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Fbof.  Dr.  Cakl  Ploetz,  well  known  in  Gemaay  as  a  Yetenm 
teacher,  is  ibe  author  of  a  nomber  of  educational  works  haying  a  high 
reputation,  amons  which  none  has  better  approved  its  usefulness  than 
the  **  Epitome  of  UniTersal  History."  ^  The  admitted  exoeUenoe  of 
the  bo<«  renders  an  apology  for  its  translation  unnecessary,  but  an 
extract  from  the  author's  preface  respecting  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  the  work  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

"The  present  *  Epitome.*  which  now  appears  in  a  seventh  edition,  enlarged 
and  improved,  is  intended,  in  the  first  place,  for  ose  by  the  upper  classes  in 
higher  educational  institutions,  as  a  guide  or  handbook  m  the  historical  class- 
room. The  handy  arrangement  of  the  book  and  the  elaborate  index  are  in- 
tended to  adapt  it  for  pdvato  use,  and  to  facilitate  rapid  acquisition  of  informa- 
tion concerning  historical  matters  which  have,  for  the  moment,  escaped  the 
memory. 

"  I  nave  endeavored  to  give  everywhere  the  assured  results  of  recent  histor- 
ical investigation,  adding,  as  far  as  possible,  references  to  my  authorities. 

"  The  exposition  of  ancient  history  is  based  upon  the  works  of  Dnncker, 
Curtins,  Mommsen,  and  Peter. 

''Medisval  history,  which  was  treated  somewhat  too  briefly  in  the  earlier 
editions,  has  been  made  proportionately  full  since  the  fourth,  and  lias  been, 
moreover,  enlarged,  as  has  modem  history,  by  the  addition  of  a  number  of 
genealogical  tebles. 

"In  modem  history  the  treaties  of  peace  have  been  brought  into  especial 
prominence,  and  the  principal  conditions  of  the  great  treaties,  through  which 
alone  one  can  get  an  lusic^ht  Into  the  historical  formation  of  the  present  system 
of  European  stetes,  have  oeen  sUted  with  all  possible  accuracy. 

"  Recent  history  has  been  brought  down  to  the  present  oay.  The  purpose 
and  the  oompaas  of  the  book  alike  permitted  nothing  more  than  a  compressed 
narrative  of  facts^  as  far  as  possible,  free  from  the  expression  of  personal  opin- 
ion. This  limitetion  of  itself  excludes  the  possibility  of  offending,  whether  in  a 
relieious  or  a  political  sense. 

"All  are  probably  now  agreed  that  it  is  unadvisable  for  scholars  to  write  out 
the  lecture  of  the  instractor  in  full,  which,  however,  should  not  prevent  them 
from  taking  notes  here  and  there.  No  one  denies  the  necessity  of  a  guide  as  a 
basis  for  instruction ;  but  widely  differing  ideas  prevail  conceming  the  arrange- 
ment and  extent  of  such  a  work. 

"  The  author  of  this  'Epitome,'  who  was  for  a  number  of  years  historical  in- 
structor of  the  first  and  second  classes  in  the  French  Gymnasium  at  Berlin, 
holds  the  opinion  that  even  the  best  handbook  can  in  no  way  take  the  place  of 
an  animated  lecture,  and  that  any  guide  which  gives  a  connected  narrative  in 

1  Aimmg  au$  dw  often,  mUtUrem  und  neueren  Guchichte  von  Karl  Floeta. 
Siebente  verbesserte  nnd  stark  vermehrte  Auflage,  Berlin.  A.  6.  Ploetz,  1880. 
The  preparation  of  this  edition  was  confided  to  ^f.  Dr.  O.  Meltaer,  author  of 
Oetckieku  der  Katihager,  i.  1880. 
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some  detail  necessarily  detracts  from  the  valae  of  the  teacher's  lecture,  if  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupils  in  the  class-room. 

'*  I  am  persuaded  that  such  a  work  should  place  before  the  pupU  facts  onlj,  in 
the  wider  sense  of  the  word,  and  these  grouped  in  the  most  comprehensiye  man- 
ner. The  task  of  animating  these  facts  by  oral  exposition  ought  to  be  left  to 
the  instructor.'' 

The  translator  has  enlarged  the  book  in  no  small  degree,  with  the 
hope  of  increasing  its  general  asefulness,  and  of  giving  it  especial 
yalne  in  this  country. 

Under  ancient  history  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  the 
ethno^^raphical  relations  of  the  eany  peoples  into  prominence  ;  but 
believrng  that  the  uncertainty  of  our  knowledge  in  this  respect  can 
hardly  &  dwelt  upon  too  strongly,  the  translator  has  tried  to  speak 
ffuardedly.  Even  the  Indo-European  family  is  far  from  being  satis- 
Siotorily  understood;  the  details  of  the  relationship  of  its  constituent 
groups  are  not  clear ;  the  theory  of  a  primitive  Asiatic  home  and  a 
wave-like  series  of  westward  migjrations  is  but  one,  though  perhaps  the 
best,  among  many  speculations.  Becent  text-books  have  delighted  us 
with  minutely  ramified  tables  of  Indo-European  relationships,  show- 
ing, with  dose  approximation,  when  each  group  left  the  parent  stock, 
each  tribe  the  common  group ;  this,  though  harmless  as  speculation, 
is  dangerous  if  taken  for  knowledge.^ 

The  speculations  in  regard  to  tiie  early  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Isles  should  be  received  with  like  caution.  Their  provisional  accept- 
ance, however,  4b  so  useful  as  to  justify  their  insertion. 

The  mythical  history  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scandinavia  has 
been  deemed  worthy  to  stand  beside  that  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
undoubted  historical  value  of  many  of  these  traditions  and  the  part 
which  they  play  in  general  literature  will  explain  the  presence  of 
even  the  distinctly  fabulous  tales.  The  distinction  between  myth,  a 
theoretical  explanation  of  myths,  and  tolerably  trustworthy  history 
has  been  kept  constantiy  in  view. 

The  history  of  certain  countries,  as  China,  Japan,  Parthia  and  Per- 
sia under  the  Sassanidffi,  which  the  stricter  limits  of  the  (xerman 
work  had  caused  the  author  to  omit,  has  been  added  ;  in  the  cases  of 
India,  the  Scandinavian  monarchies  before  1387,  and  France,  the 
meagre  aocoimt  in  the  original  has  undergone  considerable  amplifica- 
tion. 

The  greatest  changes,  however,  will  be  found  in  the  history  of  Eng- 

1  "  We  must  content  ourselves,  for  the  present,  with  the  recognition  of  a 
fundamental  primitiTe  community  of  Indo-European  languages,  and  refrain 
from  dividing  these  lan^ui^es  into  groups  (except  in  the  case  of  the  lo do-Ira- 
nian tongues).  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  unity  of  the  Greeks  and  Italians,  so 
often  taken  for  panted.  It  cannot  be  said  that  this  unity  did  not  once  exist, 
but  neither  can  it  be  asserted  that  its  existence  is  demonstrable.  Whether  or 
not  the  future  will  succeed  in  reaching  more  certain  results  remains  to  be  seen ; 
until  such  results  are  reached  historians  will  do  weU  to  refrain  from  making  use 
of  such  groups  of  languages  and  of  tribes  as  the  Grsco-Italian  and  the  Slaro-Ger- 
man.''  (B.  Delbrtiok,  EinUitung  in  da$  SpradutMdwm^  Leipsig,  Braitkopf 
&  Hartel,  1880.)  Not  all  philologists  will  agree  upon  this  point,  — upon  what 
point  do  all  philologists  agree  ?  — and  the  archaeologists  have  something  to  say 
upon  the  matter;  the  words  just  quoted  are,  nevertheless,  worthy  of  consid- 
eration. 
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land  and  in  that  of  America,  which  hare  been  rewritten  from  the 
beginning  with  a  fullness  of  detail  proportional  to  that  observed  by 
the  arisinal  in  the  history  of  Gemuuij. 

In  the  additions  notmng  more  than  a  compilation  from  reliable, 
bat  easily  accessible,  sources  has  been  attempted.  A  few  notes  have 
been  inserted  and  a  few  dates  and  facte  interpolated  in  the  text  of  the 
original,  but  these  changes  have  been  duly  attributed  to  the  transla- 
tor, either  directly  or  by  the  use  of  brackets,  where  they  seemed  of 
sufficient  importance. 

Absolute  accuracy  cannot  be  looked  for  in  a  work  dealing  with  so 
vast  a  number  of  dates  and  covering  so  wide  a  range  in  time  ;  the 
translator,  however,  in  the  sections  for  which  he  is  responsible,  has 
endeavored  to  verify  each  date  by  reference  to  independent  authori- 
ties. He  will  be  erateful  to  all  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  inform 
him  of  errors  that  nave  escaped  his  notice.  That  the  proportion  ob- 
served in  the  space  aUottod  to  different  countries  and  epochs  is  open 
to  criticism,  the  translator  is  well  aware  ;  the  fault  is  due  in  part  to 
the  plan  adopted  by  him  of  sending  the  earlier  portions  of  the  book 
to  press  before  the  later  were  finished,  in  the  vain  hope  of  hastening 
its  completion. 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  Austro-Frussian  and  Franco-IVussian 
wars,  where  much  of  the  minute  descriptive  detail  has  been  omitted, 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  condense  tiie  original. 

Various  circumstances  have  delayed  the  appearance  of  the  book 
much  beyond  the  time  for  which  it  was  announced  ;  that  it  is  at  last 
ready  is  due  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Edward  Channing,  of  Harvard 
College,  who  took  upon  himself  the  preparation  of  Ihose  sections 
which  contain  the  history  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  from 
1784  to  1883,  and  that  of  the  United  Stetes  from  1789  to  1883.  The 
thanks  of  the  translator  are  also  due  to  Professor  H.  W.  Torrev,  of 
Harvard  Colleee,  for  the  loan  of  material  of  which  free  use  has  been 
made  for  English  history  in  the  seventeenth  and  eigbteenth  centuries^ 
and  for  French  history  in  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  to  Mr.  Justin 
Winsor,  Librarian  of  the  Universi^,  for  the  free  use  of  books. 

To  Dr.  K  H.  Labberton  and  to  Messrs.  E.  Claxton  &  Co.  of  Phik^ 
delphia,  the  transhitor  is  indebted  for  courteous  permission  to  use 
certain  genealogical  tebles  in  Dr.  Labberton's  exceedingly  useful 
«  Outlines  of  ffistory."  » 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  "  Epitome  **  is  the  arrangement 
whereby  a  brief  connected  narrative  is  accompanied  by  a  clear,  well- 
graduated  chronology  which  emphasizes  the  se<}uence  of  evente  with- 
out breaking  up  the  story  or  fatiguing  the  mmd.  An  attempt  has 
been  made,  by  the  use  of  italics  and  two  sizes  of  black  type,  to  mark 
and  distinguish  evente  according  to  their  relative  importance,  and 
also  to  reheye  the  page ;  while,  with  the  latter  object  in  view,  the 
use  of  capitals  has  been  as  far  as  possible  dispensed  with,  although 
the  manner  of  printing  the  book  has  prevented  consistency  in  this 

1  IjabberCon,  B.  H.,  Outlines  ofHidorVf  with  ori^nal  tables,  chronological, 
ffenealogi<»l,  and  literary.  Thirteenth  emtion.  Philadelphia,  £.  Claxton  & 
Co.,  188i3.  Text  and  Historical  Atlas.  The  tobies  used  are  II.,  III.,  XYI., 
which  appear  on  pages  805, 866,  388,  of  the  present  work. 
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respect.  Especial  care  has  been  devoted  to  the  index,  which  has  been 
made  very  full,  in  order  that  the  book  might  serve  as  a  historical 
dictionary,  as  well  as  a  chronology. 
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A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  ITS  PRINCIPAL  DIVISIONS. 

X,  B.  G.  —  875  A.  i>.    I.  Anoient  hlstoryi  from  the  begiiw 

ning  of  historical  information  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  migrations  of  the  Teutonic  tribes. 

375  — 1492.    11*  MedisBval  history,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  migrations  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  to 
the  discovery  of  America. 
1492 — Z«    lU.  Modem  history,  from  the  discoveiy  of 

America  to  the  present  time. 


Anolant  history,  treated  ethnographieaUy,  foils  into  two  great  diri- 

sions : 

A.  Bastexn  peoples :  Effyptians  (HamiHc) ;  Jews,  Babylonians,  As- 

syrians, RuBxiioiaiis,Lydian8(5«mi^);  Hindus,  Bao- 
trians,  Medes,  Persians  (Aryan);  Parthians,  Chinese, 
Japanese  (Turanian?), 

B.  Western  Peoples:  Celts,  Britons,  Greeks,  Romans,  Teutons 

(Aryan). 

Mediseral  history  can  be  divided  into  four  chronological  periods: 

375-843.    1.  From  the  commencement  of  the  migrations  of  the 

Tentonio  Tribes  to  the  Treaty  of  Verdun. 
343-1096.    2.  From  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  to  the  heginning  of  the 

Crusades. 
1096-1270.    3.  The  epoch  of  the  Crusades. 

1270-1482.    4.  From  the  end  of  the  Crusades  to  the  discoTery  of 

America. 

Modem  history  can  also  he  divided  into  four  periods: 

1492-1648.    1.  From  the  disoovery  of  America  to  the  Peace  of 

Westphalia. 
1648-1789.    2.  From  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  to  the  outhieak  of 

the  first  French  Revolution. 
1789-1815.    3.  From  the  outbreak  of  the  first  French  Rerolntion 

to  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
1B15-X.  4.  From  the  Conepress  of  Vienna  to  the  present  time. 

X 
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I.    ANCIENT  HISTORY. 


A.   EASTERN  PEOPLES. 

§1.    EGYPTIANS.    HamiUM. 

Gkeography :  Egypt  ^  (Kem^  i.  e.  '*  black  earth  **  in  old  Egyptian) 
IB  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  which  extends  between  two  chains  of  low 
hills  for  550  miles,  with  a  breadth,  above  the  Delta,  of  but  a  few  miles. 
It  is  divided  into  Upper  Egypt  {PHiUb,  Elephantine,  Thebes  or  Dios- 
pdlis,  called  by  Homer  4icaT^/iTv\os,  the  **  hundred  gated,"  a  designa- 
tion which  must  refer  to  the  entrances  of  temples  and  palaces,  since 
tiie  city  had  neither  walls  nor  gates)  and  Lower  Bgypt  (Menuthis; 
in  the  Delta,  Tanis,  BubcuHs,  Nancri&is,  SaU;  west  of  the  Delta, 
CanSpm,  now  Aboukir;  on  the  east,  Pelueium;  toe  latter  cities  stand- 
ing on  what  were,  in  ancient  times,  the  largest  mouths  of  the  Nile). 
These  divisions  were  ori^nally,  in  all  probability,  independent  coun- 
tries. They  are  not  to  oe  confounded  with  the  separate  principali- 
ties which  became  numerous  at  a  later  time.  This  division  was  com- 
memorated in  the  royal  title  of  the  kings  of  the  imited  countries, 
'*  lords  of  the  upper  and  lower  oountxy  "  "  lords  of  the  two 
crovTns." 

Religion :  Worship  of  personified  forces  of  Nature  and  symbolical 
animal  worship.  In  Memphis  especial  reverence  paid  to  Ptah,  the 
highest  of  the  gods,  the  first  creator  ;  in  his  temple  stood  the  sacred 
bml  Apis  (Egypt.  Apt),  also  closely  connected  with  Osiris.  Ra,^  wor- 
shipped particularly  in  On  or  HeliopoLiSj  represented  the  transmitting 
ana  preserving  power  of  the  «)dhead  embodied  in  the  sun.  Kkem^ 
was  the  god  of  generation  and  growth.  Reverence  was  also  paid  to 
the  goddess  Ne^h,  whose  worship  at  Sais  was  considered  by  the  Greeks 
to  TO  identical  with  that  of  AAena^  to  the  goddess  Bast  or  Pachi  (at 
Bvhastis)y  and  to  the  goddess  of  ButOy  on  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile. 

At  Thebes,  cult  of  Awmon  (^Amun\  the  god  of  heaven,  later  united 
with  Ra  to  form  a  single  divinity.  In  Upper  Egypt  worship  was  paid 
to  MentUy  the  rising  sun;  Turn  or  AimUy  the  setting  sun;  Chnwn  or 
Kneph,  god  of  the  overflow,  always  represented  with  a  ram's  head  and 
douole  horns,  and  later  becoming  united  with  Ammon  to  form  one 
divinity;  and  to  the  goddess  Mut  (i.  e.  "  mother  ").  The  educated 
classes  recognized  £e  various  gods  as  personified  attributes  of  the 
one  Divinity. 

^  See  Klepert,  AUas  Awtiquut,  Tab.  III. 

*  According  to  Bosellinl  and  Iiopsius  the  title  of  Pharaoh  is  derived  from 
this  name,  aud  means  Son  of  the  Sun.  Ubers  and  Brogsoh  derive  U  from 
Pe-ro(o),  the  " ^rcat house."    (Compare  "Sublime  Porte.") 


Myth  of  Ortm,  the  oreatiTe  force  in  Nature,  who  was  killed  and 
thrown  into  the  sea  hy  Set  (TVpAon^,  the  destractiye  force  in  Nature 
(especially  drought);  sought  alter  oy  his  sorrowing  consort  I  sis  (the 
earth),  he  was  avenged  by  their  son  Horos^  who  slew  Set^  restored  to 
life,  Chflris  thenceforward  ruled  in  the  lower  world  (decay  and  resur- 
rection of  the  creative  force  in  nature;  inunortality  oi  the  soul).  Con- 
joined with  Horosy  the  goddess  Hathar,  considered  by  the  Greeks  to  be 
the  same  as  AphrodUe. 

Highly  developed  moral  code. 

Civilisation :  Fertility  of  the  valle;^  of  the  Nile  maintained  by  the 
regular  overflow  of  the  Nile,  beginning  at  the  end  of  July  and  last- 
ing four  months. 

Hieroglyphics,  very  early  in  conjunction  with  the  hieratic,  and  after^ 
wards  the  demotic,  characters  (syllabic  and  phonetic  signs),  which 
represented  the  language  of  daily  life,  the  dialect  of  the  common 
people. 

Embalming  of  the  dead.     (Miiixmiiea.) 

Avoidance  of  intercourse  with  foreign  peoples  and  adoption  of 
foreign  customs.  Strict  regulation  of  the  entire  life  by  religious 
prescriptions. 

Cosies :  Priests,  warriors,  agricultural  laborers,  artisans,  shepherds. 
These  castes,  however,  were  in  no  wise  absolutely  separated  from  one 
another. 

Form  of  Government:  Despotic  monarchy,  with  divine  attributes, 
also  in  possession  of  the  highest  spiritual  power.  Strong  influence  of 
the  priests,  especially  after  the  fourteenth  century,  but  they  never 
controlled  the  supreme  power.^ 

The  Fyramidji  are  gigantic  sepulchres  of  the  kings.  Over  thirty 
stall  exist.'  The  largest,  at  Gizeh,  was  originally  480  feet  high,  and 
still  measures  460  feet.  The  Obelisks  —  of  which  one  is  now  at 
Paris,  several  in  Rome,  one  in  London,  and  one  in  New  York  —  are 
cut  &om  single  blocks  of  stone  (monoliths),  and  were  offerings  to 
the  sun-god  Ra;  the  Bphinzes  were  symbols  of  the  sun-god. 

Chronology:  The  Egyptians  filled  the  space  before  Mena,  the 
first  of  the  historic  line  of  kings,  by  the  assumption  of  three  dynas- 
ties of  gods,  demi-gods,  and  ''the  mysterious  manes."  The  list  of 
kings  after  Mena  was  given  at  length  by  the  priest  Manetho  (about 
250  B.  o.),  in  his  history  of  Egvpt  He  arranged  them  in  thirty  dy- 
nasties, a  division  which  is  still  used..  To  reconcile  the  names  and 
dates  given  by  Manetho  with  the  records  upon  the  monuments  is  a 
difificiut  matter,  owing  in  part  to  the  fact  that  several  of  the  dynasties 
of  Manetho  probably  reigned  contemporaneously  in  different  parts 
of  Egypt,  that  it  was  the  custom  for  a  king  to  associate  his  son  with 
himself  daring  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  and  that  the  son  after- 
wards reckon^  his  reign  from  the  date  of  such  association.  Hence 
the  systems  of  chronology,  drawn  up  by  Egyptologists,  vary  greatly. 
There  are,  in  general,  two  schools:  (1.)  Ine  long  chronology,  advo- 
cated on  the  continent,  wherein  the  dates  assigned  to  Mena  vary  from 

1  See  Dnnoker,  ffittorjf  of  Antiqvity^  1. 180. 

s  Ziepsius  saw  traces  and  remains  of  sixty-teyen  pyramids;  Brngsoh  of 
nM>re  than  seventy. 
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5702  (Boeckli)  to  3623  (Bnoseii).  (2.)  The  ihoH  chronology,  advo^ 
oated  in  England,  wherein  the  dates  aadgned  to  Mena  vary  between 
2700  and  2&0.  In  the  following  pages  the  chronology  of  Lepsins 
is  followed,  with  the  exception  of  the  date  assigned  to  Mena,  which 
Lepsins  gives  as  3892  B.  c.  These  dates  should  be  compared  with  the 
lists  given  by  Bmgaoh  ^  and  by  Ra^Krlinaon.'    Before 

3000*  The  old  empire  of  the  Egyptians,  in  Uie  lower  val- 
ley of  the  Nile,  founded  according  to  Egyptian  traditioii 
by  Mena'  {Menes),    Capital :  Memphis, 

2800^2700  (?).    The  kings  Khufu,  Khafra,  Menkaura  (accordinfl| 

to  Herodotus,  Cmods^  Chathren,  Mykerinos),  the  builders  dt 

the  largest  pyramios.     I Vth  dynasty  (Memphis)  called  the 

"  Pyramid  dynasty." 

About  2400.    Removal  of  the  centre  of  government  of  the  empire  to 

Thebes. 

Of  the  princes  of  this  line  the  following  deserve  mention:  Amenem" 

hat  L  (2380-2371),  who  seems  to  have  extended  the  power  of  Egypt 

up  the  Nile  and  over  a  part  of  Nubia ;  Usurtasen  L  (2371-2325)  who 

continued  the  conquests  of  his  predecessor,  and  erected  obelisks;  Ame* 

nemhat  II.;  Usurtasen  II,;  Usurtasen  III,;  Amenemhat  m.  (2221- 

2179)  constructed  lake  Meri^  (L  e.  **  lake  of  inundations  "),  a  large 

reservoir  for  regulatine  the  water  supply  of  the  Nile,  and  built  S.  of 

this  lake  the  so-called  Labyrinth,  a  lai^  palace  for  ceremonial  acta 

and  sacrifices.    These  six  monarchs  belong  to  the  Xllth  dynasty  (of 

Thebes). 

About  2100.  Egypt  concjuered  by  the  Hykaos,  or  Shepherd  Kings. 
The  Hyksoa  (derived  from  Hyh,  king,  and  Schasu,  shephenbii 
contracted  into  Sos)  were  wandering  tribes  of  Semitic  descent. 
About  1800.  Thebes  revolted  af^ainst  the  rule  of  the  Hyksos.  Native 
rulers  maintained  themse^es  in  Upper  Egypt.  After  a  long 
contest  the  Shepherd  kings  were  oriven  out  of  Egypt  com- 
pletely under  King  Aahmes  (Amosis),  of  Thebes  (16§i-1659).* 
Their  epoch  covers  the  Xlllth  to  XVIIth  dynasties. 

1670  —  525.  The  new  empire  (capital  at  first  Thebes), 
under  Thutmes  m.  {Thutmosis,  1591-1566 ;  XYIIIth 
dynasty)  increased  rapidly  in  power  and  extent. 

1524-1488.  Under  Thutmes  and  his  successors,  especially  Amen- 
hotep  m.  {Amenophis)^  successful  expeditions  against  the 
Syrians  (JRutken)  and  against  the  Ethiopians  in  the  south* 

1  History  of  Egypt,    Appendix.    See  also  I.  87,  and  xxxii.  note  1. 

s  Hittory  of  Egypl^  or  Manual  of  History^  ]>.  61,  and  foil. 

*  The  royal  nomenclature  of  the  Egvptianii  is  as  picturesquely  varied  as  their 
chronology.  I  have  given  first  some  rorm  of  the  true  Egyptian  name,  as  found 
on  the  monuments,  generally  that  adopted  by  Brugsch,  ana  have  followed  it  by 
the  more  common  name,  as  given  by  Manetho,  Herodotus,  or  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures, In  parentheses.    [Trams.] 

4  Called  by  the  Greeks  Mmrit  (Mo«poc,  Herod.  1. 101),  and  erroneously  inteN 
preted  as  a  royal  name. 

ft  Dtmcker,  History  qf  Antiquity f  I.  130,  and  foil. 
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Erection  of  magnifioent  nalaoes  and  temples  at  Thebes. 
(Ruins  near  the  present  Tillages  of  CamaCy  Lmxot,  and  Medi- 
net-Aim;  near  the  latter  two  sitti]^  colossi,  statues  of  Amen^ 
hoUpf  one  of  which  the  Greeks  caQed  the  musical  Statue  of 
Mefnnon,) 
1438-1388.  Similar  success  in  war  fell  to  the  lot  of  Set!  L  (Sethoa). 
Expeditions  to  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  and  to  the  Euphrates.  Tem- 
ple of  Ammon  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  Thebes 
His  son, 

1388-1322.    Bamessu  II.,  the  Qreat  (SesturRoj  Ramses) 
was  yictorious  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  but  could 
not  long  maintain  his  supremacy  over  Syria  (XlXth  dy- 
nasty). 

In  spite  of  this  a  peculiar  tradition  transformed  him  into  that  mili- 
tary hero  whom  the  Greeks  knew  as  BesoatriB  (Herodotus,  II.  102- 
HO),  or  Sesoosls  (Died.  Sic  I.  53-58),  and  to  whom  they  ascribed 
fabnlouB  expeditions  to  Thrace  and  India.  This  tradition  seems  to 
bave  had  its  origin  in  the  bombastic  expressions  conunon  to  the  royal 
inscriptions  of  &e  Egyptians,  and  in  poetic  exaltations  of  his  earlier 
yiotones.  In  the  Greek  account  we  have  besides  a  confusion  of  recol- 
lections of  the  glorious  deeds  of  Thuimes  and  Amenhotepf  of  Seti  and 
Ramessu  TIL 

During  his  long  reign  he  covered  Egypt  with  magnificent  buildings. 
Splendid  palace  known  as  '^  the  House  or  Ramses,^  south  of  Comae; 
temple  of  AmTnon,  400  miles  above  Syene.  Conmiencement  of  a  canal 
between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Kile.  Rameesu  II.  was  probably  the 
oppressor  of  the  Hebrews.  Under  his  successor, 
1322-1302.  Mineptah,  L  e.  <<  beloved  of  Ptah,"  occurred  the  exo- 
dus of  the  Hebrews  from  Egypt  (see  page  8).^ 

1269-1244.     Bamessu  m.  (Ehampsinitus,  XXth  d^asty). 

Successful  resistance  offered  to  the  Libyan  and  Semitic  tribes; 

expeditions  as  far  as  Phoenicia  and  Syria.     (Story  of  the  theft 

from  the  treasury,  Herodotus,  II.  121.) 
1244-1091.     Decay  of  the  empire  under  the  later  kings  of  the  name 

of  Ramses. 
1091.    A  new  dynasty  (XXI.)  came  to  the  throne  with  King  Hirhor 

(Smendes).    Tlie  seat  of  their  power  was  Tanis,  in  the  Delta, 

whence  tney  are  called  Tanites. 

Loss  of  supremacy  over  Ethiopia,  where  the  kingdom  of  No- 

pata  or  Meroe  was  founded. 
961-9&.    Shaahang  L  (Sesanchis,  Shisak),  from  Bubastis,  founded  a 

new  dynasty  (XXTT).*    He  undertook  (949)  a  successful  ex- 
pedition against  Judcea.    Jerusalem  conquered  and  plundered. 

1  It  maj  have  occurred  under  his  successor  of  the  same  name ;  the  date  of 
whose  reign,  as  well  as  the  rei|n>B  of  the  kings  immediately  preceding,  would 
have  to  he  placed  several  decades  earlier,  in  agreement  wito  Dunolcer  and 
Vaspero. 

s  The  opinion  of  Brtusaoh,  History  of  EgypU  II.  198,  that  an  Assyrian  con- 
quest of  ^vpt  occurred  at  this  time,  and  that  8ha$hang  I.  was  the  son  of  the 
conqueror,  Ifimrod,  king  of  Ass}Tia,  has  not  found  favor  amongf  Egyptologists. 
[Tbajis.] 
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730.  The  Ethiopians,  nnder  Shahak  (Sabako),  conqaeied  Egypt, 
which  they  governed  for  fifty-eight  yean  under  three  saoces- 
sive  kinffs.     (XXYth  dynasty.) 

672.  An  expedition  of  the  Assyrians,  under  Bsarhaddon  (p.  15) 
against  Egypt.  The  king  of  the  Assyrians  and  his  son,  Asahar' 
banipal  (Sardanapalus)^  put  an  end  to  the  rule  of  the  Ethi- 
opians (under  Takarak  or  Txrhakdh^  the  second  successor  of 
Shdbak)f  and  entrusted  the  government  of  Egypt  to  twenty 
governors,  most  of  whom  were  natives. 

653.  One  of  these  governors,  Pscunethik,  in  alliance  with 
Crygesy  king  of  Lydia,  with  the  help  of  Carians,  Phoeni* 
cians,  and  lonians,  made  himself  independent  of  Assyria, 
and  sole  ruler  of  Egypt  (XXVIth  dynasty,  of  Sais). 

The  tale  of  the  twelve  native  princes  (ihe  Dodeoarohy  of  Herod- 
otus and  Diodoms),  aocordinff  to  which  Psammeticus  defeated  his 
eleven  co-regents  at  MomemphtSf  is  not  historical.  The  number,  12,  is 
derived  from  the  twelve  courts  of  columns  in  the  Labyrinth,  which, 
according  to  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  was  built  by  the  twelve  princes, 
whereas  this  gigantic  building  had  already  been  standing  1500  years 
(p.  4). 

653-610.  Psamethik  I.,  king  of  Egypt,  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Nile  to  EUphantiney  above  which  place  the  Ethio- 
pians held  the  supremacy.     (XXVIth  dynasty.) 

New  capital,  SaU,  in  the  Delta,  where  Psamethik  built  a  magnifi- 
cent palace.  Egvpt  opened  to  foreigners,  who  were  favored  in  the 
army  and  settled  at  various  points.  Caste  of  Interpreters.  Greek 
factory  at  NaucrSHs,  Dissatisfaction  among  the  military  caste;  emi- 
grations upward  along  the  Nile  to  Ethiopia. 

Psamethik  carried  on  wars  in  Syria,  Phomicia,  and  Palertine;  they 
were  probably  undertaken  in  the  first  instance  to  strengthen  lus 
frontier  against  a  new  attack  by  the  Assyrians,  which  he  dreaded. 
These  wars  led  to  no  lasting  conquests.    The  son  of  Psamethik, 

610-595.  Neku  {Necho),  revived  the  plan  of  Ramses  to  unite 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  by  a  canal,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
canyin^  it  out.  By  his  orders  Africa  was  oircumnavi^ted  by 
Phoenician  seamen.  He  undertook  expeditions  to  Syna  where 
he  was  at  first  successful,  and  defeated  the  king  of  Judah  in  the 
battle  of  Me^do  (609),  but  was  afterwards  defeated  by  the 
Babylonians  m  the 

605.  Battle  of  Carohemish.  Loss  of  all  his  conquests  in  Asia. 
Neku's  son, 

695-589.  Psamethik  IL  Expedition  against  Ethiopia  without  suc- 
cess.   His  son, 

589~l»70.  Hophra  (^Aprie$)y  fought  without  lasting  success  against 
Nebuchadnezzar^  and  sent  help  to  the  tribes  of  Libya  against 
Cyrene.  His  defeated  army  revolted,  and  he  was  dereated 
at  the  head  of  Ionian  and  Uarian  mercenaries,  captured  and 
strangled. 
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670-526.  AahmfMi  (AmOns),  an  Eg3rptiaD  of  low  origin,  Moended 
the  throne.  Enoouragement  of  foreignerSy  espeoially  of  the 
Greeks,  carried  still  farther;  nnmeroos  Greoian  temples  erected 
in  Naucrdtis.  Friendship  with  Cyrene  and  Polycraies  of  Samoa, 
Magnificent  buildings,  especially  in  SaU.    The  son  of  Amiais, 

526.  Psamethik  m.,  defeated  in  the  battle  of  PeLusium 
by  Cambyses,    Egsrpt  a  Persian  provinoe. 

§  8.    JEWS  (HEBREWS,  ISRAELITES).    BtmUic. 

Oleography.  The  land  of  the  Jews  is  bounded  N.  by  Ccdo-SffHaf 
W.  by  Phamciay  the  Mediterranean^  and  the  land  of  the  PhUisHnea; 
S.  by  Arabia  Petrcea;  E.  by  the  Arabian  Desert. 

llie  name  Canaan,^  L  e.  '^  low  land,''  was  originaUy  applied  to  the 
region  along  the  coast,  but  was  at  an  early  date  extenaed  to  liie  inland 
country. 

The  names  Canaanite  and  Phcenician  have  properly  the  same  mean- 
big;  the  first  was  the  Semitic,  the  second  the  Grecian  name  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  whole  land  before  the  Jewish  conquest. 

Paleatine  was  originally  the  name  of  the  southern  coast-land,  which 
was  so  called  after  the  Semitic  tribe  of  the  Philistines  (Pelishtim) 
which  had  possession  of  it,  but  was  transferred  by  Egyptians  and 
Greeks  to  the  land  occupied  by  the  Jews.  In  the  Bible  the  country 
is  called  *' the  promised  land,"  L  e.  the  land  promised  by  Jehovah  to 
the  children  oi  IsraeL 

The  riyer  Jordan^  which  rises  in  the  mountain  range  of  Antilebanon 
and  empties  into  the  Dead  Sea  (Sodom,  Gomorrah),  runs  through  the 
middle  of  the  country.  After  the  Jewish  conquest  the  country  was 
divided  into  the  twelve  provinces  of  the  twelve  tribes;  after  the  death 
of  Solomon  into  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel;  at  the  time  of 
Christ  into  fovr  districts:  1.  Judaea  (Jerusalemy  Hebr.  Jerushalalm; 
Greek  *Upo4r6\vfia,  with  the  fortress  of  Zion  and  the  Temple  on  Mt. 
Moriah;  Bethlehem,  Jericho,  Joppa,  now  JaffOo  on  the  coast) ;  2.  Sama- 
ria [^Samaria,  Sichem);  3.  OalUssa  (Nazareth,  CapemaUm  on  the  sea 
of  Tiberias  or  Genezareth,  Cana);  east  from  Jordan  4.  Peraaa. 

In  the  country  of  the  Philiatlnes,  the  coast  region  between  Palee- 
tine  and  Egypt:  Ashdod,  Ascalon,  Gaza,  Ekron,  Gath, 

Chronology.'  As  is  the  case  with  the  earHest  history  of  aU  na- 
tions, the  chronology  of  Jewish  history  is  uncertain.  There  is  a  long 
and  a  shoft  system,  out  here  the  short  system  found  favor  on  the  oon- 
tinent,  while  the  long  system  prevails  in  England. 

2000  (?)•  Abraham  (Ahram),  Patriarch  of  the  Hebrews 
(i.  e.  "those  from  the  other  side,"  because  they  immi- 
grated from  Ur  in  Babylonia),  Israelites,  or  Jew& 

According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Hebrews,  Abraham  had  two  sons: 
iMkmad  by  Uagar,  the  ancestor  of  the  IshmaeUtes  (Arabians) ;  and 
iMOC,  by  his  lawful  wife  Sarah,    The  son  of  Isaac  by  B^bekah,  Jacob 


1  Cf.  Ellepert,  Atla*  antiquus.  Tab.  III. 

s  Cf.  Dunoker,  History  <if  Antiquity,  II.  119, 


note. 
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or  Israd,  the  tnie  tribal  ancestor  of  the  Hebrews.  Jacob's  twelve 
eons  :  bj  Leah  —  Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  Judah,  Issaekar,  ^dndon*  bj 
Bachel — Joseph,  Benjamin;  by  Bilhah — Dan,  NaphtaU;  by  Zilpan — 
G<id,  Asher. 

1550  (?)•  Joseph.  The  tribe  of  the  Hebrews  migrated  to 
Egypt.  They  settled  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  on  the  right 
banli;  of  the  Pelusian  mouth  of  the  Nile.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  master  of  Joseph  was  Apepi,  the  last  of  the  Shepherd  kings 
of  Egypt  (see  p.  4,  where  the  chronolo^  does  not  agree 
with  the  theory,  which,  howeyer,  is  no  objection,  as  it  could  be 
easily  made  to  confonn.) 

1820  (?)-^  Moses  conducted  the  Hebrews  out  of  Egypt 
Ten  oommandments  at  Mt  Sinai.  The  laws  of 
Moses. 

About  1250.  The  Israelites  (Joshua)  after  a  long  nomadic  life  in  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai  and  on  the  east  of  Jordan  conquered  the 
l^ramised  Land,  but  without  entirely  subjugating  uie  former 
inhabitants. 

Theocracy,  i.  e.  the  nation  was  under  the  immediate  guidance  of 
Jehovah.  The  office  of  the  highpriest  was  hereditary  in  the  family 
of  Aaron,  the  brother  of  Moses,  llie  Tabernacle,  a  portable  temple 
or  holy  tent.  The  Ark  of  the  Coyenant.  To  the  family  of  Levi  (son  of 
Jacob-lsrad)  was  given  the  exdusiye  care  and  service  of  the  taber- 
nacle and  all  things  used  in  the  relinous  ceremonial. 

The  other  twelve  tribes  (named  m>m  ten  sons  of  Jacob  (aee  above) 
and  ttoo  sons  of  Joseph,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh)  settle^  m  separate 
districts,  which  were  more  or  less  cut  off  from  one  another  by  remnants 
of  the  former  inhabitants,  and  formed  an  exceedingly  loose  union  of 
twelve  small  states  under  tribal  chiefs,  which  was  at  times  hard 
pressed  by  neighboring  tribes. 

Judges  (Shofetim) :  men  raised  up  by  Jehovah  in  times  of  ueed^ 
especially  military  leaders  in  the  wars  against  the  Canaanite  tribes: 
Amorites  (of  whom  the  JebusUes  were  a  part),  AmalekUes,  Hittitei, 
Himtes,  and  aeainst  the  Philistines,  Midiaaites,  Ammonites,  Moahites, 
Judges  :  Ehud;  the  heroine  Deborah;  Gideon,  conqueror  of  the  Mid- 
ianites;  Jephthah,  conqueror  of  the  Ammonites;  Samson,  the  terror 
of  the  Philistines. 

1070.  The  Philistines  subjugated  the  whole  country  this  side  Jor- 
dan. 

At  the  demand  of  the  people,  Samuel,  the  last  ''Judge  in  Israel,'* 
anointed  a  brave  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 

1055  (?)•     Saul»  as  king  of  the  Jews. 

Victory  of  Saul  over  the  Moabites,  Philistines,  Edomites,  and  ArnaUik' 
Ues.  Samuel,  beinff  at  variance  with  Satd,  anointed  David,  from  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  as  Idnff,  at  the  command  of  J^ovah.  David  fled  to 
the  Philistines  from  tiie  persecution  of  Saul,  Saul  defeated  bv  the 
Philistines,  put  an  end  to  his  life  (1033  ?).    For  seven  years  David 

^  English  scholars  place  the  Exodus  at  1663  or  1491. 
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WAS  leoogniied  as  king  by  the  tribe  of  Judah  only,  tbe  other  tribes 
under  the  influence  of  we  captain,  Ahner^  adhering  to  Saul's  son,  /sA- 
Imhtik,  After  the  murder  of  Ahner  and  Ish-boshethf  all  the  tribes 
acknowledged  David  as  king  in  the  assembly  at  Hebron. 

1025  (?)•  David.  Kingdom  of  the  Jews  at  the  highest  point 
odF  its  power.  David  wrested  Jerusalem  from  the  JebusUes,  and 
made  it  his  residence.  He  restrained  the.  Philistines  within 
their  own  borders.  His  sway  extended  from  the  N.£.  end  of 
the  Red  Sea  to  Damascus,  £&ection  of  a  royal  palace  at  Zion, 
Ark  of  the  Covenant  placed  in  Jerusalem.  Oro^amzation  of 
the  army.  « Religious  poetiy  of  the  Hebrews  at  the  height  of 
its  development.  The  Paidms.  Revolt  and  death  of  Ahsakm 
{Ahithophd).  David  passed  over  his  son  Adoniiah,  by  Hag^ 
ffUh^  and  other  sons,  and  appointed  his  son  by  haihsh^fa  his 
successor. 

998  (?)•  Solomon.  Erection  of  the  Temple  of  Jehovah  and 
a  new  nalace  in  Jerusalem,  with  the  aid  of  workmen  from 
Tyre,  magniflcent  court.  Standing  army.  Extensive  com- 
merce. Defection  of  Damascus.  Foundation  of  Tadmor  in 
an  oasis  of  the  Syrian  desert.  At  the  close  of  Solomon's  reign, 
toleration  of  foreign  idolatry  in  Jerusalem.  After  the  death 
of  Solomon, 

953  (^)y    Division  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Jews.^ 

The  tribe  of  Judah,  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  which  had  become  united 
with  Judah,  and  a  part  of  Benjamin  with  the  Letntes,  remained  true  to 
Rekoboam  the  son  of  Solomon,  and  formed  the  Kingdom  of  Judah 
(capital,  Jerusalem);  the  other  tribes,  under  Jeroboam,  formed  the 
Kingdom  of  larael  farther  north  ^capital  at  first  Sichem,  still  later 
Samaria  and  Jezreel).  These  two  kmgdoms  were  frequently  at  war 
irith  one  another. 

Kingdom  of  IsraeL 

After  the  death  of  the  energetic  Jeroboam  (953-927),  his  son  No- 
dab  was  murdered  by  the  captain  Baasha,  who  ascended  the  throne 
(925^.  His  son  and  successor  Eldh  was  slain  by  Zimri;  Tibni  and 
Omn  disputed  the  throne,  but  Omri  prevailed  in  the  end  (899).  The 
son  of  Omri,  Ahab,  married  Jezebel,  princess  of  Tyre,  whereby  the 
practice  of  Fhcsnician  idolatry  {Baal  and  Astarte)  was  extended  in 
Israel. 

Contest  of  the  Prophets  (Elijah,  Elisha,  etc.)  with  the  idola- 
trous monarchy.  Israel  and  Judah  united  for  a  short  time.  Ahab's 
son  Ahaziah  (853-851).  The  captain  Jehu,  anointed  king  by  Elisha, 
slew  the  brother  of  Ahaziah,  Joram  (851-843),  and  put  to  death 
Jezebel  and  seventy  sons  and  grandsons  of  Ahab.  Jehu  (843-815) 
destroyed  the  temple  of  Baal  and  put  to  death  the  priests  of  that  god. 
Decline  of  Israel's  power,  which  was  only  temporarily  revived  by  the 

1  About  the  ohronoloffy,  cf.  Dnnoker,  U.  234,  note.  The  long  Bystem. 
gives  075  b.  a 
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fourth  king  of  the  line  of  Jehu,  Jeroboam  II,  (790-749).  After  the 
fall  of  the  house  of  Jehu,  the  Idngdom  of  Israel  hecame  tributary  to 
the  Assyrians.  Tiglath-PUeser  conquered  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  kingdom.  Hosheoy  the  last  king  of  Israel  (734),  tried  to  free  his 
country  from  the  Assyrian  yoke,  Imt  was  defeated  and  captured  by 
Shalmaneser  IV.    After  a  three  years'  siege, 

722.^  Samaria  was  captured  by  Sargon,  king  of  the  Asm- 
ians,  the  E^gdoxn  of  Israel  was  destroyed,  and  a 
part  of  the  people  carried  away  and  settled  in  Assyria 
and  Media. 

Kingdom  of  Judah. 

In  the  reign  of  Rehoboam  the  country  was  oyerrun  by  the  Egyptians 
under  the  Pharaoh  Shashana  {ShishaJ^. 

Sack  of  Jerusalem  (949).  RehoboaxiCs  grandson  Asa  (929-873) 
abolished  idolatry,  which  was  prohibited  by  the  law.  He  was  comneUed 
to  buy  assistance  from  the  king  of  Damascus  against  Baasha  of  Israel. 
Energetic  reign  of  his  son  JehMhaphat  (873-8^).  In  the  hope  of  put* 
tinff  an  end  to  the  war  with  the  njngdom  of  Israel,  Jehoshcwhat  mar- 
ried his  son  Jehoram  (848  844)  to  AthaHah,  the  daughter  ci  Ahab  of 
Israel  and  Jezebd.  After  the  son  of  Alhaliah,  Ahaziah,  was  murdered 
while  on  a  yisit  to  the  king  of  Israel,  together  with  the  whole  royal 
family  of  the  Kingdom  of  Israel  as  aboye  described  (p.  9),  AthaUah 
(843-837)  seized  the  supreme  power  in  Jerusalem,  put  to  death  her 
own  grandchildren  in  order  to  destroy  the  tribe  of  Dayid,  Joash  alone 
bein^  miraculously  rescued  and  brought  up  in  the  Temple  of  Jehoyah, 
and  mtroduced  the  worship  of  Baal  in  Jerusalem.  AthtUiah  was  oyer- 
thrown  and  put  to  death  by  the  high  priest  JehoiadOy  and  the  young 
Joash  raised  to  the  throne.    The  worsnip  of  Baal  was  abolished. 

Joash  (837-797)  was  obliged  to  purchase  the  retreat  of  the  army 
from  Damascus  which  was  hesiegine  Jerusalem.  Murder  of  Joash. 
Under  his  son  Amaziah  (797-79^)  Jerusalem  was  captured  by  the 
Israelites;  the  Temple  and  palace  plundered.  Amaziah  was  murdered; 
but  his  son  Uzziah  (Azariah,  792-740)  successfully  resisted  the  mur- 
derers and  raised  the  kingdom  again  to  a  position  of  power  and  au- 
thority.   The  Prophet  laaiah. 

Under  the  successors  of  Amaziah,  the  Kingdom  of  Judah,  hard 
pressed  by  the  Kingdom  of  Israel  and  by  Damascus,  became  tributary 
to  the  Assyrians.  King  HezeJaah  (728-^97)  agfun  abolished  idolatry, 
refused  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Assyrians,  and  ulied  himself  with  the 
Egyptians.  The  Assyrians  under  Sennacherib  besieged  Jerusalem  in 
yain,  but  carried  off  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  open  country  into 
captiyity.  Hezekiah*s  son  Manasseh  (697-642)  transformed  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jehoyah  into  a  temple  of  AstarUf  ana  sacrificed  to  Baal  and 
Moloch  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  tiie  prophets  ;  he  submitted  again 
to  the  Assyrians,  was  carried  captiye  to  Babylon,  but  in  the  end  re- 

^  In  the  date  722,  the  Hebrew  chronology  agrees  with  that  of  the  Assyrian 
monnments.  Cf.  Sohrader,  Die  KeUinachriflen  u.  da*  altt  Tutamtmt^  1873* 
1882,  and  Menant,  Annales  det  Boit  d'Aitgrie,  1874. 
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stored  to  his  thione.  Under  his  gnmdflon  Jamah  (640-609),  the  conn- 
try  was  layaged  by  Scythians. 

Beligions  reaction  against  idolatry  (Jeremiah).  Reformation  of 
the  worship  of  Jehovah,  according  to  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses 
which  was  redisooyered  in  the  Temple  (622).  King  Josiah  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Megiddo  (600)  against  the  Eeypdan  king  Necho  (Neku), 

The  SLinffdom  of  Judah  subject  to  the  JBsyptiajDSy  and,  alter  the  de- 
feat of  Nedio  at  CarchemMh  (605),  to  the  Babylonians.  JehoiaJdm  en* 
deavored  to  revolt,  but  was  put  to  death.  His  son,  Jekoiachin,  was 
carried  into  captivity  with  many  of  his  subjects  by  the  Babylonians 
(697).  An  attempt  on  the  jpart  of  the  last  kin^,  Zedekiah,  to  regain 
independence  was  unsuccesstul  in  spite  of  Egyptian  assistance.  Jeru- 
salem was  besieged  (688-^586) ;  an  Egyptian  army  advancing  to  its 
relief  was  defeated  and  compelled  to  retreat. 

586*  Nebuohadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  captured  Jemsa- 
lem.  Destruction  of  the  city  and  burning  of  the  Temple. 
Many  of  the  Jews  were  slain ;  those  who  were  left  were 
carried  into  the  Babylonian  captivity.  (The  prophet 
Ezekiel.) 

637.  The  Jews  sent  back  to  Palestine  by  Cyrus.  Rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  (Zerubbabel),  which  was  not  completed,  however,  un- 
til the  time  of  Darius  I.  (516).  The  Jews  subject  at  first  to 
the  Persians  (538-^332),  then  to  Alexander  the  Great  (332-323), 
afterwards  to  the  Ptolemies  (323-198),  finally  to  the  Seleu- 
cid  kings  of  Syria  (198-167). 

167'130«  Emancipation  of  the  Jews  by  the  Macoabees,  or 
Asmonaeans,  after  a  struggle  lasting  nearly  fourteen 
years.  Leaders:  the  priest  Mattathias,  and  his  five 
sons,  especially  Judas  Maooabeeus. 

A  great-grandson  of  Mattathias,  Aristcbvlus,  assumed  the  title  of 
king  (105).    Under  his  successors,  strife  between  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees, 
63.    Pampeius,  called  in  to  help  the  Pharisees,  madei  the  Jews  iriba* 

tai^  to  the  Romans. 
40.    Herod  (the  Great),  son  of  the  Idumsean  AntipSter,  recognized  by 
the  Roman  Senate  as  dependent  king  o/Judcea. 

Birth  of  Christ  (four  years  before  the  beginning  of  our 
era?). 

6  A.  D.  After  a  short  reign  of  the  three  sons  of  Herod,  Judea  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Roman  Province  of  Ssrria.  (Two  Te^ 
trarchies,  however,  remained  independent:  Galilasa,  until  32 
A.  D.;  Percea,  until  33  A.  D.) 

41-44.  Judfea  again  a  dependent  kingdom  under  Herod  Agrippa  I^ 
a  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great;  then  a  Roman  province  again. 
Agrippa  II.  was  made  king  over  a  small  portion  in  dependence 
on  Rome. 

66.    Revolt  of  the  Jews  against  the  Roman  supremacy,  ending  in  the 
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70*    Destruotion  of  Jeruaalem  by  Titua 

A  large  part  of  the  Jews  assembled  in  Jerusalem  for  the  observance 
of  the  passover  perished  by  starvation  and  the  Roman  sword  ;  many 
thousands  were  taken  captive  to  Rome.    (The  historian  Josephus,) 
132-135.    Another  uprisal  of  the  Jews,  under  Hadrian^  on  account 
of  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  ^lia  Capitolina,  on  the  site  of 
Jerusalem,  wherein  more  than  half  a  million  perished.    Bis* 
persal  of  a  great  part  of  the  survivors;  nevertheless  a  consid- 
erable number  remained  in  Palestine. 

§8.    BABYLONIANS  AND  ASSYRIANS.    SemUic, 

Geosraphy :  Babylonia,^  called  by  the  Hebrews  Shinar,  is  iiie 
country  lyinf  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  stretching  from 
the  point  where  these  rivers  approach  one  'another,  about  350  miles 
from  their  mouth,  to  where  they  empln^  into  the  Persian  Gvlf  by  sev- 
eral arms,  as  Pcuitigris  (now  ShaU-^Arab).  In  the  neighborhood  of 
the  present  village  of  HUlah  stood  Babylon  (in  the  Babylonian  form, 
Babdu,  called  by  the  Hebrews  Babel,  L  e.  gates  or  dwelling  of  the 
god  Bel),  a  huee  rectangular  city,  situated,  since  the  time  dP  Nebii* 
chadnezzar,  on  both  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  about  thirty-four  miles  in 
circumference  (Clitarchus;  Herodotus  gives  about  forty-five  miles), 
and  surrounded  by  two  brick  walls  of  unusual  thickness  and  height. 
The  city  was  large  enough  to  afford  a  refuge  to  a  great  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  l£e  country  during  incursions  of  nomadic  tribes,  and 
contained  fields  of  considerable  extent,  woods,  and  gardens.  In  Baby- 
lon: (a.)  The  temple  ofBd  (Tower  of  Babel),  a  nuge  square  build- 
ing  of  brick,  oonnotii^  of  eight  diminishing  Btories  rising  in  pvramidal 
form.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  600  feet  high.^  Q).)  Two 
Palaces,  the  one  on  the  east  side  of  the  Euphrates  having  the  Hanging 
Gardens,  the  construction  of  which  is  wrongly  ascribed  to  Semiramis, 
and  which  were  terraced  pleasure  grounds. 

ABsyria  (Asshur)  is  bounded  on  the  K.  by  the  highlands  of  Arme- 
nia,  on  the  £.  by  the  plateau  of  Iran,  on  the  S.  by  the  DiSla,  a  branch 
of  the  Tigris,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Tigris  itself.  The  smaller  region 
called  Assyria  by  the  Greeks  lay  within  this  territory,  between  the 
Tigris  and  its  branch,  the  GrecU  Zab,  which  flows  into  the  Tigris  below 
the  present  Mdsul.  On  the  Tigris  stood  Nineveh  (Ninua,  'Hhe 
Palace,"  ^  Nivos)  surrounded  with  huge  walls.  The  ruins  lie  opposite 
the  present  Mdsul.  Oldest  residence  of  the  kings,  Asshur;  afterwards 
founded,  Calah;  founded  by  Sargon,  Dur-Sarruhin  {Khorsabad), 

Religion  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  The  religion  of  the 
Semitic  peoples,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hebrews,  was  a  worship  of 
xiature,  wherein  divinity  was  conceived  as  the  personified  force  of  na- 

1  See  Kiepert,  Atltu  Antiqwu.  Tab.  II. 

>  According  to  Oppert  {Eacpia.  Sdent.  tn  Mesopotafnie)  the  temple  of  Bel  is 
to  be  Boaght  in  the  ruins  of  Burt-Nimrud  (on  the  site  of  old  Bordppa).  Raw* 
linson  (The  Five  Great  Monarchiti  of  the  E<ut)  disputes  this,  because  Borsippa 
was  a  separate  village  Iving  outside  the  walls  of  the  capital  until  the  reign  of 
Kebuchadnezaar,  and  ^nds  the  Tower  of  Babel  in  a  great  quadrangular  ram, 
called  Bdbil,  by  the  Arabs,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Euphrates  in  Babylon. 
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tare  in  human  form,  male  tLod  female.  Among  tlie  ^odfl  of  the  6dby« 
lonians  the  oldest  was  Bl,  among  thoee  <^  the  AB8ynans,^««Aur.  The 
third,  Bel  (JBaaT),  the  "  Lord  of  all/'  appeared  as  the  creatiye,  but 
also  the  destructiYe  force  in  Nature.  Ijie  goddess  Ballt  or  Baaltls 
(in  Herodotus  Mylltta),  the  ^ueen  and  mother  of  the  gods,  is  the 
rmitful  and  reproductive  principle,  the  TOddess  of  love,  fertility,  and 
birth.  Her  opposite  is  latar,  the  goddess  of  war  and  destruction. 
Confused  with  Belit  is  the  goddess  who  brings  alternately  life  and 
blessing,  death  and  destruction  (like  the  Asherc^-Astarte  of  the  Phfl&- 
nidans  and  Carthaginians).  In  Babylon  there  was  a  complicated  sys* 
tern  of  star-worship. 

The  ChaldeanSy  or  caste  of  priests,  in  Babylon,  possessed  some 
astronomical  and  astrological  skill,  l^is  name  was  properly  that  of 
the  Semitic  population  of  Babylonia,  but  western  writers  applied  it 
chiefly  to  the  priests. 

CivilisatloJi.  An  exact  system  of  weights  and  measures,  which 
was  used  far  outside  the  borders  of  JBabylonia.  Cuneiform  writing, 
a  system  of  characters  formed  by  the  gradual  abbreviation  of  hiero- 
glyphics. Magnificent  structures  of  bnck.  System  of  canals  for  the 
irrigation  of  the  country,  and  for  the  regulation  of  the  yearly  overflow 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Impoi^uit  manufacturing  industries 
and  extensive  commerce. 

Chronology.  An  astronomical  system  and  a  mythical  history 
closely  resembling  the  Biblical  account  of  the  creation  and  deluge 
Topic  of  Izdhuber).  The  inscriptions  give  many  names ;  but  few 
oates  are  satisfactorily  established  before  900  B.  c. 

4000-73L    Old  Babylonian  (so-called  ChaldcBan)  Em- 
pire. 

4000-^000.    Civilization,  originating,  perhaps,  in  a  rum^Semitic  people 

(Sumir  and  Accadt)^  was  adopted,  with  the  amei/orm  toriting, 
by  a  SeSnitic  people,  who  came,  probably,  from  the  S.  Independent, 
hostile  cities :  C/r,  Ereck^  Lanam;  Agade  (Accad?),  Babylon,  Sar- 
gon^  3800,  reached  the  Mediterranean,  Hammurabi  united  Babylonia.^ 
2300-2076.    Supremacy  of  Elam  (Elymais,  Susiana),  a  non-Semitio 

kingdom  £.  of  Babylonia  (the  second  dynasty  of  Berosua^, 

Kudumanchundi ;  Chedarlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.). 
About  2000.    Babylonia,  after  300  years,  again  independent. 
About  1900.    Aaayria  settled  by  emigrants  from  Babylonia  (Nimr 

rodf). 
1525-1257.     CassiU  kings  of  Babylonia  (the  Arabians  of  Berosus). 
1500-710.     Constant  waxa  with  Aaayrla.     Final  subjugation  of 

Babylonia  after  the  revolts  of  MerodachrBaladan. 

1  Hammurabi's  code  of  lawi  (about  2200  b.  c.)  was  lately  discovered. 

*  Berosus,  at  the  time  of  Alexander,  compiled  from  fiabvlonian  records  a 
history  in  which  he  mentioned  the  following  dynasties  (dates  from  BelitsBOh). 
AmU^iluman,  ten  kings,  433,000  years.  Pott^ibman:  I.  Eighty-six  kinn, 
38,091  years.  II.  Eight  Median  tyrants,  224  years  (2300-2076).  III.  Eleven 
kings.  rV.  Forty-nine  Chaldaan  kings,  458  years  (1983-1525).  V.  Nine  Jra- 
kiam  kings,  245  years  (1525-1267).    Yl.  Forty-five  kings,  526  years  (1257-<731). 
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1900-608  (606).    Assyrian  Empire  (p.  12). 

Colonized,  probably,  from  Babylonia  (Gren.  z.),  ABsyrla  grad- 
ually grew  into  a  powerfol  rival  of  the  mothezHstate.  The  chronol- 
ogy falls  into  five  periods.^  I.  1900-1500.  II.  1500-1300.  Wars 
^th  Babylonia,  enoung  in  Babylonian  overlordahip.  III.  1220-930. 
Assyria  agiun  independent.  IV.  930-626  (?).  Brilliant  epoch. 
V.  626  (?)-608  (605).  Fall  of  the  empire. 

1900-930.    Of  the  first  three  periods  little  is  known.   Tiglath-Adar  /., 
about  1310,  conquered  Babylonia,  but  Assyria  was  soon  subju- 
gated.   Tiglath-Pileaer  I.,  1115-1105,  conquered  from  Bagdad  and 
BabyUm  to  the  Mediterranean. 

930-626  (?).    Brilliant  epoch  of  Assyrian  history.     The  inscrip- 
tions become  frequent,  full,  and  exact.    It  was  a  time  of  ex- 
pansion, conquest,  and  great  activity  in  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
uteratiu*e.    Among  the  kings  may  be  mentioned  : 
886-858.    A8Bhur-natzir-i>al.'    (Sardanapalta),    Military  expedi- 
tions to  Zagros,  Armenia,  Babylonia,  Syria,    Erection  of  a 
palace  at  Cafah.    His  son, 
858-823.    Shalmaneaer  n.,  fought  with  Ahab  in  Syria  and  subju- 
gated Jehu, 
810-781.    Ramaunirari  captured  Damascus  and  made  Samaria  and 
Philistia  tributary.    His  wife  SammuramU  (^Semiramis), 
A  tradition  of  later  growth  reported  by  the  Greeks  (JDiodorus  on 
the  authority  of  Cteiia^  connects  the  establishment  of  the  Assyrian 
supremacy  over  almost  the  whole  of  western  Asia,  the  building  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  with  the  names  of  the  king  Nintis  and  his  con- 
sort SemiramiB.    Both  Ninns  (son  of  the  fod  Bd)  and  Semiramis 
(daughter  of  the  goddess  Mylitta)  are  mythical  creations,  into  whose 
reigns  tradition  has  condensed  the  deeds  of  a  long  series  of  warlike 
rulers,  so  that  no  achievements  were  left  for  their  successors,  and  these 
from  Ninya,  down  appeax  a.  effeminate  wealdingB.   Ninon  is  unknown 
to  the  Assyrian  monuments,  and  Semiramis  first  appears  in  the  ninth 
century.    On  the  other  hand  we  know  that  a  goddess  answering  to 
Istar^Bdit  was  worshipped  in  Syria  under  the  name  of  Semiramis. 

Medo-Persian  bards  seem  to  have  changed  the  divinities  Bel  and 
Istar-Belit  into  heroes,  and  have  formed  the  names  Ninus  and  Ninyas 
from  the  name  of  the  city  Nvnua  (Nineveh),^ 

745-727.     Tlglath-Pileser  XL  (identical  with  the  king  Pul  men^ 

tioned  in  the  Bible)  (see  p.  13)  made  B<ibylonia,  which  was  at 

that  time  divided  into  several  states,  western  Iran,  Armenia, 

Syria,  Phoenicia,  Judah  and  Israel,  subject  to  Aeeyria, 

727-722.    Shalmaneser  IV.  suppressed  the  revolt  of  uie  Phoenician 

cities  ajid  the  Kingdom  of  Innel. 
722-705.    Bargon  (Sar^jikin)  conquered  Samaria  and  destroyed  the 
Einedom  of  Israel  (see  p.  10)r    He  received  tribute  from 
Arabia,  Esypt,  and  Cyprus,  suppressed  revolts  in  Armenia, 
Media,  and  Babylonia,  and  united  the  latter  with  Assyria  (710) 

i  DeUtBsoh. 

s  Formerly  called  Astkw'idanni'pal,  Bawlinson*  Five  Oreat  Monarehiet, 
n.  246,  note  10. 

A  Puncker,  II.  17.  Bohrader^  Dm  KeiUntehrifUn,  etc.  M^naat,  AnnaUs, 
etc    Zienormant,  Letlre$  Auyr%ologiqut$,    Smithy  A»tyria%  Diicoverits* 
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Besidenoe:  Dwr'Saarrvkui^  now  Khonahadf  not  tax  from  Nin&- 
TelL    His  son, 

705-681.  Sennacherib.  (Sin-akhi-irib)  retained  his  hold  upon  Baby- 
lonia in  Bpite  of  repeated  insurrections,  but  was  unsuccessful  m 
bis  wars  with  Egypt  and  Judah,  and  lost  the  supremacy  orer 
Syria.  Fleet  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Foundation  of  Tarsus.  His 
son, 

681-668.  Bsarhaddon  (Asshur-akh-iddin)  suppressed  a  new  revolt 
of  the  Babylonians,  reconquered  Syria,  rhoenicia,  Cyprus,  Jo- 
dah,  and  a  part  of  Arabia,  and  in  672  conquered  Egypt  from 
the  Ethiopians,  entrusting  the  government  to  20  govemorsi 
most  of  whom  were  natives  (see  p.  6). 
^  AMjria  at  the  hei^^ht  of  her  power.    One  of  his  sons  waA  made 

Ticeroy  of  Babylonia,  the  other, 

668-626.  Asshur-bani-pal  (Sardanapalu8\  defended  Egjrpt,  at 
first  with  success,  against  the  kings  of  Ethiopia  and  native  in- 
surrections, but  lost  it  in  653  by  the  revolt  of  Psammeticns 
(see  p.  6).  On  the  other  hand  he  strengthened  the  Assyrian 
power  in  Syria,  Arabia,  Cilicia,  as  well  as  in  Babylonia,  where 
ms  brother  had  revolted,  conquered  the  Kingdom  of  Elam,  and 
received  tribute  from  Lydia.  Erection  of  magnificent  palaces. 
Foundation  of  a  library  at  Nineveh.  Highest  development  of 
Assyrian  art.    About 

640  (650).  Revolt  of  the  BCedes.  Of  the  Medes  little  is  known 
until  they  were  attacked  by  the  Assyrians  about  830  b.  c. 
About  710  their  resistance  was  broken  and  their  country  was 
soon  subjected  tc  Assyria,  and  so  continued  until  about  640. 
Phraortes  (Fravartis),  son  of  Defoces  (Dahydvkd),  a  petty 
chief  among  the  Medes,  revolted  but  fell  in  battle. 

633.  Hub  son  Cyaxaree  (UvtMshatard)  continued  the  struggle, 
which  was,  however,  soon  interrupted  by  the 

632.  Imiption  of  Scythian  tribes  which  had  wandered 
about  western  Asia,  plundering  as  they  went,  as  far  as  the  bor- 
ders of  Egypt,  for  28  years  it  is  said,  though  8  is  the  more  prob- 
able number.  After  Cyaxfires  had  rid  the  country  of  them,  he 
made  another  attack  on  Assyria,  which  had  been  much  weakened 
by  ibe  Scythians.  For  the  purpose  of  destroyine^  the  Assyr- 
ian kingdom,  Cyazfires  allied  himself  with  the  Chsldean  Nabo- 
polaasar  (Ntdm-habidrwur),  Assyrian  governor  of  Babylon 
since  625,  who  had  made  himself  independent.  Desperate 
struggle  with  the  Assyrian  king  Sarakos  (Asskur-efnl-ili), 
626-^  (625  ?),  son  of  Sardanapalua  V.    After  a  long  siege, 

608  (605  ?  ^)  Nineveh  waa  taken  and  destroyed;  as  the  enemy 
broke  into  the  city,  Sarakos  set  fire  to  the  tojbI  palace  and 
perished  in  the  flames  with  his  wives  and  treasurer.  End  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Aaayria.    Nabcpolassar  united  with  Baby- 

1  The  date  is  doubtful.  Herodotus  implies  a  date  as  late  as  60S-606.  Be- 
roeus  (as  reported  bv  Ahydemu  and  Polyhistor)  gives  625.  The  former  date 
is  advocated  by  Clinton  and  Donoker  (ITutory  of  Antiq.j  III.  266-292). 
the  latter  by  O.  Bawlinson  (Ftve  Great  IfotMrchtes,  II.  391,  note  5),  and 
Itenormant  {Lettra  AsijfHologwuett  I  §  12,  esp.  pp.  84, 86).  DeUtaseh  608 
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Ionia  ihe  whole  of  northern  Mesopotainia  on  the  right  hank  of 

the  Tigris,  the  rest  falling  to  the  share  of  Cyaxdres,^  who  had 

already  subjugated  Armenia  and  the  Iranian  portions  of  the 

kingdom  of  Asiarvria. 

The  Grecian  story  of  the  effeminate  Sardanapahu  (Ctaias  in  Dio- 

doms,  II.)  is  the  counterpart  of  their  tales  about  the  masculine  Semi' 

romw.    According  to  this  story,  Sardanapahut  on  the  fall  of  the  city, 

bums  himself  upon  a  magnificent  bier,  400  feet  high,  which  bums  for 

15  days.    This  story  seems  to  be  an  application  of  the  myth  of  the 

god  who  burned  himself  and  rose  from  the  flames,  whom  the  Semitio 

peoples  associated  with  Istar  (Astarte),  and  whose  nature  they  ooOi- 

founded  with  hers.* 

608  (605)-538.  (New)  Empire  of  Babylon.  After  the 
Assyrian  conquest  of  Babylonia,  about  710  (see  p.  14),  the 
latter  country  continued  subject  to  Assyria,  with  intervals 
of  rebellioui  until  the  successful  combination  of  Nabopola9~ 
sar  and  CyaxSres  destroyed  the  power  of  Assyria.  Babylon 
then  took  the  lead  among  the  nations  of  the  East,  rivalled  by 
Media  alone. 

604-561.  NebuohadneBzar  (Nalm^cudur-usaur),  son  of  Na- 
bopolassar,  during  the  reign  of  his  father  defeated  Necho,  lane 
of  Egypt,  at  Carchemisch  on  the  Euphrates  (605),  conquered 
Syria,  destroyed  JeruBoUm  (586),  and  subdued  Tyre  (585). 
Enlargement  and  adornment  of  Babylon  (on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Euphrates).  Construction  of  a  bridge  over  the  Euphrates, 
and  of  a  new  palace,  with  the  '<  hanging  gardens  "  which  tradi- 
tion assigns  to  Semiramis.  Erection  of  the  Median  loall  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris.  Magnificent  water  works.  The 
reserroir  at  Sjppara  (oepharvaim).  After  Nebuchadnezzar^ 
rapid  decline  oi  the  dynasty,  which  became  extinct  in  555. 

688.  Babylon  (last  king  Nabonettu,  or  NaJbunaMd^  reigning 
in  conjunction  with  his  son  Betrshar-uasur^  the  Biblical 
Belshazzar)  taken  by  Cyrus.  Babylon  a  Persian  prov- 
inoe. 

S  4.    PHCENiaANS  AND  CARTHAGINIANS.    Semifie. 

(Down  to  the  war  of  the  latter  with  the  Romans.) 
Geography.*  Phcenicia  (♦o»rM,  Phcenice)  is  the  Grecian  name  of 
Canaan  (see  p.  7),  and  was  derived  from  the  tribal  name 
^iyi{.  In  the  narrower  sense  the  name  denotes  the  strip  of 
coast,  5-14  miles  wide  and  150  miles  long,  which  lies  N.  of  the 
country  of  the  Philistines  and  the  Hebrews  and  W.  of  Mt.  Leb- 
anon. This  strip  was  inhabited  by  three  tribes  :  1.  Bldonlans, 
i.  e.  *'  fishers  "  (cities:  Sidan^  Zor,  called  by  the  Greeks  Tyroe)} 
2.  Anradites  (city  :  Arvad^  in  Greek  Arados);  3.  Giblitea 
(cities  :  Byblus  or  Cfebalf  and  Berftos), 
Beliglon  of  the  Phtisnioiana.    The  god  Baal  (Bel^  of  the  Babylo- 

1  For  the  Median  Kmpire,  see  p.  95. 
s  Donoker,  II.  chapter  i. ;  also  III.  265. 
•  Xieperti  Atitu  Antiguut,  Tab.  III. 
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mans^  and  the  goddess  Ashera  (BadUiSj  Edit  of  tbe  Babylo- 
nians), the  divinities  of  life,  Inrtii,  and  the  genial  forces  of  na- 
tore,  were  opposed  to  the  ^;od  Molooh  (i.  e.  <<king,"  the 
Babylonian  ^<iar),  the  deyoonng  and  destroying,  and  yet  oleana- 
ing  firoy  also  god  of  war,  and  the  maiden  goddess  Aatarta. 
Human  sacrifices:  to  Mohehf  boys  and  youths  ;  to  Astartef 
yqaths  and  maidens.  Afterwards  Baal  and  Moloch  were  oon- 
losed  into  one  divinity,  who,  under  the  name  of  MeUcart  (L  e. 
**  king  of  the  city  "  ),  became  the  guardian  divinity  of  Tyre.  In 
the  same  im,jAshera  and  Astarte  were  united  into  one  divinity, 
who  when  represented  as  a  grim  wandering  goddess  vanishing 
with  the  changing  light  of  the  moon  bears  uie  name  Dido,  but 
when  represented  as  a  kind  and  gentle  divinity  newly  restored 
to  the  knowledge  of  mankind  that  of  Anna  (i.  e. ''  pleasant "). 
The  Political  Conatitntlon  of  the  PhcDnician  cities  was  an  he- 
reditary monarchy,  but  the  royal  power  was  checked  by  the  existence 
of  two  senates. 

1300.    Period  of  Bidon'a  greatest  poinrer.    Favored  by  the  sit- 
uation of  their  country,  and  urged  by  an  energetic  industry 
which  led  to  the  invention  or  development  of  many  arts  and 
manufactures,  such  as  purple  dye,  weaving,  d|ass-making,  min- 
ing, work  in  metals,  and  architecture,  the  FhcDnicians  estab- 
lished at  an  early  period,  certainly  not  later  than  1600,  a  car- 
rying trade  by  land  (to  Babylonia,  Arabia,  Assyria,  Aimenia) 
as  well  as  b^  sea,  which  time  only  made  more  extensive. 
In  dose  connection  with  the  commerce  by  sea  was  the  f  oimdation 
of  numerous  colonies.    Thus  in  Cyprus  were  founded  Citkanf  Ama^ 
tklU,  PapkoSf  the  centre  of  the  worship  of  Ashera,  whence  originated  the 
Grecian  worship  of  Aphrodite,  that  goddess  **  born  of  the  foam  of  the 
sea  '*  (i.  e.  whose  cult  came  to  Greece  by  sea).    Other  colonies  were 
founded  in  CfctZux,  Rhodes,  Crete,  Cythera,  as  well  as  on  many  of  the 
islands  of  the  ^esean  sea,  and  at  points  along  the  coast  of  Greece; 
further  west,  again,  colonies  were  planted  in  MeRte  or  Malta,  in  SicUy 
(on  the  southern  coast  Mmoa,  Gr.  Heraldta,  on  the  northern  coast 
Solceis  (jsda  as  **  cliff  "),  Panormus  CMaehanath  f),  at  the  western  end 
of  the  island  Motue),  on  Sardinia  (UarSlis),  on  uie  north  coast  of  Af- 
rica (two  cities  of  Leptis,  Hadmmkum,  Utica,  the  two  towns  of  Hip" 
oo),  in  the  country  called  TarsHs  or  Tarshish,  i.  e.  southern  Spam, 
oejrond  the  columns  of  Hercules  (Straits  of  Gibraltar),  Qadvr  or 
Gades,  i.  e.  **  walls,"  **  fortress,"  now  Cadiz,  founded  about  1100. 

fVom  this  point  the  Phoenicians  extended  their  commercial  deal- 
ings still  further  to  the  western  coasts  of  Africa,  and  to  the  Islands 
of  Tin  (the  Cassiterides),  Britain,  ^  and  the  coasts  of  the  German 
Ocean,  where  thev  bougnt  amber  which  the  native  tribes  obtained  by 
bafter  from  the  Baltic 

Mythical  representations  of  these  voyages  and  settiements  of  the 
PhoBnicians  are  contained  in  a  series  of  well-known  Grecian  tales. 

1  English  antiquarians  of  the  present  day  consider  it  probable  that  the  Phoe- 
nicians never  ?et  foot  e'ther  In  the  Scilly  Isles  or  in  Britain,  but  received  what 
British  tin  they  did  obtain,  at  second  or  third  hand,  from  the  Celts  of  Gaul 
(Venetl  ?)•    Tui  was  found  in  the  river  beds  of  western  Gaul.    [Tbaiis.J 
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Story  of  the  nq>e  of  Eumpa  (i.  e.  "  the  mm  "),  daiu^ter  of  FhcB- 
niz  (i.  e.  **  the  Phcanician  ")  from  Sidon  by  Zeus  in  the  rorm  of  a  bull 
(whereby  is  denoted  the  moon-goddess  DidthAstartef  who  flees  to- 
wards the  west).  Story  of  Minos,  the  son  of  ZeuB  and  Europa,  the 
powerful  ruler  of  Crete;  his  wife  is  PaeiphaS  (i.  e.  **  she  who  shines 
upon  all  "\  Story  of  the  Minotaur  (L  e.  Bull  of  MimSf  another  con- 
ception 01  Baal'Moloch),  shut  np  in  the  Labyrinth,  to  whom  Athens 
had  to  send  human  offerings.  Vadalue,  builder  of  the  Labyrinth  in 
Crete,  is  the  personification  of  that  technical  dexterity  which  the  Hel- 
lenes acquirea  from  the  Fhosnicians. 

Cadmusy  too,  who  in  search  of  his  sister  Europa  landed  in  Thera 
and  Thasos,  biult  the  Cadmia  in  Bodotia,  and  invented  the  alphabet, 
is  the  mythical  representative  of  Fhcanician  settlements  from  which 
the  written  alphabet  and  other  elements  of  eastern  civilization  were 
carried  to  the  Greeks. 

1100*  Tyre,  though  younger  than  Sidon,  attained  the  first 
rank  among  the  Phcenician  sea-board  towns. 

1001-967«     Tyre,  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  under  king 

Hiram,  the  contemporary  of  Damd  and  Solomon^  and  the  lat- 

ter's  friend.    Ezplorinff  expedition  of  the  IVrians,  acoompanied 

by  the  servants  of  Solomon,  through  the  JRed  Sea  to  the  coast 

of  India  (Ophir), 

Hiram  filled  in  the  space  between  the  island  upon  which  stood  the 

temple  of  Mdkart,  and  New  Tyre  (which  was  also  situated  on  an 

island),  and  erected  buildings  on  the  new  land.    He  also  narrowed 

tiie  strait  between  New  Tvre  and  Old  l^re  on  the  main  land. 

017  (?).   Ethbaal  {Ithahalus),  hi^h  priest  of  Astarte,  murdered  Phalee^ 

the  last  descendant  of  Hiram,  and  made  himself  king. 

About  seventy  (?)  years  later,  according  to  a  Grecian  authority,  a 

grandson  of  this  Ethhaal  decreed  in  his  will  that  his  minor  son  Pyg^ 

mo/tofi  aud  his  daughter  £JisMi  should  govern  Tyre  in  common  under 

the  guardianship  of  their  uncle,  the  high  priest  Sicharbaal,  who  was 

to  marry  EUsaa,    The  democratic  party  deprived  Elisea  of  her  share 

in  the  government,  and  Pygmalion,  coming  of  acpe,  murdered  Sichar* 

baal.    in  consequence  of  this  intenud  strife,  and  influenced  probably 

by  the  unfavorable  state  of  the  foreign  relations  (advance  of  the 

Assyrian  power  towards  the  Mediterranean,  see  p.  15),  a  large  part 

of  the  older  families  left  Tyre  with  Elisea,    On  an  excellent  site, 

on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  they  founded  about 

850.^  Carthafire  ^  (in  Punic,  Kathada,  i.  e.  '<  the  new  city  ^')y 
between  Utiea  in  the  W.  and  the  present  cape  Bon  in  the  £., 
not  far  ^m  the  present  Tunis,  Double  narbor.  Citadel 
Byrsa,  Later  the  foundress,  Elissa,  became  confused  with  the 
goddess,  Dido-Aetarte,  the  protectress  of  the  colony.' 

1  According  to  Timasus,  814.  Concerning  the  chronologVi  see  DunokeTf 
II.  270. 

s  See  Kiepert,  Ailat  Antiquus,  Tab.  YIII. 

S  Tlie  credibility  of  this  narrative  and  the  interpretations  put  upon  iU  both  as 
regards  the  chronology  and  the  facts,  are  contested  by  O.  ICeltier,  Gesch.  d. 
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Cazthage,  so  far  as  it  comes  within  the  realm  of  history,  appears  to 
have  been  an  aristocratio  republic,  with  two  Su/etes,  or  judges,  fre- 
quently called  ''kings,''  and  compared  with  the  Spartan  kings,  and 
two  senates,  a  large  and  small.  Only  upon  occasion  of  a  disagree- 
ment between  these  branches  of  the  gOTemment  were  the  people 
ealled  upon  to  giye  their  opinion.  The  goremment  tended  constantly 
toward  the  oligarchical  form. 

850.  Decline  of  the  power  of  the  Phmnician  cities,  especially  of 
Tyre,  which  was  distracted  by  civil  dissension. 
The  PhflBuicians  fell  repeatedly  under  the  rule  of  the  Assyrians,  and, 
for  a  time,  under  that  of  the  Egyptians.  After  the  fall  of  the  Assyr- 
ian empire  (625,  606),  they  became  dependent  upon  the  Babylonians, 
Tjrre  alone  maintaining  its  freedom  until  573. 

Favored  by  the  poutical  situation,  the  Greeks,  who  had  already 
(about  1000)  driven  the  Fhodnicians  out  of  the  .£gean  Sea,  began  to 
extend  their  influence  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  and,  especially 
after  the  second  half  of  the  eighth  century,  along  the  coasts  and 
islands  of  the  western  Mediterranean,  and  in  Lower  Italy  and  Sicily 
(p.  51). 

Foundation  of  Cyrine  (p.  49)  and  Maascdia  (about  600^,  attempted 
aettlements  upon  Camca^  Sardinia,  and  the  shores  of  Spam.  In  short, 
the  PhcBuician  power  was  threatened  with  destruction  throughout  the 
entire  West. 

Brought  face  to  face  with  this  danger,  Carthage,  which  had  meaiH 
time  ^own  considerably  stronger,  began  about  600  to  gather  the 
other  Thoanician  cities  under  its  control,  to  subjugate  the  country 
around  its  own  commercial  stations,  and  to  secure  its  possession  l^ 
the  establishment  of  new  colonies.  The  Carthaginians  annexed  to 
their  territoiy  the  African  coast  from  Hippo  in  tKe  W.  to  beyond 
Leptis  in  the  E.,  and  opposed  armed  resistance  to  the  advancing  power 
of  CyrSne.  In  the  peace  which  was  concluded,  the  cUtan  of  the  Phi* 
lasnif  £.  of  Leptis,  were  made  the  boundary.  The  Carthaginians 
subjugated  Southern  Spain  and  Sardinia,  and,  with  Etruscan  aid,  drove 
the  Phocaeans  from  Corsica  (537  ?). 

586-573.    Tyre  successfully  endured  a  thirteen  years'  siege,  from 
the  land  side,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  was  finally  forced  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  king  of  Babylon. 
K38*     After  the  destruction  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy,  by 
Cyrus,  Phoenicia  became  subject  to  Persia.    The  Phoenician 
cities,  however,  retained  their  independence  and  their  native 
kings.     The  Phoenicians  henceforth  furnished  the  principal 
part  of  the  Persian  fleet.     An  expedition  for  the  conquest  of 
Carthaffe,  proposed  by  Cambyses,  long  of  Persia,  after  the  con- 
quest 01  £gypt,  was  rendered  impossible  of  execution  by  the 
refusal  of  the  Phoenicians  to  light  against  their  colony. 
During  the  Persian  supremacy,  Bldon  was  again  the  first  city  of 
Phcenicia.    The  Carthagioiana,  favored  by  the  civil  dissensions  of  the 

Karikager,  Bd.  L.  1879,  who  admits  the  troth  of  these  statements  only :  that 
Oartbage  was  a  Tyrian  colony,  and  was  certainly  founded  before  the  eighth 
century. 
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Greeks  in  Sicily,  and  by  the  Pendao  war  with  Gveeoe,  attacked  the 
Greek  colonies  in  Sicily  (being  secretly  in  n^lli<moA  with  Xerxes  ?) 

480.     War  of  the  Carthaginians,  in  alliance  with  SelinuSj 
against  the  other  Greek  cities  in  Bicnly. 

The  Carthaginian  army  under  HamUcar  was  utterbr  defeated  and 
scattered  at  MvmlSra  by  the  tyrants  Gdon  of  Syracuie  (2|v^ov<r«)  and 
Theron  ofAgrigmtum  ^'Aiepdyas)- 

The  Carthaginians  purchased  peace  for  2000  talents,  thereby  sav- 
ing their  Sicilian  cities,  PanormuSy  SoUxkf  Motye. 

409-339.    Repeated  wars  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
Greeks  in  Sicily. 

The  Carthaginians,  called  in  to  assist  Segesta  ("E^fcrra)  against  SdU 
nite,  after  conquering  SelmUSy  Him^ra,  Aarigentunif  and  GelOf  secured 
the  supremacy  oyer  the  western  half  of  Sicily,  a  position  winch  they 
maintained  against  all  attempts  of  the  tyrant  Dionyntu  L  and  TmO" 
Uon,  who  restored  republican  liberty  to  the  Grecian  cities,  to  dislodge 
them. 

332.    Capture  of  the  island  city,  New  Tyre,  by  Alexander  the 
Great  after  a  seven  months'  siege. 

Phoenioia  became  a  part  of  the  great  GrsBOO-Maoedonian 
monarchy,  and  later  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  SeleucidBd, 
and  for  a  time  of  that  of  the  Ptolemies. 

317-275.    New  wars  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Greeks 

in  Sicily. 

• 

Agathddes,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  sought  to  bring  all  Sicily  under  his 
rule.  The  Carthaginians  despoiled  bun  of  his  conquests  and  besieged 
Syracuse.  Agathdcles  effected  a  landing  in  Africa  (310),  and  overran 
a  large  part  of  the  Carthaginian  territory,  while  the  oyracusans  re- 
pulsed and  annihilated  the  Carthaginian  army  under  the  walls  of  Syra- 
cuse. Agathdcles  returned  to  Sicily;  his  army,  which  he  left  before 
Carthage,  was  destroyed.  In  the  peace  with  Syracuse  the  Cartha- 
ginians regained  their  former  possessions  in  Sici^  (306). 

After  the  death  of  Agathdcles,  party  broils  in  Syracuse  favored  the 
advance  of  the  Carthaginian  power.  Pyrrhtts  of  Epirus,  then  in 
Tarentum,  was  called  to  the  aid  of  the  Syracusans  (278).  He  was  at 
first  successful,  but  offending  most  of  the  Grecian  cities  by  his  sever- 
ity, they  took  sides  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  Pyrrhus  was  forced 
to  leave  Sicily.  On  the  voyage  back  to  Italy  he  was  defeated  by  a 
Carthaginian  fleet  (276). 

f  6.    LTDL4NS  AND  PHRYGIANS. 

Lydians.    Semitie. 

Geography :  Lydia,  in  the  strict  sense,  or  Meonia,  was  the  middle 
one  of  the  three  divisions  of  Asia  Minor  lyin?  on  the  ^giean  Sea,  the 
northern  being  Mysia^  the  southern  Caries    Rivers:  HermuSf  Cayetrue^ 
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Paeaika  (goldeiirsaiid^  in  Lydia;  Mwander  in  Cana.  Capital  of  Lydia : 
Sardes  at  the  base  oi  the  Tmohu  xKnge.  The  Lydians  beloneed  to 
the  Semitic  race,  like  the  CilicianSf  and  probably  the  Canons^  whereas 
the  other  peoples  of  Asia  Minor  were  in  all  likelihood  Aryans, 

The  kingdom  of  Lydia  at  the  period  of  its  greatest  extent  reached 
to  the  nSys  river  (now  the  iuW  Irmah),  and  included,  beside  the 
eomitries  mentioned  above,  BUhynia  and  Paphlagonia  on  the  Pontus 
Euxmus  (Black  Sea),  and  the  inland  country  of  Phrygia. 

Religion:  Worship  of  the  sun-god  Sandan,  and  the  goddesses 
Bla  (MylittOrAshera)  and  Ma  (Astarte),  The  last  two  became  united 
in  one  goddess,  under  the  name  **  the  fi;reat  mother  **  (Cybde),  who 
was  worshipped  in  Ephesus  as  Artemis  {Diana). 

Chronology:  Lyoia  was  ruled  by  two  successiye  mythical  dynas- 
ties, the  AUy€uks  from  AUys,  son  of  the  god  Manes  (prior  to  1229), 
and  the  Sandonidos,  who  traced  their  origin  to  the  fpaSandon  (1229- 
724).  The  Greeks  saw  in  this  latter  divinity  uieir  Herades,  and 
called  this  dynasty,  therefore,  the  Heradidoi.  The  last  king  of  this 
line,  Candaules,  was  murdered  (689  H  by  his  favorite  Gyges  in  collu- 
sion with  the  king's  consort.     With  Gyges  the 

688  ^-549  (?).  Dynasty  of  the  Mermnadai  came  to  the  throne. 
Under  these  sovereigns  the  Lydian  kingdom,  after  suffering 
severely  from  the  (Smmenans,  and  being  at  times  subject  to 
Assyria^  grew  in  power  and  extent.  Gyges  himself  extended 
his  sway  over  Mysia  and  to  the  Hellespont,  His  two  succes- 
sors conquered  Phrygian  and  carried  on  an  unsuccessful  war 
with  the  Grecian  cities  on  the  sea  coast. 

Alyattea,  the  fourth  of  the  MemmadoSf  warred  with  CyaxSres, 
of  MediOy  with  success. 

610  (?).  Indecisive  battle  between  Alyattes  and  CyaxSres,  Eclipae 
of  the  snn  predicted  by  Thalea  of  MUetna.  In  the  treaty 
of  peace  the  Halys  was  made  the  boundary  between  the 
Lydian  and  Median  kingdoms.    The  daughter  of  Alyattes  was 

Siven  in  marriage  to  Astyages,  son  of  Cyaxdres,  Alyattes  sub- 
ued  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia  in  the  north,  Caria  in  the 
south,  took  Smyrna  and  Colophon^  but  failed  to  subdue  the  re- 
maining coast  towns.  A  vast  treasure  collected  in  the  royal 
palace  at  Sardes,  Magnificent  buildings.  Buins  of  royal 
tombs  north  of  Sardes, 

£63-549  (?).    CroBSUs,  Son  of  Alyattes, 

captured  EphesttSf  and  afterwards  subdued  all  the  Grecian  cities 
at  the  coast,  Ionian,  .2!olian,  and  Dorian,  with  the  exception  of 
MOeiuSj  with  which  he  formed  a  league.  Active  intercourse  with 
European  Greece.  Solon,  of  Athens,  visited  Sardes.  After  the 
deposition  of  his  brother-in-law  Astyages,  of  Media,  by  Cyrus  the 
Persian,  Crcesus  attacked  the  Persian  empire.  FoUowing  the  am- 
Ingnons  advice  of  the  Delphic  oracle  he  crossed  the  Halys.  Inde- 
cisive battle  between  Croesus  and  Cyrus  at  Pteria,    Croesus  returned 

1  Busebius,  699 ;  Herodotus,  719. 

s  Ounoker,  Hut,  qf  Antiq.,  III.  414,  note  3. 
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irresolutely  to  Sardes,  wbither  he  "was  followed  by  CyruSf  who  de« 
feated  him  in  a  second  battle,  captured  SardeSy  and  took  Croesus 
prisoner  (see  p.  26). 

549  (?).  Fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Lydia,  which  was  united 
with  the  Persian  empire. 

750,  or  earlier,  an  independent  monarchy  was  formed  in  N.  W. 
Phrygia,  having  its  capital  at  Goraiceum,  Its  monarchs,  the 
dates  of  whose  reigns  are  uncertain,  bore  the  names  of  Gardias 
and  Midas  alternately.  A  Midas  contemporary  with  Alyat« 
tes  (about  600-^570^  and  a  Gordias  with  Croesus  (570-660). 
Fhrygia  conquered  by  Lydia  about  560.    (Rawlinson.) 

§  6.    INDIANS.    Aryan, 

Geography :  India,  the  central  peninsula  of  the  three  which  pro- 
ject from  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  a  vast 
triangle,  having  a  base  and  a  height  of  about  1900  miles,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  on  the  £.  by  the  Bay  of 
Bengalf  on  the  W.  by  the  Gidf  of  Arabia,  It  falls  into  three  geo- 
graphical divisions  :  I.  The  region  of  the  EUmalayaa.  The  central 
range  forms  an  almost  impassable  barrier  between  India  and  the 
Mongol  tribes  of  central  Asia  (Mt.  Everest,  29,000  ft.).  On  the 
E.  this  region  is  separated  from  Burmah  by  the  lower  ranges  of 
the  Ndgd,  Patkoi,  and  Yomas  {Aeng  Pass),  which  are  pierced  by 
the  Brahmaputra,  On  the  W.  the  S^fed  Koh,  Suldman,  and  the 
Hdlas  separate  India  from  Afghdnistdn  and  BcUttchistdn,  but  are 
pieroed  by  the  Indus  River,  the  Khaibar  Pass  (3373  ft.),  and  the 
Bddn  Pass  ^5800  ft.).  This  region  includes  Nepal  and  Kashmir, 
II.  The  fertile  Talley  of  the  great  rlvera,  which  receives  the 
drainage  of  the  northern  as  well  as  of  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Hima- 
layas. River  systems:  Indus,  SuU^  (provinces  of  Punjab,  \,  e.  the 
five  streams,^  Sind);  Ganges  (provinces  of  Bengal,  Oudh,  Rdjpu^ 
tdna ;  cities :  Calcutta,  Benares,  Delhi,  Allahabad)  ;  Bramaputra 
(province  of  Assam),  Ddtas  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra, 
ill.  The  Deccan,  or  southern  plateau,  separated  from  the  Ganges 
valley  by  the  FmJAjfa.moimtains  (5000  ft.),  and  bordered  by  the 
East  Ghats  (1500  ft.)  and  West  Ghats  (3000  ft.).  Rivers:  Goddoari, 
Krishna,  Kdveri,  all  flowing  through  the  East  Ghats  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.    Provinces  :  Madras,  BorSbay,  Mysore,  etc. 

Religion :  The  religion  of  the  early  Indians,  as  portrayed  in  the 
Vedio  hymns,  was  a  worship  of  Nature  :  Dyaush-pkar,  Father  of 
Heaven;  Varuna,  the  akj;  Indra,ih.e  rain-vapor;  Agni,  fire;  Maruts^ 
gods  of  the  storm.  After  the  settlement  in  the  Ganges  valley,  this 
primitive  faith  underwent  a  change. 

History  :  The  Indians  (^Hindus)  migrating  from  the  northwest, 
came  at  first  to  the  vallev  of  the  Indus  and  uie  Punjab,  and  thenoe 
slowly  pushed  their  settlements  down  the  valley  of  the  Granges^ 

1  Indus,  Ihtlum,  Cksnaub,  Ravi,  SuUtj  (modern  names). 
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where  they  were  probably  established  as  early  as  1600  B.  C.  The 
nattTe  tribes  whom  they  found  in  the  coontry  they  either  enslaved  or 
poshed  into  the  Hinialayas  on  the  N.,  and  on  to  the  Decean  in  the 
S.  {DraMians).  '  At  a  later  date  the  Hindus  spread  along  the  coasts 
ol  the  Decean  and  reached  Ceylon. 

Foondation  of  numerous  despotic  kingdoms.  In  the  conquered 
dirtriet  strict  Mpaiation  <rf  the  Aiyan  conquerors  from  the  sabjosated 
aborigines.  Development  of  the  royal  power  and  of  the  priestly  in* 
fluence.  Four  principal  castes:  Brahmans,  priests;  KshattTiyas, 
warriors;  VaisyaSf  agricultural  settlers.  These  three  were  of  pure 
Aryan  descent.  The  Bddras,  or  servile  caste,  were  of  aboriginal 
descent,  the  DAsas,  ^slaves.''  Transformation  of  the  ancient  laith 
into  the  religion  of  Brahma :  Brahma^  the  creator;  VuhnUf  the  pr^ 
server;  Siva^  the  destrover  and  restorer.  Spiritual  tyranny  of  the 
Brakmans,  acoomjAnied  by  a  high  development  of  philosophy,  gram- 
mar, etc.,  by  the  Brahmans,  in  connection  with  the  ezphuiation  of  the 
Vedaa  ("  revelations "),  or  services  for  the  various  religious  cere- 
monials:  Riff' Veda,  the  simplest  form;  Sama-Veda;  Yayur-Veda 
(black  and  white),  Atharva-Vedci,  To  tiiese  were  in  time  attached 
prose  treatises  composed  by  the  priests  and  called  the  Brahmanas,  one 
Deing  attached  to  each  Veda.  A  second  series  of  additions  were  the 
SuMs  C' sacred  traditions").  Poetry,  the  epics:  Maha-bhdratOf 
Ramayana.  Regulation  of  the  entire  thought  and  life  in  accord- 
ance with  strict  prescriptions,  which  were  afterwards  (about  000  ?^ 
gathered  together  into  the  book  of  the  laws  of  Mann,  being,  as  it 
was  claime<]^  a  divine  revelation  to  him,  the  tribal  ancestor  of  the 
whole  rvce.  Complicated  system  of  rites  and  ceremonies.  Pre* 
seriptions  concerning  cleanliness.  Terrors  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
second  birth. 

Magnificent  monuments  of  Indian  architecture,  especially  the 
CUff"  Temples,  which  were  excavated  in  the  rock,  both  upon  and  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  earth.    Later,  Pagodas, 

In  the  sixth  century,  appearance  of  the  reformer  Buddha,  L  e. 
^the  en]i|rhtened "  (623  to  643),  properly  Gautama,  afterwards  Sid" 
dkartka  (u  e.  "  he  who  has  fulfilled  his  end  *'),  son  of  prince  Sud^ 
dhodana.  Buddhism,  called  after  its  found(er,  was  originally  a 
philosophical  system,  without  creed  or  rites,  having  for  its  dl)ject  tha 
attainment  of  moral  perfection.  Through  its  doctrine  of  the  essen- 
tial equality  of  all  men,  it  was  directlv  opposed  to  Brahmanism. 

The  progress  of  Buddhism  produced,  alone  with  certain  changes  in 
the  old  system,  a  strong  Brahmanistie  reaction.    The  war  of  the  re« 
lisions  ended  with  the  expulsion  of  Buddhism  from  India.    It  main* 
tamed  itself  in  Kashmir  and  Ceylon  only,  but  the  loss  was  offset  by 
great  gains  in  central  and  eastern  Asia,  where  it  has  to-^y  over 
900,000,000  devotees  in  TkHtel,  China,  Japan,  etc. 
327.    Invasion  of  the  Punjab  by  Alexander  the  Great  (p.  76^. 
317-291.    Formation  of  great  empires  of  short  duration  (empire  of 
Magadha,  under  Ckandra-ffupta  (Greek,  Sandra-hottos),  and 
his  grandson, 
263-226  (?).  Aooka,  the  friend  of  Buddhism.  After  the  reign  of  A^ 
ka  the  Punjab  fell  under  the  supremacy  of  the  Gneoo-Baetnaa 
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empire  in  central  Asia,  and  thns  some  tincture  of  Greek  civ- 
ilization  was  imparted  to  this  pftrt  of  India.  The  Bactrian 
rulers  were  finally  expelled  by  Scythian  invaders,  several  dy- 
nasties of  whom  appear  to  have  reif;ned  in  the  Punjab  and 
along  the  Ganges.  Wars  of  the  native  prince  Vikramaditya 
against  the  Scvthiaas  (57  b.c.  ?)•  KanishkOy  Gr.  Kanerkey  was 
the  founder  of  the  last  dynasty  of  S^thian  kings,  who  were 
succeeded  by  an  unknown  people,  the  Chtptas,  Anotiier  branch 
of  the  Indo-Soythians  making  their  way  down  the  Indus  came 
into  conflict  with  the  Gvptae^  and  with  a  general  league  of  the 
Hindus  of  the  south.    In  the 

78  A.  D.  (?)    Battle  of  Kahror  the  invaders  were  utterly  defeated 
and  are  henceforward  not  mentioned. 
The  Guptas  reigned  in  Oudh  and  northern  India  until  they  were 

overthrown  by  foreign  invaders  (Tatars  ?)  in  the  latter  half  of  the 

fifth  century  A.  D. 

§  7.    BACTBIANS,  MEDES,  PERSIANS.    Ar^m. 

Geography:  The  Bactrians,  Medes,  and  Persians  inhabited  the 
plateau  of  Iran,^  between  the  SuUSmSn  ranee  on  the  E.  and  the  val- 
ley of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  on  the  W.,  between  the  Caspian  Sea 
on  the  N.,  and  the  Erythrcean  Sea  (Indian  Ocean)  on  the  S.  On  the 
western  border  of  this  highland:  Media  {Ed}at<ma,  Med.  Hangman 
tanet,  i.  e.  **  place  of  assemblies  ") ;  on  the  southern  border  along  the 
Persian  Gulf,  PemlB  (Pasctrgddos,  Persepdlis),  Carmania:  on  the  £ry- 
thnean  sea,  Gedrosia;  on  the  eastern  border,  Arachosia^  the  land  of  the 
ParopanisddcB,  at  the  foot  of  the  Parcpanisus  (Hindu  Koosh) ;  *  on  the 
nortJiem  border,  Baotrla  or  Bactrlana  {BaJctra),  Parthia  and  Hyr- 
cania  on  the  Caspian  Sea;  in  the  centre, ^rid  and  Ihangiana;  between 
the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxaries,  Sogdiana  (Maracandd). 

East  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Tigris,  in  the  lowlands:  Susiana 
(the  ancient  Elam)  with  Susa,  the  principal  residence  of  the  Persian 
kings.  Within  tids  broad  plateau,  a  wiaelv  accepted  theory  locates 
the  primeval  home  of  the  Aryan  or  Indo-European  or  Japhetic  race, 
from  which  in  prehistoric  times  successive  colonies  wandered  away  to 
the  south  and  west. 

About  1000  (?)•     Zoroaster  (Zaxathustra)  whose  doo- 

trine,  a  spiritual  reform  of  the  old  Iranic  superstitions,  was 
contained  in  the  21  (?)  books  of  the  A▼eBtG^  of  which  one 
only  has  come  down  to  us:  the  Vendidad,  L  e.  ''delivered 
against  the  Daioa,**  the  bad  spirits.  The  pith  of  the  doctrine  as 
set  forth  in  the  Avesta  *  is  the  conception  of  a  continuous  war- 
fare of  the  ffood  spirits,  whose  leader  was  the  good  god  Ahura- 
mazda  or  Auramcuda  (in  modem  Persian  Ommzd),  and  the 
evil  spirits,  or  Daeva,  whose  leader  was  AngromainWf  in  mod- 
em Persian  Ahriman),  over  the  life  and  death,  weuare  or  in- 

1  Klepert,  Atlas  Antiquus^  Tab.  II. 
^  Kiepert,  Manual  of  Ancient  Geography^  p.  30. 

>  Avetta  is  the  law  itself,  Zend  the  later  commentary  on  the  law;  benoe  Zend' 
a/Mta^  and  the  ezpreesions  Z€nd4a%guage,  Zsnd'ptqplt, 
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juy,  of  man  and  his  boqI  after  death.  In  this  new  doctrine 
MUhra  the  ann-god,  originally  the  highest  of  the  Iranian  gods, 
appeared  as  a  creature  of  the  creator  Ahuramazda^  but  never- 
theless the  equal  of  the  latter  in  di&;nity  and  diyinitr.  Worship 
of  fire,  whose  blaze  scared  away  the  eyil  spirits  of  the  night ; 
reyerence  paid  to  water,  and  the  fertile  earth,  the  daughter  of 
Ahuramazda,  The  priests,  called  Athrava  (from  athad,  fire), 
by  ihe  Bactrians,  and  Magians  (Maghush)  by  the  Modes, 
formed  a  distinct  hereditary  class  ;  an  institution  which  was 
copied  by  the  ancient  priestly  families  of  Persia,  after  the 
general  acceptance  in  that  country  of  the  reformed  faith, 
which  came  to  them  from  Bactria,  through  Media. 

Aboat  1100.  Formation  of  a  powerful  Empire  in  Bao- 
tria,  mythical  reminiscences  of  the  deeds  of  whose  kings 
are  perhaps  contained  in  the  Shahruimsh  of  the  poet 
Firdufii  (about  1000  a.  d.). 

As  early  as  the  ninth  century,  the  Assyrians  imdertook  ezpedi- 
tionfl  against  the  plateau  of  Iran,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century,  the  western  portion  of  this  plateaa.  Media,  and  Persia,  be- 
came permanently  subject  to  Assyria. 
640.    Reyolt  of  the  Medea  from  the  Assyrians. 

640-558.    Median  Empire. 

The  first  prince  of  a  Median  dynasty  mentioned  was 

708-655.  DeJ6ce8  (Ai}7<$«nrf,  old  Pers.  I>ahyaukd)y  to  whom  is  as- 
eribed  the  foundation  of  the  capital  Edmt&ia,  He  does  not 
appear,  howeyer,  to  haye  reigned  oyer  the  whole  of  Media,  or 
to  naye  been  independent,  but  rather  to  haye  continued  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Assyri^ois.    His  son, 

656-633.  Phraortes  (<I>paopn;s,  Pers.  Fravartis),  was  the  first 
who  united  the  whole  country  under  one  ruler  and  established 
the  independence  of  Media.  He  made  the  Persians  tributary, 
although  their  natiye  ruler  AchcBm&^es  (Hakhamanis),  who  was 
raised  to  the  throne  after  the  reyolt  of  the  Persians  from  As- 
syria, retained  his  crown  under  Median  supremacy,  and  be- 
queathed it  to  his  descendants. 

After  Phraortes  had  fallen  fighting  against  the  Assyrians  (p. 
15)  his  son, 

833-593.  CyazSres  (Kwl^t,  Bers.  UvaKksaihra^  succeeded  him 
and  continued  the  war  with  Assyria  successfully.  Inroad  of 
ihe  Scythians,  After  their  departure  (about  62o  ?  see  p.  15), 
Cyaxdres  subjugated  Armenia.  War  with  Alyattes  king  of 
Lydia  (p.  21). 

606  (625  ?).  Cyaxdres,  in  alliance  with  Nahopolassar  of  Babylonia, 
eaptured  Nineveh  and  destroyed  the  Empire  of  Amiyiia 
(p.  15),  whose  territory  on  the  left  shore  of  the  Tigris  fell  to 
the  Medians.  He  also  oon<piered  eastern  Iran.  Media  at  the 
death  of  CyaxSres  was  the  most  powerful  monarchy  of  Asia. 
His  son, 

603-^658.    Aatjages  (^Aim^f),  last  king  of  the  Medes.     Cyrus,  of 
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the  family  of  the  Achcemenida  in  the  Persian  tribe  of  the  Pa* 
sargadcs,  which  reigned  in  Persia  under  Median  supremacy, 
deposed  Astydges,    The  supremacy  passed  (558)   from  the    • 
Medes  to  the  Peraiane. 
Herodotus  (I.  107,  etc.)  reports  a  tradition  of  the  Median  descent 
of  Cyrus  through  his  mother  Manddney  daughter  of  Astydges^  which 
is  adorned  after  the  Oriental  manner,  with  the  dream  of  Asiydges,  the 
interpretation  of  the  Mag^,  the  exposure,  miraculous  rescue  and  rec- 
ognition of  the  boy  Cyrus,  the  cruel  punishment  of  Harpdgus,  his 
treachery,  etc.     This  story  is  evidently  an  invention  of  the  Medes, 
who  would  not  admit  that  they  were  conquered  by  a  stranger. 

According  to  Ctesieu,  the  daughter  of  Astydaes  was  named  Amy" 
tisj  and  was  the  wife  of  a  Mede,  SpUamas.  After  the  deposition  of 
Astydges  and  execution  of  Spitamas,  Cyrus  made  her  his  consort. 

658-330.    Persian  Empire  founded  by 

658-529.    Cyrus  (Kvpos,  Pers.  Kurus). 

Cyrus  strengthened  the  Persian  power  oyer  those  peoples  of 
Iran  which  were  formerly  subject  to  the  Medes,  and  over  the 
Armenians  and  Cappadocians,    War  against  CroBSua  of  Lydia 
(p.  21).    After  the  indecisive  battle  of  Pteria  (554  7\  Cyrus 
advanced  on  Sardes,  defeated  Cnssus  in  a  second  battle  on  the 
HermuSy  stormed  Sardes,  captured  Crcesus,  and  deprived  him 
of  his  Hnedom,  but  otherwise  treated  him  aa  a  friend  and  ad- 
viser (65^.* 
The  Grecian  story  told  by  Herodotus  (I.  86)  of  Cyrus'  intention  to 
bum  Crcdsus,  who,  on  the  pyre,  calls  to  mind  his  interview  with 
Solon,   of    his  consequent  pardon  by   Cyrus,  and  the  miraculous 
quenchine  of  the  flames  by  the  Delphic  Apollo,  who  had  formerly  re- 
ceived vfSuable  presents  from  Croesus,  betrays  a  purpose  of  bringinff 
Grecian  wisdom  into  strong  relief  (proverb  of  Solon,  that  no  mortu 
is  to   be  called  fortunate  before  death),  and  of  vindicating  the 
Grecian  god.    It  is  inconsistent  with  the  command  of  the  Persian 
faith,  not  to  contaminate  the  sacred  fire.    Probably  Crcssus  wished 
to  appease  the  aneer  of  the  gods  against  his  people  and  country, 
according  to  Semitic  usage,  by  burning  himself;  according  to  the 
Lydian  story,  the  swir-ood  Sandon  does  not  accept  the  oifermg,  bat 
puts  out  the  flames  with  rain. 

Cyrus  returned  to  Ecbat&na.  A  revolt  of  the  Lydians  was  quickly 
repressed.  Mazdres  and  Harpdgus  made  the  Grecian  coast  cities 
tributary  to  the  Persians.  A  portion  of  the  Phocaxms  mienited  to 
Corsica;  driven  thence  (see  p.  19)  they  went  to  Elea  {Fdia)  ia 
southern  Italy.     Harpfigns  conquered  Caria  and  Lyci<i. 

639-638.  War  of  Cyrus  against  the  Babylonians.  After 
a  siege  of  nearly  two  years  (diversion  of  the  Euphrates) 
Babylon  was  captured.  The  Babylonian  Empire  waa  in- 
corporated with  the  Persian;  the  Phanicians  and  CUidam 

1  The  date  of  the  fall  of  Sardes  is  dioputed.  Dunoker  (Book  viil.,  chap.  6), 
gives  649. 
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retained  their  natiye  rulers  under  Persian  supremacy ;  the 
Jews  were  sent  from  Babylon  back  to  Palestine  (p.  11). 
529.  CynUf  who  was  occupied  during  the  last  nine  years  of  his 
reign  with  wars  against  the  eastern  peoples,  fell  in  one  of  these 
expeditions.  The  story  of  his  death,  like  that  of  his  birth, 
has  been  poetically  adorned  and  yariously  related.  According 
to  one  tradition,  probably  of  Median  origin  {Herodotus,  L 
202-^214),  Cyrus  fell  in  battle  against  Tompris,  the  queen  of 
the  MassaaetCB,  whose  son  he  Ind  overcome  by  deceit.  She 
thrust  the  dissevered  head  of  the  Persian  monarch  into  a  skin- 
bag  of  blood  that  he  might  "  drink  his  fill  of  blood."  Ac- 
cording to  CtesiaSf  Cyrus  died,  on  the  fourth  da^,  of  a  wound 
which  he  received  in  a  victory  over  the  Derbwes,  The  son 
and  successor  of  Cyrus, 

529-522.  Cambyses  (Ka/i/Svon;^,  Pars.  Kambujiya),  con- 
quered Egypt  by  his  victory  at  Pdusium  (p.  7). 

^5^^    Capture  of  Memphis,   Expedition  up  the  Nile  toward  JEthiapia; 
f auure  of  provisions  in  the  desert  compelled  him  to  turn  back. 
•   The  tyrant  ot  Cyrene  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Camr 
hyseSy  out  a  projected  attack  upon  Carthage  by  sea  was  pre- 
vented by  the  refusal  of  the  Phoenicians  to  lend  their  ships 
(p.  19).   I>estruction  of  the  army  corps  dispatched  against  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  (Oasis  5toaA). 
Cambyses  slaughtered  the  bull  Apis  in  Memphis  '  ^?^,  and  mani- 
fested in  all  ways  a  choleric  and  bloodthirsty  disposition.    On  the 
way  back  from  Egypt,  he  died  in  Syria,  either  from  an  accidental 
wound,  or  by  his  own  hand.    A  Magus  seized  the  sceptre  and  pro* 
claimed  himself  the  brother  of  CambvseSf 

622.  Bardija  (Gr.  ^fi^pSis),  who  had  been  murdered  at  Cambyses' 
command.  After  a  short  reign  the  usurper  was  put  to  death 
by  the  princes  of  the  seven  Persian  tribes,  the  most  influential 
oi  whom, 

621-485.  Darius  (Aopcio^,  Pars.  Darayavui),  son  of  Hya- 
taspes  (  Vistafpa),  was  made  king. 

The  father  of  Darius,  Hystaspes,  was  the  head  of  the  younger  line 
of  the  AchoanerOdm  (the  elder  became  extinct  with  Cambyses  and 
Bardija)  and  the  rightful  heir  to  the  Persian  throne.  The  son, 
Darius,  however,  was  recognized  by  the  other  princes  as  king.  Later 
his  accession  was  ratified  bv  the  production  oi  auguries.  (Anecdote 
of  the  neiffhing  horse  in  nerodotus.  III.  86.) 

ReooU  of  the  Babylonians,  The  city  of  Babylon  recaptured  only 
after  a  siege  of  more  than  20  months.  (Self-mutilation  of  Zopprus^ 
in  order  to  deceive  the  Babylonians.) 

518  (?).  Afterwards  Danus  suppressed  revolts  which  had  broken 
out  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  (in  Media,  PersiOf  Parthia^ 
etc.),  and  conquered  the  right  oank  of  the  Indus. 

1  Aceording  to  Bruffsch,  587. 

*  See  on  this  point  Bmicsoh,  J7tff.  of  Egypt.  11.  389  ff.,  who,  by  the 
gwisaloiy  of  the  Jpif  showed  the  improoabiUty  of  the  stoiy* 
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613  (?).    UiiBaooeisfol  expedition  of  Darku  aftaiiist  the  Seythians 
with  a  land  force  of  700,000  men.    The  fleet  of  the  Greeks  of 
Asia  Minor  was  condacted  hv  the  tyrants  of  the  Ionian  citiea. 
Bridge  of  boats  across  tilie  boiphana.    Bridge  over  the  Ister 
(Danube).    After  an  aimless  adyance,  lack  of  provisions  in- 
duced a  retreat  (Herodotus,  lY.  190  seq.).    iMrius  rescued 
by  the  faithfulness  of  Histueus  of  MUetm  (against  the  adyioe 
of  MiUiades  of  Athens,  tyrant  in  the  Chersonese).    Thracia 
made  subject  to  Persia.    Cyrene  conquered  by  a  force  sent 
from  Cgypt. 
StiBa,  in  Sunana,  since  the  time  of  Darius  the  principal  residence 
of  the  ''Great  King"  (/IcuriXc^r  rdy  /Soo-iA^r,  ti4ya$  fiwrt\§6Sf    Pers. 
KhehayathiyorKhBhayaihiyandm,  whence  the  modem  Persian  Shahm" 
$hah),    Ecbatdna  in  Media  was  the  summer  residence.    £rection  of  . 
a  new  royal  palace  at  Penepolis  in  Persia,  where  ruins  with  inscrip- 
tions and  sculptures  haye  been  discoyeredi  as  well  as  at  Susa.    At 
Persepolis,  too,  the  tombs  of  the  kings. 

Divme  worsliip  paid  to  the  king,  the  satisfaction  of  whose  wants 
was  the  final  purpose  of  the  state.  Maintenance  of  a  costly  court, 
with  an  elaborate  ceremonial.  Construction  of  great  military  roads. 
Completion  of  the  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Bed  Sea,  which  Ramessu 
H.  had  beeun  and  Neku  had  continued  (p.  6).     Establishment  of 

fostal  stations,  of  course  only  for  the  carriage  of  royal  messages. 
Kyision  of  the  empire  into  20  (?)  satrapies,  each  under  a  satrap 
(Persian  Khshatra-pati,  i.  e.  ''  lora  of  the  proyinee "),  with  regal 
accommodation  in  palaces  surrounded  by  eztensiye  gixdenB  {ParO" 
disios).  Subject  cities  or  tribes,  and  indeed  whole  nations,  enjoyed 
their  own  laws  and  separate  administration,  under  natiye  though  de- 
pendent princes. 

600-494.  BevoH  of  the  Ionian  Greeks,  incited  by  ffia- 
titeus  of  Miletus,  who  had  been  accused  to  Darius  and  sum- 
moned to  Susa,  and  his  son-in-law  Ari^agdras.  With  the 
assistance  of  Athens  and  Eretria,  Sardes  was  captured  and 
burned.  The  lonians,  defeated  by  the  Persian  army,  were 
abandoned  by  their  allies  from  Athens  and  Eretria;  their  fleet 
was  defeated  at  Lade,  opposite  Miletus.  The  lonians  were 
a^ain  reduced  to  subjection,  and  the  Milesians,  by  command  ci 
Iwius,  were  settled  about  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris. 

488-490.  War  of  Darius  against  the  European  Greeks  (p.  56). 
Great  preparations  for  a  new  expedition  against  Greeoe.  Be- 
yolt  among  the  Egyptians. 

485.    Death  of  Darius.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

485-465.     Xerxes  I.  {U4p^ris,  Pen.  Khehayarsha), 

480.  War  against  Greece  (p.  58).  Xerxes  and  his  eldest  son  mur- 
dered l)y  Artabdnus,  captain  of  the  body-guard.  The  second 
son  of  Aerxes, 

465-424.  Artazerzea  I.  (Pers,  Artaehshatra),  called  KoKp^x^ip,  Lon- 
mmdnus,  succeeded  to  the  throne. 

402-455.    Second  reyolt  of  the  Egyptians  nnder  IndrOs,  asnsted  hj 
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the  AthemaoB,  snppreased  by  the  satrap  Meaabyzus  (Amyr» 
tcBus  alone  maintained  himaeli  about  the  mouths  of  the  Nile). 
Wan  with  the  Greeks  {p»  63).  Beginning  of  the  internal  de- 
cay of  the  Persian  empire.  Revolts  of  the  satraps.  Merce- 
naiy  troops.    The  son  of  Artaxerzes, 

424.  Xerzes  n.,  after  ruling  one  month  and  a  half,  was  murderedi 
by  his  brother, 

SogdianuB,  who  after  six  and  a  half  months,  was  murdered 
by  his  brother  Ochus^  who  reigned  under  the  name 

424-405.  DariuB  n.,  Nothus,  He  was  under  the  influence  of  his 
wife  Parysdtis.  Third  revolt  of  the  Egyptians,  who  maintained 
their  independence  for  sixty  years  (4S-354\ 

405-362.  Artazerzea  n.,  Mnemon.  Revolt  oi  his  brother,  the 
youn^r  C3mis,  who,  assisted  by  Grecian  mercenaries,  attacked 
the  kmg  in  the  neighborhood  of  Babylon. 

401.  Cyrus  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cunaza  in  personal  combat  with  his 
brother. 

400.    Retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks,  Zenophon  (AruMsis). 

362-338.  Artazerxes  in.  Revolt  of  the  Fhosnicians  and  Egyptians 
suppressed.  Artaxerxes  poisoned  by  his  favorite,  the  Egyp- 
tian BagoaSf  who  placed  on  the  throne  the  kine's  youngest  son, 

338-336.  Arses,  whomhe  likewise  murdered,  in  enter  to  put  a  great- 
grandson  of  Darius  Nothus  in  his  place. 

336-330.  Darius  IIL,  Codonuxnnus.  Bagoas  executed  by  poison^ 
War  with  Akxcmder  of  Macedonia  ;  Darius  murdered  oy  the 
satrap  Bessus  while  fleeing,  after  the  battle  of  Gauffamela 
(331). 

330.  Destniotion  of  the  Persian  Empire.  See  Grecian  history, 
4th  period,  p.  74 » 

§  8.    PARTHIANS.1    Turaniant* 

Geography:  The  Parthian  empire  extended  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  IndtUf  from  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Araxes  to  the  Indian 
Oceanj  covering  nearly  the  same  g^round,  and  having  in  the  main  the 
same  divisions,  as  the  rersian  empire,  of  which  it  was,  indeed,  in  many 
ways  an  avowed  imitation.  Partnia  proper,  the  region  between  the 
JaxarteSf  and  the  desert  of  Irariy  the  Caspiem  Sea  and  the  province  of 
Aria,  was  a  satrapy  of  the  Persian  empire.  About 
250.    The  Parthians  revolted  under  the  lead  of  Arsaces,  the  chief  of 

a  tribe  of  the  Doha  (Scythians).    The  revolt  succeeding, 
250(?)-247.    Arsaces  I.  was  raised  to  the  throne.    He  was  suo- 

ceeded  by  his  brother  Tiridates  as 
247-214.    Arsaces  n.,  who  firmly  established  the  independence  of 

Parthia.    His  son, 
214-196.    Arsaces  m.,  successfully  resisted  Anttocfaus  the  Great. 
Ars€U!es  IV.  (Priapatius)  and  Arsaces  F.  (Phraates  I.)  accom- 
plished but  little  of  importance.    The  son  of  the  latter, 

1  Bswlinson. 

*  The  use  of  this  name  mufit  not  be  understood  as  implying  belief  in  the  racial 
unity  of  all  the  peoples  to  whom  it  is  applied.  It  denotes  merely  the  mass  of 
Asiatics  who  belonged  neither  to  the  Semitic  nor  to  the  Aiyan  family. 
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174-136.  Mithridates  I.,  founded  ihe  Empire  of  the  Par- 
thians,  extending  his  sway  over  Media,  Susiana,  Per- 
sia, Bain/Ionia,  Bactrim.  Subject  nations  were  permitted 
to  retain  their  native  kings  in  subjection  to  Parthia.  The 
Parthian  civilization  was  rude  and  of  a  low  order. 

136-127.  Phraates  n.  (Anaces  VIIJ)  xnepressed  a  revolt  of  Bahy» 
loniay  but  fell  iighting  against  tne  Turanians.  The  incursions 
of  these  nomadic  tribes  became  more  frequent  under  Artabanta 
(Anaces  VIIL),  127-124,  who  likewise  fell  in  battle  against 
them.  They  were,  however,  effectuallj  checked  by  Mith- 
ridates n.  (Anaces  IX,),  124-37,  who  also  extended  the 
power  of  Parthia  in  other  directions,  until  towards  the  close 
of  his  reign  he  was  defeated  by  Tigranes  of  Armenia.  Under 
Phraates  III,  (Anaces  XII,),  G&-GO,  the  Parthians  first  be- 
came embroilea  with  Rome,  war  with  this  power  breaking  out 
in  54.  Under  Orodea  I.  {Anaces  XIV,),  54r^7,  EzpeditioD 
of  CrasBUS  (p.  140).  Expedition  of  Antonius,  36,  against 
Phraates  IV.  (Arsaces  Xv,),  From  37  b.  c.  to  107  a.  d. 
Parthia  was  ruled  by  a  series  of  ten  monarchs,  whose  reigns 
were  mostly  occupied  with  struggles  for  the  succession.  VdUh 
geses  /.,  50-90  ;  Armenia  lost.    An  attempt  made  by 

107-121  A.  D.  ChosrodB  (Arsaces  XXV.)  to  recover  Armenia 
brought  about  the  successful  Parthian  expedition  of  Trajan, 
whose  conquests  were,  however,  abandoned  as  soon  as  made. 
Vologeses  TIL  (Arsaces  XXVII,),  149-192  a.  d.,  became  in- 
volvM  in  a  war  with  M,  Aurelius,  which  terminated  in  the 
complete  submission  of  the  Parthian.  His  successor,  Vologeses 
IV,,  192-213  A.  D.,  lost  northern  Assyria  to  Rome. 

215-226  A.  D.  Artabanns  m.  (Arsaces  XXX.),  last  king  of  Par- 
thia. In  his  reign  Parthia  suffered  severely  at  the  hands  of 
Caracalla,  but,  alter  his  death  and  the  defeat  of  Macrinus,  had 
regained  its  former  power,  when  the  empire  was  brought  to 
an  end  by  the  success  of  an  insurrection  of  the  Persians  under 
Artaxerzes,  son  of  Sassan,  who  defeated  and  slew  the  Parthian 
monarch.  The  Tatar  empire  was  replaced  by  the  Aryan  kins^ 
dom  of  the  Basaanidad,  or  the  New  Persian  Empire  (22o- 
662  A.  D.  Q).  187). 

§  9.    CHINESE.     Turanian. 

Geography:  China  in  the  broad  sense,  or  the  Cbineae  Bmpire, 
embracing  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  and  Tib^  as  well  as  China  proper, 
is  bounded  N.  by  Asiatic  Russia,  £.  bv  the  Sea  ^  Japan,  the  YeUow 
Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  China,  S.  and  S.  W.  by  the  Sea  of  CAtna,  Cochin 
China,  Burmah,  W.  hj  Kcuhrmr  sxid  East  Turkestan,  China  (land  of 
the  Seres  among  the  ancients,  Cathay  in  the  Middle  Age^,  comprises 
less  than  half  of  the  Chinese  empire,  being  about  1474  miles  long  by 
1355  wide.  Vast  alluvial  plain  and  delta  in  the  N.  E.  Mountainous 
and  hilly  in  south.  Rivers:  Hwang-ho  (Yellow  Rioer);  Tang-tsse- 
Keang;  Se4ceang,    Ptovinces:  1,  Chih4i  (or  Pe^chih4%),  with  Peking, 
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the  capital  of  the  empire;  2,  Kean^~900y  the  most  populous  and  best 
watered  of  the  provinces,  wiUi  the  cities,  Nan^ldng^  Skang-haiiS,  Gof^ 
houy;  4,  Keang^se;  5,  ChS-keang,  with  the  city  Ning-po;  6,  Puh-keen, 
comprising  the  islaudof  Formosa  (Tcatoan);  7,  Hoo-pih;  8,  Hoo^nan; 
9,  Ho-nan;  10,  Shanrtung  with  the  TVi^^Aan  mountun;  11,  Shanrse; 
12,  Shen^9e;  13,  Kan^suh;  14,  Sze^uen;  15,  Kwang-ttmg,  with  the 
dtieSy  Canton^  MacaOf  Hong-Kong  (properly  Hiang-kumg) ;  16,  Kvxmg- 
u;  17,  ytfi»^«ian;  18,  Kte&rihowj  19,  Shing-kmg, 

Beli^on:  Uncertainty  concerning  the  oldest  religion  of  the  Chi- 
nese. By  some  writers  it  is  considered  little  higher  than  fetichism^ 
while  omers  see  a  monotheistic  belief  in  the  worship  df  Tt,  Their 
reli^on  embraced  a  worship  of  ancestors,  of  deified  rulers,  and  of 
saints  generally,  classed  in  antitheses  of  opposing  qualities  (yang  and 
yin),  heaven  and  earth,  male  and  female,  from  whose  interaction 
all  created  beings  sprang.  Ideas  of  future  life  indistinct,  no  system 
of  rewards  and  punishments.  System  of  offerings;  never  human  sac- 
rifices. In  the  fifth  century  B.  c.  appeared  the  philosopher  Con- 
fncitis  (K'ung^oo-tsze,  551-478),  who  taught  no  new  theology,  and 
did  not  remodel  the  old  religion,  but  whose  ethical  code  and  personal 
influence  secured  for  him  an  enthusiastic  following.  It  was  a  revi- 
val, rather  than  a  reformation,  of  the  ancient  faith.  Enunciation  of 
the  Golden  Rule.^  Contemporary  with  Confucius  was  L&o-tsse,  the 
author  of  a  s^tem  of  ethical  philosophy,  Taoism,  the  "  way  or  method 
of  living  which  men  should  cultivate  as  the  highest  and  purest  devel- 
opment of  their  nature "  (Lcffge).  At  a  later  time  there  grew  up  a 
mtem  of  gross  and  mystical  superstition,  which  took  the  name  of 
Tdoismj  domed  Lao4sze,  and  became  one  of  the  recognized  religions  of 
the  empire.  Buddhism  introduced  into  China  about  A.  D.  65,  where 
h  has  degenerated  into  alow  superstition,  but  still  numbers  many  dev- 
otees and  has  deeply  affected  the  older  religions.  Begging  priests. 
Mohammedanism  has  also  its  adherents.  The  common  reli&^on  of 
the  lower  classes  is  the  old  ancestor  and  spirit  worship,  complicated 

Sr  the  introduction  of  elements  from  all  the  sects  above  mentioned, 
o  state  religion;  toleration  of  all  faiths. 

Chronology.  The  Chinese  regard  themselves  as  aborigines.  For- 
eign scholars  derive  them  from  wandering  bands  of  Tatars,  or  from 
the  peoples  of  Tibet  and  Farther  India.  It  is  probable  that  the  first 
aettlements  were  made  in  the  valley  of  the  Hwang-ho. 

The  Chinese  possess  an  intricate  system  of  chronology  which  ear- 
lier writers  trusted  almost  implicitly,  but  which  modem  scholars  have 
severely  criticised.  The  dates  assigned  before  800  b.  c.  are  probably 
wholly  untrustworthy.  Chinese  annalists  place  the  creation  between 
two  and  three  millions  of  years  before  ConpAciuSf  and  divide  the  inter- 
vening space  into  ten  epochs.  In  the  eiehth  of  these  are  placed  the  fa- 
moos  emperors  YeuMihaou  She  Q*  nest  builder ''),  Suy-jin  She^  the  dis- 
coverer of  fire,  Fuhif  Chinrnuna,  inventor  of  the  plough,  and  Yaou, 
who  first  drained  the  valley  of  Hwana^.  These  sovereigns  are  to  be 
regarded  as  largely  mythical,  as  are  the  dynasties  of  Hia  (2205-1766) 
aid  Shang  (1766-1123). 

1  I«SSe,  lUUgioM  of  China,  137-139. 
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1123-255.  Chow  Dynasty.  Daring  the  time  of  this  dynasty 
we  reach  historic  ground.  Development  of  a  feudal  system* 
The  imperial  domam  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  empire,  whence 
the  name  applied  to  the  empire,  '*  Middle  Kingdom."  Un- 
der Sing-wang^  birth  of  Gonxuoius,  551  B.  c. 

255-206*  Dsmasty  of  Tain,  famous  for  the  energetio 
monarch  Che^toang-te  (24&-210),  who  extended  the  empire  to 
the  sea,  defeated  the  Mongols,  built  the  Chinese  TKTall  (1400 
miles  long,  15-30  feet  h^h,  15-25  feet  broad);  213,  Ch^ 
wang^  ordered  the  destruction  of  many  thousand  historieal 
and  philosophical  books. 

206  B.  G.-221  A.  D.  Dynasties  of  East  cmd  West  Han. 
Brilliant  period  of  Chinese  history.  •  The  power  of  the 
feudal  lords  limited,  the  empire  consolidated  and  strengthr 
ened,  and  extended  westward  to  Btusian  Turkestan, 
Conquest  of  northern  Carea  (109  A.  d.).  Annexation  of 
ITainan,  This  period  was  succeeded  by  one  of  great 
confusion. 

221-265  A.  D.  Epoch  of  the  Three  Kingdoms:  Wei,  in  the  north; 
Wu,  in  the  east;  and  Shuh,  in  the  west.  WuH,  265  A.  d.,  re- 
united a  large  part  of  the  empire  and  founded  the  dynasty  of 
Tsirif  but  the  country  soon  relapsed  into  a  divided  state,  which 
conthiued  until 

690  A.  D.  Yang-Kian,  prince  of  Suy,  in  the  northern  king- 
dom of  Wei,  extending  his  conquests  southward,  united  the 
whole  empire  under  his  sceptre  and  founded  the  dynasty  of 
Suy. 

§10.    JAPANESE.    Turanian. 

Geography:  The  Japanese  ^  empire,  Dai  Nippon,  is  a  chain  of  isl- 
ands which  skirts  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  opposite  Corea,  Man- 
churia, aud  Amur.  It  comprises  four  larcfe  islands:  Kiushiu;  SMko- 
hd;  Hondo,^  or  Honahiu,  tiie  princioal  inland;  Yezo:  and  some  three 
thousand  small  islands.'  Nature  of  the  country,  rock^,  mountainous, 
Tolcanic.  Highest  mountain,  Fasiyama  (12,000  ft.),  m  the  centre  of 
the  east  coast  of  Hondo.  Rivers  numerous  but  small;  amonfi[^the 
largest:  Tone-qaioa,  Shinano-gatoa,  Ktodf-gawa,  Ti-gawa.  Lake  Biwa 
in  Hondo.    Principal  cities:  Kioto,  Yedo,  or  Tolao,  Yokohama,  Osaka. 

Religion:  The  most  ancient  religion  of  Japan  bears  the  native 
name  of  Kami-no-michi,  "  the  way  of  the  gods,  but  is  better  known 
abroad  by  the  Chinese  term  Shintd.  It  consisted  of  a  theology  which 
comprised  the  gods  of  heaven,  the  mikados,  many  deified  mortals,  ani- 

^  Japan  (Zytangu  in  the  Bfiddle  Age)  it  a  name  given  to  the  empire  by 
foreiffpere.    It  is  probably  of  Chinese  origin. 

^  This  is  the  name  recently  applied  to  the  main  island  bv  the  Japanese  govs- 
ernment;  previously  the  Japanese  had  no  name  for  this  island.  Nippon,  the 
name  frequently  given  it  by  foreigners,  is  the  name  of  the  whole  empire. 

>  Saghaiin  was  given  to  KcuBia  m  1875  in  exchange  for  the  Kurile  isUuida* 
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mals,  plants,  and  natoial  objects,  and  of  a  ritual  for  the  worship  of 
these  deities.  The  chief  command  of  the  religion  was  implicit  obedi- 
ence to  the  gods,  especially  to  the  mikado.  It  had  no  moral  code. 
It  was  en^hfliically  a  state  religion,  and  was  often  used  as  a  political 
engine.  In  552  a.  d.  Bnddhiam  was  introduced  into  Japan,  where 
it  spread  rapidly.  Deyelopment  of  a  score  or  more  of  sects.  (Amonff 
others  Shwrsku^  which  teaches  salvation  by  faith  in  Buddha.)  Bu£ 
dhiam  for  a  time  overshadowed  the  older  religion,  but  the  present 
government  has  fully  reinstated  the  ShvntQ  faith.  * 

Chronology:  The  origin  of  the  Japanese  is  uncertain.  They  in- 
vaded the  islands  from  Asia,  and  conquered  them  from  the  savaee 
Aino9y  whom  they  found  there.  The  present  Japanese  are  certaimy 
a  mixed  race,  containing  Turanian  and  Malay  elements. 

While  the  mythical  history  of  Japan  comprises  a  dynasty  of  gods, 
followed  by  a  dynasty  of  rulers  descended  from  the  sun-goddess,  and 
who  are  sometimes  assigned  reigns  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years 
each,  the  earliest  date  of  what  is  believed  in  Japan  to  be  authentic 
history  is  660  B.  c;  the  dates  are  probably  untrustworthy  until  much 
Uiter. 

060-585  B.  c.  Jimmu  Tenno,^  the  first  Mikado,*  being 

the  5th  in  descent  from  the  sun-goddess.  He  was  leader  en 
the  invasion,  and  conquered  Kimhiuy  ShihokUf  and  a  part  of 
the  main  island.  Jimmu  is  regarded  by  many  foreign  scholars 
as  a  mythical  character.  He  was  the  founder  of  an  unbroken 
dynasty,  of  which  the  reigning  mikado,  MuUU'HitOf  is  the  I22d 
ri23d  counting  Jingu)  sovereign.  The  10th  mikado,  Snjia 
(97-30  B.  c.)  introduced  reforms,  reorganized  the  administr»- 
non  of  the  empire  and  generally  advanced  the  civilization  of 
the  people.  Intercourse  opened  with  Ccrea,  Succeeding  em- 
perors continued  the  war  with  the  native  Ainos,  who  were 
pushed  further  and  further  to  the  north.  Especially  famous  is 
the  reign  of  the  12th  mikado, 

71-130  A.  D.  Keiko,  whose  more  famous  son,  Tamato-Dake,  ''the 
warlike,"  conquered  the  great  eastern  plain,  the  Koanto,  The 
14th  mikado^  Ckinaiy  dying  suddenly,  was  succeeded  by  his  wife 
the  renowned 

201-269  A.  D.  Jlngu-Kogo,  sometimes  called  the  15th  mikado,  al- 
though never  f ormallv  crowned.  She  suppressed  a  rebeUion 
in  KiushiUf  and  herself  led  an  army  to  doreOt  which  she  re« 
duced  to  submission.  Diplomatic  relations  with  China.  Her 
son  and  successor, 

270-310  A.  D.    OJln,  was  a  great  warrior,  and  is  still  worshipped  as 

1  His  tnie  name  was  Kan-vamtitoHfoare^ikO'no-mikoto,  After  the  introdnc- 
fion  of  Chinese  charMterSf  the  long  native  names  of  gods  and  emperors  were 
transcribed  into  the  shorter  Chinese  equivalents.  It  also  became  customary  for 
tbe  mtkados  to  receive  after  death  a  different  name  from  that  which  they  had 
borne  while  living.  The  first  mikado  received  the  name  Jimmu,  "spirit  of 
war,"  to  which  was  joined  one  of  the i>fficial  titles  of  the  mikado,  Tennd,  **  lord 
of  heaven." 

^  Mikado,  the  most  general  title  of  the  emperors.  Is  derived  either  from  3ft, 
** honorable,"  and  Kudo,  "  gate  "  (compare  *'  Sublime  Porte,"  and  ** Pharaoh  " 
p.  1,  note  3),  or  from  Mika,  "great,"  and  to,  **  place.*' 
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the  god  of  WAT.  Introduction  of  ChineBe  liteTatnie  and  ciyil« 
ization,  which  at  this  date  was  far  in  advance  of  the  Japanese. 
From  this  time  to  the  sixth  century  the  annals  of  Japan  are 
marked  by  no  great  events. 

B.   WESTERN  PEOPLES. 

S  1.    CELTS.    Aryan. 

*  CdtBf  or  KdtSf  is  the  name  ffiven  to  that  race  which,  at  the  dawn  of 
authentic  histo^,  occupied  £e  extreme  west  of  Europe.  Thev  be- 
longed to  the  Indo-European  family,  and,  if  the  Asiatic  origm  of 
that  family  be  accepted,^  were  the  first  branch  to  enter  upon  the 
westward  migration. 

a.    Continental  Celts.    Gauls. 

Geography:  At  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest  (59-51)9 
G>anl,  or  that  part  of  Europe  occupied  by  the  CeU»  (KcAro/)  or 
Gauls  (r^tAAoi),  was  divided  among  three  great  groups  of  tribes: 
Belgians,  dwelling  between  the  lower  Rhine,  the  forest  of  Ardennes^ 
the  MamCf  and  Seine,  This  people  have  been  claimed  as  Teutons, 
but  the  weight  of  evidence  assi^  them  to  the  Celts.'  Tribes : 
Remi,  Suessiones,  Netvii^  Menapit,  Oanla,^  dwelling^  between  the 
Seine,  Mame,  middle  Rhine,  luione,  and  Garonne.  Tribal :  In  the 
valley  of  the  Seine  (Sequana):  ParisU  (with  the  city  LtUetia  Parisi- 
orum,  now  Paris),  Sendnes ;  in  the  valley  of  the  Loire  (Liger) : 
Namnetes,  Turdhes,  Camutes,  BoO,  ^dui,  Avemi;  W.  of  the  Seine : 
Treovri;  in  the  valley  of  the  Saone  and  RhSne:  Sequam,  AUobroges, 
The  Aqnitaniana,  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Pyrenees,  were  not 
Celts,  but  Iberians.    In  Switzerland:  HdvetO,  VinddicL 

Religion :  Soon  after  the  con<mest  the  theology  of  the  Gauls  was 
largely  superseded  and  corruptea  bv  the  introduction  of  the  Roman 
gods.  Little  is  therefore  known  of  the  pure  Celtic  religion,  whose 
nature  has  consequently  become  a  favorite  subject  for  cuspute.  It 
was  a  pantheism,  which  had  its  cycle  of  great  gods,  its  local  divin- 
ities, its  deifications  of  forests,  rivers,  and  fountains.  Among  the 
great  gods  are  the'  following,  with  their  Roman  equivalents :  Bormo, 
Grannus  (ApoUo),  with  his  companion  the  goddess  Damona;  Segonu^ 
Canntdus  (Mars),  with  the  goddess  NemeUmia;  Belisama  (Minerva  t); 
Taramicus  (JypUer).  Complicated  and  imposing  ceremonial,  con- 
ducted b^  the  Dmids,  or  priests,  who  were  accorded  at  least  equal 
honors  with  the  nobles.  They  did  not  form  an  hereditary  class,  but 
were  recruited  from  tiie  people.    Exemption  from  nulitary  service 

1  See  Introduction. 

s  The  Belgians  are  aUo  claimed  as  non-Aryans,  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Aauitanians. 

'  Dahn,  Urgetch.  d.  Germ.  III.  26,  note  9. 

4  la  spite  of  Cssar's  statement  that  the  Gauls  were  called  Celts  in  their  own 
language,  the  two  names  are  not  considered  synonymous.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Qallic  tribes  formed  a  division  distinct  from* the  Celtic  tribes  (using  Celt  in  the 
narrow  sense  of  inhabitant  of  Gaol).  The  attempt  has  even  been  made  to  draw 
the  geographical  bonndary  between  them. 
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and  taxes.    Use  of  writmg»  with  Grreek  alphabet.    Exercise  of  jnriB- 
diction.    Hmnaii  sacrifioea. 

Civilisation :  That  the  Celts  of  Ganl  had  reached  quite  an  ad- 
Taneed  stage  of  civilization  ^.  is  dear  from  the  readiness  with  which 
the^  aecepted  the  higher  ciyilization  of  Rome,  and  from  the  fact  that 
their  social  state  as  depicted  by  Csesar  exhibits  a  degeneracy  which 
was  not  seen  again  in  northern  Europe  until  the  decay  of  the  Neus- 
trian  state  under  the  Merowingians,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  a.  d. 
Chronology:  Before  the  conquest  the  history  of  the  Celts  of 
Ganl  is  the  history  of  their  collisions  with  the  southern  nations. 

Hie  Celtic  migration  was  slow,  and  large  bodies  were  left  behind 
at  yarious  points,  as  in  Bohemia  and  tl^ughout  Germany,  where 
many  traces  of  Celtic  occupation  surviyed  the  Teutonic  conquest. 
According  to  some  writers  we  Celts  immigrated  in  two  bands,  the 
Goiddic  or  Gadhdic  Celts  being  the  more  northerly,  and  the  Bry' 
thonic  or  Cymric  Celts  the  more  southerly ;  this  is  but  a  surmise. 
Not  earlier  than 

2OOO1  The  CeltB  reached  the  western  shores  of  Europe.  Their 
principal  settlements  were  made  in  central  France.  They 
here  attained  their  highest  culture,  and  from  this  point 
detachments  went  forth  to  conquer  new  lands.  There  were 
four  principal  emigrations. 

1.  To  the  British  lales.    Date  unknown.    See  p.  36. 

2.  To  Spain,  where  they  mingled  with  the  rberian  inhabitants 
and  formed  the  Celtiberians.  Celts  in  Spain  were  known  to  Herodo- 
tus in  the  fifth  century  B.  c. 

3.  To  Northern  Italy.  The  legendary  history  of  Rome  places 
this  eyent  in  the  reign  of  Tarqninius  Fnscus,  or  about  600  B.  c. 
Tribe  followed  tribe  until  the  whole  of  northern  Italy  was  occupied 
(Gallia  Cisalpina).  Tribes  :  Bituriges  (Milan),  Cenamani  (Brescia  and 
Verona),  Bou  (Bologna),  Senones  (coast  between  Rimini  and  Ancona). 
990.    Conquest  of  Kome  by  the  Senonee  under  their  Brennus,  i.  e. 

military  leader. 
283.    Extermination  of  the  Senones  by  the  Romans ;  defeat  of  the 

Boii  on  the  Yadimonian  lake. 
238.    General  league  of  Cisalpine  Gauls  against  Rome.    Defeat 

of  the  league  at  Telamanf  225.    Capture  of  Milan  by  Scipio. 

Formation  of  Roman  colonies  at  Ptacentia,  Cremona^  Muttna, 

In  the  second  Funic  War,  Hannibal  induced  the  G«uls  to 

take  up  arms,  but  in  the 
193L    Battle  of  Mntlna,  the  last  resistance  of  the  Boii  was  broken 

and  northern  Italy  was  rapidly  Romanized. 

4.  To  Ghreeoe  and  Asia  Minor.  In  278  a  band  of  Oanla  under  a 
Brennus  rayaged  Macedonia  and  Greece.  After  a  futile  attack  upon 
Delphi,  the  suryiyors  made  their  way  by  land  to  Asia  Minor,  where 
they  settled  in  the  interior,  and  gaye  their  name  to  Qalatia. 

• 

1  The  stsM  of  development  in  dyflization  attained  by  ancient  peoples  mnst 
be  largely  aetennined  by  the  decree  of  oomplexity  found  in  their  social  and 
political  systems.  In  our  day,  woen  material  comforts  and  conveniences  form 
A  so  mncn  larger  part  of  the  popular  idea  of  civilisation  than  they  ever  did 
before,  it  is  weQ  to  remember  tms  in  judging  Uie  civilizations  that  are  gone. 
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Of  the  Celte  of  GatQ  little  u  known  until  the  Roman  oonqnest 
Some  time  before  this,  it  is  probable,  the  pressure  of  the  Teutonie 
migration  had  made  itself  £ut  in  the  wert,  but  the  details  of  the 
conflicts  are  unknown.  Celts  and  Teutons  beeame  here  and  there 
intenpersedy  but  in  general  the  Rhine  was  the  boundaiy.  About 
125-121,  the  Romans  conquered  Southern  Graul  and  miade  it  a 
province  (Cfallia  Narhonensis),  While  tiie  Celtic  origin  of  the  Cimbri 
may  not  be  admitted  without  question,  it  is  certain  that  Gallic  tribes 
played  a  considerable  part  in  that  great  invasion  of  Italy  (11^101). 

58-5L  Conquest  of  Qaul  by  Cedsar  (p.  138),  after 
which  die  history  of  Gaul  belongs  to  that  of  Rome. 

b.    Celts  of  the  British  Isles. 

BRITAIN. 

Geography :  The  island  of  Britain  forms  an  irregular  triangle,  and 
is  bounded  £.  by  the  German  Ocean^  S.  by  the  Straits  of  Dover  and 
the  English  Channd,  W.  by  St,  George^s  CMmnel,  the  Irish  Sea,  North 
Channel,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  falls  into  three  ffeog^phical 
divisions,  corresponding  somewhat  to  the  later  political  mvisions.  I. 
The  extreme  north,  beyond  the  deep  indentauons  of  the  Fhth  of 
Clyde  and  the  Frith  of  Forth,  is  mountainous  and  barren,  with  numer- 
ous small  lakes  (Loch  Ness,  Loch  Tay,  Loch  Lomond),  and  sharply 
cut  coasts  on  the  west.  II.  The  southern  and  eastern  portion :  huly 
in  the  N.  and  W. ;  on  the  £.  a  broad  plain,  well  watered  and  fertile. 
Eastern  riven :  Humber  (Ouse,  Trent),  Witham,  WeUand,  Nen,  Ouse, 
running  through  a  broad  fen-land  into  the  Wash,  Thames.  Western 
rivers  :  Severn,  Mersey.  Island  of  Wight  In  early  times  the  neater 
part  of  this  plain,  the  modem  England,  was  covered  with  forests, 
of  which  scanty  traces  remain.    The  Andredstoeald  covered  a  large 

Eart  of  the  counties  of  Surrey  and  Sussex ;  north  of  the  Thames  a 
uge  forest  extended  nearly  to  the  Wash,  of  which  Epping  and  Hair^ 
auk  forests  formed  a  part.  The  fens  about  the  Waiah  were  much 
more  extensive  than  now.  IIL  The  broad  western  promontory  of 
Wales,  mountainous  with  small  riven.    Island  of  Anglesea. 

Religion  and  Civilisation :  The  Celts  of  Britain  were  ruder  than 
their  brethren  of  Gaul,  and  never  reached  the  same  stage  of  civilisi^ 
tion,  but  they  seem  to  have  resembled  the  continental  Celts  in  cus- 
toms and  rehgion.    Druids.    Bards. 

History,  a.  Mythical:  Inordinate  pride  of  aneestiy,  a  fertile  im- 
agination, and  an  acquaintance  with  Bmlical  and  classical  history  enr 
abled  the  British  bards  and  priestly  historians  to  compose  for  their 
race  a  mythical  past,  unique  in  its  extent,  its  detail,  and  its  disregard 
of  time  and  space.  Gaul  was  colonized  by  Meschish,  son  of  Japhet, 
son  of  Noah,  about  1799  (Anno  Mundi^  under  the  name  of  Samotkes. 
Meschish  ruled  Gaul  109  yean,  when  ne  conquered  Britain  in  1906 
(a.  m.)  and  reigned  over  both  countries  47  yean.  He  was  followed 
by  six  sovereigns  of  his  race,  but  on  the  accession  of  the  seventh^ 
Lucius,  2211  A.  M.,  Britain  was  wrested  from  his  rule  by  Albion,  a 
descendant  of  Ham.    He  and  his  suocesson  reigned  over  Britain 
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pntil  2896  A.  M.  or  1108  B.  C,  when  the  line  of  Japhet  reoovered  the 
iflhuid  in  the  penon  of  Brute,  great-grandson  of  jEneas  of  Troy. 
Brate  built  Trowiouant^  afterwards  Lud^s  Town,  London.  He  was 
f oQowed  by  his  desoendfints,  among  whom  we  may  mention  Bladud, 
founder  of  Bath»  Leir  (841-791),  Perrex  and  Porrex  (496-491),  with 
whom  his  line  expired.  Britam  for  a  time  divided  into  five  king- 
domsy  was  finally  reunited  under  Malnutciua  DunwaUf  the  son  of 
Cloten  king  of  Cornwall  (441-401),  whose  son  Brermus  left  his  island 
home  to  sack  Borne,  assault  Delnhi,  and  found  the  kingdom  of 
Qaiatia^  Among  the  successors  of  MaJmucius  were  Coill  (160-140). 
Pjfrrkui  (66-64),  and  Lud  (who  in  some  mysterious  manner  began 
to  reign  in  69)  Casswelaunua  (expedition  of  Ceesar),  Cymbdine  (19 
B.  C.-16  A.  D.),  Caractactu,  Vartigem  (445-455  (485)  a.  d.).  Arthur 
(508-^542^.  Finally  the  list  merges  in  the  historical  une  of  the 
kings  ana  princes  of  Wales. 

6.  Probable,  The  Britons  of  historic  times  were  CdU  who  came 
to  the  island  from  Gaul  at  two  periods.  The  first  invasion  was  very 
earlv,  and  the  invaders  were  Celts  of  the  Goidelic  (Gadhelic)  or 
noruiem  branch.  From  the  testimony  of  sepulchral  monuments  it 
is  conjectured  that  the  Celts  found  two  races  in  Britain :  a  small, 
dark-haired  race,  perhaps  of  Iberian  stock,  and  a  large  light-haired 
zace  of  Scandinavian  origin.  The  Goidelic  C^lts  conquer^  without 
exterminating  the  previous  inhabitants,  and  held  the  land  many  cen- 
turies, until  a  new  invasion  of  continental  Celts  occurred.  This  time 
it  was  the  Brythonic  or  Cymric  Celts  of  the  southern  stock,  who  crossed 
the  channel,  probably  not  very  lonff  before  the  expedition  of  Cesar, 
and  dispossessed  their  kinsmen  ox  the  southern  and  eastern  portion 
of  the  island.  Tribes :  CantHj  the  most  civilized,  AttrebatUy  BetgOy 
Damnomij  SUureSf  Trinobantes,  Icenif  Brigante8,  etc. 

The  ancients  received  their  first  direct  knowledge  of  Britain  from 
Pytfaeaa  of  Maaiillia,  who  landed  on  the  island  in  the  third  centu^ 
B.  c.  That  the  FhoBnicians  ever  visited  Britain  is  doubted  by  English 
scholars,  who  contend  that  they  obtained  their  tin  either  from  the 
rivers  of  Gaul,  or  from  the  Gallic  tribes  who  imported  it  from 
Britain.    With 

6£h64  B.  0.  The  two  ezpeditionB  of  GeBsar,  the  actual 
history  of  Britain  beg^s.  The  effect  of  the  invasions  was 
transitory. 

43  A.  D.  Claudina 'began  the  conquest  of  Britain  in  earnest,  and  his 
generals  reduced  the  country  south  of  the  Avon  and  Severn. 

68.    Revolt  of  Boadicea,  leader  of  the  Iceni ;  her  defeat. 

78-85.  Agrloola,  under  Ve^wian  and  Domitian,  carried  the  Roman 
arms  far  into  Scotland  and  built  a  wall  from  the  Frith  of  Forth 
to  the  Frith  of  Clyde  as  a  defense  against  the  wild  tribes  of 
the  north.  Hencef orwud  Britannia  formed  a  tolerably  quiet 
part  of  the  Roman  empire.  Roman  fortresses,  towns  and  villas 
covered  its  soil  in  profusion. 

121.    Hadrian  built  a  waU  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway.    In 

1  Breimiu  killed  himself  after  the  repulse  from  Delphi;  hii  army  settled  in 
Galatia. 
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189.    Antoninus  strengthened  the  wall  of  Agrioola.    In  210  Sevena 

added  new  defenses  to  that  of  Hadrian. 
180l    Legendary  conversion  of  Lnoltifl,  king  of  the  Trinobantes,  to 
Chxlatianity,  after  which  the  pew  religion  spread  through- 
out the  country,  a  church  was  organized  and  bishoprics  f  ounaed 
at  Canierburv  and  York  ^f). 
With  the  decay  of  the  empire  its  newer  in  Britain  declined.    Troops 
were  withdra¥m  to  asslBt  in  defending  the  continental  borders,  or  in 
supporting  the  claims  of  rival  aspirants  for  the  crown.    During  the 
third  century  the  attacks  of  the  PicU  and  Scots  in  the  north  j;rew 
more  and  more  severe,  while  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts  sulrezed 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Frank  and  Saxon  pirates.     Count  of  the 
Saxon  Shore,^  we  officer  in  charge  of  the  coast  between  the  JVash 
and  Southampton  water,  which  was  most  exposed  to  these  ravages. 
From 
286-294  Britain  was  ind^ndent  under  Ceranains,  who  proclaimed 

himself  emperor  of  Britain. 
860.    Scots  from  Ireland  ravaged  the  western  shores. 

410.  Honoriua  renounced  the  sovereignty  of  Britain.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  legions  left  Britain  to  her  own  resources.  A 
period  of  civil  dissension  and  exposure  to  foreign  inroads  fol- 
lowed, broken  by  the 

411.  ''Alleluia  yiotory  "  of  the  Britons  accompanied  by  St.  Ger- 
manuSy  over  the  Piets,  Finally  the  king  of  the  Damnonii, 
Vortigem  (Guorthigen)^  either  by  usurpation  or  election,  ob- 
tained the  soverei|;ntv  over  a  large  part  of  the  island,  and«  as 
the  story  goes,  in^itea  the  invasion  of  the  Teutonic  conquer- 
ors (p.  176). 

IRELAND. 

Qeography :  Lyinff  W.  of  Britain,  Ireland  is  bounded  on  the  £. 
by  the  North  Channel,  the  Irish  Sea,  and  St.  George^ s  Channd;  on  all 
other  sides  by  the  Atlandc  Ocean.  It  is  a  low  plain,  frinjeed  with 
hilly  tracks  upon  the  coast ;  aboundinc^  in  lakes  {Lough  Corrib,  L. 
Mask,  L.  Erne,  L.  Neagh,  Lakes  of  Kiuamey,  L.  Dearg,  L.  Ree)^  and 
rivers  (Boyne,  L\ffey,  Barrow,  Blackwater,  S?tannon). 

Religion  and  Civilization:  In  Ireland  as  in  Britain  we  find 
Celtic  inhabitants,  Celtic  religion,  and  Celtic  culture,  but  both  in 
a  still  more  primitive  form  than  in  England ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  it  may  be,  the  Celts  of  Ireland  were  the  best  representatives  of 
primitive  Aryan  civilization.    Druids.    Bards. 

History:  Again  the  historian  is  confronted  with  a  vast  mass  of 
very  valuable  tradition  mingled  with  a  great  amount  of  priestly  in- 
vention. The  Irish  historical  books  speak  of  five  invasions  of  Ire- 
land.   I.  Partholan  led  a  force  from  central  Greece,  which  ruled 

1  Comet  Litorit  Saxoniei  per  Britanniam,  An  attempt  has  been  made  (Lap- 
penberg,  Kemble)  to  show  that  this  name  indicates  the  settlement  of  Saxons 
upon  this  shore  long  before  the  Teutonic  conquest.  What  people,  it  has  been 
asked,  would  name  a  portion  of  their  country  after  its  worst  enemies  ?  A  ref- 
erence to  our  ''Indian  Frontier,"  b^  which  is  meant  land  held  by  the  whites 
but  molested  by  Indians,  might  dispel  this  objection.  The  argument  £rom 
coinage  is  stronger,  but  on  the  whole  the  assumption  does  not  seem  to  be 
provM. 
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Izelaad  300  yean,  and  >iien  died  of  the  plagae,  and  were  saoceeded 
by  II.  Nemed,  from  Scyihia,  who  also  died  of  the  plague.  III.  Fir- 
bol^i,  who  came  under  five  chiefs  and  settled  in  various  parts  of 
the  island.  IV.  The  Toatha  D4  Danann,  of  the  race  of  Nemedf  who 
defeated  and  nearly  exterminated  the  FirMffs.  V.  Mllealana  or 
Boots,  who  under  Qolam,  son  of  Breogauy  came  from  Spain,  and 
eonquering  the  T%iailha  De  Danann,  divided  Ireland  among  the  sons 
and  other  relatives  of  Galam.  The  ancestrv  of  Galam  goes  back 
to  Noah.  The  historical  interpretation  of  tnese  legends  seems  at 
present  to  be  that  Ireland  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era  was  occupied  in  the  north  by  Oaiddic  Celts  (CruttAnt,  Picts) ; 
in  the  e9st  and  centre  by  Brituh  and  Belaic  tribes  {Cymric^,  and  in 
the  southwest  {Munster)  by  a  people  of  southern  extraction  {Ibe- 
rians f).  Between  the  numerous  petty  kingdoms  thus  established 
incessant  war  prevailed,  with  the  details  of  which  the  legendary  his- 
tory is  filled.  Toathal  (died  160  A.  d.V  a  powerful  king  who  reigned 
over  LemMter  and  Meatk,  and  warrea  with  the  rival  kingdom  or 
kingdoms  in  Mnnster,  is  probably  historic.  Iriah  XnTaaiona  of  Brit- 
ain :  Settlements  in  Wales,  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  and  especially  in 
the  north.  Ireland  was  never  conquered,  or  even  invaded^  by  the 
Romans,  though  Aericola  had  planned  an  Irish  expedition.  The 
Irish  were  converted  to  Christianity  in  the  fifdi  century.  PaUadius, 
sent  to  Ireland,  431  A.  D.,  died  soon  after.  St.  Patrick  (Succath  or 
M<nm),  took  up  the  work  and  brought  it  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
Establishment  of  numerous  monasteries,  which  in  the  next  oen- 
tozy  attained  wide  renown  for  the  learning  of  their  members. 

§2.    GRECIAN  HISTORY.    Aryam. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  8X7RVEY  OF  ANCIENT  GBEECE. 
See  Eiepert,  Atlas  Antiquum,  Tab.  Y  and  YI. 

Hie  peninsula  of  Qreeoe  (Hellas,  ^  *EW4s)  bounded  N.  by  Mace' 
donia  and  lUyria^  and  on  all  other  sides  by  the  sea  (£.  mare  /Egceymj 
S.  mare  Myrtoum  and  mare  CretXeum^  Vf.  mare  Ionium),  is  divid^  into 
four  principal  regions :  PeloponneenB,  Central  Qreeoe,  Theaaaly, 
Epima. 

A.  Peloponneatia  (fi  ncXMr^ymirot,  Island  of  Pelops),  connected 
with  the  mainland  bv  the  narrow  Isthmus  of  Corinthf  washed  on  the 
N.  by  the  waters  of  tiie  CorinihUm  Gulf,  is  divided  into  nine  dis- 
tricts :  1.  Aohala,  formerly  inhabited  by  lonians,  in  twelve  com- 
munities, or  cantons.  jE^^Urni,  capital  of  the  confederacy,  Patrcs. 
2.  Elia  or  Eleia,  in  iEolic  dialect,  VdHis,  drained  by  the  Alphius  and 
Penius.  It  is  subdivided  into  Elia  Proper,  or  Hollow  Elia:  EUs 
and  its  harbor  CylUne,  Piaatia  :  Olynwia,  not  a  city  but  a  temple  of 
Zeus,  in  a  waUed  grove  ("AAm),  with  places  for  games,  altars,  and  va- 
xions  buildings,  and  Trlphylia.  3.  Meaaenia :  Pylos,  the  home  of 
Nestor,  opposite  the  island  of  Sphacteria,  Messine,  built  in  369  B.  c, 
the  hill  fortresses  of  Ithome  and  Ira.  4.  Laoonla  (Aoiwmic^),  with 
the  mountain  range  of  Tayg&us,  ending  in  the  promontory  TsDii&rus  : 
&Mrta  (Xwd^ni),  on  the  ru'ht  buik  of  the  EurOtas;  north  of  Sparta, 
Sidlasia:  on  tiie  coast  Belost  and  Gythium  the  harbor  of  Sparta. 
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5.  ArgoUs  {rh  ''Apyos,  4  *Apy€(a)  oomprised  many  cant(HiB,  politically 
independent  of  one  another :  Argos,  with  its  harbor  NaupCfa,  on  the 
flrailf  of  Argolis,  near  by  Tiryns,  with  Cyclof|ean  walls,  Henmdnef 
Trcezin,  Epidaums,  on  the  Sartmicus  sinus;  inland,  Mycenos  with 
Cvolopean  structures.  The  Lion  Gate,  the  so-called  Treasure  House 
of  Atreus.  6.  Phllasia:  Phlitb,  7.  Corintliia :  Corinth^  formerly 
Ephpra  with  its  citadel  Acrocorinthus,  8.  Sioyonia:  Sicyan  (Xucv^v), 
9.  Arcadia,  the  mountainous  region  in  the  interior,  wiUi  the  ranges 

SlUne  and  Erymanthus  on  the  borders  of  Achaia;  MantineOf  Tegea, 
iffcdopdUSf  the  latter  founded  in  370. 

B.  Central  Qreeoe,^  also  divided  into  nine  districts:  1.  Megarip, 
since  the  Dorian  conquest,  belonging  ethnographically  and  politi- 
cally to  Peloponnesus:  MegdrOf  and  its  harbor  Niscea.  2.  Attioa 
QkrruHi)  with  the  mountains  Pamis,  Brtiissus  (Pentdicwt),  HymettuSf 
and  the  promontory  of  SurXum,  the  riyulets  Cephissus  and  Ilissue, 
Athena  (*A99mu)  with  the  Acropdlis  (PropyloBa,  ParthSnon,  Erech" 
theion),  the  fortified  harbor  of  Pirceus  (Xlupatt^s)^  connected  with  the 
eity  by  the  Long  Walls  (r^  fAacfA  rtixn ;  rit  (tjccAi)),  the  two  unimportant 
harbors  Munydda  and  Zea  and  the  open  bay  of  Phaleron,  which  served 
as  a  roadstead.  Attic  demes  :  Eleusts^  MarcUhon,  DeceHoy  Phyle,  etc. 
3.  BcBOtla,  with  Mts.  UdXcon^  and  Citharon,  Lake  Copais,  traversed 
by  the  Cephissus;  Thebes  (hrrdwvKos),  with  its  cztadel  the  Cadmia; 
Thesmas;  Leuctra;  PIcUgbos,  which  separated  itself  very  early  from 
the  Boeotian  league  and  allied  itself  with  Athens  ;  HaliartuSy  CoroniOy 
OrchomMnos,  On  the  coast;  Avlts^  Ddlum,  and,  not  far  distant,  Tan" 
dgra,  4.  Phoois:  At  the  base  of  Mt.  Parnassus,  Delphi  (AfA^i), 
with  the  oracle  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,_  Cm«a,  with  its  harbor^ 
Cirrha ;  Elat6a.  5.  Baatem  laoorla  :  (AoKpol  li^ot),  for  a  time  di- 
vided by  a  part  of  Phocis  into  the  southern  region  of  the  Opnntian 
Looriana  with  the  town  Opus,  and  the  noruem  of  the  Bpione- 
midlan  Iiocriana  (L  e.  they  who  dwell  on  the  moimtain  of  Cnemis) 
with  the  town  Thronium.  6.  Western  laoorla  (AoKpoi  i4nr4fHoi,  callea 
by  the  other  Grecians  AoKpol  6C6\Mf  ''the  stinking").  AnahissOf 
Naupactus.  7.  Doria  (Aofpts).  between  the  mountains  (Eta  and  Par" 
nassuSf  the  country  of  a  small  body  of  Dorians,  who  at  the  time  of 
the  Dorian  invasion  remained  in  the  north,  called  from  its  four  uninn 
portant  villages,  the  Tetrapciis.  8.  2ltoUa,  Calydon,  PleurGn,  and 
Thermum  (afterwards  the  place  where  the  assembly  met  at  the  time 
of  the  iBtolian  lea^e).  9.  Aoamania,  with  the  promontory  AcUum; 
Stratus,  near  the  nver  Achelous,  ('AxcA^os)  which  separates  AcamO' 
nia  from  jEtolia, 

C.  Theaaaly,  watered  by  the  Penius  (valley  of  Tempe},  with  the 
mountain  range  of  Pindus  in  the  W.  on  the  border  of  Ejairas\  in  the 
S.  Othrys;  in  the  £.  Peiion,  Ossa;  in  the  N.  Olympus  ana  the  Cawbu' 
nian  mountains.'  Five  divisions  from  S.  to  N.:  1.  Phthiotia,  in  the 
most  southern  part,  MaUs,  on  the  Sinus  Maliacus  was  the  Paaa  of 
Thermopylas,  i.  e.  ''gate  of  the  warm  springs;^  LoanXa,  2.  Theaaa- 
llotia,  PharsSlus,    3.  Pelaagiotia,  Phme,  Cranndn,  Larissa  on  the 

^  The  expression  ffeUat  propria  first  appears  in  the  Roman  period  ;  the 
Greeks  never  used  ffellas  for  the  name  of  this  particular  part  of  the  country. 
*  Bat  see  Eieperty  Lehrb.  d,  a,  Gtogr.,  §  210,  note  1. 
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Pen^iiB.  4.  HestiflBOtiB.  5.  The  eastern  coast  land,  Magneala, 
Jolcoe,  on  the  Sinus  PagcuasuSf  Demetrias. 

D.  Epims.  In  historic  times  inhabited  by  Qlyrian  tribes  not  of 
pore  Grecian  blood.  Principal  tribes:  MoIosbIcuib,  in  whose  tern* 
tory  was  AmbradUif  not  far  from  the  Ambracian  golf,  and  Dodona 
(oraole  of  Zeus)^  TheBprotiaiiB,  Pandoeta  on  the  Acherouy  Chao- 
niana. 

In  Macedonia,  which  lay  north  from  Thessaly,  the  following 
places  are  to  be  noted:  PydnOf  PeilOf  the  royal  residence  since  the 
reign  of  Archelaus  (formerly  ^gae  or  Edessa  enjoyed  this  distino- 
tion).  On  the  peninsula  Chaloidloe:  OlyrUhuSf  Potidcea,  Stafflrus.  In 
Thraoe:  Atnphtpdiis  near  the  mouth  of  iheStryrrumfPhilippaif  Ahderal 
PeritUkus  (HeracUa)f  Byzanfkmu  In  the  Thraolan  CdiexBoneBe: 
S&toSf  opposite  Abydos  in  Asia  Minor. 

Most  important  ialands :  In  the  ^gean  sea :  1,  Crete 
(Kp^ni,  iKar6fiiro\ts):  Cnosus  (Gnossus),  and  Gortvn(a);  2,  Thera,  a 
colony  of  Sparta,  itself  mother  city  of  Cyrene  m  Africa  (p.  49), 
Mdas;  3,  the  12  Cyolades:  Paros,  Jyaxos,  to  the  north  the  small  Oe- 
loB  (Mt.  CyrUhus,  sanctuary  of  Apollo),  Cythnos,  Ceos,  AndroSy  Tenoi^ 
etc  In  the  Saronic  gulf:  4,  ^gfna  {Atyiva);  5,  Salamis.  In  the  sea 
of  Eubcea;  6,  Eabcea  with  the  promontory  of  Ariemisium  in  the 
north,  Chalcis,  Eretria.  In  the  Tkracian  sea:  7,  lAsmnos;  8,  Samo' 
ihrace;  9,  Thasos.  On  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  from  N.  to  S.:  10, 
TinedoSy  not  far  from  Ilium  or  Troy,  in  the  district  of  Troas;  11, 
XieBbOB:  Afitylene,  Methymnaj  12,  Chios;  13,  jSottuw  opposite  the  prom« 
ontory  of  MycCUe;  14,  Cos;  15,  Rhodes. 

In  the  etistem  part  of  the  Mediterranean  the  island  of  Cypma, 
(K^pos),  cities  (originally  Fhoenician,  afterwards  Greek):  Salands 
(Sckcdeni),  Pcmhos  and  Amathus,  centre  of  the  worship  oi  Aphrodite 
(Venus  Amathusia). 

In  the  Ionian  sea  from  S.  to  N. :  1,  Cythem,  south  of  Laconia,  with 
temple  of  Aphrodite;  2,  ZacyrUhos;  3,  CephaUenia,  called  by  Homer 
Scamos;  4,  Ithaoa;  5,  Leucas;  6,  Corcyra  (Kcpicvpa),  perhaps  the  Scheria 
of  Homer. 

BEUGIOK  OF  THE  GREEKS.^ 

The  religion  of  the  early  Greeks  was  a  pantheistic  nature-worship^ 
distingoished  among  others  by  the  multiplicity  of  its  deities,  and  their 
intricate  gradation,  as  well  as  by  the  wealth  of  biographical  detail 
which  the  imagination  of  the  poets  provided  for  them.  The  great 
cods,  Olympic  deities,  were  12  in  number.  Male  diyinities:  Zeus  *<  the 
God,"  lord  of  the  skjr,  and  ruler  of  all  other  gods  as  well  as  of  men; 
Poseidon,  god  of  the  sea;  ApoiUo,  probably  originally  the  highest  god 
of  some  local  district,  the  divinity  of  wisdom,  of  healing,  of  music  and 
poetry,  but  not  until  later  the  swr^od;  Ares,  god  of  war;  Hephaestus, 
god  of  fire,  and  of  work  accompli^ed  by  the  application  of  fire,  set 
apart  from  the  other  gods  by  his  lameness;  Hermes,  god  of  invention, 
commercial  skill,  cunning,  bravery.     Female  divinities:  Hera,  oon- 

i  Bawlinson,  Religions  of  ike  Ancitnt  Wrtrld,  Also  Glrote,  Hist,  of  Greece^ 
lol  I.;  Cumus,  Urieeh.  Giuch.  I.  54»-60;  466-M9  psMim.  ' 
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Boit  of  Zeus;  AihenOf  the  maiden  goddess  sprang  from  the  head  of 
Zeus,  the  embodiment  of  wisdom  and  of  housewifery;  Artemis^  god- 
dess of  hunting,  afterwards  connected  with  the  moon,  as  her  brother 
Phoebus  Apollo,  with  the  snn ;  AphrodUey  goddess  of  sensual  love,  prob- 
ably introauced  from  the  East;  HeiHa,  goddess  of  fire,  especiaUy  of 
the  hearth-fire  ;  Demeter,  ''earth-mother,    presiding  over  aericulture. 

In  the  lower  rank  of  gods  may  be  mentioned:  Dionystus,  god  of 
wine  and  drunkenness;  Hades,  god  of  the  lower  world,  the  Graces^ 
the  Muses,  the  Fates,  the  Furies,  etc.  The  fields  and  forests,  the 
ocean  and  the  rivers  were  crowded  with  Nymphs  and  Hamadryads, 
Naiads  and  Nereids,  while  creatures  of  a  lower  order.  Satyrs  (among 
whom  Pan  rose  to  the  level  of  a  god  of  the  second  rank)  and  monsters 
(jCydopes,  Gorgons,  Centaurs,  etc.)  abounded. 

Keverence  was  also  paid  to  the  heroes,  ideal  representations  of  fa- 
mous men,  real  or  imaginary.  Such  were  Cadmus  (Thebes),  Theseus 
(Athens),  and  Heracles,  the  mostlv  widely  known  of  all  (see  p.  45). 

The  gods  were  worshipped  by  mvocation,  and  bv  sacrifices  offered 
in  accordance  with  a  rigid  ritual  at  altars  which  could  be  im- 

S revised  anywhere.  There  were,  however,  permanent  altars  for  all 
ivinities,  in  temples  where  the  statue  of  the  divinity  was  also  en- 
shrined. These  temples  were  frequently  erected  on  lofty  and  com- 
manding sites,  and  upon  their  construcdon  and  decoration  was  lav- 
ished uie  highest  skill  in  architecture  and  scidpture.  Brilliant 
coloring  was  abo  employed  upon  the  temples.  Each  family,  tribe 
and  race,  each  city,  district  and  country  had  its  recurring  fes- 
tivals of  special  honor  to  the  gods  {Panathencea  at  Athens).  He- 
ligious  festivals  of  all  Greece:  Olympian  (Zeus)  every  fifth  year,  in 
July  or  August,  at  Olympia  in  EUs;  Pythian  ( Apollo),  every  fi[fth 

f9th)  year,  at  Delphi;  IsAmian  (Neptune),  every  five  years  on  the 
sthmus  of  Corinth;  Nemean,  every  wird  year,  at  Nemea  in  Arg51is. 
These  festivab  were  the  centre  of  Grecian  national  life.  Amphyctio- 
nic  CouncU,  the  most  important  of  the  Amphyctionies  (d.  51),  a  reU- 
gious  conference  which  met  at  Delphi,  and  represented  the  political 
side  of  the  Pan-Hellenic  religion.  Uonsultation  of  oracles,  for  obtain- 
ing the  counsel  of  the  gods,  especiaUy  at  Ddphi,  Mysteries,  or  rites  of 
secret  religious  societies,  the  most  renowned  at  Eleusis,  No  hierarchy 
of  priests;  yet  those  who  had  charfi;e  of  the  sacrifices,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  the  oracles,  often  attained  great  influence. 

Ideas  of  future  life  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  The  more  advanced 
minds  among  the  Greeks  undoubtedly  attained  to  the  idea  of  the  es- 
sential oneness  of  divinity. 

ORECIAK  mSTORT  CAN  BE  DIVIDED  INTO  FOUR  EPOCHS. 

z-1104  (?).  I.  Mythical  period  down  to  the  ThessaUan  and  Dorian 
migration. 

1104  (?)-500.  n.  Formation  of  the  Hellenic  states.  Period  of  con- 
stitutional struggles  down  to  the  Persian  wars. 

500-338.  IIL  Persian  wars  and  internecine  strife  for  the  hegemony 
down  to  the  loss  of  independence  at  the  battle  of  Charonia. 

338-146.  lY .  GrsBoo-Maoedonian  or  Hdlenistic  period  down  to  the 
subjugation  of  Greece  by  the  Romans.    Destruction  qf  Connth. 
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FIRST  PERIOD. 

Mythioal  time,  down  to  the  TlieBsalian  and  Dorian  migration 

(x-llO*?).! 

The  Qreeks,^  or  as  they  called  themselves  the  Hellenes  (^AAi^ycs), 
belong  to  the  Indo-European  or  Aryan  family. 

The  Greeks  state  that  the  origimd  inhabitants  of  their  comitiT 
were  the  Pelaagiana.  The  meamng  of  this  name  is  much  disputed. 
According  to  some  scholars  it  denotes  the  band  which  afterwards 
divided  into  the  Italians  and  Hellenes.  Another  view  regards  the 
Pelaegians  and  Hellenes  as  the  same  people,  bat  holds  that  the  latter 
name  is  applied  to  those  tribes  whicn,  '*  endowed  with  peculiar  abil- 
ities and  inspired  with  peculiar  energy,  distinguished  themselves  above 
the  mass  of  a  great  people,  while  uiey  extended  their  power  within 
the  same  by  force  of  arms,"  *  so  that  their  name  became  in  historic 
times  the  one  generaUy  accepted.  Others,  again,  regard  the  name 
Pelasgian  as  Semitic,  and  so  applied  originally  to  the  Phcenician  in- 
habitants of  the  coast,  especially  to  the  Minyoe  of  Orch5menos,  and 
afterwards  erroneously  transferred  to  the  lUyrian  aborigines  of 
Epims,  Acadia,  etc. 

Dodona,  in  Epirus,  with  the  oracle  of  Zeus^  the  god  of  the  sky, 
was  the  oldest  centre  of  the  Pelasgian  life  and  religion.  Remains 
of  Pelasgian  buildings,  called  by  the  Greeks  Cydapean^  are  found  in 
Ttryns  in  Arg51is,  and  in  Orchomenos  in  Bceotia. 

Our  earliest  historical  information  shows  the  Hellenes  divided 
into  various  tribes.  Of  these  the  Aohasans  were  most  prominent 
during  the  heroic  times,  and  their  name  was  therefore  used  by  Homer 
to  denote  the  entire  race.  In  historic  times,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Dorians  and  lonians  occupy  the  foreground;  the  other  tribes  are 
then  classed  together  under  the  name  iBolian,  and  the  dialects 
which  were  neither  Dorian  nor  Ionian  are  known  as  JEolian.  The 
followinjg^  mythical  genealogjr  seems  to  have  been  invented  at  a  very 
late  period,  and  to  have  origmated  at  Delphi. 

Hellen  (son  of  Deucalion) 

' — \ \ * ^ 

^lolus  (L  e.  the  many-colored)        Dorus        Xuthus  (L  e.  the  exile) 

i * » 

Ion  Achffius. 

We  have  no  authentie  information  about  the  manner  of  the  Hel- 
lenic migration  into  Greece.  According  to  one  well-founded  theory, 
a  part  of  the  immig^rants,  and  amonff  them  the  ancestors  of  the  Do< 
nana,  forced  their  way  over  the  Hellespont  into  the  mountainous 
region  of  northern  Greece,  where  they  established  themselves  as 
ihepherds  and  1iUer$  of  the  land.  Other  bands,  amonj^  whom  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  lonians,  having  descended  from  the  highlands  of  Phry- 

l  According  to  Dunoker,  Hitt,  o/Antiq.,  100  yean  Utor. 

S  OrSJben  (Gneci,  rpouc^)  was  the  name  given  to  the  Greeks  by  the  people  of 
Italy;  it  was  the  name  of  a  tribe  in  Epirus,  or  the  lUyrian  name  for  the  Heflenea 
in  general. 

>  Corttus,  GrUchische  Getchichte,  I.  29;  Bitt.  <if  Greece,  N.  Y.  1876, 1.  41 
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gia,  by  way  of  the  yalleys,  to  the  coaat  of  Asia  Minor,  were  there 
traiisn)rmea  into  a  race  of  seamen^  and  graduallj  spread  themselves 
over  the  islands  of  the  Arohipekgo  to  the  mainland  of  Greece.^  (The 
former  formed  the  western,  the  latter,  the  eastern  Greeks). 

Remembrance  of  the  fact  that  western  Greece  received  its  civilizap- 
tion  from  the  £ast  gave  rise,  at  a  later  period,  to  stories  about  un- 
authentic immigrations.^ 

Cecropa  (KtKpci^\  according  to  the  original  story  autochthoniis 
king  of  Attica,  and  builder  of  the  Cecropta  (Acropolis  of  Athens)^ 
was  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  that  identification  of  Grecian 
and  Egyptian  niythology  which  is  illustrated  by  the  conception  of 
Neitht^iAdeas  of  Sais,  as  Pallas  Athena  (p.  2),  falsely  represented 
as  an  Egyptian  immigrant  from  Sais. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  cliffs  by  the  Ilissus,  which  were 
called  the  Cecropfa^  formed  the  first  fortress  ^of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  region,  upon  which  their  altars  and  sanctuaries  found  proteo* 
tion,  and  around  which  the  first  beginnings  of  political  life  in 
Attica  grouped  themselves.  Afterwards  the  Cecropia  was  per- 
sonified under  the  name  Ceorops.  According  to  the  legend  Cecrops 
was  succeeded  by  ErichthonioSf  the  latter  by  Erechtheus,  the  two 
becoming  soon  united  into  one  person,  in  whom  the  Erechtheion^ 
the  temple  of  Poseidon  Erechtheus,  on  the  Acropolis,  is  personified. 
The  legend  makes  Erechtheus  the  founder  of  the  festival  of  Pan^ 
athencea  and  conqueror  of  Eumolpus  (i.  e.  sweet  singer^  of  Eleusis, 
the  centre  of  the  worship  of  Demeter  (story  of  her  daughter  Cori,  in 
the  lower  world  Proserpina;  the  Eleusinian  mysteries).  Eleusis  was 
united  with  Athens  into  one  community.  Erechtheus,  according  to 
the  legend,  was  succeeded  by  (Eneus,  the  latter  by  jEgeus,  the  father 
of  T^sseus,  the  national  hero  of  the  lonians  (p.  45). 

A  later  legend  tells  how  DanauB,  brother  of  JEgyptus,  came  from 
Upper  Egypt  to  Argos.  He,  too,  with  his  fifty  daughters,  the  Dan- 
aides,  who,  with  the  exception  of  Hypermnestra,  murdered  their  hus- 
bands, the  sons  of  ^gyptus,  and  were  for  this  crime  condemned  to 
fill  the  bottomless  tob,  belongs  to  the  native  mythology.  The  Dar^ 
aides  are  the  springs  of  Argos,  which,  in  the  summer  time,  exert 
themselves  in  vain  to  satisfy  the  soil ;  the  water  which  gushes  from 
them  beine  dried  up  in  the  chalky  e^trth.  According  to  the  legend 
the  descendants  of  Lynceus  and  Hypermnestra  ruled  in  Argos. 

On  the  other  hand  the  legend  of  the  migration  of  the  Pelopidao 
from  Lydia  to  Greece  seems  to  have  a  historical  foundation.  Pelops, 
son  of  king  Tantalus,  who  ruled  the  country  about  the  Sipylus,  came 
to  Elis  in  Peloponnesus.  His  sons  Atreus  and  Thyestes,  with  the 
help  of  AchoBons  from  Phthiotis,  made  themselves  masters  of  Tiryns 
and  Mydncs,  which  had  been  founded  by  Perseus,  Of  the  sons  of 
Atreus,  Agamemnon  reigned  over  the  whole  of  Argolis,  while 
Menelaus  became  king  of  Sparta  and  Messina.  The  buildings  and 
sculptures  in  Mycen»,  which  are  ascribed  to  the  Atridcc,  resemble 
Assyrian  art,  and  Assyrian  art  could  have  come  to  Greece  earliest 
by  way  of  Lydia. 

^  Curtius,  1.J  Oriech,  OcMch.^  I.  89  sqq. ;  *Biit.  of  Greece^  I.  41. 
s  Cf .  Duncker,  Getch,  det  Alth.^  HI.  (2  Aoflage),  1  Kap.  4-6.    Oarttnfl» 
Orieeh.  Gesch,,  I.  68;  H'%tL  </ Qretos,  I.  7S. 
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Cadmna,  the  mythical  founder  of  the  Theban  state,  is  the  per> 
Moiflcation  of  Phamaan  eolonizatioiiy  or  at  least  of  that  ciyiluatioii 
which  Hellas  had  reoeived  from  PhcBnicia  (p.  18). 

The  national  heroes  of  Grecian  legend. 

The  myth  of  Heracles  Q\ipait\ris^  HerciUes),  son  of  Zeus  and  Alo- 
mgnOy  grew  up  out  of  the  union  of  various  religious,  historical,  and 
ethical  elements.  Heracles  was  in  the  beginning  an  actual  divinity 
whom  tradition,  in  the  course  of  time,  degraded  to  a  demi-god.  ui 
him  are  united  the  FhcBuician  Mdkart  (p.  17)  and  Sandon,  the  snn> 
god  of  Asia  Minor,  and  his  heroic  deeds  are  for  the  most  part  adapta- 
UODB  of  the  deeds  ascribed  to  these  two  divinities.  Heracles  is  at 
the  same  time  the  popular  symbol  brought  by  the  Fh^snicians  to  the 
eastern  Greeks,  and  tram  them  to  the  western  Greeks,  of  the  pioneer 
activity  of  the  ancient  settlements.  A  portion  of  the  mass  of  legends 
oonnected  with  Heracles  after  his  transformation  into  a  Greek  is  ex- 
plained by  later  historical  relations.  The  Dorlana  adopted  him  as 
their  tribal  hero.  Their  kinfs  called  themselves  his  descendantSi 
BaraolidsB ;  from  him  they  derived  their  rights  to  the  Peloponnegus. 
Hence  his  rights,  in  the  legends,  not  only  over  MyehKZj  in  opposition 
to  Eurwtheut,  but  also  over  other  parts  of  the  peninsula  (Augku  in 
Elis,  Tyndarios  in  Sparta).  The  poetry  of  a  later  time,  regarding 
HertEcies  as  an  ethical  conception,  presented  him  as  the  model  of 
heroism,  moral  force,  and  renunciation,  especially  of  willing  obedi- 
ence (the  12  labors  at  the  behest  of  EuiysUieus;  the  choice  of  Her- 
cules). 

Theaetia  (9ii<rt6s)f  son  of  JEgeuSy  the  descendant  of  Cecrops,  is  the 
familv  hero  of  the  loniana,  and  of  the  Atheniana  in  particular. 
He  cleared  the  road  from  Troezen,  where,  accordinc^  to  the  legend, 
he  was  bom,  to  Athens  (especially  the  isthmus),  of  robbers  {Peripheteif 
Svmis,  Sctron^  Damastes  or  Procrustes),  so  Uiat  the  lonians  of  the 
Peloponnesus  and  of  Attica  thenceforward  could  assemble  on  the 
isthmus  at  the  sacrifices  to  Poseidon.  Theseus  put  to  death  the 
Minoiaur  in  Crete,  and  rescued  the  Athenian  youths  and  maidens 
lent  as  a  sacrifice  to  him.  He  conquered  at  Marathon  the  wild  bull 
which  is  said  to  have  likewise  come  from  Crete.  He  repulsed  the 
Amazons  who  made  an  attack  upon  Athens  for  the  purpose  of  avenging 
the  rape  of  Antidpe.  These  three  myths  express  the  historical  fact 
of  the  liberation  of  Attica  from  the  tribute  which  it  owed  to  the 
Phcenicians  of  Crete  and  the  smaller  islands,  who  offered  human 
sacrifices  to  their  eod  Moloch.  The  origin  of  the  story  of  the 
Amazons  is  to  be  found  in  the  virgin  servants  of  the  IlioBnician 
ffoddess  Astarte,  who,  at  the  religions  ceremonies,  executed  dances 
m  armor.  Hie  legend,  moreover,  ascribes  to  Theaana  the  union  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Attica  into  one  atata,  and  the  separation  of  the 
people  into  the  three  orders:  EiqMtridcs  (nobles),  Geamori  (peasants), 
and  DenUurgi  (artizans),  whereas  the  arrangement  of  the  four 
ancient  classes  (Phyla):  (Meontes  (nobles),  HoptUes  (warriors), 
Araadeis  (artizans),  ^gicoreis  (shepherds)  was  referred  by  the 
Athf"^ft»s  to  the  mythical  tribal  ancestor  of  the  Ionian  tribe,  Itm 
(p.  43). 
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The  Gredan  legends  adopted  Minos  (VLt»ms)y  also  originally  of 
Phcanieian  origin,  and  tranaf  ormed  him  into  a  Hero  of  the  Dorians 
who  dwelt  in  Crete  since  1000,  and  a  wise  legislator  and  suppressor 
of  piracj.    Advanced  civilization  existed  in  Crete  before  1500. 

Gonoerted  enterprises  of  the  heroic  time. 
Expedition  of  the  Argonauts*    The  golden  fleece. 

Phrixos,  son  of  the  king  of  the  Miims,  AthSnuu  of  lolcos,  in  Thessaly, 
whom  his  father  was  about  to  sacrifice  to  2^as  in  order  to  obtain  rain, 
fled  with  his  sister  Hdie^  on  the  ram  with  the  golden  fleece,  who  was 
ffiven  them  by  their  mother  Nephde,  Helle  during  the  journey  fell 
mto  the  sea,  which  is  now  called  Hellespont  {**  sea  of  Helle  "),  near 
Abydos.  Phrixos  reached  Coldiis,  on  the  Pantus  ^uxinttf ,  and  king 
JSetes.  The  ram  was  sacrificed,  the  golden  fleece  preserved  in  a 
grove  of  the  god  Ares,  guarded  by  a  dragon.  Jasariy  from  lolcos,  in> 
cited  by  his  uncle  PelXaSf  sailed  m  the  Slip  Argo  to  Colchis  at  the 
head  oi  a  band  of  heroes  consisting,  according  to  the  original  myth,  of 
MinysB  alone,  but  according  to  the  later  legends  accompanied  by 
Heracles,  Theseus,  Castor,  JroUux,  Orpheus,  etc.  They  gained  pos- 
session of  the  fleece  by  tlie  aid  of  the  endiantress  Media,  daughter 
of  ^etes.  Return  to  lolcos.  PelXas  murdered  at  the  instigation  of 
Medea.  According  to  a  later  continuation  of  the  legend,  flight  of 
Jason  and  MedSa  to  Corinth,  where  Jason  fell  in  love  witii  GlaucOf 
the  daughter  of  the  king.  Medea  poisoned  Glauca,  and  killed  her 
own  chudren.  Medea  went  to  Athens  and  became  the  consort  of 
^aeus. 

This  myth  seems  to  have  been  originally  pnrely  symbolical.  The 
golden  ram,  which  Nephde,  that  is,  the  ''cloud,"  sends,  is  a  repre* 
sentation  of  the  fertilizing  power  of  rain-clouds.  The  cloud-ram  dfr> 
parts  to  his  home,  the  land  of  the  sun^ eod.  His  fleece,  a  pledge  of 
blessing,  is  brought  back  hj  Jason  (the  ''healer,"  the'"bringer  of 
blessings "),  with  the  help  of  the  daughter  of  the  son  of  the  sun, 
M^tes,  who  is  learned  in  magic.  This  myth  was  afterwards  expanded 
and  localized  in  a  manner  which  hints  at  the  early  voyages  of  the 
Pelasgic  (p.  43)  Minyae.  The  principal  site  of  the  wealth  and 
power  of  the  MinyiB  was  On^omSnos  m  Bosotia;  but  the  golf  of 
Pag^cB,  on  which  loloos  is  sitaated,  is  the  scene  of  their  early  inter- 
eourse  by  sea. 

War  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes. 

The  stoiT  of  (Edipus  appears  in  its  simplest  form  in  Homer,  and 
was  expanded  by  the  Athc  tragic  poets.  CBdipos  (otS/irovt),  son  of 
Jocasta,  and  LcA>8  long  of  Thebes,  a  ereat-grandson  of  Cacbnns,  is 
enKwed,  in  infancy,  in  consequence  of  an  oracle  whi<^  prophesied 
injury  to  his  parents.  He  was  reseaed  and  brought  up  by  Poipbos  in 
Corinth.  At  Delphi  he  kills  his  father,  without  recognizing  him« 
solves  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx  (What  creature  is  there  which  goes 
on  4,  2,  and  3  feet  ?  Man,  in  childhood,  in  manhood,  in  old  age^^ 
beHBomes  kin?  of  Thebes,  and  marries  his  own  mother.  When  hia 
erime  is  made  known  to  him,  he  puts  out  his  eyes.  His  danghten 
Antigdne  and  IsnOne*    Quarrels  A  his  sons  Etsdclee  CBrfoicXqt)  and 
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PoilffOees  j^oXvrff^Kifs).  Polynioes  attaeks  Thebes  wiik  his  allies: 
AdrastuSf  TydeuSy  AmphiarOus,  CapdneuSf  HippomSdony  ParthenopcBus. 
The  hostile  brothen  fall  in  personal  contest;  of  the  other  princes  all 
perish  but  Creoth  the  nnole  of  the  brothers,  who  becomes  king  of 
Thebes. 

War  of  the  EpigonL 

Ten  years  later,  expedition  of  the  Epigoni  (sons  of  the  Seren^. 
Thebes  4»ptared  and  plundered.  Thenandery  son  of  Polynlces,  maae 
king  of  Thebes. 

1193-1184.    Trojan  War. 

Priam  was  king  of  TraVf  or  Iliumy  in  Asia  Minor;  his  consort  was 
HeeOha  (Hecabe).  Of  his  fifty  sons  the  following  appear  in  the 
legend :  Hector  ^rr«^),  whose  wife  is  Andromache,  and  Pom 
(Alexandros).  The  latter  abducts  Utlena  QE^4rri),  wife  of  MendOuSf 
of  Sparta.  The  noblest  princes  of  Greece  unite  to  bring  her  back. 
Affomemnon  of  Mycenso,  brother  of  Menelaus,  and  leader  of  the 
Greeks;  Sthendua  of  Hryns ;  Nestor  of  I^los ;  AchiUee  CAx*^^)f 
king^of  the  Myrmidons  from  Fhthia  in  Thessaly,  son  of  Peleus  and 
the  x^ereid  Thetis;  Patrodus;  Ajax  (AXof),  and  Teucer,  sons  of  Telar 
mon  of  Saltmis;  the  younger  AjaXf  son  of  O'ileus,  leader  of  ihB 
Loerians;  Diomedee  of  Argos,  son  of  Tjrdeus;  Odvsseue  of  Ithaca» 
gon  of  Laertes;  Idornineue,  of  Crete,  grandson  of  Minos,  etc. 

Among  the  allies  of  the  Trojans  m>m  Asia  Minor  are  :  Sarpidon 
and  Qflaueusy  leaders  of  the  Lycians,  troops  from  Mysia,  Mceoma  (in 
Lydia^,  PafMiffordOf  and  Phrygia,  also  Thracktna  and  Pceones  from 
the  other  side  of  the  strait. 

The  historical  kernel  of  this  great  Grecian  legend  is,  perhap,  the 
fact  of  a  military  eiroedition  of  Grecian  tribes  against  the  TroiBxa 
and  the  conquest  of  Troy;  CYcrythinff  else  in  the  story  is  mythuud. 
Perchance  the  .£olian  colonization  of  historic  times  (p.  49)  and  tiie 
ensningcontests  with  the  native  population  gaye  rise  to  the  romance 
of  the  Trojan  war,  which  tradition  then  remoTcd  to  the  time  before 
the  Dorian  migration.  The  prehistorio  existence  of  a  powerful  city 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Troy,  and  its  name  Tpoln  uid  ^IXim^,  u 
certain. 

Connected  with  the  tale  of  the  Trojan  war,  are  the  stories  of  the 
return  of  the  Grecian  princes.  The  murder  of  Agamemnon  by  his  wife 
Cbftemnegtra  and  her  paramour,  and  the  Tcngeance  of  his  children 
Ortttee  and  Electro.  The  ten  years  wandering  of  Odyseem  and  his 
many  adventures  (Potypkemm^  Lastrygonet^  Ctrce^  CalypsOf  the 
Phsadans,  etc.). 

SECOND   PERIOD. 

From  the  Theasalian  and  Dorian  Migration  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Permian  "Wars,  (1104  (?)-500.) 

Migration  of  the  Tkessalians  from  Epirus  to  the  valley  of  the 
Peneus,  thenceforward  called  Thessaly.  Of  the  former  inhalntanta^ 
JBoUam,  part  became  serfs  (ww4orai)f  part  fled  the  country.    A  por- 
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tion  of  the  latter  oonqaered  B<Botia.  The  previous  inhabitantfl  of 
fioBotia,  probably  PelasgiaiiBy  as  for  instanoe  the  Minjse  in  Orchom^ 
noSy  and  the  Cadmeang  in  Thebes,  were  partly  subdued,  partly  scat- 
tered in  various  settlements.  Their  name  is  henceforward  un- 
known to  history. 

The  Dorians  were  likewise  driven  away  by  the  Thessalians.  Thev 
had  inhabited  the  country  about  the  Othrys  and  (Eta,  and  the  small 
mountainous  region  where  they  maintained  themselves  after  the  in- 
vasion, and  whidi  was  known  as  Doris.  That  portion  of  them  whidi 
emigrated  also  took  the  southern  way.  Strengthened  by  ^tolian 
bands,  they  crossed  to  the  Peloponnesus  between  Naupactus,  where 
they  constructed  vessels,  and  the  promontory  of  Rhion.  This  is  the 
so-called 

1104  (?).^  Dorian  migration,  or  the  conquest  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus by  the  Dorians  and  ^tolians,  according  to 
the  story,  under  the  leadership  of  the  HeraolidsB  (Teml^ 
ntiSy  CresphonteSf  Aristodemus,  descendants  of  Heracles. 

The  conquerors  crossed  the  northern  portion  of  the  Peloponnesus 
without  making  a  settlement,  and  turned  towards  the  countries  on 
the  western  coast.  The  inhabitants  of  these  regions,  the  Epei,  being 
subdued,  the  jEtdians  established  themselves  here,  and  founded  anew 
commonwealth,  called  EUs,  Out  of  the  mixture  of  the  JStolians  and 
£pei,  sprang  the  new  tribe  of  the  XUeL  The  Dorians  passed  throuaii 
southern  Arcadia^  ]|^bably  up  the  valley  of  the  Alphens,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  south  and  east  of  Peloponnesus.  The 
native  population,  oonsistin^  of  Ach»ans  and  iESohans,  were  in 
part  expelled,  in  part  placed  m subjection;  while  in  some  regions  they 
gave  up  certain  territories  to  the  new-comers  by  treaty.  Hie  last 
was  the  case  in  Laoonia,  where  the  native  chie&  made  treaties  with 
the  invftders  and  thereby  received  for  a  time  zecognitioii  of  their 
princely  rights  and  support  in  their  supremacy.  • 

So  arose  in  Peloponnesus,  one  after  another,  but  slowly  and  after 
much  fighting  and  many  revolutions,  the  following  Dorian  communi- 
ties: 1.  Messenia  (Cresj^ontes) ;  2.  Bparta  (Prodes  and  Eurysth&ies, 
sons  of  Aristodemus);  3.  Argoa  (Temenus),  at  first  the  most  powerful 
state,  at  the  head  of  a  league,  to  wliich  Epidaurus  and  TroeOn^  under 
their  own  rulers,  belonged;  4.  Phlina;  5.  Sioyon;  6.  Corinth,  tibese 
three  containing  many  of  the  old  inhabitants,  who  lived  among  the 
new  inhabitants  under  the  same  laws.  Outside  of  Peloponnesus:  7. 
Megara;  and  8.  the  island  JSBglna  (Atytpu), 

l^e  remains  of  the  old  population,  the  Achasana,  who  were  driven 
from  their  homes,  expelled  or  subjugated  the  JEgiaUan  lonianSf  who 
inhabited  the  northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus. 

The  whole  region  was  henceforward  called  Achaia. 

1068  (?).    Codroa  (K^^t),  the  last  king^  of  Athens,  fell  a  vol- 
untary sacrifice  in  battle  against  the  Dorians. 
According  to  the  legend,  Codrus  was  the  son  of  the  Nestorian 
Melanthus,  who  had  fled  from  Pylos  to  Athens. 

1  See  p.  43,  note  L 
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Hie  immediate  eonaeqiienoe  of  these  migratioiiB  and  oonqaests  was 
the  practice  of  colonization,  on  a  great  8<»le,  which  at  first  was  car- 
ried on  by  the  tribes  which  had  b^n  expelled  from  their  homes,  but 
in  which  the  conquering  Dorians  soon  took  aotiTe  part. 

The  Pelasgic  population,  driyen  from  Theasalj,  settled  partly  on 
the  peninsola  Chaladioe,  partly  in  Oete,  and  partly  on  the  coast  of 
Mysui;  the  MmycR  from  lolcos,  and  OrchomSnos  occupied  Lemnos, 
Imbro8^  Samotkrace,    More  important  were  the 

1000-900  (?)    ^olian,  Ionian,  Doricm  oolonies  which 
settled  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  its  islands. 

21olian  and  Achasan  colonies:  MUylene  and  MethyTtma  on  the 
island  of  Lesbos;  Cyme  and  Smyrna  on  the  mainland  of  Asia  Minor 
{Smyrna  afterwards  became  Ionian). 

The  lonians,  who  were  driven  away  by  the  Achsaos,  fled  first  to 
Attica,  but  finaUy  founded  along  tiie  coast  of  Lydia  12  cities  with  a 
common  sanctuary  at  Pcaivmium  on  Myc&le,  the  most  important  of 
which  were:  Miletus,  mother-city  of  more  than  80  colonies,  Eph&itSf 
Phocaa  (^  26),  CciophS^  and  occupied  the  islands  of  Samos  and 
Chios. 

Dorian  colonies,  along  the  coast  of  Caria:  Hcdioamassus  and  Orn- 
dus.  Dorians  and  Achoeans  founded  setUements  in  Crete^  Rhodes, 
where  they  gradually  drove  out  the  Phosnicians,  in  Melos  and  in 
ThyrOf  whence  in  631  the  colony  of  CyrSne  was  sent  out  to  the  north 
coast  of  Africa. 

lOOO  (?).^    Homer  and  his  snooesBors  (Homerids).    Iliad  and 
Odyssey. 

Conatitation  of  sooiety  and  government.  During  the  heroio 
period,  and  at  the  beginning  of  historic  times,  we  find  everywhere  a 
patriarchal  monarchy,  the  hereditary  property  of  families  who  derived 
their  descent  from  the  gods.  In  the  nistoric  times  gradual  formation 
in  all  states  of  a  republican  constitution,  partly  through  the  extinction, 
partiy  through  the  expulsion,  of  the  ola  dynasties.  This  republican 
constitution  was  at  first  aristocratic;  later,  in  most  states,  democratiCf 
frequently  reaching  the  latter  state  through  the  intervening  suprem- 
acy of  a  Tyrant  (T^paypos),  a  name  applied  to  every  one  who  at£uned 
supreme  power  in  an  illegal  manner,  and  originally  not  conveying  the 
idea  of  an  arbitrary  or  cruel  government 

The  democracy  of  antiquity  was  not,  however,  a  form  of  govern- 
ment in  which  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  but  in  which  the  major- 
ity of  the  citizens,  took  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  commonwealtlL  In 
nuifit  of  the  Greek  states,  the  majority  of  the  population  consisted, 
not  of  citizena,  but  of  slavea.^  Democracies  m  the  modem  sense 
were  almost  unknown  in  ancient  times. 

In  Doric  Sparta  the  population  consisted  of  three  classes,  strictly 
distinct  from  cue  another:  1.  Spartiatcs  (Sroprmroi,  comprising  5/coum» 

^  tba  Grecian  statements  concerning  the  epoch  of  Homer  differ  almost  five 
hondred  years  from  one  another. 

*  Cf.  Becker,  Charictes  (trans.)*  361;  and  Bchoemann,  AntiamUUs  o/* 
Qr€€<»,  L  100  foil. 
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L  e.  thoae  haviiiff  fall  rielits,  and  l»rofjMiop%t  L  e.  those  of  less  means, 
who  ooiild  not  famish  uie  required  contribution  to  the  Sysaites)  dl- 
yided  into  three  Phyle,  each  composed  of  10  ObtB  (&iSaO;  these  were 
the  Dorian  conquerors^  who  oocumed  the  fertile  portions  of  the  Lar 
oonian  territonr,  the  valley  of  tiie  fiurotas,  and  thelowlands  eztendioj? 
to  the  sea;  2.  Lcuiedamomant  or  Perioeci  (w^ptoucot,  L  e.  they  who  dweu 
round  about),  descendants  of  those  Acfamns  who  had  submitted  to 
the  oonquerors  by  treaties.  They  were  free,  but  payed  dues,  as  trib- 
utary property-holders  and  small  land-owners,  and  were  without 
politic&l  nghto,  but  were,  however,  bound  to  military  serrioe;  3. 
Melots  (from  tlXwrcf,  << prisoners''?),  serfs  of  the  state.  They  were 
divided  amons^  the  Spartiata  by  lot,  and  tilled  their  lands,  paying  to 
their  lords  a  ficed  portion  of  the  harvest.  The  number  of  the  PencKi 
was  almost  four  times  that  of  the  SparUaUE^  while  the  number  of  the 
Helots  was,  perhaps,  from  2  to  3  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  Pe- 

820  (?)•    Constitution  and  Laws  of  Lycurgus. 

Lyouri^  (AvKovpyos),  according  to  tradition  of  royal  descent,  and 
guardian  of  the  youne  king  Chanlaus,  arranged  the  relation  of  the 
three  classes,  as  aescnbed  above,  according  to  settled  principles.  His 
oode  of  laws  was  for  the  Spartiat»  alone.  The  form  of  government 
was  an  aristocratic  repubhc,  in  spite  of  the  two  hereditary  kin^ 
(generals,  high  priests,  judges).  Both  kings  must  be  of  the  Herachd 
race,  one  a  member  of  the  Agida  (from  Agis^  son  of  Eurystheus),  the 
other  of  the  EttryporUida  (from  Eurvpon,  grandson  of  JProcles;  see 
p.  48).  The  CottncU  of  Elders  (ytpowrla,  28  (Brontes,  at  least  60  years 
of  age,  elected  for  life)  under  the  two  kings  as  presiding  officers  had: 
1.  the  previous  discussion  of  everything  that  was  to  be  laid  before  the 
popular  assembly;  2.  jurisdiction  over  capital  crimes.  The  popular 
assemblv  (&A£a),  consisting  of  all  Spartiatte  over  thirty  years  of  age, 
who  had  not  lost  their  political  rights,  had  no  right  of  initiation,  and 
decided  without  debate.  At  a  later  period  the  five  ZSphors,  i.  e.  in- 
spectors (for  the  5  wards)  who  had  probably  existed  before  Lycurgus, 
acquired  great  power  (p.  56). 

Assignment  of  an  hereditary  landed  estate  to  every  Spartan  family, 
which  had  lost  its  possessions  since  the  conquest;  equal  division  of 
the  Helots,  or  slaves  of  the  state,  for  the  purpose  of  tilling  these 
lands.  No  new  division  of  all  landed  property.^  (Tradition  makes 
Lyeurg^  divide  the  land  into  9000  (4500  ?)  lots  for  the  Spartiatse, 
and  30,000  for  the  Periceci.)  Establishment  of  social  unions  or  com- 
pulsory clubs  (fnenv^),  whose  members  ate  together,  even  in  time  of 
peace  :  PhidiHa  or  Syssitia.  Children  were  brought  up  in  common^ 
and  the  young  men  of  the  Spartan  warrior-nobles  dwelt  together. 
The  Crypteia  (icptnrrc/a),  an  organized  guard  over  the  Helots  by  young 
Spartans.    No  actual  hunting  of  the  Helots.* 

776.      First  Olympiad,  that  is,  the  first  year  in  which 

1  Grote,  TTist.  ofOreeee  (Boston,  1861),  II,  898  foil. 
*  Sohoemann,  Antiq.  of  Greece,  1. 195. 
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the  name  of  the  Olympian  yictor  was  recorded.     (The  first  was 
Goroibus.) 

Olympian  games  (raised  to  greater  importance  since  820,  by  the  par- 
ticipation of  Sparta  ?) ;  Nemean  games  since  573,  in  honor  of  Zeus, 

Isihmean  games  (Poseidon,  since  582),  and  P;y^Aian  games  (Apollo,  en-  j 

larged  after  590).     Oracle  of  ApoUo  at  Delphi,  rounded,  according  i 

to  tradition^  at  uie  command  of  the  god,  by  Cretans  (i.  e.  Daticmsj 

from  Cnasus.    Amphictyoniea,  societicMS  for  common  worship  (per- 
formance of  sacrifices),  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  Del^c 

734.    Foundation  of  Byracnae '  by  the  Corinthian  Archiaa, 

743-724.  (?)  First  BSeasenlan  war.  Ari^odemus  long  of  the  Mes- 
senians.  Defence  of  Ithome.  Those  Messenians  that  did  not 
emigrate  became  tributary.  A  part  of  the  land  was  confis- 
cated as  conquered  territory. 

708.    Foundation  of  Tarentnm  by  the  Spartan  Phalanthus. 

645-628.  ^  Second  Measenian  war.  ArUtom&ies.  Defence  of  Ira  ' 
(JBlpa),  for  nine  years.  The  Athenian  bard  Tyrtceus  accom- 
panied the  Spartans.  After  the  fall  of  Ira  the  greater  part 
of  the  Messenians  fled  to  Sicily;  Zanole,  also,  was  occupiea  by 
them,  but  does  not  iq>pear  to  haye  receiyed  the  name  Meaaana 
before  the  fifth  eentiiry.*  The  remaining  Messenians  became 
Helots. 
In  Athens  goyemment  of  the  nobles  ^Eupatridos)  since  the  death 

of  Codrus  (1068  ?).    The  chief  officers  of  state  were  the  Archona, 

at  first  (1067-753)  chosen  for  life,  from  the  family  of  Codrus  ez- 

elusiyely,  afterwards  (752-683)  elected  for  ten  years,  the  first  four 

only  bemg  of  the  &mily  of  Codrus,  the  rest  taken  from  the  Etqxir 

iridcB  in  general. 
From  682  on  there  were  nine  arohons  chosen  every  year,  and 

serving  only  one  year,  taken  from  the  EwMUridce  alone,  and  chosen 

l^them  alone.    These  were:   1.  Archon  Eponymus  (i.  e.  he  from 

whom  the  year  is  named),  the  presiding  officer.    2.  Basilew,  i.  e. 

king  of  the  sacrifices,  high  priest.    3.  Polemarchus,  at  first  leader  of 

the  army,  afterwards,  when  the  military  command  was  entrusted  to 

Strateges  by  turn,  only  superintendent  of  military  affairs;  the  other 

Bx  were  ThesmotkeUBj  judges,  heads  of  the  department  of  justice. 

Cir.  621.  Laws  of  the  Archon  Draco.  No  alteration  of  the  consti- 
tution, only  reform  of  the  criminal  law,  and  the  law  relating 
to  debts,  introducing  great  seyeiity,  frequent  use  of  the  death 
penalty,  and  heayy  fines.  Hence  beiter  known  as  the  "  Law  of 
Draco,  written  with  blood.*' 

624?  Inanrrection  of  Cylon,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
&ther^in-law  TheagSneSy  tyrant  of  Mcff&ra,  seized  the  Acropo- 
lis. Cylon  was  driyen  into  banishment  by  the  Archon  MegadeSf 
of  the  family  of  the  AlcmcBonidcB,  and  his  followers  were  put  to 

1  Concerning  the  date  of  the  fonndation,  see  Holm*  Gest^,  SieUieiu,  I, 
381  iqq. 

3  AoGording  to  Dunoker,  Oesch.  de$  AUhtrth,,  and  Onrtias,  I.  S40.  A^ 
coining  to  the  older  but  very  doubtful  aMomption,  686-^68. 

s  Holm,  Getck.  BieOUm^  I.  900. 
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death  while  clinging  for  protection  to  the  altam.    On  account 
of  this  sacrilege  the  Archons  for  the  year  were  banished.    Be* 
ligious  poiiftoation  of  Athens  by  Epimentdes  of  Cnossns. 
Solon,  of  tne  family  of  the  Nelide,  gained  ereat  influence  by 

the  recapture  of  Sahumisy  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Meganeansy 

and  through  his  share  in  the 

600-590.  ^  First  saored  war  against  Crisa  and  CirrhOf  whose  in« 
habitants  had  robbed  the  temple  of  Apollo  in  Delphi  The 
Amphyctyonies  destroyed  both  cities  after  a  long  contest ;  the 
inhabitants  were  enslayed  and  their  land  consecrated  to  the 
Pythian  Apollo. 
Growing  dissatisfaction  in  Athena  with  the  government  of  the 

nobility,  and  internal  disorders.    The  citizens  were  divided  into  three 

parties:  1.  The  great  land-owners  of  the  plain  (ol  itc  rod  x^lHw),  the 

Eupatridas.    2.  The  peasants  of  the  mountainous  districts  TSitepiM). 

3.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  (wApakoi),  a  well-to-do  midole  class. 

594.  Solon,  while  Ardhon  Eponyxnus,  being  aathorized 
by  a  special  enactment  to  negotiate  between  the  aristoc- 
racy and  the  people,  proposed  and  carried  out  at  first  the 
Beiaaohtheia  (L  e.  tiie  removal  of  burdens),  whereby  debts 
secured  bv  mortgage  were  reduced  about  27^  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  standard  of  coinage;  the  Attic  or  EvboBati 
talent  rS1078.87)  instead  of  the  Afmetan  talent  (81630.50); 
personal  security  for  debts  was  abcmshed,  and  all  money  fines 
as  yet  unpaid  were  remitted.  Amnesty  for  all  who  had  been 
deprived  of  their  political  rights  (Ari/uoi).  Return  of  the 
Alcuueonides. 

The  Constitution  and  Laws  of  Solon  were  established 
for  the  citizena  (iroAiroi)  only.  Excluded  from  all  political  rights 
were:  1.  The  metcsd  (fi^oucoi,  foreigners  not  citizens,  but  living  in 
Athens  under  protection  of  the  government),  who  were  regaraed 
in  law  as  minors,  and  re(^uired  to  be  represented  by  a  patron 
(wpoardriis)  who  was  a  citizen,  in  all  legal  transactions.  2.  The 
8lave8  (8ovAof). 

The  two  latter  classes  formed  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  her  most  prosperous  days  the  citizens  of  Athens  may  be  estimated 
at  90,000,  the  metceci  at  45,000,  the  slaves  at  360,000.  So  that  in 
the  period  of  most  extreme  democracy  the  sovereign  people  formed 
a  small  minority  of  the  population.  ^ 

Division  of  all  citizens,  for  purposes  o^  military  service  and  the 
exercise  of  political  rights,  into  classes,  according  to  income  received 
from  propertr  in  land,  no  regard  being  paid  to  movable  property  of 
any  kmd.  llie  unit  of  measure  was  the  medimnus  (52.53  liter),  for 
grain  and  vegetables;  the  metretes  (39.39  liter),  for  wine  and  olive 
oil.    The  following  four  classes  were  formed:  — 

1.  Pentahosiomedimni,  men  whose  estates  brought  in  a  miniwinm  of 
500  medimni  and  metretes. 


1  According  to  Oortius,  ffitt,  of  Oretee,  I.  281.    The  date  fonnerly  se- 

5t«d  was  696-586. 
Cf .  Bohoemaan,  Aniiq,  of  Greece,  I.  848,  353. 
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2.  Kfd^  (hnrtts),  yield  of  estates  300-500  xnedimnL 

3.  Zeugiice  {L  e.  tnej  who  work  their  land  with  one  span  of  mules), 
yield  of  estates  at  least  150  medinuu. 

4.  TheteSj  comprising  all  who  owned  land  yielding  less  than  150 
medimniy  or  possessed  no  land,  bat  were  either  day  laborers  in  the 
eonntry,  or  artisans,  sailors,  tradesmen  in  the  city. 

Taxation  consisted  in  the  duty  of  the  citizens,  as  arranged  in  these 
four  classeiB,  to  systematically  supply  ships,  horses,  and  arms  for  mili- 
tary service.  The  members  of  the  fagt  three  classes  served  as  hoplUes 
(^Ami),  heavy  armed  foot-soldiers;  members  of  the^rst  two  classes 
served  also  in  case  of  need  as  cavalry,  famishing  their  own  horses, 
while  members  of  tiiejirst  class  famished  ships  for  the  fleet  at  their 
own  expense,  for  which  purpose  they  were  enrolled  in  46  naucrariie; 
the  ihdes  were  to  be  called  upon  to  serve  as  light-armed  foot,  or 
upon  the  fleet,  only  to  defend  the  country  from  invasion.  There  was 
no  other  regular  taxation  of  citizens;  state  officials  served  without 
pay,  and  the  other  expenses  of  the  commonwealth  were  covered  by 
the  yield  of  the  mines,  which  were  state  property,  by  fines,  by  a  poll- 
tax  laid  on  the  metcecij  and  by  the  harbor  dues.  When  extraordinary 
taxes  were  necessary,  they  were  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  the  classes 
described  above,  ihe  fourth  class,  however,  being  exempt. 

After  the  time  of  Solon,  the  nine  arohons  were  taken  from  the  first 
class;  every  citizen  had  a  vote  in  their  election.  The  council  (/SovM) 
of  400,  formerly  chosen  from  the  Eupatridce  alone,  was  henceforwara 
open  to  all  citizens  of  the  first  three  dosses  over  thirty  years  old.  The 
popular  assembly  (liueXvyo-Za;  consisted  of  all  citizens  over  twenty  years 

The  Areopagus  (from  "Apciot  vt(yofi^  Hill  of  Ares,  or  Mars),  the  an- 
eient  court  which  had  jurisdiction  over  murder  and  arson,  and  a  general 
supervision  over  the  entire  administration  of  the  state,  was,  after  this 
time,  composed  of  archons  who  had  retired  from  ofBce.  Legal  mat- 
ters were  adjusted  bv  the  heUasts  (^Auurra/y  so  called  from  the  halls, 
liKuda,  where  they  sat;,  bodies  havinf^  something  of  the  nature  of  both 
judge  and  jury,  and  consistinf  of  citizens  over  Siirty  years  old,  chosen 
ly  Sie  thesmolhetiB,  out  of  a  list  of  6000  citizens  which  was  formed 
by  lot. 

This  HmocraHc  constitution  of  Solon  paved  the  way  from  aristocracy 
to  democracy.  In  itself  it  was  essentially  conservative,  since  the 
larger  landed  estates  were  nearly  all  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles. 
Solon  also  established  a  code  of  laws  for  regulating  the  entire  civil 
life,  which  was  not  completed  until  later. 

Solon  left  Athens  for  ten  years.  Travels  in  eastern  Asia,  Crete, 
and  Egypt.  New  party  divisions  in  Athens.  The  nobles  were  led 
Yfy  Lfcurgus:  the  middle  class  by  the  Alcmieonid  MegSdes;  the  poorer 
efflssew  by  PisistHUus,  who,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Solon,  who 
bad  returned  to  Athens  and  was  now  an  old  man,  constantly  sained 
new  supporters,  and  finally  made  himself  master  of  the  Acropolis. 

1  Hie  hUl  only  was  so  called  by  the  ancients.    The  court  was  known  ss  i^  iy 
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660-627*     Pisistratus  (Utururrparoq),  tyrant  of  Athens. 

Emigration  of  Athenian  nobles^  nnder  Miltitides  the  dder^  to  the 
Thiacian  Chersonese.  Solon  left  Athens  again  and  went  to  Aflia 
Minor.  Conversation  with  Ckbsus  in  Sardes  (see  p.  26).  He  died 
(559)  at  SoU,  in  Cy^n^  (1). 

Pisistratus  ruled  in  Aniens  under  the  forms  of  the  Solonian  consti- 
tution,  which  he  did  not  revoke.  He  managed  that  the  people  should 
always  choose  archons  who  suited  him.  Driven  out  by  a  coalition 
of  the  nobles  and  the  moderates,  559,  he  returned  five  years  later 
(554).  A  second  time  eidled  in  562,  he  again  regained  his  power 
after  eleven  years  absence,  and  ruled  without  lurther  interrup- 
tion from  541  to  527.  New  emigration  of  noble  families,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  AlcnueonidtE.  Fi^tratus  conducted  his  government 
untU  his  death,  with  mildness  and  wisdom,  and  bequeathed  it  to  his 
son, 

527-510.    Hipplas  ('Iinr(af),  under  whom 

519.  PkUcecs  seceded  from  the  BoBotian  League  and  entered  into 
alliance  with  Athens.  The  Bcsotians  were  defeated  by  the 
Athenians.  Hippias  conducted  the  government  after  the  manr 
ner  of  his  father,  until  his  brother,  Hipparckus,  was  murdered 
by  Harmodius  (Ap/jL6iios^  and  AristoaUan  (^Apurroy^irvy)  in  514. 
(See  Thucydides,  YI.  54^9,  where  ne  criticises  ihe  traditional 
teJe  of  Harmodius  and  Ansto^ton.)  Hippias  took  a  cruel 
revenge,  was  driven  out  of  the  city  by  the  exiled  nobles  (Clis* 
thenes  at  the  head  of  the  Alcmceonidas)  in  connection  with  a 
Spartan  armv  under  CleomSnes,  He  took  refuge  with  Darius, 
kmg  of  Persia. 

608*  Beforms  of  disthenes  (EXcto^o^),  son  of  Me^ar 
cles,  grandson  of  disthenes,  of  Sicyon. 

This  was  not  only  a  change  in  the  constitution,  but  a  social  reform 
as  well.  The  constitution  of  Solon  was  not,  however,  repealed,  but 
only  further  developed  in  a  demooratio  manner,  without  bb  yet  intro- 
ducing equal  political  rights  of  all  citizens.  The  Solonian  arrange- 
ment of  classes  for  purposes  of  taxation  remained;  the  archonship 
was  as  before  restrictea  to  the  first  class,  and  membership  of  the 
council  to  the  first  three  classes. 

With  the  consent  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  now  indebted  to  the  Alo- 
mseonidfiB,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  temple,  the  four  old  Athenian 
tribes  (^vXaO,  Gdeontes,  HcpiUes,  ArgddaSf  ^aicoreis(j^,  45),  which 
Solon  had  left  in  existence,  were  set  aside,  and  there  were  substituted 
for  them  ten  new  tribes,  which  were  political  and  religious  unicms. 
These  new  tribes  did  not  form  oonneoted  territorial  dlTiaiona.^ 
Each  tribe  consisted  of  ten  demea,  or  local  communities,  which,  how- 
ever, were  not  contiguous,  but  were  scattered  about  the  country  and 
wUenpersed  with  demes  bdonging  to  other  tribes.  In  all  there  were  100 
demes,  later  174.  This  arrangement  was  designed  to  break  up  the 
local  influence  of  the  aristocrainr,  and  put  an  end  to  the  old  patri- 
archal condition  of  things,  whereby  only  nobles  and  large  land-owners 

1  Donoker,  lY.  454;  Soboemaan,  Anitiq.  qf  Grtece^  I.  869. 
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oould  hold  the  position  of  demarch  (S^am^x^O'  ^®  presiding  offioer  of 
a  community. 

Henceforward  eyery  two  domes  formed  a  naucraiy,  which  was  ex- 
pected to  fit  out  and  man  a  trireme  (a  ressel  with  three  hanks  of 
oars^;  whereas  the  old  division  of  Attica,  made  in  682,  into  48  naxk- 
cntnes,  had  heen  hased  on  the  old  polituxhrdigious  division  into  tribes 
and  phratria.  These  phratries  {pparptat,  12),  the  sabdivisions  ol  the  o2d 
tribes  (^v\a/),  were  untonched  by  the  reform  of  Clisthenes,  but  they 
were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  religious  corporations  for  keeping 
lists  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  but  witnout  political  impor- 
tance. 

The  council  (Bovx4)  was  increased  from  400  to  500  members,  fifty 
for  each  tribe;  and  each  of  these  sets  of  fifty  presided  in  the  council 
for  the  tenth  part  of  a  year  (prytany,  wftuna^ta);  the  members  of 
these  presiding  committees  of  fifty  were  ckiled  prytanies.  Instead  of 
four  popular  assemblies  in  a  year,  as  formerly,  ten  were  held  hence- 
forward. 

606.    The  Athenian  nobility,  headed  by  IsagdiraSf  with  the  help  of 
a  Spartan  army  under  CleomSnes,  brought  about  a  short  re* 
action.    Clisthlnes  fled;  the  Acropolis  was  deliyered  to  the 
Spartans  by  a  treacherous  archon.    A  reyolt  of  the  Athenian 
popuLice  compelled  CleomSnes  to  make  a  disgraceful  capit- 
ulation :  withdrawal  of  the  Spartans  without  arms,  and  sur- 
render of  the  leaders  of  the  aristocracy.    The  latter  were  put 
to  death,  and  ClisthSnes  was  recalled. 
506.    An  expedition  of  the  Spartans  against  Athens  under  their  kin^ 
Cleomgnes  and  DemerBtus,  at  Sxe  head  of  their  Peloponnesuui 
allies,  was  broken  up  by  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  Corin- 
thians and  the  lack  of  harmony  between  the  Spartan  kings. 
The  allies  of  the  Spartans,  the  Boeotians  and  the  Chalcidians 
from  EvbceOy  were  defeated  by  the  Athenians.    The  latter  coin 
quered  a  part  of  Evhcuiy  and  apportioned  4000  peasant  holdings 
among  Attic  farmers,  who  retained  their  Athenian  citizenship. 
Tlie  Athenian  democracy  derived  an  accession  of  strength  from  a 
vednction  in  the  powers  of  the  archons.    The  place  of  holding  the 
popular  assembly  was  changed  from  the  market-place  (&7opcC),  ^laiere, 
aoeording  to  a  custom  sanctified  by  its  antiqmty,  the  first  archon 
presided,  to  the  rocky  hill  of  tin  Iiiyx ;  and  the  duty  of  presiding 
m  Uie  popular  assembly  and  in  the  council  was  fixed  upon  an  offt- 
cer  (^Mrrch^t),  who  was  chosen  by  lot  from  the  prytany,  for  the  time 
being,  and  who  was  changed  every  day.    This  officer  also  held  the 
keys  of  the  Acropolis  and  of  the  archives.    It  is  uncertain  how  far 
CluthSnes  had  introduced  the  use  of  the  lot,  in  selecting  state  offi- 
oiala  (of  course,  only  from  the  numbers  of  qualified  candidates). 
Eleetion  of  ten  Straiegiy  one  from  each  tribe,  each  of  whom  had  by 
tarns  the  chief  command  of  the  army,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
anshon  polemarchus.    The  right  of  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
tiiesmothete  to  the  heliasts,  which  hact  been  introduced  before  Solon 
for  certain  cases,  was  now  extended  to  all  cases.    Establishment  of 
the  ostracism  (borpeutto'ftiff  used  untU  417J,  i.  e.  the  power  of  the 
sovereign  popular  assembly  to  decree^  by  means  of  a  secret  ballotp 
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with  bits  of  pottery  (6irrpaita),  the  banishment  of  any  citizen  who  en- 
dangered the  pubhc  liberty,  without  process  of  law.^ 

In  PaloponneBiis,  during  this  period  of  internal  deyelopment  at 
Athens,  Sparta  had  become  the  first  power.  Soon  after  the  first 
Messenian  war,  an  essential  increase  in  the  powers  of  the  Ephors 
had  taken  place  (under  lanst  Theopompns).  About  560,  another  re- 
form had  been  aocompUshea  by  the  Greront  ChUan^  with  the  aid  and 
religions  consecration  of  Epimenides  of  Cnossus^  which  completed  the 
aristocratic  form  of  goyemment  at  Sparta,  and  gaye  increased  strength 
to  the  commonwealth.  The  Bphora  receiyed  an  extraordinaxr  db- 
oiplinary  power  oyer  every  individual,  not  excepting  even  the  kines. 
The  power  of  the  latter  gradually  dwindled  to  a  shadow.  After  Uio 
victory  at  Thyria  (549]),  the  power  of  Ar^,  which  in  the  seventh 
oentury  had  again  attained,  under  King  Fhidon,  a  transient  increase, 
was  broken,  and  the  Argive  league  was  dissolved.  The  Spartan 
state,  which  was  everywhere  the  opponent  of  tyranny  and  the  pro- 
tector of  republican-aristocratic  governments,  became  the  leader  of 
a  league  of  the  Pdoponnesian  etates,  and  claimed  the  Hegemony  over 
all  the  Hellenic  cantons. 

THIRD  PERIOD. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Persian  w^ars  to  the  loss  of  Inde- 
pendence by  the  Battle  of  Chasronea.    500-338. 

500-449.    Persian  wars. 

SOO-494.  Revolt  of  the  Ionian  Greeks  against  the  Persians  (p.  28). 
The  assistance  rendered  them  by  Athene  and  Ereiria  was  the 
Immediate  oause  of  the  attempt  of  the  Persians  to  subjugate 
European  Greece.  ^  *^ 

403-479.    Attack  of  the  Persians  npon  the  Greeks. 

493  (492  ?).  First  expedition  of  the  Persians  against  Greece, 
under  Mardoxdus. 

The  land  force  subdued  the  coast  of  Thrctce;  the  fleet  conquered 
the  island  of  Thasas.  Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia^  submitted  volun- 
tarily. The  Persian  armv,  surprised  by  a  Thracian  tribe,  suffered 
neat  loss;  the  fleet  was  for  the  most  part  destroved  by  a  storm  off 
the  promontory  of  AtJtos.    Mardonius  thereupon  decided  to  return. 

Construction  of  citadels  on  the  Thracian  coast  to  serve  as  points 
of  support  in  future  campaigns  :  Byzantium,  Sestos,  Ahdira,  received 
Persianjrarrisons. 

491.  Ine  Persian  heralds,  who  required  signs  of  submission  (water 
and  earth),  were  sacrilegiously  murdered  at  Sparta  and  Athens 
The  Cvdades  and  JEgina  promised  submission  to  Persia.  The 
Athenians  received  from  tne  Spartans  iEginetan  hostages. 

490.    Beoond  expedition  of  the  Persians  against  6reece,mi- 

^  The  ostndsm  was  in  no  genae  a  sentoDce  or  a  juridical  decision,  but  a 
purely  poUUcal  act  of  the  highest  power  in  the  state. 
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der  Artaphemes  (the  joxmg  nephew  of  Darius)  and  an 
older  general,  the  Mede  Datiis. 

A  fleet  of  600  triremes  and  the  same  number  of  transports^  with 
100,000  infantiy  and  10,000  cavalzy  on  board,  crossed  the  ^gean  sea. 
After  destroying  the  city  of  Naxw,  the  Persians  landed  in  Eubcect. 
The^  dty  of  Eretria  was  stormed,  and  taken  by  treachery ;  those  of 
the  inhabitants  who  were  not  put  to  death  were  sent  as  prisoners  to 
the  great  king  at  Snsa.  By  the  advice  of  Hippias  Q>.  64)  the  Per- 
sians landed  on  the  east  coast  of  Attica,  and  encamped  in  the  vicinity 
€xf  AfcarSihcn, 

At  Athens  the  entire  military  power  of  the  city  (9-10,000  Hop-> 
lites)^  was  called  to  arms  under  the  ten  Strategi  of  the  ten  tribes, 
among  whom  were  Aristldes,  Tkemigtdcles,  and  Miltiades  (tiie 
younger),  who  had  been  recalled  from  the  Chersonese.  The  Athenians 
eroflsed  die  Brilessus  and  advanced  to  meet  the  Persians;  they  en- 
camped in  face  of  the  enemy  for  nine  days  in  a  position  strengthened 
by  entrenchments,  and  whence  they  covered  the  road  to  Athens.  Re- 
inforced by  1000  Plata^ans,  the^  attacked  the  Persians  without  wait- 
ing for  the  arrival  of  the  assistance  which  had  been  sought  from 
Sparta.  It  is  probable  that  the  Persians  had  at  this  time  eim)arked  a 
portion  of  their  army,  especially  the  cavalry,  in  order  to  attempt  a 
second  landing  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Athens.  After 
hard  fighting  we  Athenians  defeated  the  enemy  in  the 

480.  12  September.    Battle  of  Marathon, 
under  Uie  leadership  of  Miltiades. 

The  plan  of  the  Persians  to  surprise  Athens  from  the  sea  was 
prevented  by  a  forced  march  of  the  army  back  to  the  city.    The  Per^ 
sian  fleet  returned  to  Asia  Minor.    Hippias  died  in  Lemnos. 
489.    Ill-considered  and  unsuccessful  attack  of  Milti&des,  who  had 
been  clothed  with  unrestricted  power  as  military  commander, 
upon  Paros,    MiltiSdes,  on  his  return  to  Athens  wounded,  was 
brought  to  trial  at  the  complaint  of  XantMppuSj  and  con- 
demned to  pay  the  costs  of  the  expedition,  amounting  to  flflr 
talents,  which  sum  was  paid  by  his  son  Cinum,  after  tiie  deadi 
of  his  father. 

Aristidea  and  Themistoolea  were  now  the  leading  statesmen  at 
Athens.  The  latter  devoted  special  attention  to  increase  and  Un- 
prorement  of  the  fleet,  the  necessity  of  which  was  proved  to  the 
Athenians  by  an  unsuccessful  war  with  JEginay  which  occurred  at 
this  time,  and  for  which  they  were  obliged  to  hire  ships  from  the 
Corinthians.^  On  the  motion  of  Themistodes,  the  income  from  the 
silver  works  at  Laurinm  were  spent  upon  the  fleet,  and  20  triremes 
were  built  every  year. 

483.  As  the  growing  rivalry  between  Aristides  and  Themistddes 
endangered  the  commonweal,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  council 
the  assembly  decided  between  the  two  men  by  the  ostracism 
(p.  65).  Arislides  was  condemned  to  ten  years'  exile  from 
Athens  by  more  than  6000  votes. 

\  Dimoker,  Qtttk,  d,AUefihwm,  lY.  678.  Onrttns,  Bitt.  ofOrtte^^  IL  S40. 
<  Oortf  ua,  HiMi,  qf  Greece,  II.  MS. 
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ThemifltSoles  nr^g  the  f  ortifioation  of  PineuB,  a  stxong  wall  was 
bnilty  the  foimdations  of  which  are  yet  visible,  which  also  enclosed 
the  smaJl  harbors  of  Munychia  and  Zea  on  the  southeast  of  Fineus. 
Radical  reform  of  the  nayal  department.  The  nanoraries  (p.  55)« 
which  had  not  been  able  to  furnish  all  the  ships  needed  by  the  state, 
since  the  year  500  B.  c,  were  dissolved,  and  their  place  supplied  by 
a  new  arrangement  known  as  the  trierardues.  The  building  of  ships 
and  the  supply  of  the  more  essential  portions  of  their  equipment  were 
undertaken  by  the  state;  the  completion  of  the  equipment,  the  repairs, 
and  the  supplies  of  the  crew,  durmg  service,  of  one  ship  was  assigned 
as  a  service  due  the  state  (^Ktirovpyta)  to  one  well-to-do  citizen,  who 
in  return  was  appointed  merarch,  or  commander-ia-chief  of  the 
ship.  Whereas  m  the  naucraries  the  expenses  of  the  ships  had 
fallen  exdusivelv  upon  the  Pentakoncmedwini  (i.  e.  the  large  land- 
owners, p.  52),  all  oitizens,  wheUier  land-owners  or  not,  whose  property 
exceeded  a  certain  standard  oould  be  called  upon  for  this  purpose, 
and  were  entitled  to  the  honor  of  the  trierarchy?- 

481-480.  Third  expedition  of  the  Persiaas  against  Greece, 
under  Xerxes. 

This  expedition,  planned  by-  Darius,  was  carried  out  by  his  son 
Xerxes,  aiter  extensive  preparations.  Pisistratus^  son  of  EUppias, 
and  Demar&tus,  the  deposed  King  of  Sparta,  accompanied  Xerxes  on 
the  expedition. 

Construction  of  a  oanal  at  Acanthus  by  the  force  on  the  fleet 
and  the  subject  Thradans^  to  avoid  the  storms  about  Mt.  Athos. 
Bridge  over  the  Hellespont,  between  Sutos  and  Abydos,  built  by 
Fhcenician  and  Egyptian  laborers.  Erection  of  large  magaslnes  in 
Asia  Minor  and  on  the  coast  of  Thracia. 

481.    The  troops  from  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the  empire 
assembled  at  CritaUa  in  Cappadodoy  whence  they  were  con- 
ducted to  Sardes  by  the  king  m  person. 
480.    In  the  spring  departure  from  Sardes  (about  900,000  men). 
March  through  Mysia»    Passage  of  the  Hellespont,  lasting 
seven  days.    March  throueh  Thrace  and  Macedonia.    Passage 
of  the  fleet  (more  than  1300  triremes,  among  which  were  over 
400  Grecian  ships  from  Asia  Minor)  through  the  canal  at 
Acanthus. 
After  the  Greeks  had  given  up  the  plan  of  defending  the  pass  of 
Tempe,  the  Persian  army  traversed  Thessaly  without  opposition.    Not 
only  the  ThessalianSy  but  also  the  Boeotian  cities,  with  the  exception  of 
PlatoBOi  and  Thespice,  sent  the  king  symbols  of  submission. 

480.  July,  Battle  of  the  Greeks  under  Leonidas,  at  Ther* 
mopylsB  (i.  e.  warm  gates,  a  pass  at  the  foot  of  Calli- 
drOmus,  near  hot  springs)  against  the  army  of  Xerxes. 

The  Spartan  king  laeonldaa,  defended  the  pass  of  Thermopf In, 
with  about  6000  Hoplitea,  among  whom  were  300  SpariiaJtcs^  and 
1000  Lacediemonian  Peruxci,  against  the  overwhelming  force  of  the 

1  Boeekh,  Pvblie  Eoonomf  qf  ths  Atkeniant  (Lambda  trane.),  8M,  696*74fr 
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Femianfly  whOe  1000  Phocians  eaarded  tbe  footpath  over  (Eta.  The 
Persiaiis,  guided  oyer  thia  paui  by  the  traitor  Ephialtes,  drove  back 
the  Pkocians  and  attacked  the  Grecian  army  in  the  rear.  Leonldaa 
ordered  the  PericDci  and  the  troops  of  the  allies  to  retire,  and  died 
a  heroic  death  with  his  300  Sparttat»  and  700  Thespians,  who  re- 
fosed  to  leaye  him.  The  TJ^ebanSf  who  had  f oaght  under  Leonldas 
against  their  will,  laid  down  their  arms;  part  of  them  were  cut  down: 
part  branded,  at  the  king's  command,  and  sent  back  to  Thebes.  At 
the  same  time 

480*    Indecisive  searflght  at  Artemisium, 

a  promontory  and  temple  at  the  northern  point  of  Eubcoa.  ^' 
During  the  first  day  about  280  Grecian  ships,  under  conduct  of  the 
Spartan  EurybiddeSf  fought  against  the  Persian  fleet,  under  Acha^ 
mSnes,  which  was  weakened  through  losses  by  storms,  and  the  dis- 
patch of  200  ships  around  the  southern  end  of  Euboea.  Night  put  an 
CTxL  to  the  indecisiye  battle.  Loss  of  the  200  Persian  ships  which 
were  sent  around  Enbcea. 

On  the  second  day  the  Grecian  fleet,  reinforced  by  53  triremes, 
had  a  yictorioos  contest  with  Cilician  ships. 

On  the  third  day,  also,  the  battle  remained  undecided,  although 
the  Persians  attacked  with  their  whole  fleet. 

On  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  capture  of  the  pass  of  Thermopjrlas, 
the  Grecian  fleet  hastened  to  the  Gulf  of  Saldmis,  The  Pelopon- 
nesian  army,  haying  established  itself  on  the  isthmus,  began  the  con- 
stmction  oi  a  wall  across  the  isthmus,  instead  of  coming  to  the  as* 
sistance  of  the  Athenians. 

Xerxes  trayersed  central  Greece,  withont  meeting  with  resistance. 
Loerians  and  Dorians  submitted.  He  rayaged  Uie  land  of  the  Pha- 
diofit,  the  detachment  sent  to  Delphi  was,  howeyer,  driyen  back,  with 
the  he^of  a  thunderstorm.  Bceotia  was  treated  as  a  friendly  coun- 
try.    Thespioe  and  PkUceas  alone  were  destroyed. 

The  Athenians  abandoned  their  city,  leaying  only  a  garrison  in  the 
Acropolis.  The  fortifications  of  the  Pirssus  being  incomplete,  the 
fleet  conyeyed  the  old  men,  women,  and  children,  with  all  personal 
effects,  to  SalSmis,  jEgma^  and  Ar^oUs^  in  which  latter  pkce  the 
Athenian  children  were  proyided  with  schooling  at  the  expense  of 
the  inhabitants.  Betum  of  the  exiles  permitt^  Xerxes  entered 
the  city,  the  Acropolis  was  taken  by  storm,  the  temples  thereupon 
and  the  city  burned  to  the  ground. 

480.    20  Sept    Naval  battle  of  Salamia 

The  Grecian  fleet,  now  united  and  strongly  reinforced  (378  tri- 
remes, 7  fifty-oared  yessels),  was  under  the  command  of  the  Spartan 
Bnrybiades.  The  Grecians,  being  throngh  the  oontriyance  of  the 
strategns  Themistddes^  surrounded  by  the  enemy  and  forced  to  fight, 
won  a  brilliant  yictory  oyer  the  Persian  fleet,  which  still  numbered 
7^  (?)  yessels.  The  island  of  PsyttdUOf  which  the  Persians  had  oo- 
onpied,  was  recaptured  by  AriaHdes,  who  had  hastened  from  ^gina  to 
la£e  part  in  the  combat  The  Greeks  lost  40,  the  Persians  200,  ships. 
The  rersian'  fleet  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Phaleron.    Retreat  not 
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flight,  of  Xerxes.    Mardonhu  was  left  in  Thesialy  with  the  best  part 

of  the  army  (260,000  men). 

480.  Nov.    Xerxes,  after  suffering  neat  loss  through  drought  and 

lack  of  provisions,  reached  the  Hellespont,  where  he  found 

the   fleet,  which  transported  the   army,  the  bridge   having 

been  carried  away  by  storms. 

The  Grecian  fleet,  instead  of  pursuing  the  Persians,  as  Themis* 

tScles  wished,  laid  unsuccessful  siege  to  the  city  of  Andros.    The 

Athenians  returned  to  their  city,  and  at  onoe  began  its  reconstruction. 

479.    Fourth  expedition  of  the  Persiaiis  agamst  Greece. 

After  Mardonitis  had  in  vain  offered  the  Athenians,  through 
Alexander  of  Macedonia,  a  separate  peace  with  recognition  of  their 
independence,  he  entered  Attica  and  advanced  on  Athens,  strength- 
ened by  a  reinforcement  under  Artabdzas^  and  by  contingents  from 
his  allies  in  northern  Greece,  ThessalvanSi  Bceotians,  a  part  of  the 
Phociam,  and  the  Argives.  The  Athenians,  being  a  second  time  faith- 
lessly left  in  the  lurch  by  the  Spartans,  retired  again  to  Salamis. 
Whatever  had  been  rebuilt  in  the  city,  the  Persians  destroyed. 
Finally  the  whole  Peloponnesian  force  of  30,000  hoplites  and  twice 
as  many  lieht-armed  i^oops  having  crossed  the  istmnus,  Mardoniut 
retired,  and  took  up  a  favorable  position  in  Bceotia  on  the  AsSpus. 
More  than  10,000  AtkenianSf  PlaUxanSy  and  Tliespians  joined  the  Hel- 
lenic army.  FausaxilaB  was  the  leader  of  the  Spartans  and  of  the 
whole  force.  He  commanded  the  most  imposing  army  that  Hellas 
had  ever  seen.    The  Hellenes,  however,  had  no  cavalry. 

479.    Sept.    Battle  of  Flat8B8B. 

After  lon^  delay  and  much  marching  back  and  forth,  Paaaanias, 
who  had  twice  entrusted  the  most  dangerous  positions  to  the  Athe- 
nians under  the  command  of  Aristides,  decided  to  retreat  without 
offering  battle;  being,  however,  attacked  by  Mardonius  and  com- 
pelled to  defend  himself,  he  fought  bravely  at  the  head  of  the  Pelo^ 
Sonnesians,  and,  being  well  supported  by  the  Athenians,  gained  a 
ecisive  victory.  Mardonius  felL  Rout  of  the  Persians;  their 
camp  captured  by  the  Greeks. 

The  Grecian  army  advanced  before  Thebes;  the  leaders  of  the  Per- 
sian party  were  ^ven  up,  and  executed  on  the  isthmus. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  against  Mardonius  a  Grecian 
fleet  under  we  Spartan  kinf ,  LeotyckXdas,  —  Xanthippus  commanding 
the  Athenians  under  him,  — -had  been  dispatched  to  patrol  the  ^gean 
Sea.  At  the  call  of  the  Samians  the  fleet  sailed  for  Asia  Minor,  and 
took  the  offensive  against  the  Persians. 

479-449.  Offensive  war  of  the  Ghredans  against  the  Persians. 
The  Persian  admiral,  MardonteSf  distrusting  the  Greeks  of 
Asia  Minor,  who  were  in  Iiis  fleet,  did  not  venture  to  accept 
the  naval  battle  offered  him  near  Samos.  He  beached  his 
fleet  at  the  promontory  of  MyoSUy  opposite-  Samos,  and  en- 
trenched himself.  The  Grecian  marines  landed,  and  utterly 
defeated  the  Persians  in  the 
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479.    Battle  of  Myoale 

(on  the  day  of  tibe  battle  of  FlatiBfld  ?),  eaptnred  tbe  camp  and 
bomed  the  Persian  ships.    Sevezal  of  the  i^and  cities,  par- 
ticularly Samoa,  Lesbos,  and  Chios,  and  afterwards  the  Grecian 
coast  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  joined  the  Hellenic  league.    The 
Peloponnesians  returned  home;  iih»  Athenians  and/onianj  con- 
(juered  5e9tos  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese. 
Rebuilding  and  enlargement  of  Athens,  which,  in  spite  of  the  ob- 
jection of  the  Peloponnesians,  was  surrounded  with  strong  walls. 
(Stratagem  of  Themist5cles.)     Completion  of  the  fortification  of 
FirsBus,  where  a  laree  city  ffrew  up. 

478  (?).    Reform  of  Aristldes,  from  which  dates  the  real  supremacy 
of  the  democracy  in  Athens.   The  state  offloes  ^rere  opened 
to  all  four  olasaea  alike  (p.  53). 
Under  the  command  of  Pausaniias,  the  united  fleet  of  Peloponne- 
sians, Athenians,  and  Ionic  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  conquered  Bysan- 
tliun,  and  acquired  a  rich  booty.     The  oyerbeaiing  demeanor  of 
Pamanias  toward  the  other  members  of  the  leapie,  and  the  winning 
manner  of  the  Athenian  leaders,  A  ristldes  and  CWm,  brought  it  about 
that  after  the  recall  of  Pausanias  by  the  Ephors 

477  (?)•  The  Hegemoziy  (chief  conduct  of  the  war)  was 
transferred  from  Sparta  to  Athens,  and  a  Hellenic  oon« 
federaoy  (symmachy)  was  formed*  the  political  head  of 
which  was  Athens,  and  whose  religions  centre  was  the 
temple  of  Apollo  in  Deloa^  where  the  treasoiy  of  the 
league  was  also  established.  The  smaller  states  contrib- 
ute money  OTily,  instead  of  furnishing  contingents  of  ships. 

Riiralry  between  ThemisUkUs  and  Cimon,  The  supporters  of  the 
latter  procured  the  ostracism  of  Themistdcles.  He  retired  to  Argos, 
While  there  suspicion  attached  to  him  of  beinf  implicated  in  the 
treasonable  intrigues  of  Pausanias,  The  latter,  threatened  with  im- 
prisonment by  the  Ephors,  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Athena  at 
Sparta,  and  there  died  of  stieirvation  (467  ?).  Themistdcles,  driven 
from  Argos,  went  to  Corcyra,  thence  to  Epirus,  and  finally  to  Susa, 
where  he  offered  tbe  Persian  monarch  his  services  against  his  native 
land.  Artaxerxes  I,  (p.  28)  gave  him  a  princely  domain  in  Asia 
Minor,  where  he  died  (460). 

After  the  retirement  of  Aristldes  from  political  life,  and  his  death, 
which  occurred  soon  after  ^467  ?),  Cimon  became  the  leader  of  the 
Athenian  commonwealth.  He  began  the  construction  of  the  two  long 
tcaUs  {rh,  ffKixsi),  one  of  which  connected  the  city  with  Pineus,  and  the 
other  with  Phaleron.^ 

Cimon,  the  victorious  leader  of  the  fleet  of  the  league,  captured 
those  places  on  the  Thracian  coast  which  were  still  oocupied  oy  the 
Persians  {Evon,  469);  chastised  the  pirates  of  Scyra,  and  carried  the 
bones  of  Theseus  to  Athens;  captured  Naxos^  which  had  revolted 

^  Oncken  {Aihen  u,  Hellas,  I.  72)  holds  that  thi  waUs  were  begun  during 
the  banishment  of  Cimon;  so  also  Ad.  Bobmldt,  Dot  pertitotfdU  ZeitaUer, 
L  57,  who,  however,  placet  the  banishment  of  Cimon  in  i61. 
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from  the  league,  and  now  loat  its  independenoe,  as  pnnishment  (467); 
defeated  the  fleet  and  army  of  the  Fenians  in  the 

465.    Battle  of  the  Ehirsnnedon, 

in  Pamphylia.    Cimon  conqaered  the  Chersonese  and  punished 
the isUind of  TJuuos^  whiehnad seceded  from  the  confederacy. 
464.    £arthq|aake8  in  Spa^;  insurrection  of  the  Laconian  helots, 
a  portion  of  whom  joined  the  Messenian  helots  and  occupied 
Ithome. 

464-456.    Third  Meesenian  war, 

in  which  the  Spartans  were  forced  to  implore  the  help  of 

Athens,  which  was  furnished  at  the  instance  of  Cimon,  hut  was 

afterwardji  sent  hack  bv  the  suspicious  Spartans  (461^.    The 

Athenians,  offended,  aUied  themselves  with  the  Argwes,  the 

principal  enemies  of  the  Spartans  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

In  Athens,  rivalry  between  Cmorif  head  of  the  aristocratic  party, 

and  PeiideSf  the  son  of  XanthippuSf  leader  of  the  democracy.    The 

latter  party  sucoeeded  in  establishing  the  payment  of  citizens  serving 

in  the  army,  or  as  judges,  and  the  b^towal  of  alms  of  the  state  upon 

the  poor  at  festivals  out  of  the  public  treasury.    The  beginning  of 

the  decline  of  the  Athenian  democracy. 

The  Athenians  sent  aid  to  the  Egyptian  rebel  InSros  (p.  28^  against 
the  Persians.  The  expedition  came  to  an  unfortunate  end,  the  Athe- 
nian army  being  surrounded  on  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Nile,  and 
compelled  to  surrender. 

460.    The  law  of  EphiaUes  took  from  the  court  of  Areopagus  the  cen- 
sorship over  the  state,  which  had  been  intrusted  to  it  by  Solon 
(p.  53),  and  limited  ito  sphere  of  action  to  its  judicial  powers. 
459.    After  this  democratic  victory  Cimon  was  banished  from  Athens 
by  ostracism. 
About  this  time  (between  460  and  454),  the  treasury  of  the  con- 
federacy was  transferred  from  Delos  to  the  Acropolis  of  Athens. 
The  contributions  of  the  members  of  the  league  thereby  acquired  the 
character  of  a  tribute  paid  to  the  Athenians.    The  confederates  be- 
came for  the  most  part  subjects  of  Athens,  which  became  the  capital 
of  a  great  coast  and  island  empire.^ 
459.    Meg&ra,  threatened  by  Corinth,  iBglna  and  Epidaurus,  was 

S laced  under  the  protection  of  the  Athenians,  who  connected 
[egSra  with  its  port,  iVtscea,  by  long  walls. 
458.  The  Athenians,  after  suffering  a  defeat  in  AnH51is,  gained  two 
battles  at  sea  over  the  allied  Corinthians,  Epidaurians,  and 
^ginetans;  blockaded  ^gina,  and  energetically  defended  Meg^ 
&ra.  This  great  development  of  power,  on  the  part  of  Athens, 
caused  a 

467-445.    War  of  the  Spartans  and  Bcaotlans  i^fainst 

Athens. 

A  Spartan  army  under  NicomedeSy  the  guardian  of  the  young  king, 
JPUstoanaz,  had  been  sent  to  Central  Greece  to  protect  the  Uorian 

1  Ouxttui,  Hitt,  ^f  Greec€y  II.  378. 
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tetrapolis  aeaimst  the  attaoks  of  the  FhodAnSy  who  were  compelled 
to  give  op  their  oonqueflts.  The  Spartan  army,  out  off  from  a  retnm 
over  the  isthmus  by  the  Athenians,  retired  to  BoBotia,  where  it  assisted 
the  BcBotians  aeainst  Athens. 

467.    Battle  df  Tanagra,  a  Spartan  victory,  which  they  neglected 
to  utilize.    They  oonelnded  an  armistice  with  Athens  and  re- 
tomed  to  Sparta. 
Very  soon  the  Athenians  again  inTaded  BoDotia,  defeated  the 
Tbebans  at  (Enophpta  (456),  and  replaced  the  aristooratio  govern- 
ments in  most  cities  by  democratic,  which  were  friendly  towards 
Athens.      The  Fhocians  and    Opuntian    Locrians    joined    Athens. 
ffSgina  was  forced  to  surrender  to  the  Athenians  after  a  long  siege, 
fl;ave  up  its  ships  of  war,  and  became  tributary  (456).   The  Athenians 
Sdd  waste  the  coasts  of  Laconia,  and  conveyed  the  Messenians,  whom 
the  Spartans  had  granted  a  free  departure  irom  IthSme,  to  Naupactus 
(p.  iOi),  where  they  formed  a  settlement.    Reconciliation  between 
Barides  and  Cimon;  the  latter  recalled  after  an  exile  of  nearly  five 
years  (454).    The  influence  of  Cimon  brought  about  an 
451  (?).   Armistioe  between  Athena  and  Sparta  for  five  years,  and 
a  new  naval  expedition  against  the  Persians.   Cimon  conducted 
200  ships  to  Cyprus.    He  died  during  the  siege  of  Ciiium* 
After  his  death  his  fleet  sained  a  bruliant  victory  over  the 
Persian  (i.  e.  Phcenician,  Cmcian)  fleet,  and  the  hostile  troops 
on  the  land  in  the  double 

449.    Battle  of  SalamiB  (laXa/us)  in  Cyprus. 

New  part^  struggles  in  the  Boeotian  cities.  The  aristocrats,  who 
had  been  driven  oat  by  the  Athenians,  returned;  the  Athenians,  called 
to  the  assistance  of  the  democrats,  were  defeated  at  Coronea  (447). 
The  old  aristocratic  constitutions  were  restored,  not  only  in  Boeotia 
but  also  in  LocriSy  Phoeis,  and  MeaSra,  which  became  free  from 
ihe  supremacy  of  Athens.  After  me  expiration  of  the  five  years' 
armistice  the  Spartans  sent  an  army  under  their  young  king,  Plis- 
toaaax,  to  Attica,  in  order  to  assist  the  EuboBans  in  a  revolt  against 
the  Athenians.  Pericles  bribed  the  advisers  of  the  young  king 
and  secured  the  withdrawal  of  the  army;  then  hastemng  back  to 
EuboBa  with  an  Athenian  army,  he  subdued  the  island  anew  (446). 
Second  assig^nment  of  Eubcean  lands  to  Athenian  citizens. 

445.     Thirty  years'  peace  between  Athens  and  Sparta.     By 

this  peace,  or  more  properly  armistice,  the  Peloponnesian 

and  Athenian  leagues  acknowledged  themselves  to  be  two 

distinct  and  Independent  oonfederadea. 

About  this  time,  or  at  least  after  the  death  of  Cimonf  negotiations 

for  peace  were  opened  between  Athens  and  Persia,  and  an  Athenian 

embassy  under  Callias  was  sent  to  Susa.    No  formal  peace,  however, 

was  concluded,  but  peaceable  intercourse  under  a  tacit  recognition  of 

existing  political  relatioiis  CTadually  took  the  place  of  a  state  of  war. 

The  Athenians  gave  up  Cyprus  and  sent  the  Egyptian  rebels  no 

farther  aid.    They  continuea  to  control  the  ^gean  Sea,  and  the 

Grecian  coast  towns  of  Asia  Minor  were  mostly  Sieir  allies  or  sub- 

jeota,  —  in  any  case,  practically  free  from  the  Persian  sceptre.    The 
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so-called  peace  of  dmon,  wheiein  the  king  of  Fenift  is  said  to  have 

formally  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia 

Minor,  and  promised  to  send  no  more  ships  of  war  into  the  iEgean, 

would  seem  to  be  the  inyention  of  a  later  time.^ 

444.    At  Athens  Thucjdides  (the  son  of  Mekuias^  not  the  historian 

of  the  same  name),  became  the  leader  of  the  aristooratio 

party.    His  party  attempted  to  secure  the  ostracism  of  Peri^ 

cles,  but  when  the  votes  were  counted  it  was  found  that 

Thucydides  was  banished. 

444-429«  Athens  under  the  administration  of  PerioIeSy 
who.  although  never  archon,  conducted  the  government  of  the 
city  by  his  influence  in  the  assembly,  and  in  his  of&cial  capac- 
ify  as  strategus,  as  superintendent  of  the  finances  (TamioB  or 
Epim^es),  and  ba  superintendent  of  public  buildings  and 
otner  pubuc  works. 
440-439.    Revolt  and  subjugation  of  Samos. 

443.    Foundation  of  Thurii  m  Southern  Italy  on  the  ruins  of  Syb&ris. 
437.    Foundation  of  Amphip^ia  on  the  Strymon.    Completion  of  the 
fortifications  of  Athens  by  the  construction  of  a  third  long  toaUf 
parallel  with  the  first  leading  to  the  Firseus  (p.  61).    Mag- 
nificent buildings,  especially  on  the  Acropolis:  the  Hall  ofSie 
Caryatides  in  the  Erechtheion,  the  Propylaa,  the  PartherOn,  or 
HecatompSdony  the  bronze  statue  of  Athena  PromachoSf  a  co- 
lossal figure  over  50  feet  high. 
B^  the  Age  of  Peiiclea  is  commonly  understood  the  whole  time 
of  his  political  activity  (465-429),  or  even  the  entire  period  horn  the 
Persian  expeditions  to  the  Feloponnesian  war.    This  was  the  most 
brilliant  epoch  in  the  history  of  Athens,  not  only  in  its  political 
power,  its  trade  and  commerce,  but  in  art  and  literature.    The  tragic 
dramatists:  iBschyliu,  526-455;  Sophocles,  496-405;  EurlpideSy 
480^406;  later  the  comic  dramatist,  Aristophanes  456  (?)-d80? 
The  historians:  Herodotos  of  Halicarnassus,  484-424  ?  ;  Thaoy- 
dides,  470-400  ?    The  sculptor:  Phidias ;  the  architects  Ictiniis, 
Calliorates,  and  Mneslcles ;  the  painter  Polygnotus.     The  phi- 
losophers, Soorates,  469-399,  Zeno  of  £lea,  Anazagoras,  Prota- 
goras.   Aspasia  of  Miletus. 

431-404.  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

Causes:  Envy  of  the  Dorian  confederacy  at  the  power  of  Athens^ 
the  ambition  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  discontent  of  those  of  tiieir 
allies  who  had  been  reduced  to  subjects. 

Immediate  causes:  1.  The  interference  of  Athens  in  the  war 
between  Corcyra  and  Corinth  (435-432),  which  had  broken  out  con- 
cerning Epidamnus  (afterwards  Dyrrhachiuni)  in  Blyria,  a  colony  of 
Corcyra.  The  democrats  of  Epidamnus,  hara  pressed  by  the  exiled 
nobles  in  alliance  with  Illyrian  barbarians,  implored  aid  trota  their 

^  Cf.  Ourtiusy  Etgt,  of  Greece,  11.  456  (after  Dahlmann  and  Krflicer). 
Other  writers  consider  that  a  treaty  wan  concluded.  Cf.  Hieoke,  De  Pace 
Cimnmca,  1863.  B.  Mailer^  Uher  den  cimon  Frieden,  1866-1869.  Ad. 
Oohmidt,  Jku  perikUitche  Zeitalter. 
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iiK»tlier  city  Corcyra  in  Tain,  bat  obtained  help  from  CorifUh,  the 
mother  city  of  Coroyia.  Enraged  at  thiB,  the  CoreyrsBanfl  took  sides 
with  the  aristocracy  of  Epidamnos,  defeated  the  Corinthians  at 
Adkan  (434^,  and  captured  Epidamnus.  Corinth  and  Corcyra  Tied 
with  one  another  for  help  from  Athens.  The  Athenians  decided  in 
fsLTOt  of  Corcyra,  and  took  part  at  first  witii  10,  afterwards  with  30, 
riiips  in  the  battle  of  Sybdta  (432),  between  the  Corinthians  and  Cor- 
eyneans,  wherein  the  Corinthians,  at  first  vietorions,  afterwards  retired 
before  the  Athenians.  2.  The  inhabitants  of  Pdidcea,  a  Corinthian 
colony  on  the  peninsula  of  Chalcidice,  reyolted  from  the  Athenian 
league  (432),  and  receired  support  from  Corinth.  The  Corinthians 
were,  however,  defeated  by  the  Athenians  at  Olynthus,  and  Potidf»a 
was  surrounded  and  besieged. 

The  CorinthiaDS,  supported  by  the  Megareans,  who  (since  432  ?) 
had  been  excluded  from  all  Attic  harbors  and  markets,  and  by  the 
^ginetans,  entered  a  complaint  against  the  Athenians  at  Sparta. 
The  popular  assembly  at  Sparta  having  voted  that  the  Athenians  had 
lm>ken  the  treaty,  the  Pdopannesian  Congress  resolved  on  preparation 
for  war. 

Military  power  of  both  parties :  Achaia  and  Arffos  remained 
neutral  at  first.  The  PelopoimesiaiiB  were  joined  by  the  Megareans^ 
Bceodans^  Opundan  Loerians,  Phocians,  Independent  allies  of  the 
Athenlana :  PtatascBf  Corcyra^  ZacynihuSy  Chios,  Lesbos,  ThessaUanSf 
Aoamanians*  The  Athenian  league,  including  almost  all  the  islands 
and  coasts  of  the  archipelago  and  the  regions  beyond,  had  been 
transformed,  by  naval  stations  and  garrisons,  into  an  extensive  em- 
pire. 

431.  The  war  ^  began  with  the  surprise  of  Platfee  by  the  Thebans. 
The  gates  were  o^ned  by  treachery;  but  the  Thebans  were 
driven  out  of  the  city ;  many  were  captured  or  cruelly  slaugh- 
tered. 
431-425.  Five  iiiTaaiona  of  Attioa  by  the  Feloponnesians,  4  un- 
der the  Spartan  king  ArchidOmus,  the  5th  unaer  Agis,  While 
tiie  Athenian  fleet  bid  waste  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus,  the 
inhabitants  of  Attioa  took  refuge  in  Athens,  PireBus,  or  en- 
camped between  the  long  walls.  The  JEgineUxns  were  en- 
tirely driven  away  from  their  island  by  the  Athenians,  and  their 
land  divided  among  Athenian  citizens.  The  country  around 
Megdra  was  harried  by  an  Athenian  army. 
430.  A  pestilence  resemblii^p  the  plague  broke  out  at  Athens,  of 
which 

429.    Pericles  died. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  capture  of  Poddatu  Cleon  *  came  for- 
ward as  the  leader  of  tiie  democratic  party;  the  head  of  the  aris- 
toentie  party  was  Niolaa. 

1  Thifl  first  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  down  to  the  peace  qf  yicUxe 
{4Sl\  commonly  known  as  the  Archidamian  war,  is  called  by  Thucydldes  (V. 

<  Hot  a  tanner,  bat  an  owner  of  manufactories,  who  carried  on  his  business 
by  means  of  slaves.    Ourfciua,  Eiei.  of  Greece,  III.  61. 
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4281  Revolt  of  MytUbne  in  X^sbos  (Methvmna  remained  faithful  to 
the  Athenians).    Before  the  amvu  of  the  help  promised  by 

427.  the  Pelopoonesiansy  MytUene  was  compelled  to  surrender  by 
the  Athenians  under  Packes.  The  Athenian  assembly  deereed 
that  all  citizens  of  MytilSne  should  be  ^ut  to  death,  a  sentence 
which  on  the  rollowing  day  was  restricted  to  the  aristoerats. 
More  than  a  thoosand  were  slain,  the  city  was  raced,  and  the 
land  on  the  island,  with  the  exception  of  the  tenitory  of  Meth" 
ymnOf  divided  among  Athenian  citizens. 

427.  Pto&BOB  forced  to  surrender.  The  survivors  of  its  brave  defenders, 
225  in  number,  were  executed  by  the  Spartans.  Bloody  party 
contests  in  Ccreyra,  where  victory  at  last  remained  with  the 
democrats.  Successful  en>edition  of  the  Athenians  under  2>e- 
mosthSnee  to  assist  the  Acamanians  against  the  Amhradois^ 
who  received  help  from  the  Peloponnesians. 

485.  Demosth&het  landed  in  Messenia  and  fortified  the  mined  fortress 
of  Pylos.  The  Spartans  under  BraMas  occupied  the  island  of 
Sphactevia^  opposite  Fylos.  The  Athenian  neet  under  Niclas 
cut  off  their  retreat.  Spartan  envoys  in  Athens  offered  peace, 
but  their  proposals  were  rejected  at  the  instigation  of  Cleon, 
who,  being  appointed  by  the  people  strategus  in  place  of  Niclas, 
took  Sphaictena  by  storm,  and  brought  292  of  the  enemy,  among 
whom  were  120  Spartiaktj  with  him  to  Athens.  The  Athenians 
threatened  to  put  the  prisoners  to  death  whenever  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians shiMild  invaae  Attica  again. 

4S4.  The  island  of  Cythera  occupied  by  the  Athenians.  From 
Cythera  and  from  Pylos,  to  which  latter  place  the  Athenians 
conveyed  Messenians  from  Naupactns,  the  Liaconian  territory 
was  harassed  incessantly.  The  Athenians  invaded  Bceotia,  but 
were  defeated  by  the  Boaotians  at  Delium  (SocriUes,  Alcibiddes). 
Expedition  of  the  Spartans  under  BraMas  by  land  to  Mace- 
donia and  Thrace,  with  the  design  of  putting  an  end  to  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Athenians  there.  Revolt  of  several  towns  from 
Athens;  Brasldas  captured  AmphipUiSj  on  account  of  which  the 
Athenian  general  Thucydldes  (the  historian),  who  lay  with  a 
squadron  at  Thasos,  was  banished.  The  Athenians  sent  Cleon 
to  Thrace.    Cleon  was  defeated  in  the 

422.  Battle  of  Amphipolls 

by  Brasldas,  and  fell  during  the  flight.    Brasldas  died  of  his 
wounds. 

421.    Peace  of  Nioias, 

concluded  for  fifty  years.  Both  sides  restored  conquests  and  pris- 
oners, a  condition  wmeh  was,  however,  but  imperfectly  executed.  Al- 
though Sparta  even  entered  into  alliance  with  Athens  to  force  this 
peace  upon  their  confederates,  the  war  broke  out  again  in  three  years, 
when  Aloibladea  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  join  the  league  which 
Argoe  had  formed  with  several  Peloponnesian  states,  in  order  to  op- 
pose the  oppressive  ascendancy  of  Sparta.  The  united  Argvoes  and 
Aiherdans  were  defeated  in  the 
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4ia  Battle  of  Muntlnea. 

By  this  victory  the  Spartans  regained  their  supremacy  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. 
416.  T^e  Athenians  captnied  Mt^  and  pnt  all  the  citizens  to  death. 

41&-413.    Expedition  of  Uie  Athenians  against  Syraouse, 

Sasgested  hy  the  reauest  of  Egesta  for  help  against  Selinits  and 
Syraeuie  (HermoeAies)^  which  was  granted  by  the  advice  of  Aid' 
iSsdeM.     A  fleet  of  134  triremes,  carrying  36,000  men  inclusive  of 
sailors,  among  which  number  were  6100  hmtlites,^  sailed  for  Sicily 
mider  AJcOnSdeBy  Nidku,  and  Lamachus,    After  the  occupation  of 
Naxoe  and  CatanOy  Aloibifides  was  recalled  to  answer  to  a  charge  of 
nirtieipation  In  a  sacrilese  (mutilation  of  the  HemuB,  ridiculing  the 
Kleuwinian  mysteries).    Me  went  to  Aigos,  was  condemned  to  death 
in  has  abeenoe,  and  his  jproperty  was  connlBcated.     Seeking  revenge  on 
his  enemies,  he  forthwith  went  over  to  the  side  of  Sparta. 
414.  Nidas  gained  a  victory  before  Syracuse  and  besieged  the  city 
with  some  success.    Death  of  LamAchus.    At  the  advice  of 
AlcibiSdes,  the  Spartans  sent  a  small  fleet  under  Oylippus  to 
the  asststanoe  of  Syracuse.    The  Athenians  attacked  the  city 
413.     by  storm,  and  were  repulsed.  They  suffered  from  sickness  and 
want.    Beinforced  by  73  triremes  and  6000  hoplites  under 
DemosthSneSy  they  were  nevertheless  defeated  in  two  naval  bat- 
tles in  the  harbOT  of  Syracuse;  their  fleet  was  surrounded;  the 
413.     remnants  of  their  army  on  the  retreat  by  land  (on  the  Amnor 
Sept.    rus)  were  in  part  cut  to  pieces,  in  part  captured.   Nidias  and 
i>8moslAenef  were  executed  in  Syracuse;  7000  prisoners  were 
sent  to  the  <^uarries  (xoroftioi). 
413.       Bv  the  advice  of  AldbUidet  the  Spartans  occupied  and  forti- 
March,    fled  the  village  of  Deedia  in  Attica.    The  last  nine  years  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  are  therefore  known  as  the 

413-404.    Decelean  war. 

The  Spartans  made  forays  from  Deoelea  into  all  parts  of 

Attica. 
Distress  of  the  Athenians,  flight  of  slaves,  flnancial  difBculties  of 
the  ffovemment.  The  influence  of  the  aristocratic  party  revived. 
Establishment  of  a  new  board  of  ten  councillors  (xp6(3ov\ot).*  Ref- 
lation of  the  finances.  Renewed  preparations  for  war.  Alcibi&des 
induced  Ckioe,  ErythrcBj  ClazomSiKK,  and  Miletus  to  revolt.  He  was  in- 
strumental in  formin?  an  alliance  between  the  Spartans,  who  declared 
their  willingness  to  abandon  to  the  Persian  king  all  Greek  cities  for- 
merly subJMt  to  him,  and  the  Persian  satrap,  TissaphemeSf  who  paid 
a  subsidy  to  the  Spartans.  A  new  Athenian  fleet  appeared  off  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  defeated 
412.  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  near  MiUtus,  but  was  prevented  from 

takinff  the  city  by  a  squadron  from  Syracuse.    The  Athenian 

fleet,  mcreased  to  104  ships,  anchored  off  Samm,    Alcibiftdes, 

1  Oortius,  HUi.  of  Greece,  III.  357. 

s  Their  functiooB  are  a  matter  of  dispute.     Cf*  Grote,  History  of  Greece^ 

70.862. 
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being  suspected  and  maligned  by  the  Spartans,  went  to  Tissa* 
phemes,  over  whom  he  soon  exercised  great  influence.  At  the 
same  time  he  intrigued  with  the  oligarchs  in  the  Athenian 
army,  whom,  however,  he  only  kept  in  suspense  and  finally 
deceived.    In  the  mean  time 

411.  the  oligarohB  overthrew  the  democratlo  constltntlon  at 
March.  Athens  by  a  coup  d^itat.  A  new  oligarchical  council  of  400 
citizens  was  established  ;  the  popular  assemblv  was  limited  to 
5000  members;  the  payment  of  all  state  salaries,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  pay  of  citizens  serving  in  the  army,  was  abol- 
ished. The  olisarchy  entered  upon  negotiations  for  peace 
with  Sparta,  and  endeavored  to  break  up  the  new  ordfer  of 
things  by  executions  and  banishments.  Their  rule,  however, 
was  of  short  duration.  The  army  before  Samas  refused  to  reo- 
o^ze  the  alteration  of  the  constitution;  elected  new  leaders 
i^hrasyblUus)  and  recalled  Aloibiades,  who  assumed  com- 
mand, but  refused  to  lead  the  fleet  against  the  oligarchs  in 
Athens,  and  insisted  that  it  should  remain  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy.  At  Athens  the  oUearchical  rule  of  the  new  council  of 
400  was  broken  after  it  had  lasted  four  months  without  direct 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  army;  the  old  council  of  500 
was  reestablished;  the  popular  assembly  remained  limited  to 
5000  members  (until  410?).  The  abolition  of  salaries  was 
not  repealed. 
The  Spartans  broke  off  all  connection  with  Tissaphemes,  and  en- 
tered into  alliance  with  Phamab^lzuSj  satrap  of  Bithynia. 

The  Athenians  under  ThrasyboUts  defeated  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
under  Mindaru8  and  Pharrhdbizus  in  the 

411.   Sea-fight  at  the  promontory  of  Cynossema,  near  Abydos. 
July.  Three  months  later  Alcibi&des  defeated  the  Peloponnesians 

in  a 
411.  Beoond  searfight  at  AbydoB. 

Alcibi&des,  tfJcen  prisoner  by  Tissaphemes,  soon  escaped,  as- 
sumed command  ot  the  Athenian  fleet  again,  and  annihilated 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet  in  the 

410.  Battle  of  Cyztcua, 

Feb.    where  he  also  chained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  enemy  after 
he  had  escaped  to  the  land.    Having  subdued  the  coasts  of  the 
409.     Hellespont  and  Propontis,  and  captured  Byzantiuniy 

408.  Alcibiadee  returned  to  Athena  In  triumph. 

June.  The  sentence  of  Alcibiddes  was  repealed,  and  he  was  ap- 

Sdnted  commander  by  land  and  sea,  with  unlimited  power, 
e  ffuarded  with  the  army  the  festal  procession  to  Eleusis, 
which  had  been  for  a  long  time  discontinued.  Alcibi&des  con- 
ducted the  Athenian  fleet  to  Asia  Minor.  The  Spartan,  Ly- 
aander,  had  in  the  mean  time  assnn^  the  command  here,  and 
the  brother  of  the  future  kin^  of  Persia,  Artaxerxes  IL,  the 
ycfunger  Cyrus  (son  of  Darius  IL),  a  friend  of  the  Spartans,  had 
become  satrap  of  Asia  Minor.  While  Alcibi&des  was  engaged 
on  a  foraging  expedition  in  the  country  around  Pkocasa^  the 
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Aiheiiiaii  fleet  was  inTolved  bj  the  junior  commanden  in  an 
engagement,  and  defeated  by  Lysander  in  the 

407.  Battle  of  Notlnm,  in  the  golf  of  Ephgsos. 

On  aoeoont  of  this  misfortone,  Alcibiftdes  was  deposed  from 
his  command.  He  retired  to  the  Hellespont,  and  died  in  404. 
Tlie  new  Spartan  admiral  CaUicratldeB,  surromided  the  Athenian 
fleet  under  Cmon  at  MjftUene.  The  Athenians  with  the  greatest  ex- 
ertions fitted  out  a  new  fleet,  idiich  hastened  to  the  aid  of  Conon. 
The  united  Athenian  fleet  completely  defeated  the  Feloponnesians  in 
the  great  , 

406.  Battle  of  Arginnftse, 

Sept.  (al  *Apyufowrui,  small  islands  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  east 
of  LesbosV  Six  of  the  victorious  generals  were  sentenced  to 
death  in  Athens  for  having  abandoned  shipwrecked  troops  in  a 
storm  and  not  buried  the  bodies,  and  were  actoally  executed. 

Iiysander,  again  appointed  admiral  by  the  Spartans,  defeated  and 
annihilated  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the 

405.  Battle  of  JESgospotaxnl  (aIt^i  irora/io^,  goat  river),  opposite 
Aug.  ?  LampsScus.  Conan  escaped  with  eight  ships.  Slaughter  of 
9000  Athenian  prisoners.  Lysander,  haying  first  completely 
destroyed  the  Athenian  power  on  the  coasts  and  islanas,  and 
eyerywhere  established  oliearchical  constitutions,  appeared  with 
the  I^eloponiiesian  fleet  before  Pineus,  while  the  Peloponnesian 
army  enclosed  Athens  on  the  land  side.  Staryation  caused 
the 

404.  Bnrrender  of  Athens  and  end  of  the  war. 

ApriL  The  walls  of  Pirsus,  and  the  long  walls  between  the  city 
and  the  harbors,  were  torn  down.  All  ships  of  war  but  twelve 
were  delivered  to  the  enemy.  The  democracy  was  overthrown, 
and  the  government  entrusted  to  thirty  men  of  the  oligarchical 
party. 

404-371.    Second  Hegemony  of  the  Spartans. 

404-403.  Government  of  the  so-called  Thirty  Tyrants,  of  whom 
the  best  known  is  Critias,  at  Athens. 
The  Thirty y  instead  of  forming  a  new  constitution,  endeavored  to 
secure  the  permanent  control  of  the  state,  and  to  strengthen  their 
power  by  receiving  a  Spartan  garrison  in  the  Acropolis,  and  by  numer- 
ous executions.  At  last,  one  of  the  Thirty,  TheramSues,  was  put  to 
death  at  die  instance  of  Critias.  Thrasybulus  assembled  the  demo- 
cratic fugitives  in  Phyle,  defeated  the  troops  of  the  Thirty,  and  seized 
Pineus ;  Critias  was  slain.  Ten  more  moderate  oligarchs  took  the 
place  of  the  Thirty.  Through  the  mediation  of  Pausantas,  king  of 
Sparta,  an  underdtanding  was  reached  between  Thrasybulus  and  the 
oligarchs  in  Athens.  The  remainder  of  the  Thirty  were  put  to  death. 
General  amnesty.    Reestablishment  of  a  moderate  democracy.    The 

Sivemment  was  rearranged  by  the  revision  of  the  laws  made  by 
nclides  (403). 
401-400.    Retreat  of  the  10,000  under  Xenophon  (p.  29). 
999.     Soorates   (469-^99)  executed  in  Athens  by  poison, 
scholar,  Plato  (427-348). 
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399-394.    War  between  the  Spartans  and  Persians.    The 

Persian  satnm,  TissaphemeSt  attempted  to  punish  the  Greek 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  for  their  share  in  the  ezpeditian  of  the 
younger  Cyrus.  The  Spartans  came  to  the  aid  of  the  cities, 
at  fint  under  Thibranj  then  under  JDercyllXeUUf  finally  under 
Affesildus.  The  latter  forced  his  way  into  Asia  and  defeated 
Tissaphemes,  who  wss  executed  by  command  of  his  successor, 
TUhraustea.    Persian  gold  produced  the 

395-^7.  Corinthian  war  aeainst  Sparta,  whose  harmosts  (hpftMrrat^ 
goyemors)  had  made  uiemselves  universally  hated.  Coalition 
of  7%e^,  Corinihf  and  Arffoi,  joined  by  Athens.    The  Spartan 

395.  Lysandar  fell  at  Hallartoa  in  Bcsotia,  in  battle  with  the 
allies.    The  Lacedemonian  fleet  was  defeated  in  the 

394.  Battle  of  Cnidua  by  the  Athenian  Canon  and  the  Persian 
satrap  PhamabazM.  The  Spartan  harmosts  were  driren  from 
the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Agesildus  was  recalled, 
traversed  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly,  and  defeated  the 
allies  in  the 

394.  Battle  of  Coronea  in  western  Bceotia.  Conon  and  the  Per- 
sian satrap  Phamabdzus  plundered  the  coasts  of  Laconia.  Conon 
rebuilt  the  ^2^  long  walla  with  Persian  money.  After  some 
years  of  fignting,  in  which  Iphicrdtea  and  Chabrtas  were  the 
Athenian  l^ders,  the 

387.  Peaoe  of  Antaloidaa  was  concluded  between  the  Grecian  states 
and  the  Persians.  It  took  its  name  from  the  Spartan  admiral 
who  was  sent  as  envov  to  Susa.  The  Grecian  cities  of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  islands  of  Ckuomena  and  Cyprus  were  abandoned 
to  the  Persians.  The  Athenians  retainea  control  of  Limnos, 
Imbros,  and  Sq/ros  only ;  all  other  states  and  islands  were  to  be 
independent  under  Spartan  and  Persian  guaranty. 

379-362.     War  between  Thebes  and  Sparta,  cansed  by  the 
occupation  of  the  Cadtnea  in  Thebes  (383)  by  the  Spartan 
PhcebXdaSj  who  was  urged  to  take  this  step  by  the  aristocratio 
party  in  Thebes,  as  he  was  conducting  an  army  through  Bceotia 
gainst  Olynthus. 
The  Theban  democrats  had  taken  refuge  in  Athens,  whence  under 
PeloMcLs  thev  liberated  Thebes  in  379  and  compelled  the  Spartans 
to  withdraw  from  the  Cadmea.     Cleombrdlus  and  Agesildus  were  dis- 
patched to  Bcsotia,  but  met  with  little  success.    The  Spartans  at- 
tempted to  surprise  Pltsbus.    This  induced  the  Athenians  to  enter 
into  open  alliance  with  Thebes.    They  founded  a  new  confederacy 
Csymmachy),  embracing  seventy  communities,  under  more  just  con- 
ditions than  those  of  Uie  first  league  (378).    The  Spartans  were  re- 
peatedly defeated  at  sea  by  the  Athenians  Chabrias,  PhodUm^  and 
Timothy,    Peace  between  Sparta  and  Athens.     Cleombrdtus  invaded 
Bceotia  anew,  but  in  the 

371.    Battle  of  Leuotra,  he  was  defeated  by  Epamlnondas,  and 
fell  on  the  field. 

871-362.    Hegemony  of  the  Thebana 
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870.  First  in^ntfioii  of  PekponiiiBnia  by  the  Thebaos,  under  Epam- 
inondoi  and  PeloMas  in  order  to  protect  the  Arwuiiana, 
who  had  revolted  from  Sparta.  MegaloodUB  founded.  An 
attack  by  the  Thebaas  on  Sparta  provea  unaaooessfal,  but 
they  ravaged  Tiaconia  and  prodaimed  the  independence  of  the 
Meueniam.  Foundation  of  Mei$ine,  The  Athenians  came  to 
the  aid  of  the  Spartans.  Retreat  of  the  Thebans. 
369.  Second  Theban  invasiou  of  Peloponnesus. 
367.  Third  invasion.  Sicyon  revolted  from  Sparta.  The  third  in- 
vasion produced  a  momentary  alliance  of  Achaia  and  Thebes. 
The  Corinihiant  and  Phliatians  concluded  peace  with  Thebes. 
In  the  north  the  Thebans  sent  several  expeditions  against  the 
^rant  Alexander  of  Pherce  for  the  liberation  of  the  Thessaliaas. 
On  the  secMid  expedition  PelojMaa  was  captured,  but  soon  set 
free  by  Epandnondas;  on  a  new  expedition  he  fell  as  victor  at 
364.      Cynocephdlce  (xv^ht  kcj^oAo/). 

Fourth  expedition  of  the  Thebans  against  Peloponnesus,    fipam- 
Inondaa  fell  in  the 

362.  Battle  of  Mantlnea  as  Tlctor  against  the  Spartans  and  their 
allies  (among  others  6000  Athenians). 
Greneral  peace  l^tween  the  Grecian  states,  which  the  Spartans 
alone  refused  to  accept,  not  being  willing  to  acknowledge  the  inde- 
pendence of  Messenia.  Ageeildus  went  to  Egypt  to  the  assistance  of 
the  rebels  under  TachoSj  whose  fleet  was  commanded  by  the  Athe- 
nian Chabrlas.    AgenUiM  died  on  the  voyage  home  (360). 

Rise  of  the  Macedonian  power. 

359-336.  Philip  (^tKanroi),  son  of  AmynUzs,  had  passed  three  years 
(368-^365)  in  Thebes  as  a  hostage,  and  baa  there  learned  to 
appreciate  Grecian  culture  and  military  science  through  intercourse 
with  Epaminondas  and  other  men  of  note.  After  the  death  of  his 
brother,  Perdiccas,  he  succeeded  him  as  king  of  the  Macedonians  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three.  Gifted  with  courage  and  a  clear  political 
insight,  he  strengthened  the  royal  power  in  a  country  torn  by  party 
strife,  defended  the  borders  against  the  restless  PcsoMan  and  luyrian 
tribes,  and  established  a  standing  army  (^Phalanx),  After  he  had 
given  his  own  state  a  firm  organization,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
extending  his  power  along  the  Thracian  coast,  and  by  cunning  trick- 
ery encroached  on  the  Athenian  territory.  He  captured  AmphipoUs 
(357),  Pydwif  PoddasOj  gained  possession  of  the  Tluacian  mines,  con- 
cluded an  alliiBnce  with  (HynthuB  against  the  Athenians,  and  founded 
PMUppL^ 

357-355.  Social  war  of  the  Athenian  league  againat  Athena. 
Since  378  Athens  had  regained  much  of  her  former  influence. 
It  was  speedily  lost  CAuw,  Coa^  RhodeSf  and  Byzantium 
revolted.  Chabrias  perished  in  the  harbor  of  Chios.  Iphicrfttea 
and  Hmothgus,  leaders  of  the  Athenians.  The  latter  were 
forced  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  their  former  allies. 

355'846.    Second  Holy  War  against  the  Phociansy  who 

i  Onrtliia,  Hiti.  of  Qrteot^  V.  6a 
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liad  heen  oondenmed  by  the  Amphictyonio  council  to  pay  an 
enormous  fine  for  having  used  the  holy  land  of  Cirrha  (p.  52), 
which  was  consecrated  to  the  Delphian  Apollo.  The  Thebans 
i>>«>ag«d  to  have  tlie  ooUeotioa  «f  the  fine  entrorted  to  them, 
selves. 

The  Phocians  plundered  the  tomple  of  Delphi  and  were  thereby 
enabled  to  maintain  bv  means  of  meroanary  troopa  a  long  and 
dubious  war  asainst  Thdnmsy  Locriansj  and  TheuaUans,  Leaders  of 
the  Fhocians,  Fhikmdus  (f  354),  Ofwrnarckm^  his  brother  PhavUuSf 
and  son  PhalcBCus.  After  a  lonff  contest  Onomaxchus  fell  (352) 
in  battle  against  Philip  of  Maoecbnia,  whose  entrance  into  central 
Greece  was  prevented  by  an  Athenian  army  at  Thermop^lss.  At  a 
later  period  rhilip  was  called  upon  by  the  Thebans  for  assistance 
against  the  victorious  PhalcBCua.  The  Fhocians  forced  by  Philip,  who 
had  subdued  the  Thessalians  and  secured  Thermopj^lfls,  to  lay  down 
their  arms;  their  cities  were  deprived  of  their  walls  by  a  decree  of 
the  Amphictyonio  council;  the  mhabitants  were  separated  into  vil- 
lages, and  made  tributary  to  the  Delphian  god.  Philip  "wbb  elected 
to  the  Amphiotyonio  ooimoil  in  place  of  the  Phodans. 

Philip,  whose  power  had  steadilv  increased,  had  been  at  war  with 
Athens  since  his  occupation  of  Amphipolis.  In  Athens  Demoe- 
thenea  (383-^22),  since  351,  when  he  delivered  his  first  PhiUpi^ 
was  the  soul  of  an  organization  of  a  national  oppoaitionto  the  thieat- 
ening  power  of  Macedonia.^ 

Olyntliua,  having  revolted  from  Philip  and  made  peace  with 
Athens,  was  hard  pressed  by  the  lone,  and  begged  aid  from  Athens. 
The  three  Olynthiao  orationa  of  Demosthenes.  Before  the  arrival 
of  the  Athenian  assistance  Philip  captured  Olynthus  by  treachery 
and  destroved  the  city  (348),  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  smaller 
places  in  Chalcidice,  and  sold  the  inhabitants  as  slaves. 

The  opponents  of  Demosthenes,  Eubulus  and  JBachinea  (Aiirx^iayr). 
Formation  of  a  Macedonian  party  in  Athens.  Negotiations  with 
Philip,  which,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Demosthenes,  led  to  the 
shameful  peace  of  Phllocratea  (346),  which  left  all  conquests  in  the 
hands  of  the  king.  A  complaint  being  entered  at  Athens  by  Hy- 
perides  ae^ainst  Philocrates,  he  went  into  exile.  Demosthenes  lodged 
a  complaint  against  .£schines,  who  was  declared  not  guilty  (343). 

Philip  endeavored  to  extend  his  power  to  the  Propontis  ana  the 
Pontus  Euxinus,  and  founded  numerous  colonies  in  Thiace  (PhUip-' 
popolis).  The  national  party  at  Athens  succeeded  in  forming  a 
leaeue  of  Hellenic  states  (among  others  Megdra,  Achaia,  Corinth). 
under  the  lead  of  Athena  against  Philip.  The  king  besieeea 
Perinth  and  Byzantium  in  vain.  The  Athenians  declared  war  agamst 
him,  sent  a  fleet  and  an  army  to  Byzantium,  and  forced  him  to  raise 
the  siege.  Athens  derived  her  supply  of  grain  from  the  countries  on 
the  Black  Sea;  hence  her  sensitiveness  in  regard  to  Byzantium,  which 
was  the  key  to  the  Euxine. 

33»-33a    Third  Holy  "War   (against  Amphissa).    At  the   insti- 
gation of   Philip  (^schhies)  the  Amphictyonic  council  had 
decreed  the  punishment  of  the  Locrians  of  Amphissa  for  hav^ 
I  A.  Sohaefer*  Jhmattk«mti  a.  mhm  ZeiL 
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ing  ooonpied  some  gionnd  ^hioh  was  oonsecrated  to  Apollo. 
Fmlip^  entmBted  with  the  ezeention  of  the  sentence  by  the 
Amohietyons,  seized  ElaUa^  which  commanded  the  entrance 
to  BoBotia.  Great  dismay  in  Greece.  The  Athenians  fitted 
oat  a  fleet  and  an  army  at  the  instance  of  DemosthSnes,  who 
went  in  person  to  Thebes  and  induced  the  Thebans  to  form  an 
alliance  with  Athens.  The  allied  Thebans  and  Athenians  were 
defeated  in  the 

338.  Battle  of  Chsdronea  (Xaipa»v<ia)  by  Philip,  whose  son 
Aug.  Alexander  decided  the  battle  by  annihilating  the  Holy 

Band  of  the  Thebans.  Philip  punished  the  Thebans  severely  and 
placed  a  earrison  in  the  Cadmea;  to  the  Athenians  he  granted 
a  favorame  peace.  Peace  of  Demades.  He  advaiu^  into 
Peloponnesus,  took  a  large  part  of  her  territory  from  Sparta, 
and  divided  it  among  the  Messenians,  Argives,  and  Arcadians. 

Maoedonian  Hegemony.  At  a  national  assembly  at  Corinth, 
where  the  Spartans  only  did  not  appear,  Philip  caused  himself 
to  be  chosen  leader  Qmth  dictatorial  power)  of  the  Grecian 
forces  against  the  Persians  (arpanrt^%  ivroKpdrup  rSv  'UJ^^^imv^, 
In  other  respects  the  Grecian  cantons  were  to  retain  their 
autonomy;  a  congress  (awi^piov)  at  Corinth  should  adjust 
their  differences. 

FOURTH  PERIOD. 

Qraoo-Bfaoedonian  or  Hellenlstio  Bpooh  down  to  the  Snb- 
jogation  of  Greeoe  by  the  Romans  (338-146). 

After  the  murder  of  Philip,  who  was  on  the  point  of  beginning 
the  war  against  Persia,  by  Pausaniat  ^336),  the  Macedonian  throne 
was  occupied  by  his  son,  who  had  been  educated  by  Aristotle 
('Apiffror4\rif,  384r-322),  and  was  now  20  years  old. 

836-323.    Alexander  the  Qreat  ('AXc^ivSpo^).^ 

He  forced  the  Greeks  to  transfer  to  him  the  Hegemony  and  the 
command  against  the  Persians,  quickly  reduced  the  revolted  Thracians 
(^TribaUians),  Getas  and  Illyrians  in  the  north,  appeared  on  the  news  of 
a  Grecian  uprising  (of  the  Athenians  and  Th^ns)  for  the  second  time 
in  Greece,  defeated  the  Thebans,  destroyed  Thebes  with  the  exception 
of  the  house  of  the  poet  Pindar  (522-442  ?),  and  sold  the  inhabitants 
as  slaves.  The  terrified  Athenians  submitted  and  were  pardoned. 
Antiipdter  left  as  vicegerent  in  Macedonia.  In  330  revolt  of  the 
Snartans  put  down  by  Antipftter  in  the  bloody  battle  of  MegalopdliSf 
wnere  5000  Spartans,  under  their  king  Agis  //.,  met  a  heroic  death. 

834.  Expedition  of  Alexander  against  Persia,^ 

Spring.  which  was  not  merely  a  war  of  conquest,  but  also  a  scien- 

1  Droysen,  GetchichU  Alexanden  des  GroBten  ( GesckichU  det  ffellenitmui, 
S  Anfl.,  1877,  Th.  I.  with  6  maps  by  R.  Eiepert).  Hertaberg,  Die  Oiiatitchen 
FtkbeUffe  Akxanden  d.  Gr.,  with  a  map  br  H.  Kiepert. 

*  For  the  route,  see  Xl^tiert,  Atht  AnUgmUf  Tab.  IL 
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tifUs  expedition,  aad  a  jooxiiey  of  diflcovezy.  Alexander  eioflfled 
the  HeUespont  at  AJ^^  with  30,000  infantry  and  6000  eay- 
alry  (generals:  Pa^iooaSf  ClUua^  PcarmeniOy  HephastiOy  CratSnUf 
Ptolemasus,  ArUi^dnus),  defeated  the  Fereian  satraps  and  itfiem- 
nan,  leader  of  the  Grecian  mercenaries  of  Darius,  completely 
in  the 

334.    Battle  of  the  Qranioos  (a  rivulet  in  Troas). 

Rescue  of  Alexander  by  Clitus.  Advancing  through  Mjfsia  and 
LydiOf  Alexander  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  &e  Grecian  cities  and 
islands  from  Persian  rule,  conquered  MiUtuf  and  HcUicamasnu,  and 
traversed  Caria  and  Lycia.  irevented  from  advancing  further  b^ 
the  steep  mountains,  he  went  northward  through  the  land  of  the  Pm- 
dians  to  Phryffia  by  way  of  CdomcBf  Oordvum  (the  Grordian  knot),  and 
through  Cappadocia  to  CUicia  (bath  in  the  Cydnas),  At  Tanm  he 
was  taken  ill,  but  speedily  recovering  (potion  of  the  physician  Philips 
pus)  he  paaaed  through  the  Syrian  GcUea  to  Myrianarus  on  the  coast 
m  Syria.  Meantime  the  Persian  king,  Darius  III,  (p.  29)  had  ap- 
proached from  the  Euphrates  with  a  large  armv  and  got  to  the  rear 
of  the  Macedonians.  On  hearing  this,  Alexander  turned  back  from 
Syria  and  gained  a  brilliant  vict(^  over  the  Persians  in  the 

333.    Battle  of  Isaua,  in  CUicia. 

Nov.    An  immense  number  of  Persians  fell;  the  rest  were  captured 
or  scattered.    Darius  escaped,  but  his  mother,  his  wives,  and 
daughters  fell  into  the  hanos  of  the  victor. 
In  order  to  completely  destroy  the  Persian  power  at  sea,  Alexander 
conquered  Syria,  Phanida,  where  he  besieged  Tyre  tcfr  seven  months, 
and  Palestine,  advanced  into  Egypt  wiwout  opposition,  and  went 
from  Pelustum  to  Memphis.    Foundation  of  Alexandria  on  a  well- 
chosen  site.    Expedition  across  the  Libyan  desert  to  the  oracle  of 
Zeus  Amman  in  the  oasis  of  Sivah.    Leaving  Egypt,  Alexander  passed 
through  Palestine  and  Syria  by  way  of  Damascus,  crossed  the  Eu" 
phrates  at  Thapsacus,  traversed  Mesopotamia,  crossed  the  Tigris,  and 
defeated  the  Persian  army,  whioh  outnumbered  his  own  20  times,  in 
the 

331.    Battle  of  Gaugamela  or  Arbela  (rk  "Apfi^Ka), 
Oct.     not  far  from  the  ruins  of  Nineveh.    While  Darius  fled  north- 
ward, Alexander  crossed  the  Tigris  a  second  time,  entered 
Babylon  without  resistance,  traversed  BcAylania,  crossed  the 
Tigris  a  third  time,  captured  the  capital  of  Persia,  Susa  in 
Susiana,  and  traversed  Persis.     Capture  of  Pasargddcs  and 
PersepdUs. 
In  the  n>ring  of  330  Alexander  set  out  in  pursuit  of  Darius. 
Grossing  Media  to  Ecbatdna  in  the  north,  he  hastened  throug^i  the 
Caspian  gates  to  Parthia.     There,  in  the  neighborhood   of  Heca- 
tompylos,  Dailna  Codomannua  was  murdered  (330)  by  the  satrap 
Beaaua,  who  fled  to  Bactria  and  assumed  the  royal  title.    After  an 
expedition  northward  to  Hyrcania  against  the  Grecian  mercenaries, 
Alexander  traversed  Parthia  toward  the  east,  turned  southward,  for 
the  purpose  of  punishing  an  insurrection  of  satraps,  and  crossed 
Aria  ana  Drangiana.    In  ProjMuuia  discovery  of  the  conspiracy  of 
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PbilotaSy  who  was  eondeiiined  by  the  ftnny  and  exeented;  his  father, 
Panaenio,  ^ras  put  to  death  in  EebaUina  (390)  at  Alesunder's  com- 
mand. 

Alexander  now  crossed  ^racAona  in  a  northeasterly  direction, 
crossed  the  Paropanisus  (p.  24:\  or  Indian  Caucatua,  in  the  spring 
of  329  (foundation  of  a  newil/exoiMfna),  advanced  into  Bactria,  pur- 
sued Bmus,  who  had  retreated  beyond  the  Oxus^  but  was  delivered 
to  Alexander,  and  ultimately  orucifled.  Alexander  went  northward 
as  far  as  the  Jaanrtes  (the  modem  Sir  Darid),  where  he  founded 
Alexandria  Esdtdia;  after  some  short  expeditions  against  the  nomades 
(Scythians)  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jaxartes^  he  remained  for  some 
time  in  Sogdiana  (murder  of  Clltas  in  328  in  Maracanda^  now 
Samarcand),  after  which  he  went  to  Bactria.  Marriage  with  Rox- 
ana,  daughter  ^f  a  Bactrian  prince.  Alexander  began  at  this  time 
to  adopt  oriental  clothing  and  customs. 

327.    Ej^Mdition  of  Alexander  to  India. 

Having  once  more  crossed  the  Panpanisus,  Alexander,  after  sharn 
fighting  with  the  mountain  tribes,  reacned  the  InduSt  crossed  it,  ana 
entered  the  Punjab  (country  of  five  rivers).  In  alliance  with  the 
Indian  prince  TaxileSf  at  the 

326.    Battle  of  the  Hydaapea  ( Ftto«<d,  now  Ihekun) 

he  defeated  Porus,  and  took  him  prisoner,  treated  him,  how- 
ever, with  magnanimity,  and  replaced  him  on  his  throne  as  a 
dependent  prince. 
Foundation  of  Nicma  and  Buceph&la.  Alexander  went  eastward 
as  far  as  the  Hyphasis  (Vipft9ft,  now  VJdsaf  or  Beya8\  when  the 
Macedonian  soldiers  refused  to  go  farther,  and  compeUed  him  to  re- 
turn to  the  Hydaspes,  Constniction  of  a  fleet  of  some  2000  (?) 
ships,  which  conveyed  a  portion  of  the  army  down  the  Hudatmes  to 
the  Acesmes  (now  Chenatii\  while  the  remaining  part  (with  200  ele- 
phants) marched  along  the  shore.  Contest  with  the  Malli.  Alex- 
ander's rash  bravery  and  severe  wound.  After  his  recovery  the  fleet 
and  army  proceeded,  and  finally  reached  the  junction  of  the  united 
Punjab  rivers  with  the  Indus.  In  325  army  and  fleet  went  down 
the  Indus.  CratSrus  returned  to  Persis  with  a  part  of  the  army  by 
the  short  route  to  the  west.  Alexander  continued  with  the  fleet  and 
land  force  to  the  delta  of  the  Indus,  where  the  fleet  under  Nearchm 
entered  the  Indian  Ocean.  Ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.  Nearchus 
coasted  to  the  west,  and  discovered  the  entrance  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
whfle  Alexander  conducted  the  rest  of  the  army  through  the  desert 
of  Gedrosia  (Bduchistdn).  After  terrible  suffering  and  severe  loss 
he  arrived  in  Carfnania,  met  CratSrus,  and  later  Nearchus  on  the 
coast.  The  latter  was  dispatched  to  discover  the  mouths  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates. 

324.  Ketum  of  Alexander  to  Persis  ;  arraignment  and  punishment 
Jan.  of  the  avaricious  and  cruel  governors  who  had  nven  up  the 
king  and  his  army  for  lost.  Arrival  in  Susa.  Here  Alexan- 
der disclosed  his  great  plan  of  Hellenising  the  Eaat,  uniting 
tiie  victor  and  the  vanquished  into  one  great  nation  and  found- 
ing a  great  Maoedonian-Peraian  unlveraal  empire  on  a 
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basis  of  equality  of  the  GnBco-Macedonian  and  the  Oriental  po- 
pulation. Marriage  of  Alexander  with  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Darius  m.  and  we  youngest  sister  of  Artaxerxes  III.,  while 
Hephceatian  took  to  wife  the  youngest  daughter  of  Darius  III. 
Eighty  Macedonian  officers  married  Persian  kdies  of  good 
family,  and  in  consequence  of  rewards  offered  by  the  ^ang^ 
10,000  Macedonians  took  Persian  wives.  Great  phuos  for  open- 
ing commercial  reUtions  with  other  nations  ana  for  the  ooih 
struction  of  roads  on  a  large  scale.  Alexander,  as  successor 
of  the  Great  Eling,  required  to  be  worshipi)ed  as  a  divinity. 
324.  A  mutiny  of  the  Macedonian  army  at  Ojns  on  the  Tigris  was 
July,  quelled  by  Alexander's  courage  and  wisdom.  The  veterans 
were  disbanded  after  receivinc^  great  rewards  and  sent  to 
Macedonia  under  CratSruSf  while  ArU^pdter  waf  to  bring  new 
troops  thence.  Death  of  Hephasstion,  Alexander  undertook 
the  exploration  of  the  Euphrates. 

823.    Death  of  Alexander  the  Qreat, 
June,    at  Babylon,  which  he  had  destined  for  the  capital  of  the  new 
empire. 

323-276.    Wars  of  the  Diadochi  (successors  of  Alex- 
ander.)^ 

These  long  and  complicated  contests,  which  broke  out  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  destroyed  the  newly  founded  universal 
empire,  but  carried  on  successfully  in  another  way  the  work  which 
Alexander  had  begun  of  Hellenizing  the  east,  and  spreading  Grecian 
language  and  culture.  (Hellenistic  l^guage,  ij  Kotvii  SicUcktos),  so  that 
the  new  Persian  empire  which  afterwards  grew  up  on  this  ground 
was  ver^  different  m>m  the  old  Persian  monarchy,  and  a  worthy 
rival  of  its  great  opponent,  the  empire  of  Rome. 

Perdiccaa  became  regent  in  Asia  for  Alexander's  half  brother 
Philip  ArrhidoBus  and  his  posthumous  son  by  Roxana,  Alexander.  An- 
tipater  and  Cratenu  shared  the  regency  of  the  west.  The  other 
generals  received  lieutenancies :  Ptolemseus,  Egypt ;  Antlgonus, 
Pamphyliay  Phrygia  and  Lycia;  Bomenes,  Alexander's  secretary.  Pa- 
phlygonia  and  Cappadocia,  which  however  he  had  first  to  subdue; 
Cassander,  Caria;  Leonnatus,  Phrygia  on  the  Hellespont.  The  plan 
of  Perdiccas,  who  married  Alexander's  sister,  to  make  himself  king, 
caused  a  league  of  the  other  generals  against  him.  Perdiccas  was 
murdered  by  his  own  troops  whue  on  an  expedition  against  Ptolenusus 
(321).  The  new  reeent,  Antipater,  made  a  new  assignment  of  the 
heuteuancies,  wherem  Seleaous  obtained  the  satrapy  of  Babylon. 
After  the  death  of  Antip&ter  (319")  a  war  followed  between  his  son 
Cassander,  and  the  aged  Polysperchon  over  the  regency.  AntigdnuSf 
in  league  with  Cassander,  was  victorious  in  Asia  over  Eumenes,  who 
was  betrayed  by  his  own  soldiers  and  whom  he  executed,  while  CaS" 
sander  was  victorious  in  Europe  (316).  Lysimachus  made  himself 
master  of  the  lieutenancv  of  Thrace. 

Antigduus  wishing  to  oring  the  whole  empire  under  his  sceptre,  a 

1  Dzoysen,  GtschickU  des  HeUenismus,  2  £d.  Pt  9  o.  8,  1877,  78 
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31&-d01.    war  broke  oat  between  AntiffoniiB  and  lihe  oUier 
g^neralsy 

in  the  conrse  of  which  Antigontui  and  his  son  Demetrius 

PolioroeteB  (noAfopmrr^s)  aeanmed  the  royal  title  (306). 

Their  example  was  followed  by  Sdeucta,  Lysimachus,  Cassander. 

During  this  period,  a  time  abounding  in  horrors,  every  member 

of  the  ro^al  family  of  Alexander  perished,  mostly  bv  murder. 

His  ambitions  and  cruel  mother  Olsrmpias  was  condemned  to 

death  at  the  instance  of  Cassander,  and  stoned  by  the  relatiyes 

of  her  own  victims. 
After  a  long  contest  attended  with  varying  success,  the  war  against 
Antigdnus  was  ended  by  the 
901.    Battle  of  Ipsua  {"l^os  in  Fh^gia). 

Antie5nus  fell,  his  son  Demetrius  £(ed  and  led  for  many  years 

an  aaventurous  life  as  a  pirate. 
In  £urope  the  war  still  lasted.    After  the  death  of  Cassandet  (297), 
his  two  sons  quarreled  about  the  succession.     Demetrius  took  the 

a^portunity  to  seize  the  supreme  power  in  Macedonia  and  Greece, 
e  lost  his  power  indeed  throufiph  arrogance  and  desire  for  conquest 
after  a  reign  of  seven  years,  but  nis  son  Antic^onna  Gtonatas  after  a 
changeful  career  gained  permanent  possession  of  Macedonia  (277). 

Thus  after  many  divisions  and  the  formation  of  many  sovereignties 
of  but  short  duration,  there  grew  up  out  of  the  Macedonian-Persian 
universal  empire,  five  monarchies,  of  decidedly  fTe^^enu^ic  character, 
in  which  G(reek  vras  the  language  of  the  court  and  the  government, 
of  inscriptions  and  coinage,  and  of  the  educated  classes,  and  in  some 
of  which  Grecian  art,  literature  and  learning  reached  a  high  develop- 
ment. Nevertheless,  these  five  monarchies,  from  their  formation  to 
their  fall,  bore  the  imprint  of  the  deepest  moral  decay.  These  five 
states,  to  which  we  must  add  the  republic  of  Rhodes  and  the  Grecian 
Cantons,  were : 

1.    Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies  or  Lagidee  with  its  capital 
at  Alexandria. 

^  PUdemcBus  I.  ^325-285),  called  SotiTf  i  e.  saviour,  because  he  sent 
aid  to  the  Rhodians,  or  Lagij  i.  e.  son  of  Lagus^  founder  of  the  king- 
dom. PtoUmcBus  n.  (285-247)  called  Phiutdelphus  from  being  the 
husband  of  his  sister  ArsMe;  foundation  of  the  mnseum  with  the  Alex- 
andrine library.  PtoUmaus  III.  (247-221),  called  Euergetee,  i.  e. 
benefactor,  by  the  priest%  temporary  conquest  of  Caria,  Lyda,  Cilicia, 
Cvprus.  Ptolemaus  IV.,  PAi2c>pater  (221-205),  decline  of  the  power 
of  the  monarchy.  PtoiemoBus  V^  JBp^hdnea  (205-181) ;  £gypt  be- 
comes dependent  on  the  Romans. 


2.    Bsnria,  under  the  SeleuoidfiB.    Capital  at  first  Seleudai 
on  the  Tigris,  afterwards  Antiodhia  on  the  Orontes. 

SeUucus  L  Nicator  (312-281),  founder  of  the  Idngdora.    Anii6cku$ 
I.  Sotir  (281-261).    AnttSehus  II.  Theos  (261-246).    Selevcus  II. 

g  16-226).    Seleucue  III.  (22&'2Z2).    Aniifkhut  III.  the  Great  (232^ 
7).    Defeated  at  Magnesia  (190)  by  the  Romans,  Anti5chus  was 
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oompelled  to  accept  a  peace^  which  strack  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleu- 

cicUe  from  the  roll  of  toe  great  powers. 

The  following  states  separated  themselves  from  the  Syrian  realm  of 

the  Seleucidffi,  and  did  not  belong  to  the  Hellenistic  system  of  states. 

278.  a.  The  confederacy  of  the  Oalatiana  (p.  35)  in  Asia  Minor, 
between  Bithynia,  Phrygia,  Lycaonia  and  Cappadocia,  founded 
by  GaUic  tribes,  who,  during  the  wars  of  the  Diodochi,  had 
rava^d  Macedonia  and  Greece,  crossed  the  Hellespont  and 
in  278  settled  in  Asia  Minor.  They  consisted  of  tne  three 
tribes  of  TVocmt,  TeMsages  and  Tofistoboii  (each  under  four 
Tetrarclis)  with  the  three  capitals  Tavia,  Ancyra  and  PessinQs. 
In  the  first  centurr  before  Christ,  DeidSnu  became  king  of 
aU  Galatia,  which  Augustus  made  a  Roman  province. 

250.  b.  The  Parthians  (p.  29)  who  under  the  Anacidas  (250 
B.  c.  to  226  A.  D.)  conquered  all  lands  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Indus,  and  formed  a  dam,  in  the  east,  first  against  the 
Hellenistic  and  afterwards  against  the  Roman  power. 

167.  o.  The  Jews  under  the  Maccabees  (p.  11). 
The  two  following  countries  were  never  dependent  on  the  empire 

of  the  SeleucidsB. 

a.  Pontas,  which  had,  it  is  true,  submitted  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
but  was  recognized  as  independent  under  its  own  kings  of  Persian 
descent  (of  the  Achsemenidts  it  was  claimed,  p.  25),  by  the  victors 
at  Ipsus  (p.  77).  The  last  kings  were  Mithndates  Vl,  the  Great, 
and  his  son  Phamdces  (see  Roman  Hiatory,  Fourth  Period,  p.  129). 

b.  Armenia,  although  kings  of  Armenia  first  appear  alter  the 
battle  of  Magnesia^  (190). 

3.  The  kingdom  of  Perffamon  under  Uie  Attalidee,  Capi- 

tal, PergamuB  in  MyBia. 
Founded  by  Philetasrus  (283-268)  who  had  been  appointed  gov- 
ernor by  Lysimachus.  EumSnes  I.  (263-241).  AUalus  I,  (241-197). 
EumSnes  II.  (197-159),  founder  of  the  library  of  Pergamus.  AUa* 
lus  IL  (159-138).  AttSlus  III.  (138-133),  who  bequeathed  the 
kingdom  to  the  Romans. 

4.  Bithynia.    Capital,  Nioomedia. 

Founded  by  Nicamides  /.  (277-250?).  Zeilas  ([250-228?).  Pn^ 
sias  L  (228-183),  with  whom  Hannimd  took  reruge.  Prusias  IL 
(183-149).  Nicamides  IL  (149-91).  Nicamides  IIL  (91-75),  who 
bequeathed  the  kingdom  to  the  Romans. 

5.  Maoedonia  under  the  descendants  of  Demetrius  Poll- 

orcetes.    Ci^ital,  PeUa. 

AnHgonus  Ganatas  (277-239).  Demetrius  IL  (239-229).  Antigmus 
Doson  (229-220).  Ph^p  V.  (Ill),  (221-179)  defeated  bv  the 
Romans  at  Cyno9C6pAa/(S  (197).  P^rMM  (179-168).  After  the  battle 
of  Pydna  (168)  Macedonia  became  a  dependency  of  Rome,  in  146 
it  was  made  a  Roman  province  (p.  122). 

6.  The  island  of  Rhodes  (To&k), 

since  the  battle  of  Ipsus  (301)  an  independent  state  ;  since  the  seoo 
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Mid  eentnzy  (b.  c^)  depNendent  ally  of  tbe  Bomaiu ;  made  a  proriiiee 
by  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  71  a.  d. 

7.    The  Greek  oantons, 

nnder  the  lead  of  Athens,  made  a  fatile  attempt,  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  throw  off  tne  Macedonian  yoke. 
From  the  eity  of  Lamia  in  Thesisaly,  in  the  neishborhood  of  whieh 
the  war  was  principally  waged,  it  was  known  as  the 

323-322.    Tiamian  War. 

The  Greeks  were  at  first  sacoessfal  nnder  LeostMneSy  and  defeated 
ZcoRfidfiw,  bat  were  defeated  by  Aniipdter  and  CfrU&rus  at  C7ranfum, 
Boath  of  the  Penens.  The  cantons  submitted  one  after  another. 
The  Athenians  were  compelled  to  receive  a  Macedonian  garrison  in 
Munuchia  and  to  give  up  their  democratic  constitution.  {Phodan 
and  bemddegy  the  political  leaders).  Citizenship  was  regulated  by  a 
properly  census.  Demosthenes  fled  and  took  poison  on  the  island  of 
Ca£auna  (ArcGlis).  Durin^^  the  war  between  Cassander  and  Polys- 
person  (p.  TS^  the  democratic  party  regained  its  supremacy  in  Athens, 
and  FhodoB  was  executed ;  later,  iMmever,  Demetrhts  of  Phaleran^ 
the  political  companion  of  Fhocion,  became  under  Macedonian  su- 
premacy, the  ruler  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth  (317-307).  In 
the  course  of  the  wars  of  the  Diadochi  Demetriua  PoUoroetes 
gained  possession  of  Athens  several  times  and  made  the  Acropolis 
Sie  scene  of  the  greatest  debauchery  (307-295).  The  last  attempt  to 
throw  off  the  Macedonian  yoke  ana  reeain  its  old  importance  in 
Greece  was  made  by  Athens  under  OTaueon  and  Chrenumides  in 
263  B.  0.  but  it  was  defeated  after  a  three  years'  war  and  continued 
to  be  tributary  to  the  Macedonians.  Thenceforward  Athens  had  no 
poUHoal  influence  in  Greece ;  it  retained,  however,  its  autonomy  as 
resarded  its  municipal  administration,  and  continued  to  be  the  seat  of 
euTtore  and  learning. 

Theasaly,  during  this  period,  was  a  Macedonian  province  ;  Bpims 
was  for  a  time  a  separate  state,  afterwards  it  was  allied  with  Mace* 
donia.  Most  of  the  cantons  of  central  Greece  and  Peloponnesus  became 
allies,  more  or  less  dependent,  of  the  Macedonian  sovereigns.  The 
complete  subjugation  of  Greece  by  Macedonia  was  prevented  by  the 

280.    ^tolian  Leagrae  founded  about  280,  and  the  Aohaaan 
League  which  was  renewed  at  the  same  time. 

The  latter  grew  to  considerable  power  and  acquired  the  hegemony 
in  Peloponnesus  alter  it  was  joined  by  Bioyon  (251)  which  was 
freed  £n>m  its  tyrants  bv  ArdtUj  and  by  Corinth  (243),  which  Ar&- 
tu»  had  freed  from  the  Macedonian  garrison. 

Jealous  of  this  hesemony  the  ^tolian  League  and  Sparta,  which 
had  completely  lost  her  ancient  simplicity  of  life,  and  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  wealthy  oligarchy,  joined  forces  against  the  Achean 
League.  ^Die  young  king  Agis  IV.  paid  with  his  life  for  his  attempt 
to  induce  a  reform  of  uie  Spartan  state  (241?).  A  similar  at- 
tempt made  by  King  Cleom^iea  IIL  had  better  success,  though  for  a 
time  only :  he  caused  the  ephors  to  be  surprised  and  put  to  death, 
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banished  eighty  oligarchs,  and  established  a  reformed  constitation. 
Cleomines  conqaered  Arffog  and  MantmeOy  and  waged  suooessful  war 
against  the  Ach»an  Lea^e.  AHUu9  sought  aid  against  Sparta  from 
the  Macedonian  king  Andgdnm  Doson^  and  delivered  the  Acropolis 
of  Corinth  into  his  himds. 
The  Spartans  were  defeated  in  the 

221.    Battle  of  Sellasia  (in  Laoonia). 

Cleomenes  escaped  by  flight  and  died  in  Egypt  ^220).  The 
Macedonians  entered  Sparta,  restored  the  oligarchy  and  lorced  upon 
the  Spartans  an  alliance  with  the  Achssan  League,  now  under  Mace- 
donian Supremacy.  The  latte^  was  immediately  afterwards  in- 
Tolved  in  a  war  with  the  ^tolian  League,  during  which  the  Spartans 
took  sides  against  the  Achieans,  and  reloponnesus  was  horribly  ray* 
aged  (22a-217]j. 

About  this  time  the  JStoLian  League  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans  against  Philip  V.  (///•)»  of  Macedonia,  who  was  allied  with 
Hannibal.  {First  Macedonian  war,  see  Roman  history,  third  Period, 
p.  116). 

Philopoamen,  who  has  been  called  *'  the  last  of  the  Greeks,**  be- 
came Strateeus  of  the  Achnan  Learue  in  207,  and  defeated  the 
Spartans  under  their  tyrant,  MachantaaSf  in  the 

206.    Battle  of  Mantinea,  and  slew  the  tyrant.     In  the  second 
Macedonian  war  (see  Roman  history,  p.  118^.  the  Ackoean 
League  likewise  jomed  the  Romans  against  Pnilip  V.  (///•)! 
who,  after  the  battle  of  Cunascephalce  (197),  was  forced  to 
abandon  the  hegemony  of  Greece.    The  Romans  proclaimed 
the  freedom  of  all  the  Grecian  cantons,  but  they  gaye  support 
everywhere  to  that  party  which  devoted  itself  to  the  advance- 
ment of  Roman  interests,  and  caused  themselves  to  be  fre- 
quently appealed  to  as  arbitrators. 
After  the  death  of  a  second  Tjrrant  of  Sparta,  the  cruel  NabiSt 
PhUopcsmen  humbled  the  Spartans  again,  and  forced  them  to  reenter 
the  Ach»an  League,  but  was  soon  after  taken  prisoner  and  put  to 
death  in  a  war  against  the  Messinians,  who  had  revolted  at  tne  in- 
stance of  Deinocrdtes  (183).  After  Uie  death  of  Philopcemen,  decline 
of  the  poy^er  of  the  Achcean  League^  which  made  a  final  exertion  in 
the  so-called  Acluean  war  against  the  Romans,  which  ended  with 
the 
Defeat  of  the  Greeks  at  Zieucopetra,  on  the  isthmus,  and  the 

146.    Capture  and  destruotion  of  Corinth, 

The  Corinthians  were  sold  as  slaves;  a  part  of  their  land  was 
given  to  Sicyon;  the  rest  became  the  property  of  the  Roman 
state.  The  remaining  Greek  cantons  were  treated  with  kind- 
ness, and  for  the  most  part  retained  their  own  administration 
and  jurisdiction,  but  were  subject  to  the  Roman  governor  of 
Macedonia.  It  was  not  until  utter  (27)  that  Peloponnesus  and 
Central  Greece  seem  to  have  become  a  Roman  proTinoe 
under  the  name  of  Aohala. 
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%  S.    BOHAN  mSTOBT. 
GBOORAPHIOAL  8URVBT  OF  AlVGIEirT  ITALT. 

(See  Klapertk  AOa*  Antigwu,  Tab.  YII.,  YIII.,  and  IX.) 

Italia  was  first  used  as  ihe  general  name  of  the  larger  part  of 
the  peninsula,  which  is  traversed  bv  the  Ajpeiwmea  and  extended  to 
the  Macra  and  Rubicon^  since  the  middle  ox  tiie  third  century  before 
Christ;  as  applied  to  the  tohde  peninsula,  as  far  as  the  Alps,  ttaUa  was 
first  employed  in  scientific  usage  by  Polyhha  (about  160) ;  it  was  not 
used  officially  and  in  a  politiod  sense,  until  after  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus. It  was  dividea  into  Upper  Italy,  Central  Italy,  and 
Lo'wer  Italy. 

I.  Upper  Italy,  traversed  by  the  Padtis  (Po),  and  the 
Athitu  or  Atdgis  (Adige,  Etsch),  and  containing  the  lakes,  Lacu»  Fer- 
bUnus  (L^go  Maggiore),  Zocitf  Laiiu»  (L,  di  Como),  and  Locus  Bend- 
cus  (L.  di  Garda),  comprised  the  following  three  districts  which,  be/ore 
Augustus,  were  not  reckoned  a  part  of  political  Italy:  1.  Ugaxla, 
Vercella  (Vercelli),  Taunma^  later  Augusta  Taurinorum  (Torino, 
Turin),  Gmoa  (Gen5va);  2.  Gallia  Ciaalpina,  also  called  togata, 
in  distinction  from  transalpine  Gaul,  which  was  known  as  GaUia  &ra- 
coto,  divided  by  the  Padus  (Po)  into:  a,  (Pallia  tranapadana,  Co- 
mum  (Como)  ;  Sfedioldnum  (Milano,  Milan)  ;  TicMnum  QPavia),  on  the 
TiOnus^  a  branch  of  the  Po;  CremdnOy  on  the  Po;  MontuOf  <m  the 
MincmSf  a  branch  of  the  Po,  near  which  was  the  village  of  Andes, 
the  birthplace  of  Virgil;  VerOna,  on  the  Athesis.  h.  Qallia  olapa- 
dana:  PlacenHa  (Fiacenza),  at  the  Junction  of  the  Trebia  and  the 
Padus,  Mutbia,  (Modena),  Parf»ia,  Amonia  (Bologna),  Ravenna,  in 
ancient  times  a  seaport  3.  Venetia:  Pata^^fum  (Fadua),  birthplace 
of  Livius,  AquUSia. 

II.  Central  Italy,  lying  between  the  little  rivers  Ma^sra  and 
RMeon  in  the  N.,  SUdrus  and  Frento  in  the  S.,  was  usually  divided 
into  six  districts:  Btmria,  Latinm,  Ceunpania,  on  the  M<xre  TyrrhB-' 
mum,  or  InfSrum;  Umbria,  Ploenom,  Samnium,  on  the  Mare  Ad- 
riaHcum  or  SupSrwn.  The  Tiber,  running  from  N.  to  S.,  divided 
Etmria  on  the  right,  from  Umbria  and  LaJdum  on  the  left  bank.  The 
name  of  Samnium  is,  however,  more  correctly  applied  to  the  southern 
inland  district  of  Central  Italy,  so  that  the  SabeUic  tribes,  who  were 
related  to  the  Samnitea  and  Pioentes,  formed  geographically  a  sepa- 
rate setfenth  fproup,  under  which  were  included  the  Vestim,  marrudini 
and  F^reiUam,  extending  to  the  Adriatic  coast,  and  the  inland  districts 
of  the  Sabines,  Pceligni,  and  MarsL 

1.  XStnixla,  inhabited  by  the  Etruscans  (Basenna),  or  Tuscans,  in 
twelve  communities  under  kings  or  Lucumos,  These  formed  a  con- 
federacy, whose  federal  constihition  seems  to  have  been  exceedinfl^y 
loose.  The  most  important  places  in  Etruria  were,  from  N.  to  o.: 
Pisce,  Vclaterrcsy  Arretium  (Arezzo),  CortSna,  Perusia  (Perugia,  west 
of  which  Lake  Trasimenus),  Pcpulorm,  on  the  coast,  Chuium  (Chiusi)i 
VolsmUf  Tarquinii,  FaMif  Casre,  VeiL 
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2.  ZAtlom.  In  the  smaller  distriet  of  the  Latini:  Roma,  qq 
tbe  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  (a  part  td  the  modem  city,  TrasteD&e 
and  Borao,  is  on  the  right  bank,  but  the  principal  part  of  the 
dty  is  stul  on  the  left  bank),  traditionally  said  to  be  built  on  seven 
hills  (montes:  Cc^ntolinus,  PalaHnu$,  AvenHnuSf  Ccdku^  Esquilinus; 
coUes:  VwUnaliSt  QMnalis).^  On  liie  sonthem  summit  of  the 
Mons  Capitolinas  the  CapUdium  with  the  temple  of  JvfUer  CapUol- 
tfutf,  and  the  Tarpeian  nock;  on  the  northern  summit,  separated 
from  the  southern  by  the  IrUermontiunif  the  Arx  with  the  temple  of 
Juno  MwSta*  At  the  foot  of  i^  Capitol^  the  Forum  RomOnum  ^the 
market-plaoe),  consisting  of  the  Forum  proper,  and  the  Ccmutium, 
with  the  speakers'  platform  (fiostrOf  named  from  the  prows  of  the 
•hips  from  Antkan)  between  the  two.  In  the  last  century  of  the 
republic  the  forum  was  surrounded  by  temples  and  basilicas  (e.  g. 
Basilica  Julia).  The  imperial  forums  were  not  open  places,  but 
masses  of  buildings  and  columned  porticos.  The  Palatinus  with  the 
palaces  of  the  emperors;  £.  of  this,  the  AmphUheairum  Flamum 
(Colosseum,  for  80,000  spectators).  N.  from  the  Capitolinus  to  the 
Tiber  lay  ^e  field  of  Mars,  Campus  MartiuSf  during  the  republic 
an  open  field  used  for  militssr  practice,  athletic  sports,  and  political 
gatherings,  after  Ciesar  and  during  the  imperial  period  covered 
with  splendid  buildinffs,  now  the  centre  oi  the  modem  city.  The 
buildings  on  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  Tiber  did  not  belong  to  uie  Urbs 
proper.  They  were  situated  partially  on  the  Mons  JardculuSf  pai^ 
tially  on  the  Mons  VaiieanuSf  where  the  Vatican  and  the  chuxtm  of 
St  Peter  now  stand;  eastward  stood,  by  the  Tiber,  the  MausoUum 
Hadrian^  where  the  CcuUe  of  St  Angdo  now  stands.  Finally  must 
be  mentioned  the  island  of  Ae  Tiber.  Sixteen  ^[reat  artificial  roads 
ran  from  Rome  in  various  directions  :  Via  Appia  an4  Via  Latina  to 
the  8.,  Via  Valeria  to  the  £.,  Via  Fkmunia  to  the  N.,  Via  Aurelia  to 
the  W.,  etc. 

OstiOf  the  harbor  of  Rome,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  kings;  under  the  emperors  a  second  harbor,  Portus, 
on  the  right  bank  of  tiie  Tiber.  Lawintum,  Lavinium,  Ard&h  Suessa 
PomeHa^  Arieia  (on  the  Via  Appia)^  VelitrtB  not  far  distant,  Alba 
Longa  on  the  slope  of  Mt.  Aluuius,  near  the  lake  of  Albania, 
Twndum  (near  the  present  Frasoati),  GoJbU^  Tibur  (Tivoli)  on  the 
AmOf  a  branch  of  the  Tiber;  FidencB^  north  of  Rome,  south  of  the 
brook  il^Uo. 

In  the  land  of  the  JSqyi^  Proeneste  (afterwazds  a  Latin  city  aeain. 
In  the  hind  of  the  Hemicoij  Anagnia,  In  the  land  of  the  VSsciif 
FreffdlaSf  Arpinumy  the  birthplace  of  Marins  and  Cicero  ;  on  the  coast, 
Antium  and  Tarradna  (Aiunir^,  south  of  the  Pomptine  marshes. 
In  the  land  of  the  Aruncii :  rormia^  MuUuma,  on  uie  Liris  (Gkui- 

fliano) ;  Suessa  (Aurunoa),  near  the  Mons  Massieus  and  the  Ager 
^alemus  (&mons  wines). 

1  The  expression  "  seven-hilled  city  '*  applies  properly  to  old  Rome,  the  pal*- 
tine  cit^.  Its  transfer  to  the  Servian  and  rqimolican  Kome  is  tbe  result  of  a 
later  misanderstanding.  The  description  of  the  city  of  the  time  of  Con- 
Btantine,  leaves  out  the  two  oottes,  QutrinaKi  and  Ftnnma/ti,  and  increases  the 
namber  of  fnotUes  to  7  by  adding  the  Vaticamut  and  the  JaniculuSf  which 
lay  outside  of  the  city  proper.    S<^  Mommseni  Eitt  iff  Borne,  1. 116,  note* 
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3.  Campania,  traTened  b^  the  Fofturmig  (Voltiinio),  whih  the 
mountains  GanMna  and  Fiwcnmit  near  Nicies.  Two  bays  separated 
from  one  another  hy  a  zoel^  isthmus:  Swm  CwnoMU  (Bay  <rf 
Naples),  and  Simu  Pautanui  (Baj  of  Salerno).  Alon^  the  coast: 
Litemum;  Cuma  ([K^fm,  f oundea  by  a  colony  from  Chalois  in  EuboMi 
in  1060  ?)  ;  Mtsinum  near  the  promontory  of  similar  name  ; 
Paiefili  (Piuznoli) ;  BaicB  near  lake  Xiuerinus,  ftunous  as  a  watering 
place;  Parthenope  or  Pakupoiii,  the  4>lde8t  jMrt  of  Neapoin  (Ncdbro^a, 
Ki^ifili,  Naples);  Herc^ianeum  and  Pompeii^  buried  m  79  A.  i>.  by 
lava  and  ashes  from  VesuTius;  SaUmum  on  the  Sinus  Ftostanus,  the 
chief  city  of  the  Pioentes  who  had  been  transferred  thither.  Inland: 
Cd^pMa  (not  the  modem  Canua,  but  Sania  Maria  Maggiort)^  with  an 
immense  amphitheatre;  Nola, 

4.  Umbxia.  On  the  coast:  ilnmtntim  (Bamini),  Puotirtim,  Sena 
Oalliea  (Sinagaglia).    Inland:  Senttaumy  Iffuvium,  SpoUtkun, 

6.  Pioennm.    Ancona  on  the  coast;  Asculum  Pioenum, 

6.  Bamninm  (in  the  wider  sense,  see  p.  81).  In  the  land  of  the 
Sabmi :  AmUemmn,  birthplace  of  Sallust ;  Cwrei^  Reate.  In  the  land 
of  the  Pmligni:  CorfirUum;  SubnOf  birthplace  of  Grid.  In  Samninm 
proper:  Bomanum;  JSterma;  Beneoentum  TBeneyento),  former  ifa{-> 
vmtum;  Caudiumj  in  the  neighborhood  of  tke  Caodine  Pass  {FkareuUB 
Caudmoi), 

UL  Lower  Italy,  also  called  Greater  Greece,  Magna 
Grssea  ('EA\i^  ^  am7^i?)»  was  divided  into  four  districts :  Apidla, 
Calabria  in  the  east,  Lnoania  and  Bmttiiim  ^  in  the  west. 

1.  Apulia  :  LucenOj  A(vi)8Mum  AptBum,  Canna^  VentmOt  birth- 
place of  Horace,  near  Mt.  Vultur.  2.  Calabria :  Bnindisium 
(Brindisi),  the  pert  of  departure  for  Greece;  Tarenium  C^Jipost  see 
p.  61).  3.  Lucania:  PiBttum  (Foeidonia,  Uoa^iimrla),  with  notable 
ruins  of  temples;  Metopomituitn;  HeradSa  (*HpdK\§ia).  4.  Bnxttinm: 
Stfbdrii  (2^fk^),  destroyed  in  510,  by  the  Crotonians ;  ThurU 
anerwards  biult  in  its  neighborhood  (see  p.  64^;  CroUm  (Kp^rw), 
not  far  from  the  promontory  of  Lacimum;  Locn  Epizephyni  (Aoxpoi 
'Evifc^i^ioi) ;  Rhegium  (yirytoVf  i.  e.  rent,  from  fiiy^nffu,  &»  present 
Beg^o).    Corueniia  (Cosenza  on  the  riyer  Busento). 

Italian  TalAnHft, 

fliollia  (^ut€\ia),  separated  from  Italy  by  the  Fretum  SiMum 
(Strait  of  Messina),  formerly  called  Sicania^  also  TVtfiocria,  with 
its  three  capes,  or  promontories:  PdSrwn  in  the  north,  Pachynum  in 
the  south,  and  LUyfxjeum  in  the  west.  On  the  eastern  coast  from 
north  to  south:  Mes8(ina  (formerly  Zatide^  p.  51),  Tauromenium 
rTaormina),  Cai&na  (Catania)  at  the  base  of  2ltna,  Byracnam 
(Svp^Uotf^oi,  Siragossa,  see  p.  51),  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  extent 
comprising  fire  cities:  Ortygia,  situated  on  an  island,  and  hence  also 
called  NasoSy  which  now  forms  the  whole  city,  with  the  spring  of 
Arethusa,  Aehradina^  Tycha,  NeapoUt^  and  Epipola^  at  first  a  suburb. 

1  This  form  (instead  of  BnUtii^  BruUku  Ager)  has,  howeyer,  no  ancient 
anthori^.  The  Byzantines  after  the  tenth  centurj,  A.  d.,  gave  Brnttium 
ttub  name  CaktMaf  after  the  Normans  had  dispossessed  them  of  Calabria 
proper,  and  the  eastern  penlnnUa  was  known  after  that  time  as  Apulia. 
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On  the  Boath  eoMt:  CamartnOf  Oela,  Agrigentum  (^Axpdyai,  now 
Girgenti),  between  Crela  and  Affrigentiun  the  pzomontoiy  of  Ecnomos, 
not  far  from  the  month  of  ue  (sonthem)  river  Him&ra/  Sdiniu 
(SffXwovf).  On  the  west  coast:  LibyhoBum,  Drepdbwm,  Eryx,  On  the 
north  coast:  Panormus  (jaJanpitnt^  now  Palermo,  see  p.  17),  Himern^ 
Myke,    In  the  interior  of  the  island:  Henna. 

Sardinia  (UpBiH):  Carftlis  (CagUari). 

Corsica  (K^vos):  Alalia^  later  the  Roman  colony  of  Aleria.  Of 
the  smaller  islands  the  following  are  noteworthy:  1.  MdUoj  now 
Malta,  and  Gaudos,  now  Goszo,  south  of  Sicily.  2.  The  Insuim 
JEc^tes,  on  the  west  of  Sicily,  not  far  from  the  promontory  Ulybssnm. 
3.  The  IusuUk  JEoUm  (now  the  licMirian  islancu|)  the  largest,  LipSrOf 
north  of  Sicily.  4.  CctprecBy  now  Capri,  and  JEnana^  now  Lschia,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Naples.  5.  The  Pontifln  islands,  Pontia, 
Pandataria,    6.  Ilva^  now  Elba. 

RSUOION  OF  THB  ANGIBNT  BOMANS.^ 

The  Romans  possessed  an  ancient  reliffion  entirely  distinct  from 
that  of  Greece.  It  was  a  common  inheritance  oi  the  Italians, 
thoagh  probably  early  receiving  Etruscan  and  Grecian  elements. 
In  the  last  centuries  of  the  republic  the  theogony  of  Greece  was 
imported  into  Roman  literature,  and  to  some  extent  into  the  state  re- 
lijnon.  At  a  still  later  time,  under  a  policv  of  tolerance,  all  forms 
of  faith  and  superstition  were  represented  m  the  great  capital. 

The  religion  of  the  Romans  was  a  polytheism,  but  their  deifica- 
tion of  nature  was  not  so  detailed,  nor  were  their  deities  so  human  as 
was  the  case  among  the  Greeks.  Their  faith  had  a  sterner  aspect, 
the  practical  side  of  religion  was  more  natural  to  them  than  the 
poetic  side.  They  honored  and  utilized  their  gods,  but  they  wove 
few  fancies  about  them. 

The  great  gods  were:  Jupiter,  god  of  the  sky,  *' father  of  gods 
and  men; "  Juno,  his  wife,  goddess  of  maternity;  Minerva,  goC&eas 
of  intellect,  presiding  over  the  arts;  Mara,  god  of  war,  the  most 
representative  of  the  Italian  divinities;  Bellona,  goddess  of  war; 
Vesta,  patron  of  the  Roman  state,  goddess  of  the  national  hearth* 
where  burned  the  sacred  fire;  Ceres,  Batumua,  goddess  and  goa 
of  agriculture;  Ops,  goddess  of  the  harvest  and  of  wealth;  Her- 
oulea,  god  of  gain,  presiding  over  the  sanctity  of  contracts;  Mer- 
ourius,  god  of  traffic;  Neptunua,  god  of  the  sea. 

Venus  seems  not  to  have  been  one  of  the  original  Italian  divinities. 
She  first  appears  as  a  goddess  of  agriculture,  but  was  soon  identified 
with  AphtvdUe,  the  Grecian  goddess  of  love.  Of  the  lesser  gods  there 
were  many,  watching  over  every  act  of  individuals  and  of  the  state, 
and  over  every  stage  of  erowth  and  development.  Such  were  TVUus, 
Silvanus,  TerminuSf  QianntM,  Janns,  the  god  of  the  beginning  and  endf 
represented  with  a  double  face.  (Gate  of  Janus  in  the  comiturm, 
open  in  time  of  war,  closed  in  time  of  peace).  Lares  and  Penates^ 
presiding  over  the  family  and  the  home,  5o/,  Luna^  etc. 

^  Bawlinson,  Religiont  of  the  AneietU  World,  chap.  YIIL  Mommsen, 
ifiif.  oj  Borne,  Book  I.  chap.  XII.    Leishton,  Jiut,  <if  Borne,  chap.  lY. 
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'WoTsUp.  The  wonhip  of  the  Kamaiw  consisted  of  a  round  of 
oeremonies,  —  prayers,  saerifioes,  games,  —  of  strictly  prescribed 
form,  with  the  object  of  secaring  the  good-will,  averting  the  anger  or 
ascertaining  the  intentions  of  the  gods.  In  private  life  these  ceremonies 
were  performed  in  the  family  and  were  conducted  bv  its  head,  the 
pater  famUias;  in  matters  affecting  the  whole  people,  the  state,  which 
-was  a  larger  family,  conducted  the  worship.  In  early  times  the  king 
presided  at  the  ceremonies.  Under  the  republic  a  rex  eacrificukis  was 
appointed  to  perform  those  reli|;ious  acts  which  were  formerly  the 
exclusive  right  and  duty  of  the  kmg. 

The  state  maintained  at  public  cost :  1.  ''  Colleges  of  sacred  lore  " 
having  general  supervision  over  religion  and  all  matters  connected 
therewitiu  The  most  important  were:  The  college  of  Pontifices, 
four  in  number  (afterwards  nine  and  sixteen),  the  highest  religions 
power  in  the  state.  With  them  rested  the  decision  as  to  which  days 
were  suitable  for  the  transaction  of  business,  public  or  private,  and 
which  not  (dies  fasti  et  ne/asti).  Hence  they  controlled  the  calendar, 
whereby  they,  with  the  augwes,  became  important  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  the  government.  The  pontifices  also  decided  upon  the  ac- 
tion made  necessary  by  the  augunes.  At  their  head  stood  the  pontifex 
maximus,  who  appointed  the  rex  sacrificvlus^  the  flammes  and  vestales» 
College  of  Aogores,  originally  four,  then  nine  and  sixteen,  who  con- 
flolted  the  will  of  the  gods,  as  revealed  in  omens,  by  the  observation 
of  the  flight,  cries,  and  manner  of  feeding  of  certain  birds.  College 
of  Fetiales,  twenty  (?^  in  number,  presiding  over  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  other  peoples.  They  conducted  the  conclu- 
sion of  treaties,  acted  as  heralds,  and  performed  the  ceremony  of  de- 
claration of  war,  by  throwing  a  blood-tipped  spear  into  the  hostile 
territory.^  Dtramvlri  Sacronun,  having  the  cnarge  of  the  SibyUvne 
books.  The  haruspices  exercised  the  art  of  interpreting  the  will  of 
fhe  gods  from  the  examination  of  the  entrails  of  slaughtered  victims, 
lliey  were  an  Etruscan  institution. 

2.  CoUeees  of  officiating  priests:  Flamines,  who  presided  in  va- 
rious temples  with  chapters  of  assisting  priests.  Balli,  or  dancing 
priests,  of  Qfdrimu  and  Man,  the  latter  having  charge  of  the  sacred 
shields  of  Mars  (anciUcB).  Veatal  Virgins,  guardians  of  the  sacred 
fire  of  Vesta,  six  maidens  who  had  taken  the  vow  of  virginity.  La- 
perd,  Fratres  Arvales,  etc. 

Besides  the  observance  of  sacrifices  and  the  offering  of  prayers,  the 
priests  had  charge  of  conducting  various  public  games:  Lupercalia, 
(Feb.  15th),  Feria  LatincBy  Saturnalia  (Dec.)  and  others. 

KTHNOGBAFHICAI.  SKETCH  OF  ITALY.* 

At  the  extreme  south  the  lapygiaxui.  Their  descent  is  not  certainly 
established,  though  they  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  Indo-Buropean 
Amuly  and  probably  to  the  lUyrian  race.  In  historic  times  the  rem- 
nants of  the  tribe  appear,  in  striking  contradistinction  to  the  true 
Italid,  in  process  of  rapid  HeUenization. 

1  When  the  growth  of  the  Roman  dominion  bad  made  this  a  matter  of  diffi- 
culty, a  plot  of  gronnd  in  Borne  was  set  apart  to  represent  hoetile  territory,  and 
into  this  ^  spear  was  hurled. 

t  Mommsen,  Eitt.  qfRome^  I.  chap.  2t 
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To  the  Ihdo-Biiropeaii  funily  belonged  likewise  the  inhabita&ts 
of  oentral  Italy,  the  Italioi  proper,  who  were  dividedinto  the  lAtin 
and  the  Umbro-Sabellian  (Oskaa),  tribes.  Thej  were  the  next  of 
kin  of  the  Hellenes.  The  Italioi  entered  Italy  by  land.  The  Laiim 
oocnpied  the  western  lowlands  (Xotfitim,  connected  with  Z^ftitf),^  the 
Umbro-Sabellian  tribes  spread  themselyes  oyer  the  eastern  part  of 
Centod  Italjr  (UmbrianSf  PioenteSf  Sabines,  Marsi,  Hemici,  VoUcu^, 
A  main  division  of  this  group,  the  Samnites,  occupied  the  mountau 
region  which  was  named  after  them,  and  droye  back  the  lappgians. 
From  the  Samnites  seyeral  tribes  branched  off;  so  the  CanwOnianSt 
called  after  the  plain  {Campus)  which  they  settled  along  tne  T^r* 
rhine  sea. 

Peculiarly  distinct  from  the  Latin  and  SabeUian  Italici,  in  language, 
religion  and  customs  were  the  Btmaoans  (in  their  own  language, 
Raaanna).  Up  to  the  present  time  all  attempts  to  establish  their 
ethnographical  position,  haye  failed  to  reach  settled  conclusions. 
The  attempt  recently  made,  to  proye  them  members  of  the  Indo- 
European  family  and  the  Etruscan  language  closely  related  to  the 
Latin,  must,  it  would  seem,  be  regarded  as  a  failure.* 

Perhaps  the  Etruscan  people  were  formed  by  the  union  of  two  dif- 
ferent tribes,  one  of  which  came  to  Italy  oyer  the  Bastian  Alps,  while 
the  other  came  by  sea. 

Before  the  inyasion  of  the  Ceto,*  Etruscans  dwelt  north  of  the 
Apennines,  on  both  sides  of  the  Po,  between  the  territory  of  the 
YenSti  (as  far  as  the  Adige),  and  the  Lig^tnans, 

The  whole  of  Upper  Italy  was  occupied  by  Celtic  tribes  (about 
600  B.  c.?),  which  gradually  forced  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  south- 
ward. 

Besides  all  these  migrations  into  Italy  from  the  north  by  land, 
colonization  of  no  mean  extent  began  yery  eariy  on  the  part  of  the 
Hellenes,  in  Sicily  and  Lower  Italy,  by  sea.  (llie  DorianSf  ChakAdr 
ions  (i.  e.  /onuiiw),  and  ^oUans  were  principally  engaged  therein). 

Roman  Hiatory  can  be  divided  into  &▼•  periods. 

753(?)-5l0(?)  I.  Mythical  time  of  the  kings. 

fflO-264.  II.  Deyeiopment  of  the  constitution  by  struggles  between 
Patricians  and  Plebeians.  Subjugation  of  Italy  proper  (Cen- 
tral and  Lower  Italy),  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  Punic  wars. 

264-146.  jn.  Epoch  of  the  Punic  wars,  and  beginning  of  the  univer- 
sal rule  of  Bome,  down  to  the  destruction  of  Carthage  and 
Corinth, 

146-31.  lY.  Firm  estaUishment  of  the  universal  supremacy  of 
Bome,  hj  the  oonauest  of  the  East,  Spain,  and  GauL  Epoch 
of  the  cvrnl  wars,  down  to  the  beginnmg  of  the  absolute  rule 
of  Octavian,  in  consequence  of  the  baJtUe  ofActium, 

1  The  Afuonii  iAurunei.\n  Campania)  probably  belonged  to  the  Latin  race, 
as  well ;  also,  perhaps  the  Jtalid  in  the  narrower  iemae,  who  dwelt  originally  in 
the  western  part  of  lower  Italy,  and  the  Sieuli, 

*  W.  Ctorssen.  Ueber  die  Spraeks  der  Eirwktr^  1874.  W.  Ileeoke^ 
Etruskische  ForBehtMaen^  is  of  the  ooDtnvy  opinion,  as  is  K.  O.  MflUar,  JH$ 
Etnttktr,  ed.  by  W,  Deecke,  2  vols.,  1877. 
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81  B.  C.-476  A.  D.    y.  Sway  of  the  Ronuiii  Cman^  down  to  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  west. 
The  last  period  extends  into  Medisdval  History. 

FIfiST  PERIOD. 
MytUoal  Bpooh  of  the  King*  (753 1-510). 

Foundation  of  Rome  aocording  to  the  Roman  legended 
King  NwnUor  oi  AJha  Longa^  the  descendant  of  ^neas,  who  had 
settled  in  Latimn  with  some  Trojan  refugees,  was  depriyed  of  his 
throne  bv  his  brother  AmuUus,  who  pat  his  son  to  death,  and  caused 
his  daughter  Rea  Silvia  to  become  a  yestal  virgin,  in  order  that  the 
line  of  Numitor  should  perish.  The  twins,  Romulua  and  Remne, 
the  sons  of  Rea  Silvia  and  MarSy  the  god  of  war,  were,  by  command 
of  the  kin^,  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  then  overflowing  its  banks.  Their 
cradle  bemg  caught  by  the  rooto  of  a  fig-tree,  the  children  were 
rescued  from  drowning,  were  suclded  by  a  she-wolf,  and  brouffht 
ap  by  the  royal  shepherd  Fauitulus,  As  they  f^rew  up,  Rommus 
and  Remus  led  other  shepherds  on  the  hunt  and  m  forays  for  booty. 
At  the  festival  of  the  Luperoalioy  they  were  surprised  by  robbers ; 
Romulus  was  taken  prisoner,  brought  before  Numitor,  and  accused 
of  haviQg  plundered  nis  fields.  Numitor  recogpiized  his  grandsons. 
The  latter  thereupon  attacked  the  usurper  AmuUm  at  tl^  head  of 
their  band,  slew  lum,  and  placed  the  riffhtful  king,  their  grandfather 
Numitor y  again  on  the  throne  of  Alba  Longa.  With  the  king's  per- 
mission, the  twins  founded  a  city  on  that  place  on  the  bank  of  the 
Tiber  where  they  had  been  exposed.  (Festival  of  Palilia  or  ParUiOf 
April  21,  celebrated  as  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation.)  In 
a  quarrel  as  to  who  should  give  his  name  to  the  city,  Remus  was 
killed.  Romnlns,  being  now  the  only  king,  called  the  city  after 
himself,  Roma.^ 

Sarmiaes  about  the  real  origin  of  Rome.  The  results  of  mod- 
ern scientific  investigations  leave  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  R(h 
man  stoiy  of  the  foundation  of  the  city  is  not  hiatorioal,  but  an 
invention,  having  not  the  alighteat  basis  of  fact  It  is  perfectly 
dear  that  in  reality  Rome  and  the  Romans  did  not  derive  their 
name  from  the  founder  of  the  city,  bat  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
name  Hamulus  was  formed  by  the  mventors  of  the  legend  from  the 
name  of  the  city  and  the  people.'  All  tribal  heroes  are  of  divine 
ori^ ;  that  those  of  the  Romans  should  be  sons  of  ,Mars,  the  god  of 
agrumltnre  and  of  war,  needs  no  explanation.  The  legend  of  the 
exposure  of  the  twins  and  of  their  miraouloos  preservation  and  recog* 
niuon  bears  a  strikioff  resemblance  to  the  story  of  the  youth  of 
Cmm  (p.  26).  The  fiboloos  desoent  from  the  Trojan  ^neas  a»- 
cnbed  to  the  family  of  the  founder  of  Rome  was  an  invention  of 

1  According  to  Yarrows  era  708,  according  to  Cato*s  751 ;  but  to  change 
years  of  the  otr  into  years  before  Christy  754  or  752  must  be  used  as  the  mino- 
end.    Both  dates  belong  to  the  e(m9enitonal  chronology.    See  pp.  88  and  89. 

«    lilvius,  1. 1-7.  ^     . 

•  Compara  betides  •^^"«*""^",  BOhwegler,  Sdm.  Getch.,  and  Peter,  KOak 
G^aA^  I.  56. 
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Grecian  writers  (Stetiehdhu  in  the  sixth  oentnry,  Tinueus  in  the  third 
century,  B.  c).  The  tale  of  the  building  of  Rome  by  emigrants  from 
Alba,  vmder  guidance  of  two  princes  of  divine  birth,  was  a  naive 
attempt  to  explain  the  g^wth  of  a  city  in  the  barren  and  unhealthy 
Roman  Campagna  by  connecting  it  with  the  common  metropolis  of 
Latium. 

Nothing  can  be  oonsidered  hiatorical  except  that  Rome  was,  as 
regards  the  greater  part  of  its  population,  a  Ijatin  settlement 
The  city  was  founded,  or  rather  g^^ually  arose,  at  a  wholly 
nnkno'wn  time  and  under  wholly  nnknown  circnmstaiiceB. 
The  settlement  was  formed  very  near  the  border  of  Latium,  and  just 
at  the  head  of  navigation  (for  snudl  vessels)  of  the  Tiber,  the  natural 
highway  of  commerce  for  Latium,  without  regard  to  the  sterile  char- 
acter of  the  immediate  neighborhood.  This  gives  probabilitv  to  the 
supposition  that  Rome  in  its  earliest  days  "  was  a  border  tradmg-post 
of  the  Latins."  ^  Not  that  Rome  was  ever  a  mercantile  city,  after 
the  manner  of  Corinth  and  Garthaee  ;  it  was  merely  a  trading  village, 
where  the  imports  and  exports  of  Latium,  which  was  essentially  an 
agricultural  district,  were  exchanged. 

The  opinion  that  the  Roman  people  was  a  mixed  race  cannot  be 
maintained,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  development  of  the  Roman 
language,  political  institutions,  and  religion,  was  free  and  individual 
to  a  ckgree  seldom  equalled.  Of  the  three  tribes  or  townships 
{Gauen)  which  seem  to  have  united  to  form  Rome  (the  Ramnes 
(identical  with  Romani),  the  TiH(ens')eSy  and  the  Luc&res)^  the  first  was 
certainly,  the  third  in  all  probability,  Latin ;  the  second  was,  it  is 
true,  Sabine,  but  it  was  soon  completely  blended  with  the  Latin  ele- 
ments, as  the  Roman  language  shows. 

The  Royal  Epooh,  aocordlng  to  the  Roman  XiegendL' 

753-716.    Romtane, 

warrior  king.  Establishment  of  a  retreat  on  the  Capitolinns.  Ap- 
pointment of  100  Senatorea  or  Patres  (fathers),  whose  descendants  are 
called  Patricians.  The  three  centuries  of  knights :  Ramnes,  Titi(en8)&ty 
and  LucSres,  Rape  of  the  Sabine  women;  war  with  the  Sabines  foU 
lowing,  their  king,  Tiius  TaUus,  seized  the  fortress  on  the  Capitol 
through  the  treachery  of  Tarpeia.  Battle  between  the  Romans 
and  »^bines  intemroted  by  the  Sabine  women,  who  had  been  carried 
off.  Union  of  the  Romans  and  Sabines  in  one  double  state  under  the 
common  rule  of  Romulus  and  Tatius,  until  the  latter's  death.  War 
of  Romulus  with  Fidenm  and  Fm.  Romulus  is  translated  during  a 
thunder-storm,  and  henceforward  worshipped  as  the  god  Quirinm. 
715-673.    Ntuna  PompUina 

of  Cures,  elected,  after  a  year's  interregnum,  by  the  Romans  from 
amoBff  the  Sabines.  Peaceful  king^;  arranges  the  religious  services  of 
the  Romans  accordingto  the  advice  of  uie  Camcsnas  (prophetess) 
Egeria,  his  consort  TTemple  of  Janus.  Appointment  of  the  five 
Pontf/iceSf  the  first  of  whom  is  the  Pantifex  Maximus,  the  Flam^btesg 

1  Mommsan,  Hist,  of  Rome,  Book  I.  Chaps.  8  and  4. 
«  ZitvlQS,  I.  8  foil. 
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i^efiaZefyihe  four  Aug^JTtSy  the  four  vesUd  nrgmi^  afterwaida  inoreaaed 

to  six. 

673-641.    Tnllns  HoatdUiui, 

warlike  king.  War  with  Alba  Lonaa;  contest  of  the  Horatii  and 
CwtatU  decides  in  favor  of  Rome,  to  which  Alba  is  oblie^d  to  submit. 
War  with  Veii  and  Fid&UB;  treadiezy  of  the  dictator  of  Alba,  Mettius 
Fuffetiutf  who  is  torn  in  pieces.  Destrootion  of  Alba  Longa;  the  ii^ 
habitants  are  transferred  to  Borne. 
641-616.    AnooB  Maroioa, 

grandson  of  Numa,  at  the  same  time  peaceful  and  warlike  (''et 
NnmiB  et  Bomuli  memor").  Development  of  the  institution  of  the 
Fedala.  Successful  war  with  four  Latin  towns,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  settled  on  the  AverUme.  For  this  reason  Ancus  Marcius  is 
represented  in  the  traditional  story  of  the  kings  of  Rome,  as  the 
founder  of  the  class  of  the  plebeians^  Fortification  of  Janicuhmy  oon- 
Btruction  of  a  bridge  of  piles  (pons  mbUcku)  over  the  Tiber. 

Foundation  of  the  haroor  ox  OaiXa. 
616-^78.    Tarqninina  Prisoua, 

who  with  his  wife  Tanaqtal  emigrated  from  the  Etruscan  city  of 
Tarqidnii,  and  for  whom  Grecian  descent  from  the  Bacchiadcs  of  Cor- 
inth  was  i^rwards  invented.  He  became  guardian  of  Ancus'  son,  and 
was  elected  to  the  throne.  Conmiencement  of  the  construction  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitoline  hill.  Construction  of  the  doaca. 
The  Senate  increased  to  300  members;  the  number  of  e^uites  doubled. 
Circu$  Maximus,  Successful  wars  with  the  SabineSj  LaJbns^  and  Etru^ 
can$.  After  the  murder  of  Tarquinius  by  the  sons  of  Ancua^ 
578-534.    Berviui  ToUiiu 

becomes  king  through  the  cunning  of  TanaguU.  He  was  the  son 
of  the  slave  woman  Ocrisia  and  a  gtxl,  was  educated  like  a  prince  by 
Tanaqnil  in  consequence  of  the  utterance  of  an  oracle,  ana  became 
the  son-in-law  of  Tarquinius.  Wars  with  VeiL  Rome  joins  the 
Latin  league.  Construction  of  the  wall  of  Rome.  Establishment  of 
the  census  and  the  divlaion  of  the  oenturiaa  (p  92).  Servius 
Tullius  murdered  by  his  son-in-law, 
534r-510.    TarqnininB  Buperbna, 

represented  by  tradition  as  a  cruel  despot.  Tarqumbu  Superbui 
(i.  e.  the  haughty)  subjugates  the  Latin  league,  conquers  SuesM  Po' 
metkif  completes  the  temple  of  Jupiter  CapSoLvnus^  and  gains  posses- 
sion of  the  city  of  Chhii  by  the  deceit  and  treachery  of  hu  son  Sextus. 
Tradition  ascribes  to  him  the  acquisition  of  the  Sibylline  books. 
Embassvof  Titus  and  Aruns  TarquiniuSf  the  king's  sons,  to  the  oracle 
at  DelphL  They  are  accompanied  by  their  cousin,  L.  Junius  Brutus^ 
who  represents  lumself  as  feeble-minded,  in  order  to  protect  his  life 
against  the  cruelty  of  the  kine;  a  story  which  was  invented  to  explain 
the  name  of  Brutus.  Siese  of  Ard9a.  The  rape  of  Lucretia^  wife  of 
L.  Tarquinius  CoUatinus  (i.  e.  from  Co^Zotia),  by  the  king's  son,  Sextus, 
leads  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  and  the  abolition  of  monarchy. 
The  insurrection  is  headed  by  Ja.  Juoiiui  Bruttis,  whom  the  legend 
makes  Tribunus  Celirum,  although  he  was  oonunonly  considered  an 
imbecile.  Over  Uie  body  of  Luoretia,  who  died  by  her  own  hand,  he 
1  Peter,  BiHn.  Oesek.,  I.<  8&    Compare,  on  the  other  hand,  p.  90. 
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ealled  the  people  to  arms,  and  incited  the  ftrmy  against  the  Idn^,  who 
found  the  city  gates  closed  npon  him,  and  went  into  exile  (Livius,  I^ 
67-60). 

Historioal  Facta  of  tha  XSpooh  of  the  Kings.^ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  constitution  of  the  oldest  Roman  state 
was  a  patriarchal  monarchy ;  and  that,  after  the  new  settlement 
had  become  an  independent  community,  the  highest  power  in  Rome 
was  exercised  by  a  line  of  aoyereigns  elected  for  life  (rex,  from  the 
same  stem  as  regere^  to  gorem). 

But  neither  the  number  nor  all  the  names  of  the  traditional  kings, 
nor  yet  the  deeds  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  each,  still  less  the  chro' 
nology  of  their  reigns,  can  be  considered  historically  authentic.  The 
artificiality  of  the  first  four  reirns,  which  are  alternately  warlike  and 
peaceable,  is  self-evident.  Doubtless  the  extension  of  the  Roman  ter- 
ritory and  Rome's  hegemony  over  the  Latin  league  was  not  acquired 
without  severe  contests  and  brilliant  deeds  of  arms;  but  the  story  has 
come  down  to  us  in  a  fabulous  form  and  has  been  arbitrarily  revised. 
The  destruction  of  Alba,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Latium,  is  an  his- 
torical fact ;  the  contest  of  three  Roman  against  three  Alban  broth« 
ers,  their  cousins,  is  probably  only  a  personified  designation  of  a 
war  between  two  closely  rehired  towns,  with  similar  political  divis- 
ions. 

As  regards  the  last  three  reigns,  it  can  be  considered  historical  that 
the  royid  family  of  the  Tarquins  was  of  Etruscan  origin  ;  that  under 
its  rule  Rome  made  an  important  advance  in  power  and  civilization ; 
that  the  division  of  the  people  into  dasaeSfthe  erection  of  the  so-called 
Sorvian  wall,  portions  oi  which  are  still  in  existence,  and  the  constmo- 
tion  of  the  first  oloaciB  date  from  their  reigns. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  actual  history  of  Rome  there  is  found 
to  exist  a  sharp  division  of  the  population  into  Patriolana,  or  oitixens 
with  fall  politioal  rli^ta,  and  Plebeiana,  or  free  inhabitanta 
without  politioal  rights  (like  the  Lacediemonian  Periceci  and  the 
Athenian  Metoeci;  see  pp.  50  and  52).  The  traditional  legend  gives  no 
explanation  of  this  important  fact,  but  only  two  hints  at  one,  and  those 
contradiotorv.*  The  citizens  having  full  rights  are  evidently  the  de- 
scendants of  the  oriffinal  settlers,  the  victors  and  later  conquerors. 
Since,  according  to  Roman  usage,  marriages  of  equals  in  rank  con- 
ferred the  rights  of  citizenship  on  the  children,  tnose  having  such 
riffbts  called  themselves  Patricii,  L  e.  <<  Children  of  the  fathers.*' 
Tne  people  who  were  not  included  in  these  families,  but  stood  under 
their  protection,  who  were  compelled  to  have  a  protector  (Patronus), 
were  distin^^hed  br  the  name  Clientea  (from  cluere).  Their  de- 
scendants, increased  by  the  former  citizens  of  Latin  towns  conquered 
in  war,  formed  jg^radually  a  second  Roman  community,  whose  mem- 
bers were  not  citizens.  These  were  called  the  Plebeians,  the  Pleba  (or 


1  See  M ommaon,  SiiL  of  Mome,  Book  I.  chap.  4.  Peter,  R8m.  Otich, 
V  54>66)  likewise  ascribes  but  a  limited  historical  valoe  to  the  traditknial 
history  of  the  kings. 

*  See  psf^  88  tne  relsn  of  BomnUu,  and  p.  89,  that  of  Ancut  3fareiu$.  Comp, 
Mommiian,  Hitt*  o/JiotM^  Book  I.  chap.  o. 
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fiUbeSy  connected  with  pUo^  plenus) ;  i.  e.  the  masses,  the  ffreal  mob. 
As  the  majority  of  the  popnlatioii  of  conquered  cities  were  compelled 
to  enter  the  plebeian  class,  whether  they  were  setUed  in  or  near  Kome 
or  remained  in  their  old  homes,  it  is  incorrect  to  imagine  the  plebe 
composed  of  poor  people  entirely;  there  were  from  the  beginning 
many  wealthy  and  respected  families  among  theoL 

Under  the  oldest  constitution  of  Rome,  which  is  commonly  called, 
from  the  legend,  the  Constitution  of  Romulus,  the  Patricians  alone 
formed  the  municipality  and  the  miUtary  forces  the  popnlos  (con- 
nected- -m^popularif  to  ravage),  since  they  alone  performed  military 
service.  They  were  divided  into  omiee,  oistricts,  at  first  10  in  num- 
ber, after  the  union  of  the  Tities  and  Luc&res  with  the  Ramnes  30 
(p.  88),  each  curia  being  divided  into  ten  famUies  or  aenles.  The 
assembly  (populus)  of  £e  citizens  or  patricians,  called  by  the  king 
when  he  had  an  announcement  or  an  inquiry  to  make,  formed  the 
fw?*«^*^»  curiata.  To  this  body  citizens  under  sentence  had  the 
rig^t  of  appeal  for  pardon  (provocatio)  ;  only,  however,  with  the 
consent  of  we  king.  The  comitia  elected  the  idng,  who,  after  elec- 
tion, exercised  absolute  power,  having  to  consult  the  community  only 
when  changes  of  the  existing  law  or  the  conmienoement  of  an  offen- 
sive war  were  in  question.  The  Benate  (council  of  the  elders, 
Beniores,  senatores)  was  an  admsatory  body,  named  by  the  king,  but 
representing  the  gentes  after  a  manner. 

This  old^  form  of  the  oonununity  was  essentially  altered  by  a 
reform  conducted  during  the  reign  of  the  last  dynasty,  and  which 
tradition  has  coupled  with  the  name  of  Servius  Tullius.  Military 
service  and  payment  of  the  tnbutwn  was  thereby  made  obligatory  on 
all  Umdrcwners,  whether  thev  were  oitixens  or  merely  Inhabitants 
of  the  class  of  metcBcL  Eretj  freeholder  between  seventeen  and 
sixty  years  of  age  was  now  liable  to  service.  The  cawiiry,  composed 
of  Citizens,  continued  as  before,  but  there  was  added  to  it  a  force  of 
double  its  strength,  which  consisted  wholly,  or  in  great  part,  of  ple^ 
beians.  The  wealthiest  land-owners  were  drawn  upon  to  furnish  the 
eavalry.  No  regard  at  all  was  paid  to  political  or  class  differences 
in  making  up  the  infantry,  but  the  kind  of  armor  to  be  furnished  by 
the  warriors  was  regulated  in  accordance  with  a  property  classifica* 
tion.    This  is  the 

Servian  classification,^  for  military  servioe  and  taxation, 

of  Patricians  and  Plebeians  according  to  their  property  (Cen- 

bub). 

A.  OsTalry  (XqnltssX 

6  pore  (?)  patrician,  12  plebeian  (and  patrician)  centuries ;  in  aD 

1800  horse,  all  of  the  first  class. 

1  The  cenans  was  not  expressed  in  money  until  the  time  of  Agpiui  Clamdiui 
(b.  o.  813).    Leishtooi,  Mt.  qf  Rome,  p.  3^  n.  6.    [Trans.] 
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j 


1. 

8. 
4. 
5. 


80  C.  with  20  Jugeis  100,000        galea,  clipeus,  oc- 

reae,  lorlca 

ao  C.  with  I  as  maeh  75,000        galea,        scutum, 

ocrea 

90  C.  with  \  as  much  50,000        galea,  scutum 

20  C.  with  I  as  much  25,000        scutum 

28  C.  with  I  (1-10)  as  12,000 


I 

S 


much  fundn 


It  appears  from  the  nuaber  of  centuries  ^i.  e.  oompaiiies)  in  the 
different  olnisses,  that  the  division  of  the  lana  at  that  time  was  such 
that  more  than  half  the  fanns  contained  20  jngera  or  more,  and  a 
farm  of  that  size  was  considered  the  standard. 

In  the  five  classes :  168  centories  of  foot-soldiers,  each  of  100  men «» 
16,800  men ;  i.  e.  4  legions  of  4200  men  each,  2  lesions  yuniorev  (first 
levy,  17-46  years  old,  for  service  in  the  field)  and  2  legions  seniortB 
(second  levy,  47-60  years  old,  for  sarrison  service).  To  be  added  are 
3  centories  of  fabri  (pioneers),  twicmes  and  comuanes  (mnsicians), 
2  centuries  aooensi  vdati  (unarmed  substitutes),  2  centuries  proles 
tarU  and  capite  cenri,  malong,  with  the  cavalrjr,  103  centuries.  As 
the  population  increased  the  manber  of  centuries  was  not  enlarged, 
but  me  separate  divisions  were  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  new 
recruits,  without  doing  away  entirely  with  the  standard  number. 

This  new  imlitaiy  body,  arranged  in  classes  and  centuries,  was 
henceforward  consulted  by  the  king  in  regard  to  offeruwe  wars  as  the 
armjr  had  been  when  divided  into  curiie.  This  was  at  first  the  only 
prmUge  which  the  new  citizens  shared  ;  all  other  rights  were  reserved 
to  the  oomitia  ouriata,  which  consisted  exclusively  of  patricians. 
It  was  not  until  later  (at  the  be^|inniiig  of  the  Bepublic)  that  the 
new  arrangement  of  the  eommumty  acquired  political  importance, 
and  that  a  new  popular  assembly,  the  oomitia  oentoriata,  de- 
veloped out  of  the  new  ndUtary  organizatian.  The  reform  ascribed 
to  Servius  had  originally  a  purely  mUkary  character.  It  gave  the 
Plebeians  at  first  scarcely  any  righisf  but  only  burdens;  it  opened  the 
way,  however,  whereby  they  became  true  citizens.  The  inhabitants 
who  were  not  land-owners,  be  thev  dientes  or  foreisn  meUxci,  were 
henceforward  distinct  from  the  land-owning  plabc  The  inhabitants 
who  owned  no  land  were  called,  after  the  money  which  they  had  to 
pay  for  protection,  sorarii.* 

For  purposes  of  conscription  the  city  and  township  were  divided 
into  four  Vrards  (Tribus),  so  that  each  legion  oontamed  the  same 
number  of  recruits  from  each  ward.  Every  4,  later  every  5  years  a 
new  oenana  was  taken,  which  closed  with  a  sacrifice  for  purification 
(lustrum),  whence  in  later  times  lustrum  denoted  a  space  of  five 
years. 

1  Mommsen,  ffitt,  o/'/Some,  Book  I.  chap.  6.    Idviua,  I.,  48  and  lolL 

2  Hommsen,  Hut,  qf  Rom^  Book  I.  chap.  8. 
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SECOND  PERIOD. 

Btmggleft  between  Patriolaiia  and  Plebeians,  Subjngatioji 
of  Italy  Proper,  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Pnnio  Wars 
(610-264). 

510  (?)•    Expulsion  of  the  Tarqnins,  Borne  a  Bepublio. 

According  to  Roman  tradition,  the  consuls  for  the  first  year  of  the 
republic  were 

509  (?).  Laclus  Jtmiua  Brutus  and  L.  Tarquinius  Collatfnua. 
The  latter,  it  is  said,  being  related  to  the  exiled  rojal  family, 
soon  fell  under  suspicion,  and  was  replaced  by  L.  Valerius  PopU- 
cola,  the  first  Consul  suffeduSf  to  whom  tradition  ascribes  the 
lex  Valeria  de  provocatione  (Ne  quis  magistratus  civem  Bomanum 
adversus  provocationem  (p.  91)  neceret  neve  yerberaret).  On 
tiie  same  authority,  the  first  dictator  (p.  91)  was  Titus  Lartius 
(501,  against  the  »abines).  The  Grecian  historian  Polybius  calls  the 
consuls  of  the  first  year 
509  (?).    Lnoius  Junius  Brutus  and  Marcus  Horatius.^ 

We  Know  absolutely  nothing  which  is  historically  authenticated 
about  the  details  of  this  revolution.  This  alone  is  certain,  that  the 
arbitrary  rule  of  the  last  lon^  brought  about  his  expulsion  and  the 
banishment  of  the  whole  gensTarquinia.  (The family  sepulchre  has 
been  discovered  in  Ccerey  in  Etruria).  The  fear  lest  the  common- 
wealth should  be  transformed  into  a  tyranny  seems  to  have  united 
thepatricians  and  plebeians  for  a  short  time. 

We  are  better  mformed  about  the  nature  of  the  constitutional 
change,  since  on  this  point  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  the  institu- 
tions which  we  find  in  existence  in  historic  times.  The  change  in  the 
constitution  was,  as  far  as  this  is  possible  in  a  revolution,  conservative 
in  character.  The  sovereign  reignincp  during  life  was  replaced  by 
two  rulers  holding  ofBce  for  a  year,  tiuien  from  the  patricians.  They 
were  called  at  first  Praetores,  Judioes,  or  Consules;  later,  the  lattei- 
name  only  was  applied  to  them.'  They  exercised,  genexally,  reeal 
power:  Imperium  (i.  e.  sovereignty  in  war  and  peace) ;  auspida  pumca 
(i.  e.  supplication  of  the  gods  in  behalf  of  the  state) ;  convenmg  the 
popular  assembly  and  the  senate;  taking  the  census;  appointment  of 
senators  and  the  two  patrician  oucestors.  The  latter,  whose  ofBce  was 
established  during  the  time  oi  the  kings,  exerdsed  the  functions  of 
criminal  police,  and  soon  acquired  the  administration  of  the  state 
treasury  under  the  supervision  of  the  consuls.  The  consuls  were 
assigned  12  Uctores  as  a  public  indication  of  their  official  power. 

^  Polybius,  ni.  22.  The  statement  of  Polybius,  that  the  first  treaty  be- 
tween Rome  and  Carthage  fell  in  the  first  year  of  the  Republic,  is  disputed  by 
Mommsen  {Rihn.  Chnmologie  bitauf  Ccuavy  3  Ed.  p.  820),  but  is  strongly 
defended  by  IVissen  {Jahrb&cker  fUr  PkUolooie^  1867),  and  others. 

s  The  derivation  of  consul  and  proBtor  is  dfoubtfnl.  Consul  denotes  either 
'*  administrator  of  the  state  "  {qui  contuUi  rt^fublioai),  or  merely  colleague.  Prot^ 
lor  denotes  "general  **  {qui  prait  exercitm,  like  the  German  Htrzog\  or  one 
«rho  presides  over  the  state  {qui praeit, praeett  reipuJUieae).  See  Mfurquardt- 
Hommsen,  XSm.  AlUrthOmer,  II.  p.  71  f . 
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According  to  the  lex  Valeria  de  praoocatione^  (SO&jf  all  citizens 
had  right  of  appeal  from  sentenoea  of  death  pronounced  by  the  con- 
suls, which  were  not  deliyered  according  to  nulitar^  law,  to  the  peo- 
ple, even  against  the  will  of  the  consols;  and  this  appeal  was  not 
to  the  old  ^'popnlus,"  composed  of  patricians,  bat  to  the  oomitU 
cantnriata,  the  assembly  of  the  new  militaiy  and  political  oom- 
mnnity  founded  by  the  Serrian  constitution  (p.  02). 

The  ooniitia  oentnrlata  acquired,  moreorer,  in  consequ^ice  of  the 
violent  alteration  of  the  constitution,  the  right  to  elect  tiie  oonaqla» 
or  rather,  according  to  old  Homan  interpretation,  the  right  of  desig* 
nating  them  to  the  consul  who  presided  over  the  election,  who  there- 

ru  appointed  them  (creare).  The  comitia  centuriata  acquired 
the  right  of  aooeptiiig  or  rejecting  bills  laid  before  it,  but 
the  six  patrician  centuries  of  equites  retained  the  important  right  of 
voting  first  on  any  proposed  measures. 

The  Senate,  formerly  consisting  of  patricians  exclusiYely,  was 
now  enlarged,  or  rather  brought  up  to  its  legal  number,  b^  the  ad- 
mission of  plebeians  from  the  equUes,  i.  e.  the  wealthy.  Hence  the 
formula:  PatresVetloonscripti, 

The  nature  of  tne  changes  which  the  comitia  curiata  (p.  91) 
underwent  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  is  much  disputed;  it  is 
certain  only  thaf  it  soon  sank  into  complete  insignificance.  According 
to  the  view  which  is  most  commonly  received,  it  retained  at  first  the 
right  of  approving  the  elections  or  resolves  of  the  comitia  centuriata^ 
a  privilege  expressed  by  the  formula  patrea  (i.  e.  patridi)  auo- 
torea  fiont.^  Others  understand  the  expression  patres  to  apply  to 
the  senatores,  and  claim  the  right  of  approval  mentioned  above  for 
the  Senate.* 

At  a  time  of  special  danger  the  consuls  were  replaced  by  an  ez- 
traordioary  official,  the  dictator,  or  magister  papulit  who  was  not 
elected,  but  appointed  by  one  of  the  consuls  (dictatorem  dicere) 
without  the  participation  of  the  citizens.  (Practically,  however,  the 
Senate  commonly  played  an  important  part  in  the  selection.)  As 
soon  as  danger  was  over  the  dictator  resigned  his  office  (dictatura 
§€  abdicare),  which  he  could  not  hold  longer  than  six  months  in  sny 
event.  The  dictator  appointed  his  magister  eqnitum  (master  of 
the  horse) ;  the  sign  of  his  power,  which  was  thoroughly  royal,  was 
24  (?)  lictors.  Appeal  from  his  decisions  was  allowed  only  in  cases 
where  it  had  been  permitted  against  the  king  (p.  91). 

1  "The  habesfl  corpus  act  of  the  Bomane.**  Iielghton,  ffitt.  of  Romet 
p.  58.    [Trans.] 

s  Beoker,  Rom.  AUh.  II.  8,  p.  183,  u.    BohweRler,  RSm.  Getch.  II.  160. 

*  According  to  Monunsen  (ffiit,  of  Rome,  I.  264 ),  all  new  citizens,  that  i», 
all  land-owning  plebeians  were  in  ooosequence  of  the  revolution  (510)  admitted  to 
the  comitia  cariata,  and  the  oU  body  of  citizen*,  or  the^atriciant,  thereby  lost  the 
right  of  debating  and  deciding  (or  folitieal  purposes,  in  an  aesembly  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  citizens.  This  opinion  is  opposed  by  other  scholars,  who  main- 
tain that  plebeians  were  first  admitted  to  the  comitia  curiata  toward  the  end  of  the 
Republic.  Mommsen  thinks  that  the  right  of  approval  belonged  to  the  tmaHer^ 
purelv  patrician  senate,  while  the  larger  senate,  increased  dt  the  addition  of 
plebeian  conscr^i,  was,  during  the  first  years  of  the  BepabUc,  an  adviiorjf 
council  for  the  consuls. 
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BOO.  Aoeordiiig  to  the  Roman  legend  a  oongpiraey  of  yonng  pa- 
tricians was  disooYered  in  Rome,  which  purposed  the  restozap 
tion  of  the  monarchy.    Execution  of  Brutus'  son. 

608.  Unsuccessful  war  of  the  Romans  against  the  Etruscan  king 
Poftena  of  Chmum.  The  Romans  were  defeated,  and  com- 
pelled to  purchase  peace  by  a  surrender  of  territory  and  com- 
Slete  disarming.  Roman  story  of  Horatku  Codes^  the  brave 
ef  ender  of  the  bridge  over  tne  Tiber,  of  the  heroic  courage 
6t  Mucius  Scasoola  (i.  e.  left-banded  ;  the  well-known  story  is 
probably  only  an  attempt  to  explain  the  name),  and  Ckdia,  in 
liTius  II.  0-13.  When  the  Etruscans  advanced  further  into 
Latium  they  were  defeated  by  the  Latins  and  their  allies  from 
lower  Italy  before  Aricia,  and  could  not  maintain  themselves 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  liber.  In  consequence  of  this  Etrus- 
can defeat,  Rome  seems  to  have  freed  itself  from  the  dis- 
graceful peace  imposed  upon  it,  and  to  have  gradually  re* 
gained  its  former  powerful  position. 

406  (?).    Tradition  of  a  ^eat  victory  of  the  Romans  over  the  Latins 

5r  the  small  lake  JUgiUus,  near  Ttuculumf  won  by  the  dictator, 
ulus  PostunmUf  with  the  aid  of  the  Diosctsri  (Livius  U.  19). 
The  inner  hlatory  of  the  Roman  community  for  this  period  deals 
with  two  contests,  one  political  and  one  social.  I.  Contest  of  the 
patrioUna,  who  ^pradually  developed  into  an  hereditary  nobility, 
•gainst  the  new  citizens,  or  plebeians.  The  latter,  who  could,  it  is 
true,  become  senators  (corucripti),  but  were  excluded  from  the  offices 
of  stete  and  from  the  priesthood,  aimed  at  complete  political  equality. 
Sinee  the  offices  of  state  in  Rome,  as  among  tne  ancients  generally, 
were  administered  without  pay  (hence,  honoreSy  officers  of  honor),  it 
was  essentially  the  wealthier  Plebeian  families  alone  who  were  inters 
•rted  in  this  oontest.  IL  xhe  aoeial  oantest  between  the  well- 
to-do  property-ownen  and  the  owners  or  renters  of  small 
fiums,  who  were  growing  poorer,  or  had  been  deprived  of  their  poa- 


The  use  of  the  agar  pnblions,  i.  e.  the  public  land,  acquired  by 
eononest  (comprising  both  cultivated  land  and  pasture),  oelonged 
kgaup  to  the  patricians  only.  In  fact  the  senate  made  exceptions  in 
favor  of  the  rich  plebeian  houses  which  had  become  members;  the 
small  plebeian  land-owners  and  renters  were  strictly  excluded  from 
the  privilege.  Very  seldom,  on  occasion  of  new  conquests,  a  dis- 
tribution of  land  was  made  among  the  poor  plebeians,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  state  domain  was  leased  to  the  patrician  land-owners  for  a 
moderate  rent,  which  was,  probably,  hardly  ever  regularly  collected, 
and  these  estates  were  soon  treated  as  private  property.  Gradually 
tiie  tillage  of  the  large  farms  was  given  over  to  slaves,  and  the  ple- 
beian tenants  were  thereby  driven  &om  their  holdinfi^s.  The  plebeian 
owners  of  small  peasant  holdings  sank  into  a  condition  of  the  great- 
est misery,  through  frequent  military  service,  taxation,  excessive  in- 
terest on  loans,  and  the  cruel  Roman  law  of  debt,  which  placed  the 
person  and  property  of  the  debtor  in  the  creditor's  hands.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  there  were  repeated  uprisings  and  refusals  to  perform 
military  service,  which,  in  495,  was  overcome  only  by  the  appomtment 
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of  a  dictator.  Fiiiallj,  when  the  pa^oiaos  refused  to  gprant  the  prom- 
ised aUeyiations,  and  oontinned  uieir  ill  treatnoiMit  of  those  who  be- 
came their  slaves  through  debt  (next),  the  plebeian  soldiers  in  the 
victorious  army,  as  they  were  returning  home,  turned  aside,  under  the 
leadership  of  plebeian  military  tribunes,  to  a  small  hill  on  the  Anio 
(later  called  Mons  Sacer),  and  threatened  to  found  a  plebeian  city  in 
that  fertile  region  (three  miles  from  Rome).    This  is  the  so-called 

494  (?)/  Seoession  of  the  Plebeians  to  the  Sacred 
Mount  (secessio  plehis  in  mtmtem  sacnm),  which  compelled 
the  patricians  (^menenius  Agrippa^  fable  of  the  belly  and  the 
members)  to  make  sincere  concessions.  After  abrogation  of 
the  oppressive  debts, 

494  (?)•  Creation  of  the  tribunate  (tribtmi  plebis)  and 
the  plebeian  eediles. 

The  tribimea  of  the  people  (at  first  2  (?),  then  5,  finallv  10), 
were  always  chosen  from  the  pleba.'  They  were  inxfioUMe  ($acrO' 
sancti^.    They  had  the  light  of  protection  (Jus  anzilli])  for  every 

Slebeian  against  injustice  on  the  part  of  an  official.  This  privilege 
eveloped  mto  an  extensive  right  of  Interoaaaion  (/w  interoessicms) 
against  every  administrative  or  judicial  act,  with  the  exception  of  the 
impenum  militaref  —  that  is  to  say,  against  the  dictator  and  against  the 
consul  when  he  was  more  than  a  uule  from  the  city.  From  the  first 
the  tribunes  of  the  people  exercised  judicial  functions,  convened  the 
assemblies  of  the  plebeians,  and  proposed  criminal  sentences  for  their 
consideration.  Later  (448),  the  tribunes  were  admitted  to  the  senate, 
where,  by  their  veto,  they  could  deprive  any  resolution  of  the  senate 
(ssnatiu  consuUwS  of  its  legislative  force,  and  reduce  it  to  a  mere  ex- 
pression of  opimon  (junatm  auctoritcui^.  The  two  aedilea  of  tlie 
people  (adiies  plebis)  assisted  the  tribunes,  and  superintended  the 
business  of  the  markets.  Their  name  was  probably  derived  from 
the  temple  (cedes)  of  Ceres,  where  they  preserved  the  official  docu- 
ment which  decreed  the  establishment  of  the  plebeian  magistracy. 

During  this  time  (according  to  some  authorities,  not  until  later) 
occurred  the  establishment  of  the  important  oomltia  tribnta.  In 
this  assembly  the  citizens  voted  according  to  wards  or  tribus;  not, 
however,  the  four  wards  of  the  Servian  constitution  (p.  92),  but  ac- 
cording to  a  later  (perhajps  4d5)  division  into  20  tribus,  to  which 
was  added  the  Crustumiman  tribus  (494),  making  21,  and  the  num- 
ber graduallv  rose  to  35.  It  is  ]^robable  that,  down  to  the  time 
of  the  legislation  of  the  decemvirs,  plebeiana  only,  after  that 
time,  however,  the  whole  body  of  land-owning  inhabitants,  both  patri- 
cians and  plebeians,  voted  in  the  camitia  inbutCL.*    In  this  comitta 

1  Cf.  Mommsen,  Hitt.  of  Some,  I.  279. 

>  It  18  commonly  assumed  as  probable  that  up  to  3ie  lex  Publilia  (47S)  the 
tribunes  were  elected  in  the  comitta  centuriata,  and  approved  by  the  oomitia 
curiata.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Dtonyslua  (Dl.  41)  and  Cioero  (pro 
Corn.)*  they  were  chosen  by  the  curiata;  according  to  Mommeen's  view  (p*  84, 
note),  this  denotes  that  they  were  at  first  elected  by  the  plebeians  assembled  by 
curia. 

*  See  the  different  opinions  m  Becker,  BOm.  Alther.,  II.  1,  p.  176  and  809. 
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eaeh  tribus  had  <me  Tote,  which  was  decided  by  the  majority  of  yoten 
in  the  tribus.  Compared  with  the  comUia  centuriatay  therefore,  the 
ascendency  of  the  wealthy  was  done  away  with,  as  was  also  the  priyi- 
lege,  enjoyed  by  the  nobility,  of  throwing  their  votes  first. 
493.  In  the  consulate  of  Spurius  Casdus,  renewal  of  the  eternal 
alliance  between  Rome  and  the  Latdn  league  on  a  basis  of 
equality.     Only  gradually  did  Rome  acquire  again  the  he- 

femonyoTer  the  Latins.  Continual  disputes  wiUi  Etnuoans, 
abines,  jEqui,  VoUciana,  Continuation  of  the  contests  be- 
tween patricians  and  plebeians;  the  institution  of  the  tribu* 
nate  proving  to  be  the  organization  of  civil  strife  and  anarchy. 
An  attempt  was  soon  made  to  abolish  the  tribunate  by  the 
patrician 

491.  Cn.  (C?)  BCaroins,  called  Coriolanns  (from  the  storm  of 
CorioU)^  who,  during  a  famine,  proposed  to  grant  the  plebeians 
grain  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  only  on  condition  that  they 
eave  up  the  tribunate.  When  sununoned  by  the  tribunes  be- 
fore the  comitia  tribnta,  Coriolanus  declined  to  appear;  being 
banished  in  his  absence,  he  went  to  the  Volscians,  and,  accorcU 
ing  to  the  story,  led  their  troops  against  Rome,  but,  at  the 
rebuke  of  his  mother,  Veturia,  and  ute  entreaties  of  his  wife, 
VolttmrUaf  gave  up  the  war  against  his  native  city  (Livius. 
11.40^. 

487.  The  Hernici  invaded  the  Roman  territory.  Being  defeated  by 
the  consul  AquHUvay  and,  in  the  next  year,  by  the  consul  SpU' 
rius  Cassius,  the 

486.    Hernioi  joined  the  Latin  league. 

486.  Spurius  Cassius  VisoelUnus  (Vecdlifnuf),  oonsul  for  the 
tlurd  time,  brought  forward  the  first  agrarian  law.  He  pro- 
posed to  divide  a  part  of  the  public  lands  among  needy  p/e^etarw 
and  Latins  ;  the  rest  to  be  actually  leased  for  the  profit  of  the 
public  treasury.  The  patricians  and  wealthy  plebeians  joined 
forces  against  Spurius  Cassius  ;  the  lower  clEuases  were  dissat- 
isfied t^  the  Latins  should  aJso  receive  land  and  abandoned 
hisL  After  the  dose  of  his  term  of  office  he  was  sentenced 
and  executed. 

479l    Withdrawal  of  the  mn$  Fabia  and  their 

477.     destruction  by  the  Etruscans  at  the  brook  Cremera, 

473.  Murder  of  the  tribune  of  the  people,  Orumu  Genucku,  who  had 
ventured  to  call  two  consuls  to  account. 

472.  Law  carried  by  the  tribune  of  the  people,  Volero  Publilius, 
to  the  effect  that  the  plebeian  magistrates  should,  in  future,  be 
elected  b^  the  oomiha  tribuia  (lex  pubUlia:  lU  magistratus 
n2e^*  comUHs  trUnOia  cremtur,  p.  96). 

463.    Plague  in  Rome  and  throughout  Italy. 

462.  Mtrtion  of  the  tribune  of  the  people,  C,  TereniiliuB  AraOf  for 
the  appointment  of  a  body  of  ten  men  to  reduce  the  laws  to  a 
written  code.    Violent  opposition  of  the  patricians. 

460.    Surprise  of  the  Cajatol  bv  Herdonku  at  the  head  of  some  polit- 
ical refugees  (Livius  IIL  16). 
Renewal  of  civil  discord.   Li  order  to  satisfy  the  plebeiansi  the  nun^ 
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ber  of  tribunes  of  the  people  was  raised  from  5  to  10  (457)  ;  in  the 
foUowing  year  the  Mons  Aventinua  was  divided  into  Doilaing  lots, 
which  were  disbribnted  among  the  poor  citizens.  Dictatorship  of 
Z.  Qndnctius  CincinnaiuSf  who  resonea  an  army  which  had  been  snr^ 
ronnded  by  the  .£qiii  (LiTins  III.  26).  A  compromise  was  reached 
in  regard  to  the  codification  of  the  laws,  whereby  three  ambassadors 
I  were  sent  to  Greece  to  bring  back  copies  of  the  Solonian  laws  and 

others  (454).    After  their  retom 

46L    DeoemvirSy  a  bod^  of  ten  men,  were  chosen  from  the 

patrioiana  (Deoefmnn  congulari  mperuk  legibm  9crilnsndis),  and 

the  consulate,  tribunate,  and  right  of  appeal  were  for  the  time 

I  suspended.    The  code  of  laws  drawn  up  by  the  decemvirs  was 

I  accepted  by  the  people,  engraved  on  copper  tables f  and  set  up 

^  in  the  forum.    Am  an  appendix  seemed  necessary, 

4fiOL  DeoemTira  were  appointed  again,  three  being  plebeians,  who 
added  two  more  tables.  Henceforward  the  law  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Rome,  according  to  which  the  consuls  were  to  ex- 
ercise their  judicial  functions,  was  known  as  the  lawa  of  the 
twelve  tables  (Legea  duodedm  tabolarum).  By  their 
exposure  the  patrician  administration  was  henceforui  sub* 
jected  to  the  control  of  public  judgment.  Instead  of  giving 
place  to  the  regular  magistrates  aner  the  completion  of  the 
*  two  supplementary  tables  the  decemvirs  remamed  in  office 

during  tne  succeeding  year  (449).  An  attempt  of  the  mod- 
erate aristocracy,  h^ided  by  the  Valerii  and  HoratUy  to 
compel  the  abdication  of  the  decemvirs,  was  unsuccessful. 
The  latter,  under  Appiua  ClaudiuB,  the  head  of  the  extreme 
party  of  the  nobles,  acquired  the  preponderance  in  the  state. 
At  mrst  the  people  submitted  and  acquiesced  in  a  levy  for  the 
war  agsdnst  the  Sabines  and  Volsciuis.  Hie  oppression  of  the 
decemvirs,  especially  of  Appius  Claudius:  mitrder  of  the  former 
tribune  of  the  people,  Siccius  DentatuSf  and  the  attack  on  the 
liberty  and  honor  of  the  betrothed  of  the  former  tribune  L, 
leiliuSf  Virginia,  whom  her  own  father  VirginiTiB  stabbed 
in  the  forum,  brought  about  an  uprising  (liv.  III.  44  foil.). 
The  plebeian  soldiers  occupied  the  Aveniine  and  the  Sacred 
Mount,  Valerius  and  Horatius  managed  a  compromise,  ao* 
cording  to  which  the  decemvirs  abdicated.  Appiua  daadina 
and  Spurins  Oppina  disembowelled  themselves  in  prison,  the 
others  were  sent  into  exile.  It  is  impossible  to  decide  what 
part  of  this  romantic  story  is  historicaL  It  seems  certain  that 
the  consulate  and  tribunate  were  reestablished.  Hie  power  of 
the  nobility  was  further  weakened  by  the 
448.  Laws  of  the  consuls  Valerina  and  Horatliia  (leges  Horatiay 
1.  The  resolves  (ptebisOta)  of  the  comitia  tributa  were  given 
equal  force  with  those  of  the  comitia  centnriata  (ut  quod  trOnh 
tim  plebs  jussisset  populum  teneret).  2.  Every  magistrate,  in- 
oludmg  therefore,  the  dictator,  was  obliged,  in  future,  to  allow 
ap])eals  from  his  decision  (ne  quis  uUummaffistratum  smeprowh 
caHmiecrearetfquiereassetfeumjus/asqueessetoeCldi).  &  Keoog- 
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nition  of  the  inviolability  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  ex- 
tension of  the  same  privilege  to  the  aediles  (id  qui  tribunis 
pUlriSf  (jodUibui  nocumet,  ejvs  caput  Jovi  sacrum  esset),  Abont 
the  same  time  (447)  tm>  qiUBators  were  appointed  whose  pe- 
onliar  charge  was  the  military  treasury  (manrngin  all  4  muMt- 
ors,  see  p.  98) ;  they  were  patrieians,  but  were  appointed  oy  the 
oomitia  tribute,  wherein  both  patricians  and  juebeians  voted 
henceforward,  if  not  before  (p.  96).  In  421  the  qntestorship 
was  opened  to  the  plebeians.  Moreover,  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  acquired  the  right  of  taking  auspices,  and  were  admitted 
to  tne  senate,  though  at  first  required  to  occupy  a  bench  near 
the  door. 
445.  Law  of  the  tribune  Cannleiiui  legalizing  marriage  between 
patricians  and  plebeians  (lex  Cantdeia  de  conubio :  ut  conubia  jjie^ 
od  cum  patribus  euerU\  The  children  inherit  the  rank  of  the 
father.  The  motion  Drought  forward  b^  this  tribune  that  the 
oonsnls  might  be  chosen  from  the  plebeians  (ut  populo  potestas 
essetf  9eudepilebeHU  de  patnbus  tfcUet^  cansules  factendi),  was  vio^ 
lentl^  opposed  by  the  nobility.  A  compromise  was  effected, 
and  It  was  decreed  that  instead  of  consnb 

444.  military  tribunes  (6)  with  oonmilar  power  (tri- 
biini  militum  oonsulari  potestate) 
should  be  appointed,  and  that  to  this  office  plebeians  could  be 
elected.  At  the  same  time  creation  of  a  new  patrician  office, 
that  of  oenaor.  The  two  censors  were  elected  in  the  comUia 
cerUuriatOf  at  first  for  5  (4  ?)  years,  after  434  for  18  months,  but 
every  fifth  year  only,  so  that  the  office  was  vacant  3}  years  out 
of  every  five.  Functions  of  the  oenaors :  1.  Taking  tne  census 
every  5  (4?)  years  (after  every  lustrum),  and  compiling 
the  lists  of  citizens  and  taxes;  appointment  of  senators  {leetio 
senahai)  and  the  equites  (recognUio  equUum),  2.  Preparation 
and  puolication  of  the  budget,  management  of  the  state  prop- 
erty, farming  the  indirect  taxes  (vectigalia)t  superintenoence 
of  the  public  buildings.  3.  Supervision  of  Uie  public  morality 
(regimen  marum).  The  duties  and  privileees  mcluded  under 
the  latter  head  gave  the  office  great  monu  and  political  im- 
portance in  the  next  century  (NotaHo  censaria), 

439.  Spuriua  MceliuSf  a  rich  plebeian,  who,  during  a  famine,  distrib- 
uted grain  at  a  low  price,  was  accused  of  aiming  at  royal 
power,  and  was  shun  by  C  Servilius  Ahala,  the  master  of  the 
norse  of  the  octogenarian  dictator,  X.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus. 

405-^96.    Siege  of  Veil, 

the  history  of  which,  like  that  of  the  previous  wars  with  the 
Etruscans,  has  been  much  ornamented  by  tradition.  The  long 
continuance  and  obstinacy  of  the  war  with  Veii  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  then  for  the  first  time  the  campaigns  were  not 
interrupted  during  the  winter.  The  result  was,  Uiat  the  citi- 
zens who  served  m  the  army  now  for  the  first  time  received 
pay  from  the  pablic  treaaniy  (i.  e.  out  of  the  taxes  on  the 
public  knds).^    Capture  and  destrnotlon  of  Veil  by  the 

1  Iitlghtoii,  HitL  qf  Borne,  p.  70,  note  1.  [Travs. 
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dictator,  M.  Foritui  Camllliu.    The  fall  of  Yeii  marks  the 
begimiing  of  the  decline  of  the  Etruscan  power,  which  was 
hard  pressed  at  tiie  same  time  by  the  Latins  m  the  south,  Celts 
(Gmis)  from  beyond  the  Alps  in  the  n<Mrth,  and  from  the  sea 
by  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks^  especially  the  SyracusanSf 
whose  attacks  had  endured  upward  of  a  century. 
391.     Canullus  went  into  exile  in  consequence  of  a  complaint  of  in* 
justice  in  the  division  of  the  booty  from  Yeii. 
Latium  invaded  by  the  Qauls  in  consequence  of  Roman  ambas* 
sadors  having  takenpart,  in  the  war  of  the  Etruscans  of  Clusiunij 
against  the  Gauls.    T^ie  Gauls  demanded  that  the  ambassadors  (the 
three  Fabii)  should  be  delivered  to  them,  to  which  the  senate  agreed* 
The  propo^  was,  however,  rejected  by  the  citizens. 

390  (July  18).    Battle  of  the  Allia, 

a  brook,  which  falls  into  the  Tiber  eleven  miles  north  of 
Rome.  Utter  defeat  and  rout  of  the  Romans  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  whereby  the  city  was  left  defenceless. 
Abandoned  by  the  citizens  (the  Mans  Capitolinus  alone  contin- 
ued  to  be  occupied),  Rome  was  taken,  plundered,  and  burnt  by 
the  Gauls  under  their  Brennus,  L  e.  military  ruler.  Slaughter 
of  the  senators.  Unsuccessful  attempt  to  surprise  the  CapitoL 
The  geese  of  Juno.  M.  Manlius  CapUolinfis.  After  a  seven 
months'  siege  of  the  fortress,  the  withdrawal  of  the  Gauls  waa 
purchased  with  gold.  Legend  (a  later  invention)  of  an  expul- 
sion of  the  enemy  by  a  victory  of  Camillus,  who  surprised  the 
haughty  Brennus  (  vce  victis  !)  in  the  forum,  while  the  gold  was 
being  weighed  (!).  Return  of  the  inhabitants.  The  plan  of 
emigrating  to  Yeii  broken  up  by  Camillus.  Hasty,  but  irregu- 
lar, reconstruction  of  the  cibr,  which  soon  regained  its  old 
power,  after  the  ^qui,  the  vdscianSf  and  the  Etruscans,  who 
nad  taken  up  arms  again,  had  been  defeated  by  CamiUtia. 

Bqnalisation  of  the  old  orders.    Origiii  of  the  new  nobility. 

Recommencement  of  the  civil  contests  against  the  patricians:  1,  by 
the  plebeian  aristocracy  to  get  admission  to  the  consulate;  2,  by  the 
pooTf  indebted  plebeians  to  obtain  a  reform  of  the  laws  of  aebtor  and 
creditor,  and  a  share  of  the  public  lands.  The  exertions  of  those 
tribunes  who  were  friendly  to  the  poorer  classes  were  often  neutral- 
ized by  the  opposition  of  their  colleagues  who  represented  the  inte^ 
ests  of  the  plebeian  aristocracy.  Hie  patrician  M.  Manlioa  Capi- 
tolinna,  who  had  released  plebeian  debtors  at  his  own  expense,  was 
accused  of  aiming  at  royal  power,  declared  guilty  of  hign  treaaon, 
and  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  (384).  A  compromise  was  finally 
agreed  upon  between  the  plebeian  aristocracy  and  the  plebeian  com- 
mons, whose  results  were  seen  in  the 

376.  Laws  proposed  by  C.  Uoinins  and  Lucius  Sextius,  trib" 
unes  of  the  people  (rogationes  Lunniai)*  The  first  two  were 
designed  to  secure  the  poorer  classes  a  material  alleviation; 
the  third  to  give  the  plebeian  aristocracy  the  long-wished-for 
•quality  with  the  patricians. 
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L  Relief  of  the  debtors  by  the  deduction  of  interest  already 
paid  from  the  principal;  the  rest  to  be  paid  within  three  years  in 
three  installments  (ut^  deducto  eo  de  capUe  quod  usuris  pemumeratum 
esset,  id  quod  superesset  triennio  cequu  porttonibua  persolveretur), 

TL  No  one  uionld  possess  more  than  500  jngera  of  the  public 
lands  {nequisplus  quam  quinffentajuffera  agripMici^  possideret). 

IZL  Abolition  of  the  trUnmi  tmlUum  oonsuuxri  potestate.  One,  at 
least,  of  the  two  oonsols  must  be  chosen  from  the  plebeians  (ne 
iribuiwnan  nuUtum  eomUiaJierent  consuhmque  utique  aiter  expUhe  crea^ 
rttur), 

Axter  a  long  contest,  and  after  the  appointment  of  Camillas  to  the 
dictatorship  had  failed  to  accomplish  anything, 

367.    The  Lioinian  laws  were  passed. 

366.  L.  Sextios  Lateranos,  coUeague  of  the  tribune  Licinius,  first 
plebeian  consul.  At  the  same  time  one  of  the  three  great 
oolleges  of  priests  (decemviri  [formerly  duovm]  sacris  faciundis) 
was  opened  to  the  plebeians. 

In  order  to  retain  at  least  the  administration  of  the  judicial  de- 
partment in  the  hands  of  their  order,  the  patricians  procured  the 
establishment  of  a  new  patrician  moffiitracy,  the  pnetorshlp.  The 
prsBtor  (since  243,  one  pnetor  untonttf,  and  one  prsstor  inler  does  et 
peregnnos;  since  227,  four;  since  197,  six  pretors)  had  the  jurisdiction 
{dare  sc.  jndieium,  diceref  sc.  sententiam,  addiceref  so.  rem),  and  was 
the  vioe^rent  of  the  consuls  during  their  absence.  At  the  same  time  a 
new  CBdtle  was  appointed,  called,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  plebeian 
officer  of  that  name,  the  ourule  eedile ;  tiiis  office  was,  however,  soon 
(probably  since  364;  certainly  since  304)  made  accessible  to  the  ple- 
beians, and  patrician  and  plebeian  curule  lediles  were  elected  for 
alternate  years.  The  duties  of  the  two  sediles  ourules  were:  1.  to 
manage  the  ludi  Romani;  2.  to  supervise  the  markets  and  the  street- 
police,  and  to  preside  in  the  police  courts  connected  therewith.. 

Although  qfier  the  passage  of  the  T<icinian  laws  the  patricians  contin- 
ued their  opposition  to  the  political  equalization  of  the  orders,  and 
even  succeeded  several  times  in  electing  two  patrician  consuls  in  open 
violation  of  the  third  Licinian  law,  afi^ pubbc  offices  were,  neverthe- 
less,  opened  to  cdl  Roman  citizens,  in  rapid  succession:  the  dictatorship 
866  (the  office  of  magister  equitum  before  the  adoption  of  the  Lici- 
nian laws  368),  the  censorship  actually  351,  legally  338,  the  praetorship 
337,  the  colleges  of  wmtifices  and  augures  (the  number  of  members  in 
each  being  increased  to  nine)  300,  by  the  lex  Ogulnia,  The  patrician 
order  thereupon  ceased  to  exist  as  a  legally  privileged  caste,  and  con* 
tinned  only  as  a  sodaL  order  or  rank, 

A  new  nobility  (optimates,  nobiles)  was  muiuaUy  developed  in 
political  life,  composed  of  those  patrician  and  mebeian  families  which 
nad  for  the  longest  time  retained  possession  of  the  chief  public  offices 
(mmmt  honores').  These  families  regarded  every  citizen  who  obtained 
office,  but  did  not  belong  to  their  seC  as  an  upstart  (homo  novus).  The 

1  The  word  pubKd  is  lacking  in  the  text  of  Lirius  (YI.  85).  But  it  is  cleaf 
Ibat  the  law  coald  have  referred  to  pitblie  land  on\v.  Cf.  Niebuhr,  Hist,  o/ 
Some^lU.  11 ;  and  Mommseu,  Eist.  qf  Borne,  1.  ^  fdl. 
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new  nobility  could  not,  however,  separate  itself  so  sharply  from 
the  common  people  as  the  patrician  order  had  done,  but  mcreased 
its  ranks  constantly  from  the  most  promising  portion  of  the  lower 
classes. 

Through  the  equalization  of  the  plebeian  aristocracy  with  the  pa- 
tricians, the  office  of  tribune,  which  was  generally  in  the  hands  of 
the  most  distinguished  plebeiaa  &milies,  k)st,  for  a  time  at  least,  its 
revolutionary  and  anarchic  character.  The  tribunes  of  the  people 
soon  obtained  not  oidy  seats  and  votes  in  the  senate,  but  also  the 
ri^ht  to  convene  it.  Growing  importance  of  the  senate,  which  from 
this  time  on  was  the  principal  executive  body  governing  the  state. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  repubUo  the  aenatoxB  had  represented 
both  orders  (p.  94).  They  acquired  their  membership  neither  by 
the  accident  of  birth,  nor  by  the  direct  choice  of  the  people.  The 
censors  (p.  99)  filled  vacancies  in  the  senate  principally  from  the 
numbers  of  those  citizens  which  had  occupied  the  office  of  qu»stor 
(p.  99)  or  a  higher  office.  Their  age  was  at  least  30  years  ;  prob- 
ably a  property  qualification  was  soon  required.  Being  appomted 
for  life,  but  subjected  every  four  (5)  years  to  a  new  tedio  of  the 
censors,  who  could  expel  unworthy  members,  the  Roman  senators 
were  independent  of  a  ficklepublic  opinion.    To  the  wise  and  ener* 

fetic  conduct  of  the  senate  Rome  chiefly  owed  the  great  growth  of 
er  power  which  took  place  in  the  near  ftiture. 
As  formerly,  the  ccmUios  exercised  the  rights  of  sovereignty  proper, 
especially  the  oomitia  oantnriata  and  the  oomitia  trlbnta,  in 
which  au  citizens,  patricians  and  plebeians  alike,  were  included  (p.  96), 
while  &e  right  oj  approval  vested  in  the  patncian  comitla  cnxiata 
(or  the  narrower  patrloian  senate,  p.  94)  became  an  empty  form. 
Here  belong  two  of  the  three  law^a  of  the  plebeian  dictator,  Pub^ 
Ullus  PhUo  Qeaes  Publilioe),  of  the  year  338 :  1.  A  vote  of  the 
oomitia  tribuia  snail  have  the  force  of  law  without  having  been  ap- 
proved by  the  oomitia  curiata  (tU  pUbiscita  omnes  Quirites  tenerem). 
2.  Laws  presented  to  the  centuries  shall  be  approved  beforehand  (ut 
legum,  qua  comiHis  centuriaHs  ferreniur,  patres  ante  initum  suffragium 
auctoresjierent).  3.  One  censor  must  be  a  plebeian  Out  alter  ubique  ex 
plebe  censor  or earetur).  The  same  Publilius  Fhilo  became  the  first 
plebeian  preetor  in  337. 

In  the  year  312  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  included  the  inhab- 
itants of  Rome  toko  were  not  freehMers  in  the  tribes  which  they  pre- 
ferred, and  in  the  cesr^twnes  according  to  their  property.  This  far- 
reaching  and  actually  revolutionary  change  in  the  comitia  centuriata 
and  trimda  was  altered  in  a  conservative  sense  by  the  censor  Q.  Ftp* 
bias  RuUianus  (Maximus)  in  the  year  304.  As  regards  the  comltia 
tributa,  those  freemen  who  were  not  freeholders,  and  those  freed- 
men  (libertini)  whose  property  in  land  was  valued  at  less  than  30,000 
sestertes  (about  91500^,  were  divided  amon^  the  four  city  wards 

£bus  urbance),  which  now  became  the  last  m  rank  instead  of  the 
t.  The  country  wards  (tribus  rustieas),  the  number  of  which  had 
by  the  year  241  risen  from  17  to  31  (making  the  whole  number  of 
the  tribes  35,  p.  96),  were  reserved  for  freemen  who  were  freeholders, 
and  for  &eedmen  having  larger  landed  properties.    In  the  oomitia 
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oentwlatay  where  the  wealthy  memben  had  already  aeqoired 
many  priyileges,  equality  of  the  freemen  who  were  and  those  who 
were  not  freeholders  was  seeured ;  but  the  Jreedmen^  with  excep- 
tion of  those  of  the  first  two  eUssesy  were  entirely  shut  out  from  the 
oentories.! 

The  Lidnian  laws  had  naturally  only  ameliorated,  not  radically 
cured,  the  desperate  condition  of  the  poor  and  indebted  plebeians. 
The  law  of  the  consul  Fcstelius  (lex  Pcetelia\  passed  m  326  or 
313,  secured  to  every  insolvent  debtor  who  should  tnmsfer  his  prop- 
erty to  the  creditor  his  personal  freedom  (tie  quis  oaris  alieni  causa 
nectatur,  tUique  bona  tantummodo  obnoxia  sint).  By  these  and  other 
ameliorations,  and  by  the  CTer-increasing  foundation  of  colonies  of 
citizens  and  division  of  public  lands  among  the  poor,  in  consequence 
of  successful  wars,  the  social  question  was  for  a  short  time  forced 
into  the  background. 

At  this  time  occurred  the  alteration  in  the  Servian  constitution  of 
the  army.*    Division  of  the  new  legion  into  30  maniples,  each  con- 
taining 3  centuries.    Arrangement  in  order  of  battle  in  three  lines 
(hastatif  principes,  triarit).     The  assignment  of   arms  according  to 
property  classification  was  abolished.    Long  lances  (hasta)  were  re- 
served for  the  third  line,  the  first  and  second  line  receiving  in  their 
stead  the  pUum,  a  short  spear,  adapted  both  for  thrusting  and  hurl- 
ing.   A  short  cut  and  thrast  swora  was  used  by  all. 
367-^9.    Four  wars  with  the  Oaula  who  had  permanenti^  settled 
in  upper  Italy  (henceforward  known  as  (rolUa  Cistdpma),  and* 
thence  made  frequent  inroads  into  central  Italy.    In  the  Jirst 
war  single  combat  between  T.  Mardius  TormuUus  and  a  gi- 
gantic Gaul;  in  the  second,  the  first  triumph  of  a  plebeian 
consul.    The  fourth  war  was  ended  by  a  great  defeat  mflicted 
upon  the  Gams  in  the  Fomptine  rcffion  by  the  consul  M,  Fu^ 
nus  CamiUus,  the  younger.     Single  combat  of  M,  Valerius 
Corvus  with  a  Graul. 
302.  Story  of  a  chasm  opened  in  the  forum  closed  by  the  sacrifice 

of  M,  Curtius. 
802-358.    War  with  the   Hemloi  and  the   revolted  Latin   cities 
(especially  Tibnr),  ending  in  the  renewal  of  the  old  lei^gue 
between  Rome  on  the  one  part  and  the  Latins  and  Hemid  on 
the  other;  whereby  both  people  were  more  strictly  subjected 
to  the  Romans  than  before. 
368-351.    Wars  with  the  Btruaoan  cities  Tarqnlnll,  Casre,  and 
Falerii  (victorv  of  C.  Mardus  RutUius,  the  first  plebeian  dicta- 
tor, 366),  which  led  to  the  reduction  of  the  whole  of  south- 
ern Btruria  under  Roman  supremacy. 
348.    (Fiitt  ?)  treaty  of  commerce  between  Rome  and  Carthage,* 

the  text  of  wluch  has  been  preserved  by  Folybius  (III.  22). 
350-^345.    War  with  the  Voladi,  who  were  defeated  in  346  at  Satri- 
cum,  and  the  Anninoi.    The  power  of  both  peoples  was  com- 
pletely broken.    The  Roman  legions  forced  their  way  soutb- 

1  Hommsen,  Nisi,  of  Jiom€t  Book  II.  chap.  3. 

t  Kommian,  Bist,  o}  Borne,  Book  II.  chap.  8,  and  Peter,  I.<  222  folL 

s  See  p.  93,  note  1. 
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ward  witiiont  stay.    This  great  development  of  Rome's  power 
brought  about  the 

348-266«    WOTS  with  the  SamniteB,  ihe  other  ItaliauB,  and 

the  Qreek  oities  of  Italy. 
Besult :  Subjugatioii  of  all  Italy  to  the  Rubicon  and  Macra,  under 

the  supremacy  of  Rome. 

348-84L    First  war  with  the  Samnites. 

Cauae :  The  Sidid  in  Teanum  and  the  Campanians  in  Capua,  both 
Samnite  tribes  who  had  emigrated  from  their  home,  asked  aid  of  the 
Romans  against  their  relatives,  the  Baxnnitea  of  the  mountaina, 
who  had  formed  a  confederacy  in  Samnium  proper,  whence  they  con- 
tinually ravaged  the  plain  (Campania),  with  new  swarms. 

According  to  the  Roman  tradition,^  their  armies  rained  three  vic- 
tories in  Campania  over  the  Samnites  :  victory  of  m.  Valerius  Cor- 
VU8  on  Mount  Gaurus  (near  Cum»)  ;  victory  of  A.  Cornelius  Cossus, 
after  his  army  had  been  rescued  by  P.  Decius  Mus,  a  military  trib- 
une ;  finally,  victory  of  both  Roman  armies  at  Suesstda,  The  war  was 
ended  by  a  treaty,  whereby  Rome  received  Capua,  the  Samnites 
Teanvm,  The  Sanmites  were  induced  to  conclude  this  treaty  by  a 
war  with  Tarentum,  the  Romans  by  the 

840-338.    Great  Latin  War. 

The  Latins  rebelled  ac^ainst  the  hegemony  of  Rome  and  demanded 
complete  equality  with  the  Romans.  One  consul  and  half  the  senate 
were  to  be  Latins.  Capua  (in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  optimates) 
and  the  Volscii  were  aUied  with  the  Latins. 

Victory  of  the  (Roman  and  Samnite  f)  armies  over  the  Latins  and 
Campanians  in  the  neighborhood  of  Veanvius  under  the  consul  7*. 
Mardius  Imperiosus,  Execution  of  the  youne  son  of  the  consul,  who 
against  his  father's  conmmnd  had  fought  with  the  Latin  commander 
and  defeated  him.  P.  Decius  Mus  sa<Snficed  his  life  for  the  safety  of 
his  army.  Deoislve  battle  at  Trifanom  (between  Mintumas  and 
Suessd)  ;  victory  of  the  consul  Manlius  over  the  Latins  and  Campa^ 
nians. 

Disaolution  of  the  Latin  League,  which  became  a  mere  relig^ 
ious  association  for  the  celebration  of  festivals.  Isolation  of  the 
Latin  cities  from  one  another.  Commercium  and  connt^num  between 
them  were  prohibited.  Most  of  the  cities  received  Roman  citizen- 
ship without  suffrage,  i.  e.  they  became  subjects.  Several  were 
obliged  to  cede  land,  which  was  divided  among  Roman  citizens  ;  others 
were  converted  into  Roman  colonies  (p.  109),  e.  g.  Antium.  The 
orator's  stand  in  the  ^brum  Rom/anum  was  ornamented  with  the  bows 
of  the  old  ships  of  this  city  Hienoe  rostra).  The  Roman  power  in  tlie 
territories  of  the  Volscii  ana  in  Campania  was  streng&ened  by  the 
settlement  of  colonies  of  Roman  citizens.  Capua  and  other  cities 
became  dependent  Roman  communities  (p.  109). 

1  Livius,  Yll.  29  foil.  See  this  tradition  criticised  by  Mommsen,  EisL  qf 
Bome^  I.  365,  note. 
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826-8041    Seoond  war  with  the  Samnites  and  the  other 
Italians. 

Cause  :  Encroachments  of  the  Romans  on  the  Liris,  especially  the 
transformation  of  FreaeUUz  into  a  Roman  colony,  and  the  capture 
of  PakoopoLis  (twin  oity  of  Neopoiis),  by  Q.  Publihus  PhUo,  the 
first  pro-oonauL 

Alliance  of  the  Romans  with  the  ApuUans  and  lAicanians  and,  in 
the  oonrse  of  the  war,  with  the  Sabdlian  cities  south  of  the  Yoltumns 
i^cioj  Nticeria,  Herculaneumj  Pan^peix)^  who  at  first  sided  with  the 
Samnites. 

The  Romans  had  the  advantage  in  the  first  years  of  the  war,  and 
crossed  Sasnnium  to  Apulia,  plundering  as  they  went ;  but  in  321 
the  consuls  Sp.  Pastumtus  and  T,  VeturtuSf  hastening  from  Campania 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Apulian  city  Luceria,  were  surrounded  by  the 
Samnites  under  GkiTius  Pontioa  in  the  Caudine  Pass  (Jurculce 
Caudince),  near  the  present  Arpaia,  and  compelled  to  capitulate, 
swear  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  give  600  Roman  equites  as  hostages. 
The  whole  Roman  army  was  sent  under  the  yoke.  The  Roman 
senate  refused  to  approve  the  treaty,  and  delivered  the  consuls  to  the 
Samnites,  who  refused  to  receive  them. 

The  Samnites  conquered  Ltjujeria  in  Apulia  and  FregeUce  on  the 
Liris.  By  desperate  exertions  the  Romans  got  the  upper  hand  again. 
In  319  the  Roman  consul  X.  Papirius  Cunor  reconquered  Luceria, 
released  the  Roman  hostages,  and  sent  the  Samnite  garrison  under 
the  yoke.  The  war  went  on  during  the  succeeding  years  with  chang- 
ing fortune ;  nevertheless,  the  Romans  subdued  their  revolted  allies 
and  subjects,  and  pnmshed  the  leaders  in  the  revolt  with  death.  They 
defeated  the  Samnites  at  Capna,  drove  them  out  of  Campania  com- 
pletely, and  reconquered  FrefMe.  Settlement  of  new  colomes  (p.  109) . 
Uonstruotion  of  a  great  mihtary  road  from  Rome  to  Capua,  through 
the  Pomptine  manhes,  the  Via  Appia,  part  of  which  still  remains. 
(Begun  under  the  censor  Appius  Ciaiudius,  312). 

.^Iter  312,  when  the  40  years'  peace  with  the  Etruscans  expired,  the 
Etruscan  cities  took  part  m  the  war  against  Rome.  Soon  the  whole 
of  Etruria,  which  was  still  independent,  was  in  arms  against  the 
destroyer  of  Italian  liberty.  Siege  of  the  Roman  border  fortress, 
Sutrtum,  The  victorious  advance  of  the  consul  Q*  Fabiu8  RuUianus 
through  the  Ciminian  forest,  and  his  victory  at  the  Vadimonian 
lake  (3^10)  caused  the  powerful  cities  of  Perusia,  Cartona,  Arretiumf 
to  wiuidraw  from  the  coalition  against  Rome,  and  effected  after 
908  a  provisional  truce  throughout  Etruria.  The  Umbrians,  Pi- 
centini,  Marsians,  FrentamanSf  Pcelignians,  who  had  joined  the  Ital- 
ian eoJEdition,  continued  the  war,  and  were  ultimately  joined  by  the 
Hemieana.  The  fortune  of  war  for  a  short  time  favored  the  Sam- 
nites and  their  allies,  but  the  Romans  soon  acquired  a  decided  ascen* 
denoy.  X.  Papirius  Cunor  defeated  the  Samnites  in  a  great  battle 
(309).  Nuoeria,  the  last  Campanian  town  in  alliance  with  the  Sam- 
nites, was  attacked  by  the  Romans  by  land  and  sea,  and  forced  to 
soirender.  Flrat  appearance  of  a  Roman  war  fleet.  The  con- 
ral  £•  Postumius  invaded  Samnium  from  the  Adxiatio  Sea ;  another 
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Roman  army  advanoed  from  Campania.  A  decuiYd  vlotory  of  the 
Romana  and  the  capture  of  BoVlannm  (305),  the  capital  of  the 
Samnite  league,  ended  the  war.  The  Sammtes  beeged  for  peace,  and 
with  their  Sabellian  allies  obtained  a  renewal  of  &e  old  treaties  and 
equality  with  Rome. 

Foundation  of  numerous  Roman  colonies  and  several  military  roads ; 
the  Hemican  league  was  dissolved ;  the  Vchcians  and  ^quian»  were 
obliged  to  receive  ^^"»f"  citizenship  wUhout  suffrage.  Construction 
of  two  great  military  roads  from  ELome  :  the  northern  (later  called 
Via  Flamxnia)  extended  to  JVorma  (Ne^uinum)  ;  the  southern  (later 
Via  VcUeria)  extended  by  way  of  Camoli  to  Alba  FucerUia  (L  e.  on 
lake  Fucinus),  the  key  to  the  territory  of  the  Mani. 

298-290.    Third  war  against  the  Samnites  and  the  other 
Italicms. 

Cause :  The  Samnites  succeeded  in  bringing  men  of  their  party  into 
power  throughout  Lucania,  and  concluded  a  league  with  the  ijucanians 
in  order  to  risk  a  final  struggle  for  the  independence  of  Italy.  New 
ftising  among  the  Etruscans. 

The  consul  L.  Corndka  Scipio  (whose  sarcophagus,  with  an  old 
Latin  inscription,^  discovered  m  1780,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Vati- 
can Museum)  forced  the  Lucanians  to  abjure  their  alliance  with  Sam- 
nium.  297,  victory  of  RtdUamis  at  Tifemtan;  victory  of  P.  Dedus  Mus 
at  Maluentum.  In  296  the  desperate  exertions  of  the  Samnites  en« 
abled  them  to  place  three  armies  in  the  field  :  one  to  defend  their 
own  country,  one  for  Campania,  while  the  third  was  conducted  by  its 
commander  Gellius  EgnaJhus  through  the  Marsian  and  Umbrian  lands 
to  Etruria.  This  prevented  the  £truscans  from  concluding  the  peace 
which  they  had  negotiated  with  Rome  and  conjured  up  the  old  coali- 
tion of  the  Italians,  which  was  now  joined  Inr  Gallic  tribes.  Great jprep- 
parations  in  Rome.  The  consuls  Q.  Fabtus  RtUUanus  and  P.  iJecius 
MUS  advanced  to  Umbria  with  60,000  men,  where  in  295  the  decl- 
alve  battle  of  Sentinum  was  fought,  and  by  the  devotion  of  P,  2>e- 
cius  Mus  (Livius,  X.  28)  after  a  Ions  contest  ended  in  favor  of  the 
Romans.  Dissolution  of  the  army  of  the  coalition,  the  Gauls  scat- 
tered, the  Samnites  returned  to  Samnium,  the  Umbrians  submitted, 
the  Etruscans  asked  for  peace  in  tiie  next  year  (294).  The  war  lasted 
in  Samnium  four  years  lonffer  with  varying  fortune.  In  293  the  Sam- 
nites suffered  a  severe  defeat  at  Aquilonia  from  Z.  Papirvus  Cursor 
and  Spurius  Carmlius.  In  292  the  Samnites  gained  their  last  victory 
under  the  command  of  Gavius  Pontius  the  younger. 

Finally  the  Samnites  oonoluded  peace  with  the  consul  M*.  Curius 
DerUatuSf  as  it  seems,  without  ceding  territory;  but  the  Romans 

I  This  inscrlptionf  which  it  is  conjectared  from  linguistic  reasons,  was  en- 
graved some  time  after  the  death  of  Scipio,  was  :  — 

Comelivs  Ludus  Bcipid  BarbdJtut 

Onaiffdd  patre  progndttu  j&riu  th  aapimtque 

quoiut  forma  virtut'ei pariiuma  ( parisMi'ma)  /iit 

eonsdl  cent^  aiduit  qutifuit  apud  vo» 

Tawrdtid  CitawM  8ammd  eepit 

sulngit  omnd  Loucdnam  ^psidesiius  abdoticU* 
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iheteby  gained  a  dttiioe  to  strengthen  their  power  m  the  rest  of 
ItriY. 

ThiB  was  aeoomplished  hy  the  fonndation  of  new  colonies  which 
ahonld  serve  as  checks  on  the  Italians,  espeeially  MmtumcB  and  Sin- 
uena  in  the  territory  of  the  Auninoana,  Hatria  in  Ficenum,  Vemuia 
in  Apulia.  The  Sablnea  were  obliged  to  become  subject  to  Rome, 
after  a  short  md  feeble  resistanoe.  At  this  time,after  the  Samnite 
warsy  the 

286  (?).    Hortenalan  law  Hex  Hortenaia)  was  passed.    Thereby 

it  was  settled  that  all  aecrees  of  the  oomitla  trlbuta  ahould 

be  binding  on  all  oitlBena.    This  was  accomplished  by  the 

dictator  Hcrtenahu  after  a  dangerous  uprising  of  the  plebeians, 

who  had  been  unable  to  come  to  terms  with  the  opposite  party 

in  regard  to  a  reduction  of  debts,  and  had  withaAkwn  to  the 

Jameulus  (last  secemo  pUbis).    About  this  time  questions  of 

peace  and  alliance  began  to  be  submitted  to  the  comiiia  tri- 

buta. 

By  the  lex  Bffasnla   the  second  Fnblilian  law  (that  the  curtBB,  or 

the  narrau)  patrician  senate,  should  assent  beforehand  to  the  resolres, 

see  p.  102)  was  extended  to  the  eleotioiia  which  took  place  in  the 

eomitia  centuriata.     Neyertheless,  the  real  importance  of  the  public 

assemblies  was  declining  ;  they  became  more  and  more  instruments 

in  the  hands  of  the  presuLinf  ofiBcers.    After  a  short  truce  in  Italy,  in 

consequence  of  the  peace  with  the  Samnites,  there  broke  out  a 

285-282.    war  between  Rome  and  a  new  Italian  ooalition. 

Cause  :  The  inhabitants  of  Tkwrii  being  attacked  by  the  Lucaniaju 
and  BrutdanSf  sought  help  from  the  Romans.  Alliance  of  the  Lucan' 
ions  and  BnUtians  with  the  EtnueanSf  Umbrians^  and  Oauls  of  north- 
em  Italy.  The  annihilation  of  a  Roman  army  at  Arr^ium  by  Senanian 
mercenaries  of  the  Etruscans  was  terribly  avenged  by  the  Romans. 
The  Gallic  tribe  of  the  Benonea  was  in  part  slanehtered,  in  part 
driven  from  its  home  in  Umbria.  A  victory  of  the  Romans  over  the 
north  Italians  and  their  Grallic  allies  by  Lake  Vadimonlum  (283), 
and  another  at  Popnlonia  (282^,  inclined  the  Gauls  to  peace.  After 
a  victory  of  the  consul  C  Fdbneius  over  the  Lucanians  at  ThurU  the 
non-Dorian  Greek  cities  joined  the  Romans.  Loa%  CroUm,  and  Tburii 
received  Roman  garrisons.    This  advance  of  the  Romans  led  to  the 

282-272.    War  with  Tarentum. 

Special  oanae:  Old  treaties  with  Tarentnm  prohibited  Roman 
ships  of  war  from  passing  the  promontory  of  Laanium,  A  Roman 
war  fleet  on  its  way  to  the  Umbrian  coast  anchored  in  the  harbor  of 
Tarentnm.  The  people,  incited  by  demagogues  in  the  assembly,  at- 
tacked the  vessels,  and  captured  five,  whose  crews  were  either  put  to 
death  or  sold  into  slavery.  A  Roman  embassy  which  demanded  rep- 
aration in  Tarentnm  was  insulted. 

A  Roman  army  advanced  into  the  Tarentine  territory.  The  Taren- 
tines  called  to  their  assistance  Pynrhna,  king  of  Bpims,  a  renowned 
general  and  leader  of  mercenaries,  who  had  long  meditated  the  plan 
of  oonquering  for  himself  and  the  Hellenio  natioo  a  new  empire  in  the 
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west.  Pyrrhns  at  first  sent  MUon  with  3000  Epirotes  to  Tarentnm 
(281)  ;  he  himself  landed  in  Italy,  the  following  year,  with  an  army 
of  25,000  men  {Epirotei,  Macedonians^  Greeks^  etc.)  and  twenty  ele- 
phants. The  war  oetween  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans  was  a  contest  of 
an  army  of  mercenaries  against  militia,  of  a  military  monarchy  against 
therovemment  of  a  senate.  Strict  discipline  maintained  hy  the  king 
in  Tarentnm  ;  the  theatres  were  dosed,  the  death  penalty  imposed  on 
evasion  of  military  service.  Great  preparations  at  Rome  ;  even  the 
proletarii,  generally  free  from  military  service,  were  enrolled.  One 
Roman  army  was  sent  to  £tniriay  the  main  army  to  lower  Italy.  In 
the 

280.    Battle  of  Heraolea,  near  the  5tm, 

the  Romans  were  defeated,  after  a  struggle  whose  result  was  long 
doubtful,  by  the  phalanx  and  the  elephants.  Great  losses  of  Pyrrhus. 
The  BnUtians,  LucarUanSy  and  Samnitea  joined  the  king.  The  offer 
of  peace  made  by  Pyrrhus  to  the  Romans  through  Cineaa  was 
haughtily  rejected  bv  the  senate.  Speech  of  the  blind  consular  Ap" 
pku  Claudius.  Pyrrhus  advanced  as  far  as  Anagnia  in  Campania,  but 
there  halted  and  returned  to  lower  Italy,  as  two  Roman  armies  took 
the  field  against  him,  and  the.  allies  of  the  Romans  remained  faithful. 
Roman  embassy  (C.  Fabriciua)  sent  to  Pyrrhus  to  treat  for  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners.  In  the  following  year  the  two  armies,  each 
numbering  with  the  allied  troops  70,000  men,  met  in  the  bloody 

879.    Battle  of  A(a)BOiilam, 

in  Apulia,  which  lasted  two  days,  and  in  which  Pyrrhus  was 
victor,  but  again  suffered  enormous  loss. 
The  Syracusans,  who,  since  the  death  of  Agaihocles  (289,  p.  20)^ 
had  been  hard  pressed  by  the  Carthaginians,  called  for  aia  upon 
Pyrrhus,  who  eladly  gave  heed  to  the  request,  but  left  a  garrison  in 
Tarentnm.  expensive  and  defensive  alliance  of  Rome  and  Car- 
thage (279) ;  a  Carthaginian  fleet  appeared  off  the  coest  of  Ital^, 
but  soon  returned  to  Sicily.  The  Roman's  conduct  of  the  war  m 
Italy  was  at  first  feeble,  owing  to  their  great  losses,  but  they  soon 
captured  all  the  cities  on  the  south  coast  excepting  Tarentum  and 
Rhegium,  After  two  years'  absence  (p.  20),  Pyrrhus  again  landed 
in  Italy.  He  started  to  assist  the  Samnites,  who  were  hard  pressed 
by  the  Romans,  but  was  completely  defeated  in  the 
275.    Battle  of  Beneventnm. 

ISOO  prisoners  and  4  elephants  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors.     Despairing  of  success  against  Rome,  Pyrrhus  re- 
turned to  Epirus,  leaving  a  garrison  in  Tarentum.    Not  until 
after  the  death  of  I^rrrhus,   which   took   place    in   272  at 
Argos,  did  Milan  surrender  the  city  and  fortress  of  Tarentum 
to  the  Romans,  on  condition  of  free  departure.    The  Tareo- 
tines  were  obliged  to  deliver  up  their  arms  and  ships,  and 
destroy  their  wuls,  but  retained  their  own  municipal  admin- 
istration. 
After  the  fall  of  Tarentum,  sabiugation  of  the  ZdtcanianSf  Samr- 
fdles,  and  Bruttians,  All  were  compelled  to  cede  portions  of  their  ter- 
ritories and  to  receive  cohnies  (see  below).    In  270  capture  of  Rhe- 
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gwrn^  which  had  been  for  ten  years  in  the  hands  of  Campanian  muti- 
neers, who  were  now  punished  with  death.  In  268  tiie  Picentiniwere 
defeated  and  a  laree  number  of  them  transferred  to  Campania.  The 
subjugation  of  Italy  to  the  Rubicon  and  Macra  was  completed  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Sallentini  in  CaLibriay266.  As  regards  the  relation  of 
the  conquered  towns  to  Rome  we  must  distinguish: 

I.  Monioipal  oitiea  (mumctpia),  L  e.  communities  having  Roman 
citizenship  vMxaA  suffirage  ana  with  no  claim  to  a  public  office  at 
Rome  (sine  mffragis  etjtire  honorum).  They  had  the  burdens  but  not 
the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  Some  places  were  permitted  to 
keep  the  administration  of  their  municipal  affairs  under  officials  of 
their  own  choosing ;  in  others  the  municipal  constitution  was  entirely 
abolished. 

n.  Colonies  (polonkB),  i.  e.  Roman  strongholds  and  fortresses. 
Many  conquered  towns  had  to  cede  a  part  of  their  land,  which  was 
then  divided  among  poor  Roman  cUizenSt  who  retained  all  their  rights 
of  citizenship,  and  thenceforward  formed  the  ruling  class  in  the  col- 
onies, like  the  patricians,  while  the  old  population  was  reduced  to 
inhabitants  having  no  political  rights.  The  Latin  colonies  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Roman  colonies;  the  former  owed  their  establish- 
ment to  the  Latin  League,  but  had  been  further  developed  after  its 
dissolution,  in  that  the  senate  distributed  lands  among  Latin  or 
Roman  citizens,  who  renounced  their /tif  suffragUet  honorum.  In  the 
municipalities,  as  in  the  colonies,  the  jurisdiction  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  prefect  (prce/ectus  iuri  dicundo)  appointed  by  the  prcBtor  urbanva 
(p.  101). 

m.  Allies  (socO,  doUates  fcederatcs),  whose  relation  to  Rome  was 
regulated  by  treaty,  who  had  for  the  most  part  their  own  administra- 
tion and  jurisdiction,  and  were  freed  from  service  in  the  legion,  but 
were  obliged  to  funush  auxiliary  troops  or  ships. 

THIRD  PERIOD. 

Punic  Wars.    From  the  Beginning  of  Rome's  universal  Em- 
pire, to  the  Destruction  of  Carthage  and  Corinth. 

(264r-146). 

264-241.    First  Punio  War.    Contest  over  Sicily. 

For  the  earlier  history  of  the  Punic  people  (Carthaginians)  see 
p.  16^  etc. 

Cause  of  the  war:  The  ill-feeling  which  had  long  existed  between 
Rome,  the  first  land  power,  and  Carthage,  the  first  sea  power,  of  the 
west,  and  which  had  only  been  waived  for  a  moment  during  the  at- 
tack of  Pyrrhus,  who  represented  the  Hellenic  states  which  were 
hostile  to  both  powers  (pp.  76  and  108).  Since  311  the  Romans  had 
endeavored  to  form  a  fleet  of  v^ar.  About  this  time  establishment 
at  Rome  of  two  commanders  of  (he  fleet  (dttummri  navales),  later  (267) 
of  4  quattors  of  the  fleet  (quasstores  dassici). 

Special  cause :  The  Mcmtertines,  i.  e.  men  of  Mars,  formerly 
Campanian  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  Agathocles  (p.  20),  had  seized 
the  aty  of  Messana  and  pu%  the  male  population  to  death.  They  were 
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besieged  by  kiiiff  Hiero  II,  of  Syraoiue.  Fart  of  their  number  so^lit 
aid  m>m  the  Carthaginians,  another  part  from  the  Romans.  The 
fioman  senate  hesitated ;  the  assemblies  resoWed  to  grant  the  assist- 
ance asked  (265).  A  Roman  fleet,  eonsisting  principally  of  the  ships 
of  the  south  Italian  allies,  and  the  advance  guard  of  the  army,  arrived 
in  Rhegium.  Meanwhile  the  Mamertines  had  admitted  Cfarthagin- 
ian  ships  to  the  harbor  and  reeetved  a  Carthaginian  garrison  in  the 
citadel.  The  Roman  advance  guard  crossed  the  strait,  occupied  Mes- 
sana,  and  drove  the  garrison  &om  the  citadel.  The  Carthaginians 
declared  war. 

264.  A  Carthaginian  fleet  besieged  the  Romans  in  Messana.  The 
consul  Appka  Claudius  Vaudex' cremed  the  strait  with  the 
main  body  of  the  army  and  relieved  Messana.  Unsuccessful 
attempt  to  take  Syracuse.  The  consul  returned  to  Italy, 
leaving  a  garrison  in  Messana. 
263.  Two  Roman  armies  crossed  to  Sicily.  Yietory  of  the  consul 
M.  ValenuB  Mcunmus,  called  MessauOf  over  the  Carthajrinians 
and  Syracusans.  HierOf  king  of  Syracuse,  deserted  the  Carthar 
ginians  and  joined  the  Romans,  who  advanced  to  the  south 
coast  of  Sicily. 
262.  Agrlgentum  captured  by  the  Romans,  after  defeat  of  a 
Carthaginian  army  under  Manno,  advancing  to  its  relief.  The 
Romans  resolved  to  construct  a  large  fleet.  They  built  the 
first  flve-deoker^  (pent9rig)  after  the  model  of  a  stranded 
Carthaginian  ship. 
260.  First  naval  expedition  of  the  Romans  aeainst  Ztpdra,  with 
17  ships,  had  an  unfortunate  end,  the  whole  squadron  with  the 
consul  Cn,  Comdm  Scipio  being  captured  by  the  Carthagin- 
ians. Immediately  afterwards,  however, 
260.  FLrat  naval  vlotory  of  the  Romans  under  C.  Duiliiu  at 
MylsB,  west  of  Messana.  Boarding  bridges.  Special  hon- 
ors paid  to  Duilius.  Columna  roatrata  in  the  Forum.  The  war 
was  continued  in  the  following  years  with  changing  fortune  ; 
the  Carthaginians  under  Hamilcar  maintained  themselves  in 
the  western  portion  of  the  island. 
257.    Drawn  battle  at  sea,  off  the  promontory  of  TyndarU. 

The  Roman  senate  decided  to  attempt  a  landing  in  Africa.  A 
fleet  of  330  ships  under  the  consuls  M.  AtUius  Reguma  and  L.  Man-- 
Ihu  Vciso  sailed  for  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily,  where,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Himera,  the  troops  were  taken  on  board.  A  Carthaginian 
fleet  of  350  vessels  attempted  to  stop  the  expedition,  but  in  the  great 
256.    Naval  battle  of  Bonomiu  (south  coast  of  Sicily) 

it  was  completely  defeated.  What  was  left  of  the  Carthagin- 
ian fleet  took  up  position  before  Carthage  to  protect  the  oitj.  The 
Roman  consuls  landed  to  the  east  of  the  city  at  Cltmea  and  laid  waste 
the  Carthaginian  territory.  Maulius  returned  to  Italy  with  half  the 
army;  Regulus  remained  with  15,000  men.  The  Cartha^nians  being 
defeated  sued  for  peace.  Regulus  demanded  the  cession  of  Sicily 
and  Sardinia,  surrender  of  prisoners  and  aU  vessels  of  war  except  one, 

1  Not  the  flnt  ship  of  war ;  the  Romans  had  long  had  vesitU  of  war  and 
three-deekerif  see  pp,  106, 107, 109. 
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and  acknowledffment  of  Rome's  snpremaoy.  Stnng  by  these  inso- 
lent demands,  tne  Carthaginians  resolved  upon  most  energetic  prepa- 
ratioQSy  and  levied  troops  in  Greece,  whence  numerous  bands  oi  mer- 
cenaries, and  among  them  the  Spartan  Zanthlppos,  went  to  Africa. 
The  Carthaginian  army  being  thus  greatly  strengthened  (the  elo-  • 
phants  numbered  100), 

256.    Regnliui  was  defeated  at  Tones 

and  captured.  A  part  of  the  Roman  army  escaped  to  Clupea. 
The  senate  at  once  sent  a  fleet  to  Africa,  which,  after  ffaining  a  naval 
victory  over  the  Carthaginians  at  the  promontory  of  £&rmes,  took  on 
board  the  Roman  army,  which  was  surrounded  at  Clupea ;  but  on  the 
return  vo^rage  three  fourths  of  the  shine  were  lost  in  a  storm.  The 
Carthaginians  reopened  the  war  in  Sicily,  landing  in  Lilybceum  under 
Hoidrwalf  son  of  Hanno.    The  Romans  built  a  new  fleet. 

254.  Capture  of  Panormna  by  the  Romans.  In  the  following 
year  j^63^  the  Roman  fleet  crossed  to  Africa  and  laid  waste 
the  coast.  On  tne  return  voyage  from  Sicily  to  Italy  it  was  almost 
annihilated  by  a  storm.  The  Roman  senate  declined  to  continue  the 
naval  warfare.    On  land  the  Romans  gained  the 

2S1.    Victory  of  Panormna 

over  Hasdrubal  under  the  consul  CsBCillus  Metellos,  who  at 
his  triumph  in  Rome  exhibited  over  100  elephants. 
The  story  of  the  embassy  of  Regulus  to  Rome  falls  in  the  period 
flubeequent  to  this  victory.  It  is,  like  the  story  of  the  cruelties 
inflicted  upon  him  by  the  Carthaginians,  probably  an  invention  of  a 
later  time.  The  Romans  renewed  the  naval  war.  They  besieged 
LUybaum  in  vain.    The  consul  P.  Claudius  PuLcher  in  the. 

249.    Bea-fight  at  Drepanum 

defeated  by  the  Carthaginians.  Capture  of  a  great  number 
of  Roman  ships.  After  two  more  Roman  fleets  had  been  destroyed 
hj  storms  on  the  south  coast  of  Sicily,  the  Romans,  for  tiie  second 
time,  abandoned  naval  war&re. 

248-242.  CaixqiMugn  by  land  on  the  south  side  of  Sicily.  The  Car- 
thaginian general  Hamlloar,  called  Barak  or  Baroaa  (i.  e. 
Kgktmng)  not  only  defended  himseU  for  6  years  successfully  against 
the  Romans,  first  on  Mt.  Eircte  ^onte  Pellegrino,  near  Palermo),  then 
cm  Btyx,  but  also  annoyed  the  Italian  coasts  by  privateers.  Through 
the  contributions  of  nch  patriots  at  Rome,  a  new  fleet  was  flnafly 
built  entirely  at  private  cost.  With  this  fleet  the  consul  C.  Lutatiiui 
Catnlna  won  the  decisive 

241.    Viotory  at  the  JBgatlan  lalands 

(opposite  LilybiBum),  over  the  Carthaginian  fleet  under  Hanno. 
Peaoe:  L  The  Carthaginians  gave  up  aU  claims  to  BioUy.  II. 
lliey  paid  3200  talento  (11^000,000)  war  indemnity  in  ten  years. 
The  larger  weatem  part  of  Bloily  became  the  firat  Roman  prov- 
inoe ;  the  smaUer  eaatern  ^  part  continued  under  the  supremacy  of 
Byxsonae,  which  was  allied  with  Rome. 

1  The  territory  of  Syraente,  Aerm^  Leonimi,  Megdrd.  Helorum,  NeHm^ 
Tamromemmm,    Comp.  Marqnazdft-liOBiBaan*  BOm.  Auk.,  IV.  91. 
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241  (?).  In  tbis  period,  probably,  ooonned  tbe  democratio  rofona 
of  tbe  oonstltatlon  of  tbe  oentories,  conoerning  tbe  de« 
tails  of  wbich  but  little  is  known  with  certainty.  Only  tbis  is  elear : 
that  tbe  right  of  first  Tote  was  taken  from  tbe  centuries  of  equites 
and  that  henceforward  the  century  which  should  oast  the  first  vote 
(cerUuria  prcBrogativd)  was  determined  b^  lot.  It  is  probable  that  the 
centuries  from  now  on  formed  a  subdivision  of  tbe  wards  (tribus).  It 
is  further  probable  that  the  number  of  centuries  was  increased;  per- 
haps an  equal  number  of  centuries  (i.  e.  voting  bodies)  was  estab- 
lished for  each  class  (p.  92),  and  in  tbis  manner  the  preponderance 
of  the  first  class  was  abolished.^ 

238.  Tbe  Romans  made  use  of  an  insurreetion  of  the  mercenaries 
and  Libyan  subjects  against  Carthage  to  extort  from  the  Ca^ 
thaginians  the  cession  of  Sardinia.  Tbis  island  was  at  a  later  time 
united  with  the  island  of  Corsica  (formerly  Etruscan,  afterwards 
conquered  by  the  Romans)  to  form  one  province.  For  the  present 
the  Romans  were  satisfied  with  the  occupiUion  of  tbe  coasts. 

229-228.  'Wax  with  the  myxiaiui  of  Scodra»  brought  about  by  the 
piracies  and  acts  of  violenoe  committed  bv  Uiese  tribes,  and 
their  refusal  to  make  the  reparation  demanded  by  tbe  senate.  A 
Roman  fleet  of  200  ships  soon  brought  tbe  Illyrian  pirates  to  terms, 
and  compelled  the  queen  Teuia^  the  guardian  of  her  son,  to  accept 
the  following  conditions  :  release  of  all  Grecian  cities  from  her  sway, 
abandonment  of  piracy,  limitation  of  navigation,  and  payment  of  a 
tribute.  The  Greeks  attested  their  gratitude  to  the  senate  by  admit- 
ting all  Romans  to  tbe  Isthmian  games  and  the  Eleusinian  mysteries 
(p.  44).  The  lasting  result  of  the  war  was  the  firm  establishment  of 
Roman  superiority  in  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  supremacy  over  Corcyra^ 
ApoUoniaf  Epidamnus,  and  some  neighboring  tribes.  In  219  tbe  re- 
newal of  the  war  led  to  the  subjugation  of  a  part  of  Blyria  by  L, 
JEmUius  PauUus, 
225-222.    Subjugatloii  of  Cisalpine  Gkral 

brought  about  by  a  dangerous  invasion  of  the  Grallic  tribes 
inhabiting  the  plains  of  the  Po  (except  the  Cenomani)  joined  b^ 
numerous  bands  of  transalpine  Grauls.  The  Celts  entered  Etruna 
70,000  strong  and  advanced  upon  Rome.  The  Romans  sent  two 
consular  armies  against  them,  which  were  reinforced  by  a  third. 
Surrounded  by  these  forces  the  Gauls  were  defeated  and  annihilated 
in  tbe 

225.  Battle  of  Telamon, 

south  of  the  month  of  the  Umbro.  The  consul  C  AtUius 
Regutus  fell,  10,000  Gauls  and  one  of  their  military  leaders  were 
captured,  nearly  all  the  rest  fell  or  killed  themselves.  The  Romans 
entered  Gallia  Cispadana,  and  tbe  inhabitants,  the  Bott,  submitted. 
The  Romans  crossed  the  Fo,  with  severe  losses  f223^,  and  defeated 
tbe  Insubres.  After  two  more  victories  in  the  following  year  (222) 
the  consul  On.  Scipio  captured  MedioiUmum,  the  capit^  of  the  In- 
subres, and  Comium,  To  strengthen  their  power  the  Romans  founded 
tbe  fortresses  of  Placentia,  Cremona^  and   MtOina,     Tbe  military 

1  Becker,  H&m,  AlUrih.  II.>,  p.  9,  foil. 
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load  to  Spolelium  was  extended  aGroBS  the  Apennines  to  the  Adxi- 
atic  Sea^  and  along  the  coast  to  Arimitwm  (ViaFlaminia).  Further 
measnres  for  the  firmer  establishment  of  their  power  in  Cisalpine 
Graul  were  interrupted  by  the 

218-201.    Second  Punio  War.^ 

Causes :  Env^  of  the  Romans,  excited  by  the  new  prosperity  of 
Carthage,  springmg  from  her  recent  acquisitions  in  Spain,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  party  of  the  Barc»  to  take  revenge  on  Rome. 

Special  causes  :  The  conquests  of  Hamllcar  Barcas  in  south- 
ern and  western  Spain  (236-228)  being  successfully  pursued  after 
his  death  by  his  son-in-law  Haadrubal,  the  Romans  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Grecian  cities  ZacyrUhus  or  Saguntum,  north  of  Valencia^ 
and  EmporuB,  now  Ampimas,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  com- 
pelled the  Carthaginians  to  promise  to  neither  attack  these  cities  nor 
cross  the  Ebro  with  the  purpose  of  making  farther  conquests. 
After  the  murder  of  Hasdrubal  (221)  the  army  chose  the  son  of 
Hamilcar  Barcajs,  Hannibal,  then  28  years  old,  for  their  general. 
In  order  to  make  war  unavoidable  even  a^rainst  the  will  of  the 
Carthaginian  government,  Hannibal  conquered  and  destroyed  Sagur^ 
twn  (219^  after  a  brave  resistance  of  the  inhabitants  for  eight  months. 
A  rerusal  to  deliver  up  Hannibal  as  demanded  by  a  Roman  embassy 
in  Carthage  was  followed  by  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the 
Romans. 

The  plan  of  the  Romans  to  land  their  mam  army  in  Africa,  while  a 
second  army  should  engage  the  Carthaginian  troops  in  Spain,  was 
thwarted  by 
218.    Hannibal's  daring  expedition  to  Italy 

by  land.^  Leaving  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  in  Spain, 
Hannibal  crossed  the  Pyrenees  with  50,000  foot,  9000  horse,  and  37 
elephants,  traversed  Gaul  not  far  from  the  coast  by  way  of  Narho 
(Narbonne^  and  Nemausus  (Nimes).  The  Roman  consul  P,  Cor^ 
ndhts  Scipio,  who  had  stopped  at  Massilia  on  the  voyage  to  Spain, 
heard  of  Hannibal's  march,  but  his  attempt  to  prevent  the  Cartha- 
ginians from  crossing  the  Rhodania  (Rhdne)  with  a  division  of  his 
army  came  too  late  ;  the  Carthaginian  army  had  already  passed  the 
river  above  Avenio  (Avignon).  Cavalry  skirmish.  The  Roman  consul 
sent  his  brother  Cn,  Sctpio  with  the  main  part  of  the  army  to  Spain, 
while  he  himself  returned  with  a  small  force  to  northern  Italy 
(Piaa),  Hannibal  marched  up  the  Rhdne  to  Vienna^  then  turned 
eastward  through  the  territory  of  the  AUobroaes  and  Centrones,  where 
he  forced  a  way  with  great  loss,  crossed  the  Alps,  still  fighting,  by  the 
pass  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  and  after  mdescrib^le  exertions 
and  severe  losses  reached  the  valley  of  the  Dora  BaUea  with  about 
26,000  men  and  a  few  elephants.  In  upper  Italy  a  small  Roman 
army  was  engaged  with  the  revolted  Gauls.  Hannibal  defeated  the 
consul  Scipio,  who  had  gone  on  before  with  the  cavalry  and  light- 
armed  foot  soldiers,  in  the 

1  Also  called  the  Hannibalic  War  {BeUum  IfanrUbalicwn). 
3  See   Eiepert,  Atlas  AnL  Tab.  Vll.  and   X.    The  topographical  qoee* 
tions  have  been  settled  by  the  Englishmen  Wiekhom  and  Cramsr, 
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218.    Cavalry  engagement  on  the  Tlolntui,  a  northesn  branch  of 
Sept.    the  Po.    The  wounded  consul  was  zescaed  by  his  seventeeiH 
years-old  son,  the  futnie  ''Africanus.'*     Reinforced  by  the 
Gauls,  Hannibal  defeated  in  the 
218.  Battle  of  the  Treble,  a  soathem  branch  of  the  Po,  the  other 
Deo.     consul,  Tib,  Sempronius  Langua,  who  had  been  hastily  recalled 
from  Sicily  before  the  commencement  of  his  African  expedi- 
tion, and  now  commanded  the  united  Eoman   armies ;  the 
remnant  of  the  Roman  force  threw  itself  into  the  fortresses 
Placenda  and  Cremona. 
In  northern  Italy  Hannibal  organized  the  national  insurrection  of 
the  Cisalpine  Grauls ;  over  60,000  joined  his  army.    In  Rome  two 
new  consular  armies  were  placed  in  the  field  for  the  next  campaign. 
One  under  Cn.  SermUus  took  the  Via  Flaminia  to  Arimimsm  in  Urn- 
bria,  the  other  under  C  FUmunws  the  Via  Cassia  to  Arretinm  in 
Etruria,  to  meet  a  possible  attack  by  the  Carthaginians.    After  Han- 
nibal had  released  without  ransom  all  prisoners  belonging  to  the 
Roman  allies,  and  by  their  influence  had  incited  all  Itsdy  to  desert 
Rome,  he  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  marched,  unexpectedly  to  the 
Romans,  through  the  swampy  remous  about  the  Amo,    Severe  losses. 
Hannibal  himself  lost  an  eye.    By  this  march  he  flanked  the  Roman 
defensive  position.    The  consul  Flaminius  followed  him  in  all  haste^ 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  decoyed  by  TT<».niiihft1  into  a  narrow  pass. 
In  the 

217.  Battle  of  Ziake  Traaimene,  between  Corlona  and  PenmOf 
the  Roman  army  was  partly  slaughtered,  partly  made  pris- 
oner (in  all  30,000  men).  Terror  at  Rome.  Preparations  for  the 
defence  of  the  city,  destruction  of  the  bridges  over  the  Tiber.  Ap- 
pointment of  Q.  Fabiua  Maadmua  as  £ctator.  Hannibal,  how- 
ever, did  not  march  upon  Rome,  but  passed  the  fortress  of  Spoletium 
after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  surprise  it,  traversed  Umbna  across 
the  Apennines  to  Piceman  and  the  Adriatic  Sea.  There  he  rested  his 
arm^,  reorganized  it  after  the  Italian  system,  and  established  com- 
munication with  Carthage  by  sea.  Then  he  advanced  southward. 
His  hope  that  the  Sabellian  tribes  would  join  him  was  not  ful- 
filled ;  most  of  the  cities  closed  their  gates  upon  him. 

After  the  dictator  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  had  united  his  2  new  legions 
with  the  army  of  Ariminum,  he  followed,  at  a  discreet  distance,  the 
Carthaginian  army,  which  went  through  Sammum  to  Apulia,  and 
passed  Dy  Luoeria  to  Arpi,  Fabius  avoided  a  pitched  battle  (hence 
his  nickname  Cunotator,  delayer),  but  tried  successfully  to  weaken 
the  Carthaginian  army  by  numerous  skirmishes.  Hannibal  crossed 
the  Apennines  again,  and  went  through  Samnium  to  Capua,  which 
he  tried  in  vain  to  seduce  from  Rome.  The  dictator  followed  and 
obstructed  the  Carthaginian  march  on  the  VoUumus,  where  Hannibal 

Ced  the  pass  by  a  stratagem  only  (livius,  XXII.  16).    After  he 
severely  harried   the  Sabellian  tribes,  Hannibal  returned  to 
Apulia. 

Meantime  the  militarjb  conduct  of  Fabius  Maximus  had  so  dis- 
pleased the  Roman  populace  that  they  entrusted  one  half  the  army 
to  the  independent  command  of  M.  Mtnuduif  master  of  tiie  hone^ 
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^riio  bad  had  a  f  oitanate  sldniiish  with  the  Carthagimaas,  as  a  seeond 
dkialor^  The  new  dictator  attacked  Hannihfll,  but  was  defeated,  and 
only  saved  from  complete  annihUation  by  the  first  dictator,  Fabius 
Maximus. 

The  consuls  for  216  were  the  veteran  general  L.  JEhnilius  Panl- 
Ina,  elected  by  the  optimatesy  and  the  incompetent  C.  Terentiiis 
Varro,  elected  by  the  popular  party  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
offensive  against  Hannibal  with  an  army  of  86,000  Komans  and  allies. 
On  the  day  when  he  had  the  decisive  vote  in  the  council  of  war,  Varro 
imprudently  attacked  the  Carthaginians,  who  held  an  advantageous 
position.    The  Romans  suffered  in  the 

^6.  Battle  of  Cannae  (in  Apulia,  on  the  Aufidus\  the  most  terri- 
ble defeat  they  ever  experienced ;  70,000  fell  (amonff  them 
more  than  eighty  men  of  senatorial  rank  and  the  consul  L.  ^milius 
Pcttdlua)  ;  the  rest  were  captured  or  dispersed.  Varro,  with  a  small 
troop,  escaped  to  CanusiunL 

In  the  same  vear  the  legion  which  had  been  sent  to  Cisalpine  Gaul 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed.  The  seoeaaion  of  Capna,  the  Sam- 
nites,  Lucanians,  and  many  dties  of  lower  Italy  from  the  Roman 
alliance  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Cannss. 

Admirable  conduct  of  the  Roman  senate.  The  time  of  mourning 
for  the  families  of  the  fallen  was  limited  to  thirty  days.  Hannibal^ 
ambassadors,  who  offered  to  exchange  prisoners,  were  refused  entrance 
to  the  city.  A  new  army  was  formed  by  a  levy  of  the  youngest  men 
and  all  who  could  bear  arms,  even  daves;  they  were  armed  in  part 
out  of  the  ancient  spoils  from  the  temples.  M.  Claudioa  Itfaroel- 
luB,  who  had  approved  himself  in  the  Gallic  war,  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  new  army,  which  joined  the  renmants  of  the  army  of 
Cannffi.  A  second  army  was  conducted  by  the  dictator  M,  Jumm. 
The  Romans  successfully  defended  Na^^,  CttmOf  and  Nola, 

Carthage  formed  an  alliance  with  PhiUp  V,  (IIL)  of  Macedonia^ 
and  Hieranymus,  the  grandson  and  successor  of  Hiero,  of  Syracuse. 
Hannibal  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Capua. 

215.  The  fortune  of  war  turned  in  favor  of  the  Romans.  Q,  Fahkts 
Maximus,  Tib,  Sempronius  Gracchus,  the  consuls,  and  M,  Clou- 
diu8  Marcelliu,  pro-consul,  led  three  Roman  armies.    In  the 

215.    Battle  of  Nola, 

Marcdha  defeated  Hannibal,  who  retired  to  Apulia.  Hannibal 
was  obliged  to  assume  the  defensive,  since,  with  the  exception  of  4000 
men,  he  received  no  support  from  Carthage.  The  dispatch  of  rein- 
forcements from  Spain  was  prevented  by  the  successful 

210-211.  War  of  the  Romana  againat  the  Carthaginiana  in 
Spain. 

The  Romans,  under  P.  Scipio  and  Cn,  Scipio,  defeated  Hasdrubal, 
Hannibal's  brother,  on  the  Ibenu  (Ebro),  crossed  this  river,  and  pene- 
trated the  Carthaginian  territory  as  far  as  the  Bceiis  (Guadalauivir). 
There  they  defeated  the  Carths4g;inians  in  two  encounters  at  lUiturgi 

I  Established  by  an  inscription  found  in  1862.  See  Monunaen,  BOm.  Gesch^ 
L«,  p.  699,  note. 
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uid  Intibili,  and  maintained  themaelTes  in  wmtliezii  Spain,  until  212, 
in  spite  of  varying  fortune.  At  tbe  same  time  they  were  pressing  the 
Carthaffinians  in  Africa  throofih  their  ally,  SvphaXf  king  of  western 
Numidia.  The  alliance  with  rhilip  of  Maoeaon  likewise  brought  no 
help  to  Hannibal.    The 

214-205.    Tint  Macedonian  war 

¥ra8  successfully  conducted  by  the  Romans  with  scanty  f oroes. 
The  irresolute  Philip  did  not  dare  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  Hannibal  of 
landing  in  Italy.  In  211  the  Romans  brought  about  a  league  of  GrC' 
dan  states  against  Philip,  under  the  lead  of  the  iEttolians,  which  was 

1'oined  by  lUyrian  and  Thracian  chiefs,  and  even  by  KingAttaltu  of 
?ergamus.  The  war  was,  on  the  whole,  unfavorable  to  rhilip.  In 
206  peace  was  concluded  between  Philip  and  the  Romans,  against  the 
wishes  of  the  latter;  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  accepted  by  the  senate. 

The  alliance  with  Syracuse  proved  also  of  no  use  to  Hannibal,  as 
the 

214-210.  War  in  Sicily  (Siege  of  Syracuse)  was  decided  by 
Blarcellos  in  favor  of  the  Romans.  After  the  destruction  of 
the  Carthannian  army  of  relief  under  Hamilcar,  by  defeat  and 
disease  in  uie  swampy  lowlands  of  the  Anapus^ 

212.  Syracuse  was  captured  and  plundered,  in  spite  of  a  brave 
resistance  (Archimedes), 

In  Italy  Hannioal  gained  possession  of  Tarentum  through  treacheiy 
(212^,  and  laid  siege  to  the  eitadel  of  that  city  hj  l&nd  and  sea.  Death 
of  7t&.  Sempranius  Oracchus  in  Samnium.  UannilMd  advanced  to 
Campania  and  compelled  the  Romans  to  raise  the  siege  of  Capua, 
after  which  he  defeated  two  Roman  armies  in  Lucania  and  Apulia, 
but  retired  to  Tarentum.    The  Romans  again  laid  siege  to  Capua. 

In  Spain  the  war  took  an  unfavorable  turn  for  Rome  in  this  same 
year,  212.  Both  Sciplos  were  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  their  ally,  Massinissay  son  of  the  kine  of  eastern  Nu- 
midia (king  himself  in  208).  The  Romans  were  driven  back  over  the 
£bro. 

211.  Hannibal  attacked  the  Roman  army  before  Capua.  He  was 
repulsed,  and  in  order  to  force  the  Romans  to  raise  the  sieee 
he  marched  through  Samnium  to  the  territory  of  the  iEoui  on  the 
later  Via  Valeria,  past  Tibur,  across  the  Anio,  directly  upon  Kome,  and 
encamped  a  mile  from  the  city  (Hannibal  anteportas .').  Finding  the 
Romans  prepared  for  defence,  he  retired,  after  ravaging  the  neigh- 
borhood, to  lower  Italy,  without  having  gained  his  end. 

211.    Capua  surrendered  to  the  Romans, 

who  visited  a  terrible  punishment  upon  the  city.  Fifty-three  citi- 
zens were  beheaded,  many  sold  into  slavery  ;  the  community  was  de^ 
prived  of  the  right  of  self-government  Hannibal's  attack  on  Rhe- 
gvum  and  on  the  citadd  qf  Tarentum  having  miscarried,  his  Italian  allies 
abandoned  him,  and  tried  to  make  their  peace  with  the  Romans. 
210.    P.  Comdius  Scipio,  son  and  nephew  of  the  brothers  who  fell  in 

Spain,  and  now  25  years  old,  was  sent  to  Spain  with  prooon- 

lular  powers  (Livius.  XXYI.  18). 
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In  Italy  Hanmbal  gained  a  Tictory  over  the  proconstil  Cn,  Fuluius 
«t  Herdonea.    In  'BloUy  the  Romans  captured  Agrigentum,  slaugh- 
tering the  Carthaginian  garrison  and  selling  the  populace  as  slaves, 
and  reduced  the  whole  island  under  their  power.    In  Spain  Scipio 
crossed  the  Ehro  (209)  and  conquered  New  Carthage. 
209.  M.  Marcdlus,  having  heen  defeated  in  an  encounter  with  Han- 
nibal, gained  a  victory  oyer  him  in  a  second  battle  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.     Q.  Fabius  Maximus  captured  Tarentum ;  30,000 
Tarentines  were  sold  as  slaves.     Hannibal  retired  to  MetOF- 
pontum. 

206.  Marcellus  fell  in  a  cavalry  skirmish  at  Venusia.     Great  ex- 

haustion of  Rome  and  its  allies  in  consequence  of  the  war  in 
its  own  country,  now  in  its  tenth  year. 

In  Spain  Scipio  (208)  pressed  victoriously  southward,  but  fought 
a  drawn  battle  at  Baxula  with  Hasdrvibaly  and  was  unable  to  prevent 
him  from  crossing  the  Pyrenees  on  his  way  to  his  brother  Hannibal. 

Arrived  in  upper  Italy  (207),  Hasdrubal  was  successful  in  inciting 
the  Cisalpine  Grams  to  arms.  Great  preparations  in  Rome  (23  legions) 
to  prevent  his  union  with  Hannibal,  who  was  advancing  to  meet  him 
through  Lucania  and  Apulia.  The  consul  M,  Livius  SalincUor  was 
sent  against  Hasdrubal,  the  consul  C  Claudius  Nero  against  Hannibal. 
Drawn  battle  at  Grumentum  in  Lucania,  between  Nero  and  Hannibal; 
the  latter  broke  through  the  enemy,  marched  to  Apulia,  and  encamped 
by  Canughan.  Nero,  who  had  followed  him,  left  a  part  of  the  army 
to  watch  Hannibal,  while  with  the  rest  he  joined  his  colleague  by 
means  of  forced  marches.  The  two  consuls  defeated  Hasdrubal  in 
the  bloody 

207.  Battle  of  Sena  gallloa,  not  far  from  the  river  Metanma. 

Deatii  of  Hasdrubal,  On  receipt  of  the  news  of  this  defeat 
(the  Romans  threw  the  head  of  Hasdrubal  among  the  Cartha- 
ginian pickets),  Hannibal  retired  to  Bruttium.  In  Spain 
victory  of  Scipio  at  BoecuUt  over  Hasdrubal,  son  of  Gisgo, 

206.  After  completing  the  expulsion  of  the  Carthaginians  from  Spain 
by  the  capture  of  Oades  (Cadiz),  and  after  concluding  a  secret 
afiiance  with  Massinissa,  P.  Cornelius  5a)no  returned  to  Rome. 
For  the  following  year 

205.  Soipio  was  elected  consul,  and  made  preparations  in  Sicily 
for  an  African  expedition.  Mago,  the  youngest  brother  of 
Hannibal,  landed  at  Grenoa  with  the  remnants  of  the  Spanish 
anny  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  called  the  Ligurians  to  arms. 
At  onoe,  the  Romans  levied  three  armies  against  him. 

20i.  Sdpio  landed  in  Africa.  Massinissa,  who  had  been  driven 
from  his  throne  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  by  Syphax,  husband 
of  HasdrubaTs  daughter  Sophonisbe,  now  their  ally,  joined 
Scipio. 

203.  Scipio  defeated  Hasdrubal^  son  ofOisgo,  and  Syphax  by  a  night 
attack,  and  threatened  Carthage.  Unsuccessful  negotiations 
for  peace.  The  Carthaffinians  recalled  Hannibal  and  Mago 
from  Italy.  The  latter  died  on  the  passage.  Hannibal  em- 
barked at  Crotonj  having  previously  massacred  the  Italian  sol- 
diers who  refused  to  accompany  him.  After  fruitless  personal 
negotiations  between  Scipio  and  Hannibal  the 
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202.    Deoisi^e  battle  of  Zama 

was  fought,  wherein  the  Carthaginian  army  was  defeated  and 
annihilated.  Hannibal  escaped  to  Hadrametum. 
201.  Scipio  granted  the  Carthaemians  peace  on  the  following  con- 
ditions :  1.  Surrender  of  uieir  Spanish  possessions  and  of  all 
Mediterranean  islands  still  under  their  control.  2.  Transfer  of  the 
kingdom  of  Syphax  to  Ma88ini$9a.  3.  Payment  of  a  yearly  tribute 
of  200  talents  (i$250,000)  iorffiy  years.  4.  Surrender  and  destruc- 
tion of  all  ships  of  war  except  ten.  5.  No  war  to  be  undertaken 
without  the  permission  of  Rome.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  who  received 
the  cognomen  of  Afrioanaa,  celebrated  his  triumph  in  Rome  with  a 
splendor  never  before  witnessed  (^Syphax), 

The  Italian  allies  of  Hannibal  were  in  part  sentenced  to  cede  large 
portions  of  their  territory,  in  part  reduced  to  subjects  of  Rome,  de- 
prived of  their  independence  and  their  right  to  bear  arms  (peregrini 
deditum).    Foundation  of  numerous  Roman  colonies  in  Lower  Italy. 

In  consequence  of  another  general  rising  of  the  Cisalpine  Gaols  and 
the  Ligurians, 

200-191.  Upper  Italy  was  again  aubjugated  after  a  severe  strug- 
gle. Although  the  peoples  of  Transvcuiane  Graul  retained 
their  tribal  constitutions  they  soon  became,  with  few  exceptions,  com- 
pletely Latinized.  This  took  place  still  more  quickly  among  the  Cis" 
padane  Gauls  after  the  leading  tribe,  the  Baiif  had  been  almost  exter- 
minated in  war.  Numerous  colonies  were  in  part  founded,  in  part 
reorganized.    Via  ffimllia  from  Ariminum  to  Flacentia. 

Spain  was  regarded  as  a  Roman  province  after  205.  It  was 
divided  into :  1.  Hispania  dterior,  later  Tarraconensis ;  and  2.  Hispid 
nia  ulterior,  or  Boetica  and  Lusitania.  The  country  was,  however,  dni^ 
ing  this  period,  and  a  part  of  the  next,  commonly  in  a  state  of  war. 
In  195  the  consul,  M.  Porcina  Cato,  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
Spaniards,  and  decreed  a  universal  disarmament.  The  insurrections 
soon  began  again.  A  victory  of  the  prsetor  L,  jEmilius  PauUus  (189)i 
and  another,  still  more  important,  gained  by  the  pnstor,  C  Calpur^ 
mW,  over  the  Lusitanians  (185),  induced  quiet  for  a  time  in  Hispania 
ulterior.  The  victories  of  Q.  Pulvius  Flaccus  (181)  and  Tiberius  Gra<y 
chus  (179-178)  partially  subdued  the  Celtiberians  of  Hispania  citerior. 

200-197.    Seoond  Macedonian  War. 

Cause:  A  Macedonian  force  of  mercenaries  sent,  as  the  senate 
maintained,  by  king  Philip,  had  fought  at  Zama  against  tiie  Romans. 
King  Attains  of  PergamuSf  the  inhabitants  of  BJ^des  and  Athens  be- 
sought assistance  from  the  Romans  against  King  Philip  Y.  (III.^ 
of  Macedonia,  who,  in  alliance  with  Antiochus  IIL  was  warring  with 
Esvpt  and  also  grievously  troubling  the  supplicants. 

In  the  autunm  of  200  the  Romans  landed  at  ApoUonia,  in  Ulyria, 
under  P.  Sulpicius  Galba,  The  Roman  fleet  guarded  Pineus  and 
threatened  Eubosa.  Philip  was  repulsed  before  Athens,  and  driven 
from  Central  Greece.  The  Romans,  who  were  joined  in  199  by  the 
Italians  and  afterwards  by  the  Achceans,  carried  on  the  war  with 
varying  fortune,  but  without  result,  until  (196)  the  consul,  T.  Quino- 
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tloB  Flamlniniis,  took  oommand  of  the  anny.  He  sabdned  JBpiruif 
sot  into  the  rear  of  Philip's  strong  position,  and  defeated  the  king 
in  the 

197*  Battle  of  GsmosoephalsB  (Ewi^  fcc<^XaA  in  Thessaly). 
Peace :  Philip  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  hegemony  of 
Greece,  and  in  general  aU  possessions  outside  of  Macedonia 
proper,,  and  to  pay  1000  talents  ($1,250,000)  in  ten  years.  He 
was  to  maintain  no  more  than  5000  soldiers  and  five  ships  of 
war,  and  not  to  carry  on  war  beyond  his  own  borders  without 
the  consent  of  Rome.  During  the  Isthmian  games,  T.  Quino- 
tius  Flamininus  proclaimed,  under  general  rejoicing,  the  de- 
cree of  the  Roman  senate  declaring  the  Greek  states  free 
and  Independent.  The  majority  joined  the  Achssan  league. 
The  Romans  limited,  without  destroying,  the  poweruof  Nobis, 
tyrant  of  Sparta,  hoping  thus  to  counterbalance  the  Achean 
league. 

196.  At  Carthage  a  demoeratic  reform  of  the  constitution  was  oaiv 
ried  out  by  the  influenoe  of  Hannibal.  The  oligarchs  defamed 
HannilMl  before  the  Roman  senate,  which  demanded  that  he  be 
delivered  to  the  Romans.    Hannibal  fled  to  the  East. 

192-189.    War  with  Antioohus  m.,  of  Syria. 

Cause:  Interference  of  the  king  of  Spia  in  Grecian  a&irs,  and 
of  the  Romans  in  Asiatic  politics ;  reception  of  Hannibal  at  the  court 
of  Antiochus. 

Antiochus,  deceived  by  the  iEtolians  who  had  fallen  out  with  Rome, 
and  promised  to  join  him  with  all  the  Greek  cantons  as  allies,  began 
the  war,  without  listening  to  the  advice  of  Hannibal,  by  landing  in 
Thessaly  on  the  Gulf  of  ^tgasse,  whence  he  went  to  Eubosa.  Mo£  of 
the  Greeks,  especially  the  Achiean  league,  remained  true  to  the  Ro- 
mans, who  were  also  joined  by  Philip  of  Macedcny  Ewnenes  ofPeraO' 
mitt,  and  Rhodes.  Antiochus  occupied  the  pass  of  Thermopylas. 
Landing  of  the  consul,  ifanittt  Adlius  GlabriOf  in  Epirus  (191)  and 
march  to  Thessaly.  The  former  consul,  M,  Pcrdus  Cato,  conqueror 
of  the  Spaniards,  who  served  as  military  tribune  in  the  Roman  army, 
surprisea  the  ^tolians  on  the  mountain  path  of  Ephialtes,  while  the 
oonsnl  captured  the  pass  itself  and  scattered  the  army  of  Antiochus, 
who  escaped  to  Chalcis  with  a  few  soldiers,  and  there  took  ship  for 
Ephesus,  The  Romans  besieged  the  ^tolians  in  Naypactus'  their 
fleet,  under  C  Livius,  defeated  that  of  Antiochus  at  Chios.  In  the 
following  year  (190)  a  fleet  from  Rhodes  defeated  a  fleet  of  the  king, 
nnder  the  command  of  Hannibal,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eurymedont 
and  somewhat  later  the  Roman  fleet,  with  that  of  Rhodes,  won  a 
naval  victory  at  Myonnesus. 

A  Roman  army,  nominally  under  the  command  of  the  consul^ 
L.  Comdim  Sdpio,  but  really  under  his  brother,  P.  Cornelius  Boipio 
AMcanns,  marched  through  Macedonia  and  Thraoef  crossed  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  defeated  Antiochus  in  the 

190l    Battle  of  Magnesia  on  the  Bipylns, 

not  far  from  Smyni%  whereupon  the  k^  oonoladed  peace  in 
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the  following  year :  1.  Surrender  of  dU  European  possessions,  and  of 
his  Asiatic  possessions  as  f ar  aa  the  Taurttf.  2.  Payment  of  15,000 
EnlxBan  talents  (819,126,000)  within  twelve  years.  3.  Surrender  of 
Hannibal,  who,  however,  escaped.  This  peace  stmck  the  kingdom  of 
the  Seleucid»  from  the  list  of  great  powers.  The  Roman  senate 
having  resolved,  for  the  present,  not  to  acquire  any  immediate  pos- 
sessions in  Asia,  divided  the  ceded  territorv  among  its  allies,  Eumenes 
of  Pergamus,  and  Rhodes^  and  proclaimed  itself  the  protector  of  the 
Greek  cities  of  Asia  against  the  Galatians  ^189,  Expedition  of  Cn. 
Manlius  VoUd)^  and  regulator  of  the  poUtical  relations  of  Asia.  In 
Greece  the  ^tolians  were  conquered  and  subjugated,  the  other  can- 
tons retained,  for  the  present,  their  independence.  Internecine  quar- 
rels continued  among  the  Greeks,  and  the  Roman  senate  was  in  all 
cases  apq^aled  to  as  arbitrator.  Philip  of  Macedonia  received  but 
scanty  remuneration  for  his  services  in  the  war  against  Syria. 

183  (?).  Death  of  Hannibal,  He  poisoned  himself  at  the  court  of 
PrugiaSf  king  of  Bithynia,  b^  whom  he  saw  himself  betrayed. 
Death  of  his  conqueror,  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  AJncanuSf  at  Lintemum, 
whither  he  had  retired  after  he  and  his  brother,  Lucim,  had  been  ac- 
cused by  M.  Porcius  Cato  of  having  been  bribed  by  Antiochus. 
180.  The  lex  «nnaHa  of  the  tribune,  L.  VUUuSf  established,  besides 
a  military  service  of  ten  years,  a  fixed  age  for  all  the  curule 
offices:  sediles,  37  years;  pnetor,  40;  consul,  43.  Since  the  first 
Punic  war  the  expenses  of  the  great  games  were  no  longer  borne  by 
the  public  treasury,  but  by  the  cediles,  which  at  once  closed  the  office 
to  aill  who  were  not  men  of  property.  The  higher  offices  of  state, 
and  the  position  of  senator,  became  more  and  more  decidedly  privi- 
leges of  the  nobility  (p.  102). 

171-168.    Third  Macedonian  war.     Destroction  of  the 
Macedonian  monarchy. 

Cause  :  The  plan  of  Philip  V.  (III.),  to  revenue  himself  on  the 
Romans,  and  to  regain  the  old  borders  of  Macedonia,  was  carried 
forward  by  his  son  and  successor,  Peraeua,  the  murderer  of  his 
brother  Demetrius,  who  favored  Rome.  King  Eumenes  of  Pergamus 
informed  the  senate  of  the  preparations  of  Perseus. 

During  the  first  three  campaigns,  weak  and  unsuccessful  conduct  on 
the  peat  of  the  Roman  generals,  combined  with  injustice  and  cruelty 
agamst  the  allied  AcIisbmis  and  Epirotes,  who  were  thereby  f  oroed  to 
actual  desertion.  At  last  L.  Amiilos  PauUiia,  son  of  the  consul  who 
fell  at  Cann»  (p.  115),  obtained  the  chief  command.  He  restored  dis- 
cipline in  the  Roman  army,  drove  back  the  Macedonians,  and  defeated 
Perseus  in  the 

168    Battle  of  Pydna. 

Sept.  11,000  Macedonians  were  captured,  20,000  perished.  Perseus 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  Romans  (in  Samothrace).  Splendid  triumph 
of  2lnilliu8  Paalltui.  The  spoils  brought  to  Rome  were  so  im- 
mense that  henceforward  the  citizens  were  relieved  from  the  trOmtum. 
Dissolution  of  the  kingdom  of  BCaoedonia,  which  was  transformed 
into  4  confederacies  dependent  upon  Rome,  neither  the  right  of  emi- 
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giation  nor  of  interamrmffe  (cammerckan  et  ctmnubwm)  being  allowed 
them.  OerUhiuSy  king  of  lUyria^  who  had  been  an  ally  of  Perseus,  be- 
ing flooa  oonquered  (168),  that  country  was  divided  into  3  tribntary 
diibeicti  with  federal  conatitationa.  Epmu  was  craelly  punished,  70 
towna  being  plundered  and  destroyed,  150,000  Epirotes  sold  as  slaves. 
The  Greek  cantons,  friend  and  foe  aJike,  were  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  subiect  clients.  1000  AchsBans  of  high  standinsf,  among  whom 
was  the  historian  PolybiuSt  were  carried  to  Rome  tor  examination 
(167),  and  detained  without  trial  16  years  in  Italian  cities  under  sur- 
TeillaDce.  The  old  allies  of  the  Romans,  Eumenes  of  Pergamiu  and 
Rhodes,  who  had  attempted  to  ]iold  the  position  of  mediators  during 
the  war,  were  chastised  and  all  the  possessiohs  of  the  latter  on  the 
mainland  taken  away.  In  a  war  whicn  broke  out  between  Syria  and 
Bgypt  the  senate  interfered  as  guardian  of  both  powers.  The  Ro» 
man  ambassador,  C  PopUlius  Lanas,  arrogantly  and  insultingly  or- 
dered AfUiochus  /K,  king  of  Syria,  to  retire  frcmi  before  Alexandria. 
He  drew  a  line  around  the  king  with  his  staff,  and  bade  him  decide 
before  he  stepped  from  the  circle.    (Polybins,  xxix.  27.) 

149-146.    Third  Punic  War. 

CSanae :  The  Carthaginians,  whose  commerce  and  maritime  power 
had  begun  to  increase,  having  been  unable  to  procure  from  Rome 
any  reparation  for  several  losses  of  territory  whicn  they  had  sustained 
at  the  hands  of  Massimssa,  finally  took  up  arms  themselves.  The 
'R^ww'm  tenate,  on  the  instigation  of  M.  Porcius  Cato  Q*  Ceterwn 
eenseo  CarOiaginem  esse  ddendam ")  declared  this  a  breach  of  the 
peace. 

Two  Roman  armies  landed  at  Utica,    Humble  submission  of  the 
Carthaginians,  who  at  the  command  of  the  consul  delivered  up  their 
wai^^hips  and  weapons.    But  when  ordered  to  abandon  their  city  and 
make  a  new  settlement  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  the  Carthaeinians  re- 
solved on  a  desperate  resistance.    With  the  greatest  sacrimies  on  the 
part  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Carthage,  without  regard  to  rank,  age 
or  sex,  new  equipments  were  provided.     Weapons  were  manufac- 
tured dav  and  night.    A  new  fleet  was  built  in  the  inner  harbor.    An 
attaokof  the  Romans  was  repulsed.    Siege  of  Carthupe. 
147.    P.  ComeliuB  Soipio  iBmllianna  Tson  of  .SWlius  Paullus, 
adopted  son  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Atricanus  (Major),  assumed 
the  command.    He  shut  off  the  city  completely  on  both  the 
land  and  sea  side. 

146.    Capture  and  destruotion  of  Carthaere. 

Street  fight  lasting  six  days,  and  a  conflagration  which  lasted 

seventeen  davs. 
The  remaiuing  inhabitants  were  sold  into  slavery.  The  coast  land 
from  the  river  Tusca,  opposite  the  island  of  Galatha  (Galita),  to 
Thence,  on  the  Syrtis  minor,  was  made  a  Roman  province  under  the 
name  Africa,  with  the  capital  at  UHca.  The  rest  of  the  counixr  feU 
for  the  present  to  the  allied  kingdom  of  Numidia,  Splendia  tri- 
omph  of  Scipio,  who  received  the  name  of  AJricanus  (Minor). 

I48-li6.    Foiirth  Maoedonian  Wai; 
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against  AndriscuSj  who  gave  himself  cmt  as  PhUqipuiy  brother  of  Pei^ 
BGUB  (PseudO'PkUmus),  and  incited  the  Macedonians  to  rise  against 
the  Roman  role.  He  was  defeated  in  two  battles  and  captured  bj 
Q.  CcBcilius  Metdhu,  BCaoedonia  beoame  a  Roman  praviaam 
(146). 

146.    AchsBan  War. 

Cause  :  Return  of  300  AehsBans  from  Italy,  after  an  imprisonment 
of  16  years  (p.  121).  The  anti-Roman  party  was  thereby  strengthened 
in  all  cities.  Incited  by  Criiolaus  and  Diaus,  the  Ach»an  league  be« 
gan  war  with  Sparta^  with  whom  the  Romans  took  sides.  The  senate 
pronounced  the  dissolu[tion  of  the  League. 

Victory  of  Metdha  oyer  Criiolaus  at  Soarphea  in  Loeris.  Dktm 
summoned  all  who  could  bear  arms  together  on  the  Isthmus,  and 
armed  12,000  slaves.  He  was  defeated  by  the  consul  Zi.  MimiiiiiiM 
in  the 

146.    Battle  of  Ziencopetra. 

Corinth,  the  chief  city  of  the  AchsBan  league,  was  occupied 
by  Mwrnmius  without  a  blow.  The  art  treasures  were  sent  to  Rome^ 
and  the  inhabitants  were  sold  as  slaves.  The  territonr  of  the  ci^ 
was  in  part  given  to  Stcyon,  in  part  transformed  into  Roman  publio 
land. 

Corinth  destroyed  at  the  oommand  of  the  senate. 

The  other  Greek  cities  were,  for  the  most  part,  mildly  treated,  and 
allowed  to  retain  their  autonomy  (their  own  administration  and  juris- 
diction), but  in  such  a  way  that  they  were  subordinated  to  the  governor 
of  Macedonia  and  had  to  pay  tribute  to  Rome.  Not  until  later  (p. 
m)),  it  seems,  did  Greece  become  a  Roman  province  with  the  name 
Achaia. 

At  the  close  of  this  epoch  Rome  poaaeased  eight  provincea 
1.  SicUia  (241).    2.  Sardima  (238),  with  Comoa.    3.  Hispania  cite- 
rior  (205).    4.  HUpania  ulterior  (205).    5.  GaUia  Cisalpina  (191?), 
6.  lUyricum  (168).   7.  Africa  (140).  8.  Macedonia  (146),  and  Greece 
(Achaia), 

The  first  four  provinces  were  at  first  governed  by  praston,  so 
that,  counting  the  proetor  urbanus  and  the  proBtor  inter  ewes  et  peregrin 
nos  (p.  101)  who  always  stayed  in  Rome,  there  were  six  pnetors 
elected  every  year.  Later,  however,  it  was  decreed  that  all  six  (after 
Sulla,  8)  prsBtors  should  remain  in  Rome  during  their  year  of  ofBoe, 
4  (6)  to  preside  over  the  standing  courts  (qucestiones  perpetuce).  Of 
these  the  first,  for  cases  of  extortion  (de  rep^undis)^  was  establi^ed  in 
149  by  the  lex  Calpumia ;  to  this  were  added  down  to  the  time  of 
Sulla  (p.  132)  courts  having  jurisdiction  over  fraud  in  obtaining 
ofQce  (de  amoitu)^  over  high  treason  (de  maiestate)^  over  embezzle- 
ment (de  peculaiu).  Sidla  created  courts  for  the  trial  of  cases  of 
murder  and  poisoning  (de  ncarOs  et  veneficiis)  of  forgery  of  wills  and 
of  counterfeiting  ((feyaZvo). 

For  the  year  succeeding  their  year  of  office  the  prtetors  went  as 

So-prcetora  to  the  provinces  which  had  fallen  to  them  by  lot. 
le  proprtetors  received,  as  a  rule,  however,  only  those  provinces 
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which  were  considered  quiet,  and  which  could  be  administered  with- 
oat  any  considerable  military  force.  Those  which  were  still  the 
scene  of  warfare  were  assigned  to  one  of  the  consuls  in  office,  or  to  a 
prooonsnl,  the  consul  of  the  preceding  year  having  his  term  of 
command  prolonged  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  (jmperium  proro' 
aare)  or  an  ez-oonsnl  (mr  cormdaria)  or  an  ez-pmtor  (vir  praUornts) 
Deing  appointed  proconsul.  Thus  the  provinces  were  at  a  later 
period  custin^iished  into  proconsular  taidproprcetorial. 

The  orfi^anization  of  a  province  was  commonly  entrusted  to  the  sen- 
end  who  had  conquered  it,  and  a  commission  of  ten  senators.  Many 
cities  in  the  provinces  retained  their  own  jurisdiction  and  municipal 
government  (cmtates  iibercs),  in  consequence  of  a  treaty  concluaed 
with  the  Roman  people  (Jmus^  hence  cwiiatea  fcederatas)^  or  of  a  law 
(lex)  or  decree  of  the  senate  (senatta  eonndttm).  The  taxes  of  the 
provinces  were  generally  let  to  tax-farmers  (publicam),  mostly  Bo* 
man  citizens  of  the  equestrian  order  (ordo  equester)  many  of  whom 
also  did  business  in  the  provinces  as  bankers  (neaodatores).^ 

In  153  the  term  of  service  for  the  consulate  began  in  January  for 
the  first  time,  and  this  soon  became  the  rule.  Especially  noteworthy 
in  this  epoch  is  the  practical  disappearance  of  the  diotatorahlp. 
The  last  dictator  with  military  power  was  appointed  after  the  battle 
of  Canne  (216),  and  the  last  nominated  for  municipal  business  was 
in  202.  AJfter  this,  in  times  of  peculiar  danger,  the  senate  conferred 
dictatorial  power  on  the  consuls,  by  the  formula :  "  The  consuls  shall 
take  measures  for  the  public  good  according  to  their  discretion." 
(Videant  canttdes  ne  qmd  detrmenti  regpublica  capiat),  which  some- 
what resembles  a  modem  proclamation  of  martial  law  or  state  of  siege. 

FOURTH  PERIOD. 

Firm  EBtabUshment  of  the  UnlTersal  Power  of  Rome.    Pe- 
riod of  the  ClTll  Wars  (146-31). 

I^S'ISS.    Numantine  Wax. 

Continuance  of  hostilities  in  Spain.  War  in  Lusitania  against 
ViritUkus,  147-139,  ended  only  by  the  latter's  murder.  The  war  in 
northern  Spain  centred  around  the  fortified  city  of  Numantia,* 
which  was  vainly  besieged  by  MetdluSf  and  then  by  several  incapable 

rierals,  who  utterly  neglected  the  discipline  of  the  army.    FmaUy 
Cornelius  Scipio  JEmuianus  Africcmus  (Minor)  received  the  com- 
mand.   He  restored  discipline,  and,  after  an  investment  of  fifteen 
months'  duration,  starved  the  city  into  submission.    Desperate  de- 
fence. 
13a    Snzrender  and  destmotion  of  Nnmantia. 
Scipio  ^milianus  received  the  surname  of  Numanticus.    After  the 
fall  oi  Numantia  all  Spain,  excepting  the  mountain  tribes  of  the  north, 
was  reduced  under  Roman  government. 
135-132.    Firat  aervile  war. 

Insurrection  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  who  were  terribly  ill- 
treated,  under  the  Syrian  Eunus,  who  called  himself  king  Antiochus, 

1  ICarquardt-Mommson,  Ram.  Alt.  TV,  338  foil,  and  877  foil, 
s  Th«  present  Churray,  an  hoar's  walk  north  of  Sofia  on  the  jDuefo. 
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and  foarht  a  long  time  siicceflsfiilly  against  the  Roman  armies,  main* 
taining  nimself  in  Henna  and  Tauromeniam^  but  was  finally  captured 
and  executed,  together  with  a  great  number  of  the  insurgents. 

133-121.    Civil  disturbeoioes  under  the  Ghracohi, 

excited  bj  the  political  and  social  reforms  urged  throufffa  rewh 
luiionary  means  hy  the  brothers  Tibenus  Gracchus  and  Caius 
Gracchus. 
Constant  increase  in  the  number  of  great  estates  worked  by  slaves 
(Latifundia) .    The  number  of  slaves  in  Italy  was  immensely  increased 
by  the  successful  wars,  and  by  a  most  extensive  slave  trade,  especially 
with  eastern  Asia.    The  oxder  of  free  peasants  and  renters  was 
thereby  greatly  reduced,  while  there  was  formed  in  the  capital  a 
numerous  rabble  without  property  or  occupation,  who  lived  on  bribes 
and  ?if  ts  of  grain.    Bad  government  of  the  optimates  (p.  101).    Fam- 
ily diaues  which  took  exclusive  possession  of  all  public  offices  and 
places  m  the  senate. 

Tib.  SemproniuB  Graoohmi  (163-133),  son  of  the  plebeian  oon« 
snl  of  the  same  name  rthrongh  his  mother,  Comdia,  erandson  of  the 
victor  of  Zama,  p.  118),  when  tribune  of  the  people  proposed  the 
reenactment  of  the  Liolnian  agrarian  lav7  ^p.  101)  which  had 
long  been  forgotten,  with  this  alteration,  that  besides  the  500  jugera, 
260  jugera  of  public  land  should  be  allowed  for^verv  two  sons,  and 
that  damages  should  be  paid  for  all  buildings  erected  on  land  which 
had  to  be  given  un.  Opposition  of  the  tribmie  M.  Octavius,  who  had 
been  gained  over  oy  the  senate,  and  whom  Tib.  Gracchus  caused  to  be 
deposed  by  an  unoonstitntional  popular  decree.  Hie  agrarian  law 
was  accepted  by  the  people ;  its  execution  was  entrusted  to  Tib. 
Gracchusy  his  &ther-ln-law  Appius  Claudius,  and  his  brother  C. 
Gracchus. 

133.  Death  of  Attalus  III^  Jang  ofPergamus,  who  left  his  kingdom 
and  his  treasures  to  the  Romans. 
Tib.  Gracchus  proposed  in  the  popular  assembly,  contrary  to  the 
common  usage,  according  to  which  the  senate  had  the  disposal  of  this 
inheritance,  to  divide  the  treasures  of  Pergamus  among  tne  new  land- 
owners, in  order  that  they  might  procure  the  necessarv  equipment. 

Preparation  of  further  popular  laws  of  political  tendency;  shorten- 
ing of  the  time  of  military  service ;  extension  of  the  right  of  appeal, 
etc. 

Tib.  Gracchus  tried,  conirary  to  the  constitution,  to  secure  the  election 
to  the  tribunate  for  the  following  year.  The  election  was  forcibly 
stopped  by  the  senate.  Tib.  Gnioohua  and  300  of  his  followers 
were  killed  by  the  <mtimates,  armed  with  dubs  and  cbaii^legs,  and 
led  by  the  consul,  P.  Sdpio  Naska. 

129.  After  the  defeat  of  Aristonicus,  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of 
the  AttalidflB,  by  Perpema,  Pergamus  became  a  Roman  prov- 
ince under  the  name  of  Asia. 
133-129.  The  division  of  the  public  lands  was  partially  carried  out 
as  decreed.  The  stnu^le  between  the  democracy  and  the 
optimates  oontinued.  The  leader  of  the  latter  party,  P.  Scwio 
J^miUanuSf  husband  of  Sen^nvnia,  the  sister  w  the  Graochi, 
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who  bad  suooeasfiilly  opposed  the  poposab  of  the  demoeratio 
129.     tribune,  C  Carbo,  found  dead  in  bis  bed  (murdered  ?). 
125.     The  democratic  consul,  M,  Fkdvius  FlaoaUf  who  bad  unano- 

ceesfully  proposed  to  gi^e  the  ri^ht  of  citizenship  to  all  Ital- 
ians, was  sent  by  tne  senate,  which  wished  him  out  of  the  way,  to 
assist  the  Massiliotes  against  the  Gaols,  by  whom  they  were  hard 
pressed.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  Roman  supremacy  in  Transalpine 
{jMol.  The  immediate  purpose  of  this  occupation  was  the  establish* 
ment  of  communication  by  land,  between  Italy  and  Spain.  In  123  the 
proconsul,  SeoOius,  founded  the  colony  of  Aqua  Sextue  (Aiz).  QalUsi 
Narbonmiais,  so  called  after  the  colony  Narbo  Martius  founded 
in  121,  a  Roman  province.  In  123  the  Balearic  Islands  were  sub- 
jected to  Rome. 

123.  CaiiiB  Sempronius  Qraoohus,  for  two  years  qnsBstor 
in  Sardinia,  returned  to  Rome  against  the  will  of  the 
senate,  and  was  elected  tribune  of  the  people. 

Surpassing  his  brother  in  talent,  force  of  character,  and  passionate 
energy,  C.  Gracchus  not  only  took  up  again  the  hitter's  social  reforms, 
but  also  brought  forward,  one  after  another,  a  series  of  proposals 
looking  to  a  reyolutionair  alteration  of  the  constitution.  Had  they 
been  completely  adopted,  these  innoyatioDS  would  perchance  haye 
sttbstitutea  for  the  ezistLiig  aristocratic  republican  eovemment  the 
rule  of  one  man  under  the  form  of  a  democracy.  Wnether  C.  Grac- 
chus desired  such  a  power  for  himself  is,  however,  very  doubtful.  By 
the  regular  distribution  of  grain,  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  C.  Grac- 
chus attempted  to  make  the  proletarii  of  the  capital  his  willing  tool 
in  coercing  the  comit».  He  was  able  to  secure  m  122  his  election  to 
the  tribunate  for  the  second  time. 

The  lez  judiciarla  transferred  the  jury-duty  from  the  order  of 
aenatora  to  that  of  the  equitea,  and  made  the  preexisting  separa- 
tion between  these  two  parts  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  still  more 
abrupt. 

Hk  designation,  **  ardo  equesteff**  which  belonged  originally  to  those 
citizens  onfy  who  actually  did  cavalry  service,  had  been  gradually 
extended  to  tUl  who,  in  consequence  of  having  property  to  the  amount 
of  at  least  400,000  sesterces,  were  IMle  to  such  service.  Since  129 
the  senators  were  obliged,  according  to  law,  on  entering  the  senate,  to 
leave  the  centuries  of  equites.  B^nce  **  equites  "  denoted  especially 
the  members  of  the  aristocracy  of  toeaUh,  who  were  not  menibers  of 
the  senate ;  yet  the  young  men  of  senatorial  &unilies  continued  to 
serve  regularly  in  the  centuries  of  equites. 

Encroachments  of  C.  Gracchus  on  the  administrative  privileges  of 
the  senate  by  means  of  resolves  of  the  popular  assembly.  The  lex 
provocatio  reenacted.  Colonies  sent  out  by  decrees  of  the  people  in- 
stead of  by  decrees  of  the  senate.  C.  Gracchus  himself  established 
the  colony  of  Junonia  on  the  site  of  Carthage. 

The  absence  of  the  all-powerful  tribune  from  Rome  was  utilized 
by  the  senate,  to  secure  lum  a  dangerous  opponent  in  the  person  of 
the  tribune,  M.  Livws  Drusus,  The  proposals  of  this  tribune,  in  the 
interests  of  the  lower  classes,  were  constantly  approved  by  the  senate* 
with  the  view  of  undermining  the  poptdarity  of  Gracchus. 
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122.    The  mdtidii  of  C  Chroceiiiu  and  fais  oolleaffae,  M,  Fubms  Flae- 
cm,  to  grant  the  Latins  all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  the 
other  Italians  Latin  rights,  was  defeated  by  the  united  opposi- 
tion  of  the  senate  and  the  lower  classes  of  Uie  capital.  C.  Grao- 
chns  was  not  elected  tribime  for  the  following  (third)  year. 
121.    Civil  strife  in  the  city,  occasioned  by  a  murder  coninutted  by 
one  of  the  supporters  of  Gracchus.    The  democratic  party  oo* 
cupied  the  Avemine,  which,  being  poorly  defended,  was  stormed  by  the 
optimates.     C.  Graoohiu  and  M.  Folvius  were  slain,  along  with 
several  hundred  of  their  supporters.    Of  the  prisoners  about  3000 
are  said  to  have  been  strangled  in  prison.^    Restoration  of  the  power 
of  the  senate,  and  the  former  condition  of  things.    After  M,  Lixmu 
Drusus  had  removed  the  eround  rent,  and  repealed  the  law  prohibit- 
ing the  alienation  of  assignments  of  public  land,  and  thereby  nven 
the  optimates  opportunity  to  repurchase  their  confiscated  lands,  a 
decree  of  the  people,  111,  converted  all  public  lands  in  possession  of 
citizens  into  the  private  property  (not  subject  to  taxation)  of  those  who 
YM.  formerly  enjoyed  the  usufruct. 

111-105*'    Juffurthine  war. 

Cause:  Micipsa,  Massinissa's  eldest  son,  had  decreed  in  his  wiU 
that  after  his  death  his  sons,  Hiempsal  and  Adherhal,  should  reign 
over  Numidia  in  common  wilJi  his  nephew  and  adopted  son,  Jugur- 
tha.  Quarrels  of  the  kings.  Attempt  to  actually  divide  the  king- 
dom. Jugurtha  murdered  Hiempsal  and  expelled  Adherbal,  who 
sought  protection  in  Rome.  A  commission  of  the  senate,  which  was 
bribed  oy  Jugurtha,  arranged  a  division  of  the  kingdom  entirely  in 
Jue^urtha's  favor.  The  latter  attacked  Adherbal  anew,  defeated  him, 
and  besieged  him  in  Ctrta,  his  capital.  Without  heeding  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Roman  senate,  Jugurtha  captured  Cirta,  and  put  to  death 
Adherbal  and  the  whole  male  population  of  the  city,  including  many 
Italians,  Indignation  at  Rome,  and,  finally,  at  the  instance  of  the 
tribune,  C.  Memmius,  declaration  of  war  a^dnst  Jugnrtha. 

Jugurtha  bought  from  the  consul,  L.  Calpumius  Bestia,  a  peace, 
which  tlie  senate,  upon  the  motion  of  Memmius,  refused  to  ratify. 
Invitation  of  the  king  to  Rome.  Jugurtha  appeared  in  the  city  upon 
guarantee  of  safe  conduct,  and  gained  partisans  for  himself  by  his 
money.  When,  however,  he  connived  at  the  murder  of  Maasiva,  a 
third  grandson  of  Massinissa,  in  Rome  itself,  he  was  banished  from  the 
city,  and  the  war  was  renewed. 

110-109.  The  war  was  unsuccessfully  conducted  by  the  Romans. 
Jugurtha  defeated  a  Roman  army,  sent  it  under  the  yoke,  and 
dictated  a  peace  which  was  repudiated  by  the  senate. 
109.  Q.  MetellttSf  entrusted  with  the  command,  defeated  Jugurtha 
on  the  river  Mutkul,  The  Romans  occupied  Numidia  with 
two  armies,  one  under  MeteUus,  the  other  commanded  by  his 
legate  C.  MarluB  (son  of  a  day  laborer  from  the  vicinity  of 
Arpinum). 

1  ICommsen,  ffisL  of  Some,  III.  101-ldO. 

s  GoDceming  the  chronology  of  this  war,  see  Mommsen,  III.  p.  153,  notSi 
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106.  After  frnitlefls  iieg[otiati<Mis,  another  Roman  vietoiT.  Jagnxtha 
withdrew  to  the  oaAes  of  the  desert  and  indaoed  id&  nomads  of 
those  parts  (jQfxiiulat)  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Romans. 
Porsaed  into  tiie  desert,  he  joiiMd  forces  with  his  father-in- 
law,  Bocehus,  king  of  Mauritania. 

107.  Marina,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  aristocrats,  receiTed 
the  consulate  and  ohief  command.  He  conquered  the  Gietu- 
lians,  repulsed  a  combined  attack  of  Jugnrtha  and  Bocchus 
at  CSriOf  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  Bocchus  through 

106-106.  his  quflsstor,  L.  ComttUui  Sulla,  and  secured  the  deliv- 
ery of  Jugnrtha  into  his  handa.  The  captiye  king  was  led 
in  triumph  at  Rome  and  died  of  hunger  in  prison.  Numidia 
was  diviaed  between  BoocAitf  and  6rau^  the  last  liying  grand- 
son of  Massinissa. 


IIS-IOL    War  against  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones. 

The  GermaniCf  or,  accordingly  to  others,  CdUc,  tribe  of   the 
Cimhri  (jChemphOy  i.  e.  warriors  ?)  made  their  way  from  the 
113.     north  into  tilie  Alpine  regions,  defeated  at  Noreia,  in  Corinthia, 
the  consul  Cn,  Papirius  CarbOy  turned  afterwards  westward 
towards  the  Rhine,  which  they  crossed,  and  defeated  a  Roman 
109.     army  under  M.  Junius  Silanus,  who  had  hurried  to  the  aid 
of  the  AUobroges,    Helvetian  bands  pressed  into  Gaul,  and 
107.     defeated  the  consul  L,  Cassitu  Longinus  on  the  Garonne.    The 
Cimbri  traversed  Graul  in  various  directions,  defeated  and  an- 
nihilated two  laige  Roman  armies  under  Q.  ServUius  C^qno 
105.    and  Cn.  MaUius  Moximus  at  Arausia  (Oranee)  on  the  RhOue. 
Terror  at  Rome.     Violent  proceedings  of  the  democratic 
leaders    against   the  incapable    generals  of    the  optimates. 
CcspiOf  MaximuSf  and  others  condemned. 
104-100.    MarluB  elected  consul  five  times  in  succession. 

The  Cimbri  meantime  had  crossed  the  INrrenees  and  were  wan** 
dering  aimlessly  about  among  the  Spanish  trioes.  Defeated  by  the 
Celtiberians,  they  recrossed  the  Pyrenees,  traversed  western  Gaul, 
and  gave  Marius  time  to  reorganize  the  Roman  forces  in  the  Promncia 
Nanonensis  (Provence).  Defeated  by  the  Belgians^  the  Cimbri 
onited  with  the  Grcrmanic  tribes  of  the  Tentonea  and  with  HeWe- 
tian  tribes  (Tougenes  and  Tigorim).  These  three  peoples  resolved 
to  enter  Italy  in  two  separate  bands.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Cimbri  and  the  Tigorim  were  to  invade  Italy  from  the  north,  while 
the  Teutones  with  tiie  AntbroneSi  the  best  among  the  Cimbri,  and  the 
Timgenes  were  to  force  their  way  into  Italy  t&ough  southern  Gaul 
(102).  Marius  attempted  to  intercept  the  latter  biuid.  By  his  posi- 
tion at  the  junction  of  the  Is^  and  the  Rhdne,  he  covered  the  two 
military  roads  which  at  that  time  alone  connected  Gaul  and  Italy 
(Pass  of  the  Little  St  Bernard,  and  the  shore  road).  Futile  attempt 
of  the  barbarians  to  storm  the  Roman  camp.  They  passed  the  camp 
on  their  way  down  the  Rhdne.  Marius,  following  them,  defeated 
and  annihilated  their  army  in  the 

102.    Battle  of  Aquae  Bextiea  (Aix  in  Provence,  see  p.  125). 
The  king  of  the  Teutones,  Teutobody  was  captured.  Thereupon 
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MariuB  crossed  the  Alps  to  the  asBtstanee  of  his  colleague 
Cabulus,  whom  the  Cimbri,  having  reached  Italy  by  way  of 
the  Brenner  Pass,  had  discomfited  upon  the  Adige  and  dnyen 
behind  the  Po.    The  two  consuls,  hayin|^  joined  forces,  ad- 
vanced across  the  Po  and  annihilated  tiie  Cimbri  in  the 
101.    Battle    of   Veroellss    (m  caiiyns  RaudHs).     Triumph   of 
Marius,  who  was  hailed  by  the  multitude,  <*  the  third  RonuduB^" 
"  the  second  CamiUus" 
At  the  time  of  the  Cimbnan  war  occurred  the  complete  abolition 
of  the  Servian  military  organization,  according  to  which  military 
service  was  principally  a  tax  on  property,  but  which  had  already 
been  several  times  altered.    This  had  also  long  been  the  principle 
upon  which  the  military  service  of  the  Italian  allies  was  regulated. 
Hereafter  the  system  of  a  citizen  levy  was  supplemented  by  a  r^ 
cruiting  system,  principally  of  course  from  the  idle  and  lazy  portion 
of  the  population,  and  by  a  system  of  reinforcements,  whereby  cavalry 
and  light-armed  troops  were  drawn  henceforward  from  the  con- 
tingents of  subject  and  vassal  princes.     A  separate  military  order 
was  formed,  which  was  distinct  from  the  civil  order  and  opposed  to 
it.    The  organization  of  the  army,  the  strength  and  divisions  of  the 
legions  (henceforward  6000  men  in  10  cohorts),  also  underwent  im- 
portant changes. 

103-99.    Second  servile  liiBiirrection  (in  Sicily)  under  Tryphon 

and  Athenion,  which  was  put  down  by  the  consul,  Mamus 

AquUlius,Biter  a  hard  struggle. 

100.    Marius,  fOr  the  aizth  time  oonstil,  aiming  at  the  royal  power, 

joined   the  leaders   of  the  people,  the  prsetor  C  ServiUuB 

Glauda  and  L,  Apptdeius  Saturmnus,  with  the  purpose  of  overtlirow- 

ing  the  constitution.    Satuminus,  having  gamed  the  tribunate  by 

murder,  procured  by  violent  means  a  division  of  lands  among  the 

veterans  of  Marius.    The  consul  Q.  MeteUus  went  into  voluntary 

banislmiient.    The  murder  of  C  MemndtUf  who  had  been  nominated 

consul  for  the  year  99,  led  to  an  actual  contest  in  the  forum  between 

the  optimates    and  the  popular  party.     Satuminus   and   Glauoia 

being  Detrayed  by  their  accomplice,  Marius,  were  killed,  with  many 

of  their  followers. 

99.  Q.  MeteUus  recalled  to  Rome.  Marius^  hated  by  both  parties  on 
98.  account  of  his  equivocal  conduct,  went  for  a  time  to  Asia. 
91.  Three  bills  brought  forward  by  the  tribune  M.  Liviiu  ^Dm- 
sub: 
1.  Reform  of  the  judicial  department  (lex  Judiciarid),  which  re- 
stored to  the  senate  the  places  on  the  juries  which  haa  been  taken 
from  it,  at  the  same  time  enlarging  the  senate  by  the  addition  of  300 
equites.  2.  A  new  division  of  lands  (lex  agraria).  3.  Bestowal  of 
the  right  of  citizenship  on  the  Italians  (de  civitate  sociis  danda).  The 
first  two  proposals  were  adopted  by  the  comiti»,  but  declared  null 
and  void  by  the  senate  ;  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  bring^g  the  third 
before  the  people,  Drusus  was  assassinated. 

The  disappointment  of  the  Italian  allies  who  had  fixed  their  hopes 
upon  Livius  caused  the  revolt  of  nearly  all  the  Italians  exoeptinfip  the 
£atin8f  most  of  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  and  some  southern  citie% 
and  led  to  the 
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91--88.     Maredan  or  social  war. 

The  Italians  formed  a  federal  republic  under  the  name  Italia^  gov- 
erned bj  a  senate  of  500  senators  from  all  Italian  tribes.  The  capital 
was  Carfinnan.    They  appointed  two  consuls  and  twelve  pr»tors. 

The  terrible  danger  reconciled  for  the  moment  the  parties  at  Rome, 
and  caused  the  adoption  of  energetic  measures  :  repeated  levies  of 
citizens,  and  enrollment  of  Jreedmen  in  the  armv.    The  best  generals 
of  both  parties  offered  to  serve  under  the  consuls. 
90.      At  the  seat  of  war,  in  the  north,  Maruu  fought  against  the 
Marsians  and  the  other  Sabellian  tribes,  for  the  most  part, 
successfully.    The  Roman  consul,  RtUUius,  fell;  Cn,  Pompeitis 
Strabo,  defeated  at  first,  was  afterwards  victorious.    At  Uie 
southern  seat  of  war  (Campania,  Sammum,  Lucania\  the  allies 
got  so  decidedly  the  better  of  the  Roman  consul,  L.  Julius 
CoBsar,  in  spite  of  the  dashing  forays  of  Sulla,  that  the  Etrus- 
cans and  Umbrians,  in  the  north,  who  had  before  remained 
faithful,  were  encouraged  to  revolt.    In  order  to  prevent  this 
a  law  was  passed 

Gxantiiig  the  right  of  oitizenBhip  to  the  Latins  and  to  all  districts 

among  the  above  peoples  which  had  remained  faithful  (lex 

Julia). 
89.      Successful  conclusion  of  the  war  in  the  north.     Superiority 

of  the  Roman  arms  in  the  south,  especially  under  Bulla. 
By  the  lex  PUwtior-Papvria  Roman  citizenship  was  given  to  aU  Ital- 
ians who  applied  for  it ;  thev  were,  however,  included  in  8  tribes  only 
which  were  especially  desif^ted.  The  towns  of  Cisalpine  Gaol 
which  had  municipal  organizations  received  Latin  rights  {lex  Pon^ 
peia). 
88.      By  this  concession  the  war  in  the  south  was  also  in  the  main 

brought  to  a  dose. 

88-84.    First  Mithridatic  war. 

Cause :  Mithradates  or  Mltluidates  VI.,  king  of  Pontus  (120- 
63),  had  extended  his  power  over  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Black 
Sea  (Colchis)  and  along  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  (Crimea,  and 
southern  Russia).  Kingdom  of  the  Bosphorus.  He  had  conquered 
Paphlaffonia  and  Cajppadoda  and  had  provoked  the  interference  of 
the  seiuite  by  his  encroachments  on  the  client  cities  of  Rome  in  Asia 
Minor.  Already  had  Sulla,  who  was  then  proconsul  in  Cilicia,  in 
92^  taken  arms  against  him,  and  reinstated  a  kine  in  Cappadocia. 
A  second  expulsion  of  this  king,  and  quarrels  of  Miuiridates  with  the 
king  of  Bithynia,  who  was  supported  oy  the  Roman  consul  M.  AquU" 
tftif ,  led  to  war. 

88.  Mithridates  defeated  Nicomedes,  kinff  of  Bithynia,  on  the  Any- 
niaSf  a  branch  of  the  Halys,  defeated  the  Roman  generals,  Op- 
jMttf,  Cassius,  and  AquUUtts  (the  latter  being  cruelly  put  to  death^,  and 
drove  them  out  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  joined 
him,  and  upon  an  order  issued  from  EphesuSi  put  to  death  in  one 
day  all  the  Italians  within  their  walls  (80,000,  or  according  to  others 
1£0,000). 
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Bnlla,  the  oonsul  for  88,  was  on  the  point  of  Btarting  for  Asia  to 
attack  Mithridates,  when  there  broke  out  the 

88-82.    Civil  war  between  Sulla  (optimates)  and  Ma- 
rius  (democrats). 

Direct  oause  :  the  reyolutionary  proposals  of  the  tribune  P.  SyJr 
piciuSf  which  were  carried  by  the  most  violent  means,  and  particularly 
designed  to  secure  the  division  of  the  new  citizens,  ItaliaDS  and  freed- 
men,  among  (dl  the  35  tribes  (tU  novi  cives  libertinique  in  omnes  tribua 
distribuererUur). 

88.  The  populace  under  the  control  of  demaffogues  deprived  Sulla 
of  the  chief  command  and  gave  it  to  his  opponent  Marius^ 
with  TOoconsular  power.  Sulla  marched  with  his  army  from  Nola 
upon  Kome  and  took  the  city  by  storm.  Sidpicius  and  eleven  other 
outlaws  were  killed  upon  the  flight.  Marius  escaped  by  way  of  ilfm- 
tumcB  to  Africa. 

Sulla  restored  the  old  order  of  voting  in  the  centuries  as  it  had 
existed  under  the  Servian  constitutioii,  but  had  been  given  up  in  241 
(p.  112),  and  decreed  that  in  future  the  popular  assemblies  should 
not  vote  upon  any  measure  which  had  not  previously  passed  the 
senate. 

87.    An  optimate,  Cn.  OctotnM,  and  a  democrat,  L.  Comdim  Cliina, 
were  elected  consuls.    Solla,  as  proconsul^  took  the  command 
in  the  Mithridatic  war. 
During  Sulla's  absence  Cvma  endeavored  to  renew  the  laws  of 
Sulpidns  by  violence.    After  a  bloody  struggle  in  the  forum  he  was 
driven  out  by  the  optimates.    He  formed  an  army  in  Campania 
of  armed  bands  of  dissatisfied  Italians,  liberated  slaves,  etc.,  and 
uniting  with  the  aged  Marina,  who  had  returned  from  Africa,  with 
Q.  Sertoriua  and  Cn,  Papirius  CarbOf  advanced  upon  Rome,  which  was 
compelled  to  surrender.    Revolutloiiary  reig^  of  terror  in  the 
city.    Five  days'  slaughter  at  Marius'  command  of  all  optimates  who 
had  not  fled  (among  others  X.  and  C  Ccesar,  M,  Antontus,  P,  Cras- 
gu8f  Q.  Catidus),  confiscation  of  their  property,  plundering  and  out- 
rages of  the  armed  bands. 
86.    Marias  (for  the  7th  time)  and  dnna,  consuls  ;  Sulla  deposed 
in  his  absence.    Death  of  Marius,  over  seventy  years  old. 
L,  Valerius  Ftaccus  was  made  consul  in  his  stead  and  appointed 
by  the  popular  party  to  the  command  of  the  Mithridatic  war. 
87-84.    Tyrannical  government  of  Cinna  at  Rome,  regardless  of  the 
newly  restored  democratic  constitution. 
Meantime  the  outlawed  Sulla  was  conducting  the  war  against 
Mithridates.    The  latter  had  sent  his  general  Archdaus  with  an  army 
and  fleet  to  Greece,  where  most  of  the  cities  joined  him  at  once,  par- 
ticularly Athens  under  the  government  of  Artstion. 
87.    SuUa  landed  with  30,000  men  in  Emrus^  advanced  to  Bceof^, 
drove  Archelaus  and  Aristion  out  of  the  country  and  besieged 
the  former  in  P^ratw,  the  latter  in  Athens.    lie  defeated  an 
86.       army  of  relief  from  Pontns,  and  after  a  tedious  siege  captured 
March.    Athens.    Sulla  defeated  Archelaus,  who  had  voluntarily 
evacuated  Pirtens,  eone  by  sea  to  Bcsotia,  and  joined  the  rein- 
forcements sent  by  Mithridates,  in  the 
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86L    Battle  of  Chanronea  and  in  the  next  year  in  the 
85.    Battle  of  Orohomeniui,  after  which  he  went  into  winter  qnar- 
ters  in  Thesaaly.    In  the  following  ^ear  Sulla,  Bupported  dv  a 
fleet  of  ships,  collected  from  Asia  Mmor  and  Syria  by  LuadkUf 
marched  through  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  crossed  tne  Helles- 
pont to  Asia,  and  throagh  the  mediation  of  Archelaus  concluded 
84.    Peace  with  Mtthridatea  in  Dardanos.    I.  Evacuation  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Awif  restoration  of  all  conquests  made  by 
Miihridates,  and  reinstatement  of  the  kin|[8  of  BUhynia  and  Cappor 
dodo.    II.  Mithridates  surrendered  80  ships  of  war  and  paid  3000 
talents.    After  the  conclusion  of  peace,  Sulla  turned  his  attention  to 
the  Roman  army  of  the  democratic  party  which  had  gone  to  Asia  in 
86  under  the  consul  I^laccui,  and,  after  his  murder,  had  f ousht  suo- 
oessfuUy  under  Fimbria  (victory  over  the  younger  Mithriaates  at 
Miletopolis)*    A  part  of  the  army  having  gone  over  to  Sulla,  Fim- 
Ixria  committed  suicide,  whereupon  the  rest  of  his  army  joined  SuUa. 
After  leaving  these  troops  behind  (milites  Flaviani,  two  legions)  under 
Licinius  MurenOy  and  ii^ctine  upon  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
tiie  immense  fine  of  20,000  talents  ($25,000,000),  which  LucuUus  was 
to  collect,  Sulla  sailed  from  Ephenu  to  PirceuSf  went  by  land  to  PtUrcBf 
and  thence  by  sea  to  Italy. 

83.  Sulla  landed  with  40,000  men  in  Brundisium,  After  the  death 
of  Cinna  (84),  during  a  mutiny  in  Ancona,  where  he  intended 
to  embark  against  Sulla,  his  colleagues  Carho,  the  younger  Martm^ 
and  Sertorius  were  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party ;  never- 
theless for  the  year  83  neither  of  them,  but  instead  two  incapable 
men,  L,  Scipio  and  C  Norbantttf  were  elected  consuls.  Sulla,  who 
upon  landing  was  joined  by  the  23-year  old  Cn.  Pompeina  with 
an  army  of  volunteers,  formally  guaranteed  their  rights  to  the  Ital- 
ians and  marched  against  the  consuls.  He  conquered  Norbanus  on 
Mt.  TifcUa  and  open^  negotiations  with  Scipio,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  entire  army  of  the  latter  went  over  to  Sulla. 
SSL  Sulla  rested  for  the  winter  in  Capua,  and  fought  during  the  fol- 
lowing year  against  the  youngei?  Marias  and  Carho,  who  had 
been  appointed  consius.  At  Saeriportus  Sulla  defeated  Marvusj  who 
retired  to  Prcenegte,  where  he  was  surrounded  by  a  division  of  the  army 
under  Q.  0/eUa,  Sulla  perceived  this,  and  passed  rapidly  through 
Borne  to  attack  the  democrats  in  Etruria,  whither  also  a  jMirt  of  ms 
army  under  Meidlus,  PompeiuSf  and  Crasstu  had  already  forced  its 
way  from  Picenum  and  Umbria  and  were  pressing  Carho  hard.  On 
receipt  of  the  news  that  strong  Samnito  bands  were  advancing  to  the 
relief  of  Proneste,  Sulla  went  back  to  Latium,  prevented  the  relief 
of  Pneneste,  and  repulsed  an  attack  of  the  Sanmites  upon  Rome 
(Nov.  82).  More  than  3000  prisoners  were  slaughtered  at  Sulla's 
command.  Frsneste  surrendered,  the  yomu^er  Marina  was  put  to 
death  by  his  slaves  at  his  own  command.  The  party  of  Marius  in 
northern  Italy  had  already  been  completely  defeated  at  FavenHa, 
Carho  and  S^iorius  fled.  Sulla  took  terrible  venseance  upon  the  con- 
anered  cities  and  towns  of  Italy.  The  par^  of  Marius  in  Spain  was 
defeated  at  a  later  time  by  C  Annku  and  Vaieritu  Flaccus  ;  m  StcUf 
and  Africa  it  was  defeated  by  Pcmpdus,  whom  Sulla  allowed  to  trx> 
omph,  and  saluted  with  the  surname  of  Magnus. 
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82.    Bulla  had  himself  appointed  dictator  in  Borne  for  an  on* 
limited  time,  for  the  sake  of  reorganizing  the  oommonwealth 
(dictator  rmpMicct  constituendcBj  a  power  analogous  to  that  of  the  de- 
cemyirs). 

Reactionary  Reign  of  Terror.  ProscrjptUm  litta  of  the  evU 
minded  {lex  de  proscribendis  malis  civUms),  The  nnmber  of  the  out- 
lawed, on  whose  death  a  reward  was  set,  and  whose  property  was 
confiscated  amounted  to  4700.  Allotments  of  lands  to  the  veterans 
of  Sulla  and  establishment  of  military  colonies  with  full  right  of 
citizenship  in  the  territories  of  cities  of  the  hostile  pa^y  whose 
right  of  citizenship  was  abrop;ated.  Liberation  of  10,000  sLayes  be- 
longing to  the  proscribed  citizens,  and  bestowal  upon  them  of  the 
right  of  citizenship  (the  so-called  Comeliansy 
83-81.    Second  Mithrldatlo  "War, 

conducted  by  the  proprietor  Murena  (p.  131),  who  occupied 
Cappadocia,  which  Mithndates,  in  spite  of  the  peace,  had  not  com- 
pletely evacuated,  and  invaded  Pontus,  where  he  was  defeated  by 
Mithridates  and  obliged  to  withdraw.  The  war  ended  in  a  treaty 
which  was  a  renewal  of  the  first  peace. 

Attempt  at  a  conservative  aristocratic  reform  of  the  government 
in  Rome,  by  a  series  of  laws  originated  by  Sulla  (leffes  Comdiai). 
Reorganization  of  the  senate  whidi  had  silvered  severely  from  the 

Sroscriptions  of  the  civil  wars.    It  was  now  enlarged  in  an  unprece- 
ented  manner  by  the  addition  of  300  members  to  be  chosen  dv  the 
comtia  tributa.    Admission  to  the  senate  became  a  prerogative  of  the 

auiestorship.  Henceforward  20  qucuton  were  annually  elected  by 
lie  coTMtia  tribuia.  Abolition  of  the  censors'  privilege  of  revising 
the  roll  of  the  senate  every  five  years,  and  consequent^  introduction 
of  the  irremovability  of  uie  senators.  Thus  the  senate,  for  a  short 
time,  was  indirecdy  chosen  by  the  people,  and  acquired  a  rqn'egenta-' 
twe  character.  l!ne  places  in  the  juries  which  C.  Gracchus  had 
transferred  to  the  equUes  (p.  12S)  were  restored  to  the  senate* 
The  privileges  of  the  senate  were  further  increased  ;  it  acquired,  in 
particular,  me  right  of  prolonging  the  term  of  office  of  proconsuls 
and  proprfBt(»8,  and  of  removing  uiem.  The  condtice  lost  the  power 
of  electing  the  priests,  which  nad  been  given  them  in  104,  the 
priestiy  colleges  receivine  again  the  right  of  filling  tiieir  own  vacan- 
cies. On  the  other  hand  SuUa  gave  up  the  Servian  order  of  voting, 
the  restoraticNi  of  which  had  bSsn  attempted  in  88.  Powers  of  the 
tribxmes  of  the  people  reduced,  misuse  of  the  right  of  interpellation 
punished  with  heavy  fines,  the  right  of  the  tribmies  to  initiate  r(M;a- 
tions  subjected  to  the  approval  of  the  senate  ;  it  was  also  decreed  wat 
acceptance  of  the  tribunate  conveyed  iocapaoity  for  accepting  higher 
offices.  Reorganization  of  the  department  ofjugtux,  increase  of  the 
perpetual  courts  {qtiassticnes  perpetuas).  Henceforward  8  prsstors. 
Criminal  legislation  (lex  de  ticarus,  dejaleo,  etc.). 
81.  Sulla  permitted  the  election  of  consuls,  but  continued  to  conduct 

the  government  under  the  titie  of  dictator.    For  the  year 
80.  He  caused  himself  and  his  companion  in  arms,  Q.  MetelhUy  to 

to  be  elected  consuls,  and  so  biidged  the  way  to  oonstitational 

government- 
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79.  Sulla  voluntarily  abdicated  the  diotatorsbip  and  retired  to 

priTate  life. 
78.  DeatSl  of  Sulla,  probably  in  consequence  of  a  hemorrhaffe.^ 
78-77.    Attempt  of  M.  JSmlius  Lq)iau8  (consul  with  Q,  Lutatiig 

Catulxis,  78)  and  the  Marian  M.  Junius  Bruius,  to  violently 
overthrow  the  work  of  Sulla.  Lepidus,  on  his  way  from  Etruria  to 
Bome  at  the  head  of  an  army,  waj»  defeated  on  the  Campus  Martins 
by  CcUulus ;  defeated  a  second  time  at  CosOy  he  fled  to  Sardinia, 
where  he  fell  sick  and  died.  Brutus  was  forced  by  Pompeius  to  sur- 
zender  at  Mutma,  and  was  afterwards  put  to  death. 

80-72.  War  agrainst  Bertorius, 

who  in  83  had  been  allotted  LusUarUa  and  Spam  as  lus  prov- 
ince. He  had  been  driven  out  (82)  by  Sulla's  generals,  and,  after 
leading  a  roving  life  as  an  adventurer  along  the  coasts  of  Spain  and 
Africa,  returned  to  Lusitania.  Here  this  partv  leader,  alike  distin- 
guished as  statesman  and  general,  had  founded  an  independent  sov- 
ereignty. Q.  MeteUus  and  even  Cn.  Pompeius  waeed  for  a  Ion?  time 
nnsuccessf ol  war  against  him.  He  formed  an  afiiance  with  Milk'nr 
dateSf  but  was  murdered,  in  72,  by  his  subordinate  Perpema.  The 
latter  was  defeated  and  executed  by  Pompeius. 

78-71.  War   of  the  Qladiators  and  (third)   Servile 
War. 

Bands  of  gladiators  who  had  escaped  from  a  gladiatorial  school  at 
Capua  occupied  Vesuvius  under  command  of  two  Grauls  and  the 
Thraciau  Spartaous,  and  from  this  vantage-ground  plundered  and 
burned  throughout  the  neighborhood.  Kemforced  by  numerous 
slaves  they  g^w  to  an  army,  and  defeated  four  Roman  armies  in 
succession.  SpartacuSf  who  wanted  to  leave  Italy,  was  forced  by  his 
companions  to  remain.  He  marched  upon  the  capitaL  Terror  in 
Borne.  The  pr»tor  M.  Uoiniua  Crassua  received  the  chief  com- 
mand. The  insurgents  refrained  from  attacking  Rome  and  wandered 
about  Italy  ravaging  and  plundering.  Crassus  defeated  them  in  two 
battles,  in  the  second  of  which,  on  uie  SUarus,  Spartaous  fell,  fight- 
ing valiantly.  The  remnants  of  the .  bands  were  annihilated  by  Pon^ 
peiusy  who  was  returning  from  Spain. 

In  70  the  consuls  M.  Uoiiiiiui  Craasfis  and  Cn.  Pompeius  ACag- 
nua  restored  to  the  tribimate  the  privileges  whiok  it  had  lost  under 
Sulla  (p.  132).  The  Aurelian  law  (lex  ^urWia),  passed  during  their 
consulate,  repealed  the  enactment  of  Sulla  that  the  jurors  should  be 
taken  ezclasively  from  the  senators  ;  henceforth  one  third  should  be 
senators,  two  thirds  men  of  the  equestrian  census  (of  these  one  half 
should  be  taken  from  the  so-called  tribtmi'^jararU),  Already,  in  72, 
the  privilege  of  the  censors,  of  revising  the  roll  ot  the  senate,  which 
SiUla  had  abolished,  had  been  restored  (p.  132),  and  probably  five 
years  beeame  again  the  length  of  the  censors'  term  of  office.  64 
senators  were  expelled  from  we  senate  by  the  censors  GeUiua  and  Ler^ 
tulus. 

1  He  did  not  die  of  the  so-called  Phihirians.  Of.  Monunsen,  Mtst,  of  Rome, 
IU.p.a90. 
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78-^7.    War  against  the  pirates. 

The  result  of  the  neglect  of  the  Roman  marine  since  the  destnuv 
tion  of  Carthage,  and  of  the  oppression  of  the  Roman  TOyemors  in 
Asia  was  a  constant  increase  of  piracy.  There  gradua[Uy  grew  up 
an  organized  pirate-community,  ^ose  principal  seats  were  Crete  and 
CUicia,  The  pirates  controlled  the  entire  Mediterranean  as  far  as 
the  columns  ox  Hercules,  and  captured  the  vessels  which  were  convey- 
ing grain  to  Rome. 
78.    War  had  been  waged  with  the  pirates  since  78,  at  first  under  the 

proconsul  of  Aaak,  P.  SermHus,  who  destroyed  many  pirate 
75.       cities,  and  in  the  year  75  took  possession  of  Isauria^  PamphyUOf 

Pitidia,  for  Rome,  under  the  name  of  Cilida,  and  afterwards 
74.       under  the  prtetor  M,  ArUonius,  who  possessed  most  extensive 

powers,  but  accomplished  little,  and  in  71  died  at  Crete  alter 

being  defeated  by  the  Cretans. 
68.  Metdlus  after  a  long  contest,  subdued  Crete  (province  since  67), 

whose  inhabitants  lived  for  the  most  part,  upon  piracy.    As 

piracy  still  continued, 
67.  Pompelus  received,  on  the  motion  of  Gabinius  (lex  Gabinia),  for 

three  years  unlimited  oommand  over  the  whole  Mediterrar 
nean  and  its  coasts  for  fifty  miles  inland  ;  the  public  treasuries  and 
resources  of  all  the  provinces  and  client  states  were  placed  uncondi- 
tionally at  his  disposal.  In  three  months  Pompeius,  in  two  short  cam- 
paiens,  completedl^  cleared  first  the  western,  then  the  eastern, 
Mediterranean  of  pirates,  captured  3000  vessels,  put  to  death  10,000 
pirates,  destroyed  their  fortresses,  captured  20,000  men,  and  settled 
them  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  (Construction  of  Pompeiopolis  in 
Cilieia.) 

74-64.    Third  Mithridatio  war. 

Cause  :  Strained  relations  between  the  Romans  on  the  one  side,  and 
Mithridates  of  Ponttu  and  his  son-in-law,  Tigranea  of  Armenia,  on 
the  other.  The  latter  took  possession  of  the  Idngdoms  of  Cappadocia 
and  Syria*  When  Nicomedes  III.,  of  Biihynia,  likewise  son-m-law  of 
Mithndates,  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  Rome,  and  Bithynia  was 
made  a  Roman  province,  Mithridates  declared  war  and  occupied  Bi- 
thynia. 

74.  The  conduct  of  the  war  was  entrusted  to  the  two  consuls  L.  Ln- 
oulluB,  who  was  (o  enter  the  kingdom  of  Fontus  through  Fhry- 
na,  and  M,  AurelvM  Cotta^  who  sailed  with  the  fleet  for  the 
Fropontis.  Mithridates  defeated  the  latter  by  land  and  sea  at 
Chalcedan  and  laid  siege  to  Cyzicus,  which  was  relieved  by  Lu- 
oullus,  who  hastened  £rom  the  south. 
73.  Mithridates  was  forced  to  retreat  with  great  loss.  Lucullns  as 
proconsul  conducted  the  war  snccessfuuy  at  sea  ;  then  took  the 
offensive  on  land,  crossed  the  Halys  (Kisil  Irmak),  traversed 
PorUuSt  defeated  Mithridates  at  CabirOf  and  drove  the  king 
completely  out  of  his  kincdom.  He  took  refuse  with  his  son- 
in-law,  Tigranes,  while  Lucullus,  after  a  tedious  siege,  cap- 
7^70.  tured  the  trading  cities  Heracleti^  Sincpe,  Ammu,  and  occupied 
Armenia  Minor, 
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WiUumt  waitmg  for  aathority  from  the  senate,  Luculltu  opened 
war  upon  Tigrcmea,  crossed  the  £uphiate8  into  Armenia  proper,  de- 
feated Tigranes  in  the  famous 

69.    Battle  of  Tlgranooerta, 

captured  that  city,  and  then  turned  against  the  two  kings  who 
had  now  joined  forces.  Lucullus  forced  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates 
(68)  by  a  second  successful  encounter  with  the  enemy,  crossed  the 
xiyer  here  in  its  upper  course  for  the  second  time,^  marched  through 
the  Armenian  plateau  toward  Artazata,  the  residence  of  Tigranes, 
but  was  compelled  by  a  mutiny  among  his  soldiers  (P.  Clodius,  broths 
er-in-law  of  Lucullus)  to  begin  a  retreat  over  the  Tigris  to  Mesopo- 
tamia, long  before  he  had  reached  Artaxaia.^ 

Lucullus  took  Niaibis  by  storm,  but  was  obliged  to  cross  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Euphrates  again  to  rescue  a  mvision  of  the  army 
midi  bad  been  cut  off  (67).  Meantime  Mithndates  returned  to  Pon- 
tos  and  defeated  a  Roman  force  under  Triarius  at  Zela  {Ziekt). 
New  mutinies  in  the  army  of  LucuUiu,  who  was  at  the  same  time  in- 
formed that  he  was  slandered  at  Rome,  that  he  had  been  recalled,  and 
the  consul  M\  AciUus  Glabrio  appointed  in  his  stead.  Glabrio  went  to 
Asia,  but  in  consideration  of  the  difficult  position  of  affairs,  did  not 
assume  command.  Lue^us  conducted  the  Roman  army  by  a  mas- 
terly retreat  back  to  Asia  Minor. 

Mithndates,  having  not  only  reconquered  PontuSf  but  also  com- 
menced to  ravage  BWiyrda  and  Cappaaocia,  a  law  was  passed  at  the 
instance  of  the  tribune  of  the  people,  C  Maniliue  (Cicero's  oration, 
pro  imperio  Cn,  Pompeii,  or  pro  lege  MamLid),  entrusting 

M.    Gn.  Pompeius  with  the  commaiid  in  Asia  with  fmliniited 
powers. 

Unfriendly  meeting  of  Lucullus  and  Pompeius  at  Danala  in  Galatia. 
After  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  Parthians,  whom  he  piaranteed 
possession  of  Mesopotamia,  Pompeius  opened  the  campaign  partiy 
with  new  troops,  drove  Mithndates  out  of  Pontus,  and  defeated  him 
in  the 

66.  Battle  by  night  on  the  Lyooe  (Yeshil  Lrmak),  near  the  futoro 
NicopoUs  in  Armenia  minor.  Abandoned  by  Timnes,  Mithri- 
dates  fled  to  Colchis.  Pompeius  followed  as  far  as  the  Thasis,  retnn^ 
ing  then  to  Armenia,  where  his  ally,  the  kin^  of  the  Parthians,  had 
meantime  made  an  inroad.  At  Artaxata  TWranes  gave  himself  up 
to  Pompeius,  who  permitted  him  to  keep  Armenia  proper  for  his 
own  kingdom,  bat  took  from  him  all  his  conquests,  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
Cappadoda,  and  imposed  upon  him  a  fine  of  6000  talents. 
66.  After  an  expedition  northward,  where  he  fought  successfully 
with  the  Caucasian  tribes,  Pompeius  for  the  second  time  abanp- 
doned  the  pursuit  of  Mithridates,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Tauric 
Chersonese  (Crimea),  and  went  to  Pontus,  and  thence  to  Syria. 

I  Of.  Klepert,  Atlas  Antiauut,  Tab.  III. 

s  The  second  victory  of  LqcuUub  was  not  gained  nwr  Artaaata.  Gf 
Kommsen,  Hist.  o/jRome,  lY.  p*  70. 
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64-63.  Oigaaization  of  the  Roman  poesessioiis  in  Asia,  under  Pom- 
peius.  New  Provinces:  1.  Pontua,  comprising  Bithynia 
(already  treated  as  a  province  since  74),  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia, 
and  the  western  port  of  Pontus  proper,  along  the  coast.  The  rest 
of  the  kingdom  of  Mithridates  was  given  to  va^al  kings.  2.  Syria, 
comprising  at  first  only  the  coast  from  the  gulf  of  Issus  to  Damascus^ 
afterwards  considerably  enlarged.  3.  Cilicia,  reorganized  by  Pom- 
peius,  although  it  had  been  a  province  in  name  since  75.  It  included 
Pamphylia  and  Isauria  (p.  134).  These  Asiatic  provinces  were  much 
out  up,  and  surrounded  by:  (a)  territories  of  autonomous  cities } 
(h)  princely  and  priestly  sovereignties  under  Roman  supremacy. 
The  most  distinguished  of  the  vassal  kin^^s  of  Rome  in  the  east  were 
the  king  of  CappadociOy  and  Deiotarus,  king  of  GcUatia  (p.  78).  In 
Fislestine,  adFter  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple,  Pompeiua 
restored  Hyrcanus,  who  had  been  driven  out  by  his  brother,  as  high- 

griest  and  civil  governor,  but  made  him  tributary  to  Rome. 
3.  BffithridateB,  who  had  busied  himself  with  gigantic  schemes  of 
a  land  expedition  to  Italy,  killed  himself  at  PanticapcBum,  in 
tiie  Tauric  Chersonese,  in  consequence  of  the  revolt  oi  his  son^ 
Phamaces,  Upon  receipt  of  tms  news  Pompeius  returned  to 
Pontus.  He  confirmed  Phamaces  in  possession  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Bosphorus. 
61.  Return  of  Pompeius  to  Italy.  He  dismissed  his  army  at  Brun- 
disium,  and  entered  Rome  as  a  private  citizen.  Magnificent 
triumph,  lasting  two  days. 

66-62«    Conspiracy  of  Catiline. 

Union  of  the  democrats  and  the  anarMits.  Leaders  of  the  dem(^ 
crats:  M.  CraBBoa  and  C.  Juliua  CasBar  (bom  102  ?,  son-in-law  of 
Cinna,  outlawed  by  Sulla,  afterwards  pardoned,  67  quiestor  in  Spain, 
65  SBdile,  63  pontiiex  mazimus).  Leader  of  the  anarchists:  L.  Ser- 
giuB  Catllina,  ez-pnetor,  one  of  Sulla's  executioners.  The  demo^ 
crats  dreaded  tiie  reconciliation  of  Pompeius,  whose  military  dictator- 
ship was  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  with  the  optimates.  Hence 
they  sought  to  overthrow  the  existing  government  before  the  return 
of  Pompeius,  by  a  violent  revolution,  wiale  the  anarchists,  in  part  pro- 
letarians, in  part  young  men  of  honorable  families  who  were  sunk  in 
debt,  hoped  for  plunder  and  confiscation  of  property. 

The  Jirst  conspiracy,  in  66,  according  to  which  Uie  consuls  for  65 
were  to  be  murdered,  and  'Crassus  made  dictator,  and  Cassaty  master 
of  the  horse,  failed  of  execution  through  the  indecision  of  some  partici- 
pants. At  the  close  of  the  year  64,  it  was  again  renewed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  election  of  L,  CaiUina  and  C  Antonius  (also  a 
former  follower  of  SuUa)  at  the  consular  elections  for  63,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Coesar  and  Crcissus,  who  were  to  remain  in  the  background. 
Antoniiis  alone  was,  however,  actually  elected;  his  colleague  for  63 
was  M.  Tullina  Cioero,  a  ^vorite  lawyer  and  orator,  belonging  to 
no  party  unreservedly  (bom  106,  75  questor  in  Sicily,  70  prosecutor 
of  VerreSf  69  ssdile,  66  prsetor  urbanus).  The  latter  resigned  before- 
hand to  Antonius,  who  was  deep  in  debt,  the  lucrative  governorship 
of  Macedonia,  thereby  detachiug  him  from  the  conspirators. 
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Fonnation  of  an  insurgent  anny  in  Etmria,  under  C  ManUus^  a 
oomrade  of  Catiline;  at  J^me  organization  of  the  conspirators,  who, 
at  a  giyen  sisnial,  were  to  fire  the  city,  and  thereby  produce  universal 
eonfttsion.  Plan  of  Catiline  to  murder  his  competitors  at  the  con- 
sular election  for  62,  and  the  consul,  Cicero,  who  would  preside  oyer 
the  election.  Cicero,  informed  of  this  by  bis  spies,  denounced  the 
conspiracy  in  the  senate,  appeared  on  the  day  of  the  election  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  armed  guards,  and  defeated  the  election  of 
Catiline.  The  latter's  plan  of  haying  Cicero  surprised  and  murdered 
in  his  own  house  was  also  betrayed  and  failed. 

63.  Not.  8l  First  speech  of  Cicero  against  Catiline 
delivered  in  the  senate. 

Catiline  left  the  city,  and  betook  himself  to  the  army  of 
Manlius  in  Etruria. 

Nov.  9.  Second  speech  of  Cicero  against  Catiline,  to  the  people. 
The  accomplices  of  Catiline,  Lentultut,  Cethegva,  GabiniuSf 
StatUiuSf  and  C<epariu8,  vrere  taken  into  custody  on  the 
strength  of  written  proofs  of  guilt  obtained  by  Cicero. 

Dec.  3.  Third  speech  of  Cicero  against  Catiline,  to  the  people. 

Dec.  5.  Fourth  speech  of  Cicero  against  Catiline,  in  the  senate.  De- 
cree of  the  senate  that  the  traitors  be  strangled  in  prison  with- 
out trial  and  sentence  {Caaar  opposed  the  resolution  ;  Cqto's 
speech  determined  the  vote),  executed  by  the  consul  Cicero. 
Cicero  greeted  bs  pater  pcOrioB. 
The  consul  AnUmius  was  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  war 

against  Catiline.    His  lieutenant  defeated  Catiline  at  Pistoria  (62). 

Catiline  and  3000  of  his  followers  fell  on  the  field. 

62.  Casaar  administered  the  pmtorship  in  Rome.  A  part  of  his 
large  indebtedness  having  been  paid  by  Crassus,  he  went  for 

61.  the  year  to  Hispania  U&rior,  as  proprsetor,  where  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  lus  military  fame,  and  where  he  found  means 

to  discharge  bis  debts.    He  returned  bearing  the  honorary  title  of 

"  imperator,"  but  refused  to  triumph,  in  order  that  he  might  become 

a  candidate  for  the  consulship.    The  refusal  of  the  senate  to  grant 

the  allotment  of   lands  requested  by  Pompeiua  for  his  veterans, 

led  to  a  complete  break  between  Pompeius  and  the  government,  and 

resulted  in  the  so-called 

60.  First  Triumvirate, 

a  reciprocal  agreement  of  the  three  statesmen  PompeiuB, 
CsBsar,  and  Craaeiis.    They  secured  the  election  for  the  next  year 
of 
59.  Casaar  as  conaul. 

As  his  colleague,  the  optimate  M,  BibuluSf  and  the  senate  op- 
posed the  proposals  broi^ht  m  by  C»sar  for  an  agrarian  law,  espe- 
cially in  the  interests  of  Pompeius'  veterans  (lex  Julia  de  agro  cam- 
pano :  ut  ager  campanus  plehi  dimderetvT)^  and  the  ratification  of  the 
organization  of  Asia,  these  measures  were  submitted  to  the  popular 
assemblies  and  passed  by  them,  without  the  approval  of  the  senate. 
Violence  offered  BQnthu  and  M.  Pordus  Cato.  Bibulus  did  not 
dare  leave  his  house  again  during  his  year  of   office.    Intimate 
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friendship  and  close  family  ties  between  Cnsar  and  FompeiiiA. 
Cnsar's  daughter,  JuUa,  23  yean  old,  given  to  Pcftnpewa  in  numiage. 
On  the  motion  of  P.  Vatwius^  tribune  of  the  people,  C»sar  recei^d 
by  a  popular  decree  the  government  of  GWilia  Cisalpina  and  lUyri- 
cwn  for  5  years,  with  e^raordinary  powers.  At  Pompeius'  motion 
the  astounded  senate  added  OtalUa  Narbonensia.  (p.  125)  to  CsBsar's 
province.  A.  Gablnlns,  a  friend  and  militiury  companion  of 
Pompeius,  and  L.  Piso,  &ther-in-law  of  Cflasar,  were  elected  oonsids 
for  tne  following  year.  The  execution  of  the  agxarian  law  was  en- 
trusted to  Pompehu  and  Crasnu.  Before  C»sar  departed  for  his 
province, 
58.  The  absence  of  Cato  and  Cioero  from  Rome  was  procured 

by  P.  Clodiua,  tribune  of  the  people,  who  had  secured  this 
ofi&ce  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  patrician  rant  by  hasty  adoption  into  a 
plebeian  jbunily.  Cato  was  appointed  by  a  popular  vote  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  kin^om  of  Cyprus,  which  had  been  left  to  Rome  by 
will.  Cicero  was  ariven  to  flight  by  the  decree, "  Whoever  shall  have 
caused  the  execution  of  a  Roman  citizen  without  legal  sentence  shall 
be  punished  with  outlawry  "  (lex  Clodia :  ut  qui  cwem  Romanum  in^ 
demnatum  interemisset  ei  agua  et  igni  interdiceretur),  and  then  banished 
by  a  second  lex  Clodia  to  a  distance  of  400  Roman  miles  from  Rome. 
Clodius  caused  Cicero's  house  on  the  Palatine  to  be  burned*  and  his 
Tusculan  and  Formean  estate  to  be  ravaged. 
58-51.  Conquest  of  Gkiul  by  Cassar. 

Results  of  CiBsar's  eight  years  of  brilliant  warfare,  and  its 
meaning  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

1.  Annihilation  of  the  Celts,  as  a  nation,  for  whose  lasting  Romani- 
lation  C»sar  opened  the  way. 

2.  Creation  of  a  dam  which  for  four  centuries  protected  the 
Romano-Hellenic  civilization  against  destruction  by  the  German  bar- 
barians. 

3.  Enlargement  of  the  boundaries  <^  the  old  world,  not  only  by  the 
immediate  conquest,  but  also  througn  the  information  obtained  by 
Caesar's  expeditions  to  Britannia  and  Germania. 

4.  Acquirement  of  the  means  for  accomplishing  the  change,  now 
become  necessary,  of  the  Roman  republic  into  a  monarchv  :  we  vet- 
eran legions  and  troops  of  the  allied  states,  who  had  become  at- 
tached to  their  general  and  expert  in  war. 

58.  Victory  of  Ciesar  over  the  Helvetians,  who  had  invaded  Gaul, 
at  Bibraote,^  and  over  the  German  prince  Ariovistns,  N.  £. 
of  Vesontio  (Besan9on)  in  the  vicinity  of  Miihlhausen  in 
Alsace^  (Cesar,  BeUvm  GaUieuni,  I.). 

57.  Subjugation  of  the  Belgii.  Annihilation  of  the  NervH  in  Hen^ 
negau  bv  a  terrible  battle  on  the  Sombre,  not  far  from  Bavay 
(B.  Gdu,  III.).  In  the  southeast,  occupation  of  Octodurus 
(Martigny),  to  secure  the  Alpine  pass  of  the  Gfreat  St,  Bernard 

56.  Subjugation  of  the  Veneii   in  Armorica  (firetagne)  by  C»sar, 

1  On  the  site  of  the  modem  Autun,  according  to   v.  Qdler ;  two  miles  well 
ol  Auton  according  to  Napoleon  III.  ( Vie  de  Char.) 
<  See  Mommsen,  Jlitt.  of  Rome,  TV.  p.  344,  note. 
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after  liaid  fightmg  on  land  and  sea^  and  of  the  Aqmtam  by 
his  lieutenant  P.  Cratsus^  son  of  the  triumvir.  Jxt  the  north- 
east, suocessfnl  war  with  the  Mormi  and  Menaxni  (B.  Gall. 

m.). 

60.  CfBsar  drove  the  Grermanic  tribes  of  the  Utipetes  and  Tenckieri 
back  aoross  the  Rhine.  Passage  of  the  Rhine  on  a  bridge  of 
piles,  between  Ccblenoe  and  Andemaek.  After  a  stay  of  mteen 
days  on  the  right  bank,  Cssar  recrossed  the  stream.  (B, 
GaU.IV.) 
First  expedition  to  Britain  with  two  legions.  Departure  from  two 
ports,  one  of  which  was  Itiu$  partus^  £.  and  W.  of  Cape 
Gritnezy  landing  between  Dooer  fuid  DeaL^  probably  at  Wahmer 
CasOe.^  (BGaU.  lY.) 
6L  Second  enedition  to  Bntamf  with  five  legions.  CassivdaunuSf 
leader  of  the  British  Celts.  Cnsar  crossed  the  Stour  and  ibe 
Thames  QMtween  KingsUm  and  Brentford)^  while  Cassivelaa- 
nus  attacked  the  Roman  camp  where  the  ships  lay.  Retreat 
and  embarkation  of  Cssar  luter  he  had  received  hostages. 
{B.  OaU,  V.) 
63.    Insurrection  of  the  Eburonea  under  AmbiariXf  and  of  other  tribes. 

Ccesar  crossed  the  Rhine  a  second  time.    (B.  Gail,  VI.) 
52.    General  insurrection  of  the  Granis  under  the  Arvemian,  Veroin- 
getoxlx.    Siege  and  capture  of  Avaricum  (Bourges)  by  Csb- 
sar,  occupation  of  LiUetia  Paruiorum  (Fsris)  by  Labienus, 
Unsuccessful  siege  of  Gerffoma,  near  Clermont  in  the  Auvergne ; 
CsBsar,  compell^  to  retieat,  united  with  Labienus,    Sieee  of 
Alesia  (Alise  Sainte-Reine  at  Semur  in  the  Ddp.  Cdte  d'Or, 
between  ChAtillon  and  Dijon)  by  Cesar,  while  the  Roman 
army  was  in  turn  surrounded  and  besieged  by  the  insurgent 
army  of  relief ;  after  a  hard  fight,  complete  victo^  of  Cesar. 
Veroingetorlac  forced  to  snnender  himself.    J±e  was  exe- 
cuted at  Rome,  five  years  later  (B.  GalL  VII.). 
51.    Completion  of  the  subjugation  of  Transalpine  Gaul  (cruel  pun- 
ishment of  the  insurgents).    Ten  lepons  located  in  detach- 
ments throughout  the  country  held  it  m  obedience  to  Cesar. 
While  these  ma^iificent  feats  of  war  were  placing  the  older  miU- 
taiy  fame  of  Pompeius  in  the  shade,  the  latter  was  trying  unsuccess- 
fully to  master  the  anarchy  at  Rome.    Leader  of  the  ultrsrdemo- 
crats,  the  former  tribune,  P.  Clodvus  (pp.  135, 138V    In  opposition  to 
him  the  recall  of  M,  TuUius  Cicero  was  procured  m  57,  by  the  efforts 
of  the  tribune  T.  Annius  Milo.    In  the  same  year  M.  Porcius  Cato 
zetnmed  to  Rome.    The  aristocratic  reaction  opposed  the  armed  bands 
of  Clodvus,  which  patrolled  the  streets  and  lorum,  with  the  armed 
bands  of  Milo,    The  attempt  of  the  republicans  in  the  senate  to  free 
themselves  from  the  influence  of  the  mlers,  and  the  resolution  to 
revise  the  agrarian  law  passed  during  the  consulate  of  Cesar,  resulted 
in  a  renewal  of  the  aUiance  of  the  t£ee  statesmen. 

1  Compare  HeUer,  Ceesar't  EacpediHon  nadi  Briitamen,  in  the  Zeittehrift 
flt  attg.  Mrdhunde,  1865.  Aooording  to  v.  GWlar,  the  Jirti  expedition  started 
xnm  Jristawi  near  Cape  Oritnea,  the  second  from  Oalais. 
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In  56  a  meeting  of  tibe  trinmvin  Caesar,  Pompeltui,  and  CraaanSy 
and  their  followers  (200  senators)  took  place  in  Luoa.  In  conse- 
quence of  agreements  there  concluded,  the  election  of  Pompeiiia 
and  Craaaus  as  consuls  for  55  was  carried  by  the  use  of  force.  A 
decree  of  the  people  Qex  Trebanid)  then  assigned  to  Pompeius  the 
government  of  both  Spains  for  five  years,  and  to  Crassus  that  of 
SyriOf  while  Csesar's  command  in  Gcud  was  prolonged  for  Jive  years 
more,  and  the  payment  of  those  troops  which  he  had  recruited  on  his 
own  authority  was  assumed  by  the  state.  The  Roman  aristocracy 
was  obliged  to  submit  to  these  decrees. 

After  the  close  of  his  year  of  office  as  consul  Craaaua  went  to 
Syria  in  54,  where  he  undertook  in  53  an  expedition  against  the  Par^ 
thians.  He  suffered  a  terrible  defeat  at  Carrhae  in  Mesopotamia, 
and  was  shortly  after  killed  by  the  Parthiaus  during  an  interview 
with  one  of  their  satraps.  Pompeius  remained  in  £>me,  and  dele- 
gated the  administration  of  his  provinces  to  his  legates. 

In  52  ClodiuB  and  MUo  happening  to  meet  on  the  Via  Appia,  a 
fight  sprang  up  between  their  followers,  during  which  Clodius  was 
wounded,  and  then,  at  Mile's  command,  put  to  death.  Clodius' 
corpse  was  carried  to  the  Curia  Hastilia,  near  the  forum  in  Bome, 
and  there  burnt,  together  with  the  building.  To  put  an  end  to  the 
disturbances  of  the  mob  which  followed  i£is  event,  Pompeiua  was 
appointed  ''consul  without  a  colleague"  by  the  senate,  and  clothed 
with  dictatorial  power.  Trial  of  Milo,  who  was  condemned  by  the 
jurors,  in  spite  of  Cicero's  oration  ^  in  his  defence,  to  be  banished. 
Cicero  proconsul  in  Cilicia.  Breach  between  C»sar  and  Pompeius, 
whose  connection  had  been  previously  weakened  by  the  death  of  Julia 
(54).  Pompeius  selected  his  new  father-in-law,  MeteUus  Scipio,  for  his 
colleague  in  office,  caused  his  governorship  in  Spain  to  be  prolonged 
for  five  years,  and  deprived  Cosar  of  two  legions,  urging  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Parthian  war,  which  a  victory  hs^  already  ended. 

Pompeius  openly  reassumed  the  leadership  of  the  repMioan  arie^ 
tocracy  (lex  de  vi  et  awJbiiu).  Caeaar  remained  leader  of  the  democ- 
racy, which  under  a  constitution  without  representation  led  of  neces- 
sity to  monarchy.  Demand  of  the  senate  that  Ceesar  should  resien 
his  command  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  which  had  f ormeny 
been  granted  hun.  Refusal  of  the  senate  to  permit  Ciesar  to  stand 
for  the  consulship  during  his  proconsulship,  as  had  been  allowed  by 
the  citizens.    This  brought  about  the 

49-46.    Civil  war  between  GaBsar  and  Pompeius. 

The  senate  declared  Ceesar  a  public  enemy  (hoetis)  should  he 
not  disband  his  army  within  a  g^ven  time.  The  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
ple who  favored  Csssar  fled  to  him  at  Ravenna. 

49.    Ceesar,  with  one  legion,  crossed  the  brook  Rvincon,  the  boundary 
of  his  province,  and  thereby  opened  the  civil  war.    Great  con- 
sternation at  Itome.     Pompeius,  who  had  only  commenced  his  prepap 
rations,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  senate,  fled  to  Brundisium,   Ceesax^ 

1  Not  the  one  which  we  have,  llus  was  written  for  the  occasion,  but  the 
tumult  and  fear  prevented  its  delivery. 
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?emf  onsed  by  a  second  legion  which  had  oveitaken  him,  marehed 
through  UmbnOf  Picentan,  where  IhmUius,  at  Corjiniumy  was  obliged 
to  surrender,  and  Apulia  to  Brtmdisium,  to  which  he  laid  siege,  alter 
a  third  legion  of  veterans  had  joined  him,  and  he  had  levied  three 
new  lemons.  Pompeius  succeeded  in  conveying  his  troops,  by  two 
expeditions,  to  Greece,  before  the  capture  of  the  city.  Ciesar,  unable 
to  follow  him  from  lack  of  vessels,  commenced  the  construction  of  a 
fleet,  and  went  to  Rome.  There  he  quieted  the  apprehensions  of  a 
return  of  the  horrors  of  the  first  civil  war.  Magnanimous  behavior 
toward  his  foes  (Cesar,  Bdl.  Civ.  1-33). 

49.        CcBsar  went  by  land  to  Spain  to  subdue  Pompeius'  lesntes. 
Spring,    leaving  Trdwmu  to  besiege  MassiheL,    The  legates  of  Pom-  - 
49.  peius,  Afranius  and  PetreiuSy  were  compelled  to  surrender  at 

Aug.  Uerda  (Lerida),  N.  of  the  £bro,  and  their  army  was  dia- 
banded  (Cnsar,  Bdl,  do.  I.  34-87). 
VarrOt  who  commanded  in  Higpania  tdteriora,  threw  himself  into 
Codes  (Cadiz),  but  most  of  the  cities  loining  C»sar,  he  capitulated. 
On  Cfesar's  march  back  to  Italy,  MamuOj  wmch  was  suffering  from 
>«tarvation,  surrendered  on  being  threatened  with  a  storm  rCassar,  B^, 
Civ.  II.  1-22).  Meantime  CsBasr's  legate  Ctaio  had  reauced  Sidly 
to  subjection.  He  then  crossed  to  Africa,  where  he  was  at  first  victo- 
rious at  UHcay  but  was  afterwards  defeated  at  the  Bagradas  by  Juba^ 
king  of  Numidia,  who  had  declared  for  Pompeius,  and  fell  in  the 
batUe  (Csesar,  BeU.  Civ.  II.  23-44). 

C«esar,  during  his  absence,  was  proclaimed  dictator  at  Rome 
by  the  prsetor  M.  jEmUius  Lepidus  (on  the  authority  of  a  new 
lex  de  aicUUore  creando\  but  abdicated  the  office  uter  eleven 
days,  and  had  himself  appointed  consul,  with  P.  Serviliiu,  for 
the  year 
48w    while  that  part  of  the  senate  which  had  participated  in  Pom- 
peius' flight  to  Greece  prolonged  the  term  of  office  of  Pom- 
peius ana  all  the  officials  of  the  previous  year. 
Cesar  landed  in  northern  Epirus,  at  Oricum,  not  far  from  the 
promontonr  of  Acroceraunia,  with  a  part  of  his  army.    The  trans- 
ports which  returned  for  tiie  rest  of  the  troops  were  mostly  captured 
Dy  the  fleet  of  Pompeius;  and  the  coasts  of  Italy  being  sharply 
watched,  Cesar  was  placed  in  a  situation  of  great  difficulty,  as  M. 
AfUonms  was  able  to  transport  the  second  half  of  the  army  only  after 
several  months.    His  army  being  at  last  united,  Cesar  inclosed  the 
army  of  Pompeius  at  Dyrrhachium  by  a  Ion?  chain  of  militarv  posts^ 
Daity  skinmshes,  for  the  most  part  favorable  for  Cesar.    At  last 
however,  Pompeius  broke  through  Cesar's  line.    Casaar,  defeated 
and  compelled  to  retreat,  went  to  Thesaaty^  whither  Pompeius  fol- 
lowed him,  leaving  CaHo  in  Dyrrliachkm.    In  the  Thessalian  plain 
was  fought  the 

48.    Decisive  battle  of  Fharsaltis. 

Aug.  9.  Cesar,  with  about  22,000  men,  defeated  and  oompletely  scat- 
tered the  army  of  Pompeius,  which  had  more  than  twice 
that  strength;  20,000  men  laid  down  their  arms.    Pompeius  fled  to 
the  coast,  and  took  ship  for  Egypt  by  way  of  Leib<m.   At  the  command 
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of  the  minister  of  the  yonnfi^kingy  Ptolemseus,  he  was  mordeTed  apKm 
landing.  CiBBar  followed  Ponopeius  and  landed  in  Alexandria  with 
4000  men  (Csssar,  BeU.  Civ.  III.). 

Especial  honors  paid  to^  CsBsar  in  Rome  (cormUate  for  five  years, 
tribunate  for  life,  dustatorshxp  for  one  year).  Ciesar  having  taken  it 
npon  himself,  at  Alexandria,  to  decide  between  the  ten-year  old  P2o2e- 
mceuB  and  his  followers  and  his  sixteen-year  old  sister  Cleopatra,  there 
broke  out  the  so-called 

48-47.    Alexandrine  war, 

an  uprising  of  the  whole  population  of  Alexandria,  sup- 
ported by  the  Roman  army  of  occupation,  which  had  been  in  garrison 
there  since  the  restoration  of  the  king  Ptclemoem  AtUetes  (55).  Cnsar, 
besieeed  in  the  royal  palace,  was  in  tiie  greatest  danger,  from  which 
only  his  reckless  darmg  rescued  hinL  fie  caused  the  Egyptian  fleet 
to  be  set  on  fire,  whereby  the  famous  library  of  Alexandria  (p.  77) 
was  also  burned.  Cesar,  with  the  help  of  an  army  of  relief  which 
arrived  from  Asia,  defeated  the  Egyptian  army  on  the  Nile.  The 
young  king  Ptolemsus  was  drowned  on  the  flight.  The  government 
was  given  to  Cleopatra  and  her  younger  brother,  ttnder  Roman  «u- 
premacy,  and  a  Roman  garrison  was  left  in  Alexandria.  Cesar  went 
to  Asia  Minor,  and  in  a  five  days*  campaign  (vent,  vidi,  vici)  ended 
the 

47.    "War  againat  Phamaoes, 

son  of  Mithridates  (p.  136),  who  had  occupied  Pontus,  Arme- 
nia Minor,  and  Cappadocia.  Ciesar  defeated  him  at  Zda  and  forced 
him  to  fly.  Fharnaces  fell  in  battle  against  a  revolted  governor. 
Arrangement  of  the  Asiatic  relations.  Deiotarus,  who  hM.  fought 
against  Ciesar  at  Fharsalus,  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  kingdom. 

Return  of  Caesar  to  Rome.  After  he  had  subdued  a  mutmy  of  the 
tenth  legion,  he  imdertook  the 

47-46.    War  in  AfHoa 

against  the  adherents  of  Pompeius,  Sextus  Pompeius,  Scipio, 
Cato,  Labienus,  Petreiue,  king  Juba,  Caesar  landed  at  Hadrumetum, 
where  he  was  in  great  danger,  since  the  larger  part  of  his  force  did 
not  arrive  till  later  in  consequenco  of  a  storm.  After  several  unim- 
portant encounters  Csesar  aefeated  and  annihilated  the  republican 
army,  which  far  outnumbered  his  own,  in  the 

46.    Battle  of  Thapsna, 

during  and  after  which  50,000  of  the  enemy  were  slaughtered 
by  Csesar's  embittered  soldiers.  Scipio  killed  himself  on  the  flight, 
(joto  committed  suicide  in  Utka,  Petreius  and  Juba  asreed  to  kill  one 
another,  in  a  personal  contest.  Juba  struck  Petreim  down;  and  being 
himself  but  sUghtly  wounded,  had  himself  killed  by  one  of  his  slaves. 
Labienus  and  Sextua  Pompeius  escaped  to  the  hitter's  brother,  Cn. 
Pompeius,  in  Spain. 

A  part  of  Ifumidia  was  united  with  the  province  of  Africa  by 
Csesar;  the  rest  was  given  to  Bocchus,  king  of  eastern  Mauritania. 

Return  of  Csesar  to  Rome,  where  he  celebrated  four  triumphs,  for 
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Gixulf  Egyptf  Phamace»y  Africa,  Entertainments  for  the  peo^e,  splen- 
did games,  distribution  of  gold  and  grain.  Gsesar  was  appomted  dio- 
tator  for  10  years,  and  censor  without  a  colleague,  under  the  title 
prctfectus  morwi^  for  3  ^ears.  Correction  of  the  Calendar,  by  an 
extraordinary  intercalation  of  67  days  in  the  year  46;  thereafter  there 
was  a  solar  year  of  365^  days  (a  leap-year  eyery  four  years  wUhout 
exception), 

4&-45.    Wax  against  the  sons  of  Pompeius, 

Cnceus  and  Sexhts,  and  the  rest  of  the  Pompeian  party.  Al- 
though repulsed  before  Corduba  by  Seztu8  Pompeius,  Cesar  by  great 
exertions  defeated  both  brothers  in  the 

45.    Battle  of  Monda,  north  of  Ronda,  between 

Cordova  and  Gibraltar^  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  lead  the 
legions  against  the  enemy  in  person.  Oyer  30,000  Pompeians  were 
sl^n,  and  among  them  LabienuSf  Varus,  Cn,  Pompeius  ;  Sextus  es- 
caped. 

After  Cesar  had  returned  to  Rome  he  caused  the  senate  to  appoint 
him  at  first  (45)  consul  for  10  years,  afterwards  (44)  dictator,  and 
censor  y^  Zt/e.  Since  48  he  had  borne  the  new  official  title  Impera- 
tor,  which  denotes  the  possessor  of  the  imperiumf  the  concept  of  civU 
and  military  official  power.^  This  included  full  control  of  the  finances 
and  the  nulitary  power  of  the  state,,  and  also  the  right  of  coining 
money  with  the  portrait  of  the  ruler  of  the  state.  As  praafectus  morum 
(censor)  Cesar  had  the  right  of  enlarging  the  senate  ;  as  pondfez 
maximus  he  possessed  the  control  of  religious  affairs  ;  as  possessor 
since  48  of  a  power  resembling  that  of  the  tribunes,  he  had  the  ini- 
tiatiye  in  legislation,  and  was  the  inyiolable  (sacrosamctm)  protector 
and  representative  of  the  people.  Accordingly  the  position  and 
powers  of  the  new  democratie  monarch  were  almost  exactly  analo- 
gous to  those  of  the  old  Roman  kings. 

The  people  retained,  neyertheless,  at  least  in  form,  a  share  of  the 
sovereignty,  all  laws  affectine  the  constitution  requiring,  as  under  the 
republic,  to  be  ratified  by  we  comitie,  which  were,  however,  easily 
controlled.  The  senate  became  again,  what  it  had  been  under  the 
kings,  an  advisatory  council  only.  Cesar  brought  the  number  of 
members  up  to  900  and  increased  the  number  of  questors  from  20  to 
40.  Election  to  this  office,  it  will  be  remembered  (p.  132),  admitted 
the  holder  to  the  senate.  The  democratic  monarch,  however,  exercised 
to  the  utmost  his  right  of  appointing  senators,  and  thereby  eravely 
offended  the  nobility.  Ex-^seiUurions,  Spaniards,  Gauls,  sons  otf reed- 
men,  etc.,  found  through  him  admission  to  the  senate.  The  monarch 
Jiad  an  extensive  riffht  of  nomination  at  the  elections  of  magistrates. 

Restoration  of  the  old  royal  jurisdiction  exercised  by  decision 
of  the  monarch  alone,  from  whose  sentence  there  was  no  appeal,  — a 
right  which,  of  course,  was  but  rarely  exercised  (trial  of  Lxgarius  and 
otDeiotarus^.  In  general  the  ordinary  judicial  system  was  retained. 
Pretors  increased  to  16. 

Reorganization  of  the  military  system.    Creation  of  legati  leffionis 

1  Of.  Mommaen,  Hist,  of  Rome,  lY.  468,  note. 
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pro  prastarej  appointed  by  the  imperator.  Ref onn  of  ihe  financial  ad' 
mmtstrcUian.  The  system  of  tax-fanning  was  exchanged  for  the  im- 
position of  direct  taxes.  Allotment  of  the  Italian  domainSf  partien* 
larly  among  the  veterans.  Wide-spread  colonization  in  the  proyinces 
with  the  view  at  once  of  Latinizing  the  provinces,  and  of  diminishing 
the  number  of  proletarians  in  the  capital.  Commencement  of  mag- 
nificent buildings  in  Rome.  New  system  of  provincial  administration 
for  the  protection  of  the  provinces  against  the  extortions  of  the  jsov- 
emors.  Sumptuary  laws.  Criminal  legislation.  Arrangement  of  the 
lelations  of  debtor  and  creditor. 

Project  of  a  war  against  the  ParthianSy  to  revenge  the  Roman  de- 
feat under  Crassus  (p.  140)  and  add  to  the  security  of  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  empire.  Conspiracy  of  some  50  republican  aristo- 
crats against  Ciesar's  life  (3f .  Junius  Brutus^  C,  Cassius.  Longinus^ 
C,  TrebaniuSf  Decimus  Brutus,  TiUius  CimJber,  etc.). 

44.  Assassination  of  GsBsar  during  a  session  of  the 
March  15.     senate, 

which  on  that  day  was  held  by  chance  in  a  hall  in  the  theatre 
of  Pompeius.    Cesar  fell,  pierced  with  23  wounds,  at  the  foot 
of  a  statue  of  Pompeius. 
For  a  moment  the  senate  took  the  reins  of  government  again,  and 
decreed  that  Caesar's  laws  should  continue  in  force,  and  offered  an 
amnesty  to  his  murderers.    But  the  populace  of  the  capital,  incited 
by  the  ?unera2  oration  ofM,  Antomus,  violently  assaulted  the  conspira- 
tors. The  leaders  of  the  conspirators  departed  for  the  provinces  which 
the  senate  had  assigned  them  :  M.  Brutus  to  Macedonia,  Cassius  to 
Syria,  Deoimus  Brutus  to  GaUia  cisalpina. 

In  Rome  M.  Antonius  (consul  with  DcHabelld),  having  possession 
of  C»sar's  papers,  assumed  an  uncontrolled  power  under  pretext  of 
executing  the  wiU  of  the  dictator,  and  caused  Macedonia,  the  prov- 
ince of  M.  Brutus,  to  be  assigned  to  himself  with  five  of  the  six 
legions  which  Cesar  had  dispatched  thither  for  the  Parthian  war. 
DolabeUa  received  Syria,  the  province  of  Cassius,  while  the  provinces 
of  Crete  and  Cyrene  were  assigned  to  M.  Brutus  and  Cassius.  Anto- 
nius, moreover,  procured  from  the  popular  assembly  the  province  of 
Gallia  cisalpina,  which  the  senate  had  refused  him.  In  tne  hope  of 
balancing  the  usurped  power  of  Antonius,  the  senate  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  eighteen-yeaivold  C.  Octavius,  Caesar's  grand- 
nephew  and  adopted  son,  henceforward  known  as  C.  Julius  Csesar 
Ootavianus.  The  latter,  who  was  beloved  by  his  soldiers,  took  com- 
mand of  two  legions.  Antonius,  endeavoring  to  eject  Decimus  Bru- 
tus from  his  province  of  Gallia  cisalpina,  there  broke  out  the  so-called 

44-43.    W ar  of  Mutina. 

As  was  advocated  by  Cicero  in  the  Philippics,  Hirtius  and 
Pansa,  consuls  for  43,  and  the  young  Ootavlanus  as  propnetor,  were 
sent  against  Antonius,  who  was  besieging  Decimus  Brutus  in  Mutina 
(Modena).  Pansa  died  at  Bononia  of  a  wound  received  in  the  first 
encounter ;  Hirtius  fell  as  victor  in  the 
4a.    Battle  of  Mutina 

against  Antonius,  who  was  now  deolared  an  enemy  of  the  state 
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(Aosfis).  While  Dedmug  BnUm  followed  him  to  Grallia  cisalpina, 
OotaviantiB,  now  sole  oommaiider  of  the  army  which  was  originally 
tiie  army  of  the  senate,  marched  to  Rome,  and  extorted  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  consulship,  the  repeal  of  the  amnesty  extended  to  the 
eonspiratois,  and  their  sentence  (lex  Pedia).  This  accomplished,  he 
took  the  field,  in  appearance,  against  Antonlna,  with  whom  he 
already  had  had  secret  negotiations.  Meantime  Decmus  BnUui  was 
abandoned  by  his  troops,  captured  upon  his  flight,  and  put  to  death 
at  Antonius'  command.    At  a  meeting  near  Bononia, 

43*    The  Seoond  Triumvirate  was  formed 

Not.  avowedly  for  the  <*  Organization  of  the  State  "  (triimviri  rei^ 
pubiiax  constUuendcs)  by  Antonius,  Ootavianus,  and  Leplr 
dnfl,  the  former  magister  eqtdtwm  of  C«sar.  This  new  assumption  of 
nower  was  ratified  by  a  decree  of  the  people  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
I^'ew  prosoriptiona ;  several  hundred  senators  and  2000  equites 
outlawed  and  their  property  confiscated.  Murder  of  Cicero.  The 
triumvirs  began 

43-42.    War  against  the  republican  party 

and  crossed  to  Greece,  where  they  were  opposed  b^  M.  Bm- 
tns,  who,  despite  the  senate's  decree,  nad  taken  possession  of  his 
province,  and  C.  Caaaina,  who  had  defeated  DoldbeUa  in  Syria  and 
driven  him  to  commit  suicide.    In  the 

42.    Battle  of  Fhilippi 

in  Thrace,  Antoniua,  who  commanded  the  right  wing,  de- 
feated the  left  wine  of  the  republican  army  under  Caaalus,  while 
BmtUB  with  the  ri^t  wing  of  the  republicans  drove  back  Ootavia- 
niu.  Hearing  a  mlse  report  of  the  defeat  of  Brutus,  Caaaiiis 
eansed  one  of  his  slaves  to  put  him  to  death.  Bmtna,  being  defeated 
hy  Antonina  in  a  seoond  battle,  killed  kimself . 

Antoniua  ravaged  the  provinces  of  Ana  and  SyriOf  and  then  fol- 
lowed Cleopatra  (p.  142),  whom  he  had  ordered  to  meet  him  at 
Tarsus,  to  EgypL  Meantime  Ootavianna,  in  Italy,  was  carrving  out 
the  promised  allotments  of  land  among  the  veterans.  Qufurels 
between  himself  and  the  followers  of  Antonius  led  to  the  so-called 

41-^0.    Civil  war  of  Perusia 

between  Octamanus  and  Lqfidus  on  the  one  side  and  Lucius 
Anianius,  the  brother,  and  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  the  triumvir,  on  the 
other.  L.  Antonius  was  compelled  to  surrender  in  Perusia.  Octevia- 
nus,  now  supreme  ruler  of  Italy,  assumed  the  administration  of  Gaul 
and  Spainf  while  Lepidus  was  put  off  with  the  government  of  Africa, 
AnotJier  civil  war  threatened,  but  was  avoided  by  a  compromlae, 
which  the  death  of  Fulvia  facilitated.  Antonius  married  Octaviaf  the 
sister  of  Octevianns.  The  administration  of  the  empire  was  divided 
between  the  triumvirs,  so  that 
40.    Ootaviantui  received  the  west,  Antonina  the  east,  and  Iiepi- 

duB  Africa, 
89.    In  the  following  year,  however,  the  triumvirs  were  obliged  to 

make  terms  with  Seztoa  Pompeius,  who  had  created  a  naval 
10 
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empize,  with  Sieily  aa  the  hue,  and  had  oat  off  the  grain  supplies  from 
Rome.  By  the  treaty  of  Sfisenum  Sextos  Pompeios  received  SicUfff 
Sardinia,  Conica  (t)  and  Peloponnesus,  with  the  promise  of  a  reim- 
bursement for  the  loss  of  his  paternal  proper<T. 

Antonina  went  to  the  east,  where  he  uyed  for  the  most  part  with 
Cleopatra  in  fieypt.  He  carried  on,  however,  a  war  with  the  Fkip- 
thians,  at  first  uiroagfa  his  legate  Ventidius  (39),  and  afterwards  in 
person  (36),  but  without  much  success.    New  quarrels  led  to  the 

88-36.    Sioiliaa  wax 

between  the  triumvin  and  Sextus  Pompems.  Octavianus,  aban- 
doned by  both  his  colleagues,  was  obliged  to  conduct  the  war  alone 
at  first,  and  suffered  great  loss  at  sea.  A  difference  between  Octa- 
Tianus  and  Antonius  was  made  up  at  a  meeting  in  Tarentum,  and 
Ootavianus  eave  Antonius  two  Italian  legions  for  the  Parthian  war, 
while  Antomus  placed  100  ships  at  the  service  of  Octavianus  against 
Sextus  Pompeius.  Bv  means  of  this  reinforcement,  Octavianus  got 
the  upper  hand  of  Sextus,  espedally  since  M,  Vipsanius  Agrippa 
commanded  his  fleet  Sextus  Pompeius,  defeated  by  Agrippa  at 
MylcB,  fled  to  Asia  and  died  in  Miietus.  In  the  mean  time,  Lepidus^ 
who  had  landed  in  Sicily,  demanded  this  island  for  himself.  Aban- 
doned by  his  men,  he  was  forced  to  surrender  to  Octavianus,  who 
permitted  him  to  retain  the  dignity  of  Pontifex  Maxiraus,  and  sent 
nim  to  CirceU,  The  administration  of  Africa  was  assumed  by  Octa- 
vianus. 

36-33.  Campaigns  of  Octavianus  against  the  Alpine  tribes,  the  Dal- 
matians, and  the  Illyrians.    Antonius    defeated  Artawude$f 
kiiw  of  Annenia,  oaptoied  him,  and  led  him  in  triumph  at  Alex- 
andna. 

New  disputes  between  Octavianus  and  Antonius.  The  latter  pre- 
sented Cleopatra  with  Roman  territory,  and  sent  his  wife  Octavia,  the 
sister  of  Octavianus,  papers  of  separation.  Octavianus  procured  a 
popular  decree  removmg  Antonius  from  his  command  and  dedaxing 
war  upon  Cleopatra. 

31-30-  War  between  Ootavian  and  Antonius, 

also  caUed  Beilum  Aetiacum, 
During  the  long  delay  of  Antonius  and  Cleopatra  in  EphetuSf 
Athens f  and  at  Patrce  in  Aduna,  Octavianus  completed  his  preparations 
and  transported  his  army  to  Epirus.  His  fleet  of  250  ships,  under 
the  command  of  Agrippa,  defeated  the  fleet  of  Antonius  and  Cle<^ 
patra,  which  outnumbered  it,  in  the 

3L  Battle  of  Aotium, 

Sept.  2  Cleopatra  fled  before  the  battle  was  entirely  decided,  and 
was  followed  by  Antonius.  The  army  of  Antonius  surrendered 
to  Octavianus  without  a  blow. 

30.  Octavianus  went  to  Asia,  where  he  entered  upon  his  fourth  con- 
sulship, returned  for  a  short  time  to  Italy  by  sea  to  repress  a 

revolt,  and  then  returned  to  his  troops  and  marched  through  Stpria  to 

Egypt    Antonius,  abandoned  by  his  troops,  killed  himsefi  on  hear- 
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mg  a  false  report  of  Cleopatra's  death.  The  latter,  when  conyinced 
that  Ootavian  soared  her  only  that  she  might  grace  his  triumph  in 
Rome,  poisoned  nerself .  Oetavianus  made  Egypt  a  Roman  province. 
Ootavianna  sole  mler,  after  the  manner  of  Cseaar  (p.  143). 
29.  OctaTianus  celebrated  three  triumphs  in  Rome,  and  the  temple 
of  Janus  was  closed  for  the  thira  time  in  Roman  history.^ 

FIFTH  PERIOD. 

Raigna  of  the  Roman  Bmperora  down  to  the  Fall  of  the 
Weatem  Bmplre.* 

31  (30)  B.  C^76  A.  D. 

B.  G.  A.  D. 

31-68.  The  five  JoUi,  or  the  descendants  of  Ciesar's  adopted  son, 
31'14«  Cedsar  Ootaviantui  Aucrustus. 

The  surname  Auguatoa  (the  lUustriomf  the  SublimeX  which  was 
given  Oetavianus  by  the  senate  in  27  B.  c,  is  the  name  by  which,  as 
sole  ruler  of  the  Roman  world,  he  is  most  commonly  known ;  it  also 
beeune,  like  Prmcem^*  Cfuar^  Imperator  (p.  143),  the  title  of  the 
Roman  sovereigns.  In  later  times  Ccbmt  became  a  peculiar  designa- 
ti<m  of  the  appointed  successor  of  a  reigning  Augustus, 

Augustus  reduced  the  senate  to  COO  members  and  made  a  high 
census  (one  million  sesterces^  the  necessarr  condition  of  admission. 
The  consular  office  was  retamed  in  name,  but  was  sometimes  held 
for  a  series  of  yeazs  by  the  imperator ;  sometimes  granted,  as  a 
special  distinction,  to  some  one  else  for  a  short  time  ^wo  months). 
"tha  prcefectus  urhi^  having  police  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  the 
prfBfectus  prcBtariOf  conunanaer  of  the  standing  body-^^uard  of  nine 
(afterwaros  ten)  prstorian  cohorts,  became  the  most  maportaat  of- 
ficers.    Division  of  Rome  into  14,  of  Italy  into  11,  regiones. 

B.  C.  27,  new  division  of  the  provinces  into^  senatorial,  comprising 
those  quiet  provinces  which  could  be  administered  without  an  army 
(Afirica,  Asia,  Achaia,  lUyricum,  Macedonioj  Sidlia,  Creta,  with  Cy- 
rtnaica,  Biihyma,  Sardinia,  Hispania  Bcetica),  and  imperial,  including 
those  where  an  army  was  maintained,  and  which  were  administerea 
by  legates  in  the  name  of  Aug^tus  (Hispania  Tarraconensis,  Lusi- 
tania;  the  four  provinces  of  Gaul :  Narbonensis,  Lu^unensis,  A  qui' 
tania,  and  Bdgica  ;  Germania  superior  et  inferior,  Moesta,  Syria,  CUiciOf 
Cwrus,  ^ayptus).  ^  Aerarium  and  Fiscus. 

reriod  of  tne  highest  development  of  Roman  literature.  Mcsce- 
nas  (t  B.  c.  8),  friend  of  Augustus,  patron  and  protector  of  the  poets : 
P.  VergiUus  Mara  (70-19  b.  c),  Q.  HoraJtxus  Flaccus  (65-8  b.  c.)  ; 

1  Onoe  under  Numa,  and  once  in  985.    [Trans.] 

*  Peter,  Rdm,  Geseh.  lU.*,  1871,  and  JUfm.  Ouch,  im  h&rzerer  Fammg, 
8d  ed.  1878,  p.  475  foil. 

*  Ptimoept  was,  it  is  true,  not  an  ojflcial  title.  Aboat  the  meaning  of  this  de- 
signation and  its  relation  to  the  oignity  of  the  Princepi  tentUus,  see  Mar* 
qnardt-IIommsen,  Rom,  AUh,  11.^,  S,  p.  750  foil. 

<  Later  many  chan^  were  made  in  this  division.  AU  provinces  created 
after  37  b.  o.  were  assigned  to  the  emperor. 
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the  elegiao  poets,  C  ValervM  Cahdhu  (87-^  b.  c),  Albku  TtbvUus 
(64-19  B.  c.  ?),  S.  Propertius  (49-15  B.  c.  ?);  P.  Ovidius  Naso  (bom 
43  B.  a,  9  A.  D.  baniflhed  to  Torni  on  the  PofUus  Euxinus,  f  17). 
Hie  historian  T,  Lwius  (59  b.  C.-17  A.  i>.) 

FEunily  of  Augustns. 

C.  Julius  GflDsar  OotaYianoa  Aaciistas,  b.  68  b.  o.,  f  14  a.  d. 

Married: 

1.  Claudia.  8.  Scribonia.  8.  Lituu 

Tlberitia  and  Dnuus, 
Sons  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero 
and  Livia. 
Julia,  t  A.  D.  14. 

Married: 

1.  Marcellus,  9.  IL  Vipsanios  Agrippa.  8.  Tiberius, 

son  of  Octavia.  f   b.  o.  12. 

t  B.  c.  23. j 

Gains  Caesar.        Lucius  Cnsar.       Agrippina.       Julia.        Agrippa  Postumns. 

t  A.  D.  4.  t  A.  D.  2.  t  A.  D.  88.     t  A.  D.  28.  f  A.  D.  14. 

Julia  (the  elder)  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Pandataria  beoanse 
of  her  excesses.  Gaitu  Cassar  and  Lucius  CoBsar  were  adopted  by 
Augustus  B.  c.  17,  and  designated  as  his  suocessors.  Agrippina  (iiut 
elder)  married  Germanicus,  son  of  Drusus,  and  became  the  mother  of 
the  younger  Agrippina^  tiie  mother  of  Nero  (p.  150).  Agrippa 
Postumtu,  almost  an  idiot,  was  adopted,  but  afterward  banishea  to 
the  island  of  Planasia.  Julia  (the  younger)  was  also  banished. 
Tiberius,  son  of  Liyia  by  her  first  husband,  Tiberius  Claudius  NerOy 
was  adopted  by  Augustus,  A.  D.  4. 

29.   Moesia  subjugated  (made  a  province  in  16  b.  c.  ?). 

27-26.  Expedition  of  Augustus  against  the  CatUabri  and  Astures,  the 
operations  against  whom  he  was  obliged,  on  account  of  sick- 
ness, for  the  most  part  to  leave  to  his  legates. 

26.  Expedition  to  Ardbuiy  without  results,  conducted  by  C.  JElius 
GaUuSy  prefect  of  Egypt  Subjugation  of  the  Alpine  tribe  of 
the  Salassi.    Foundation  of  Augusta  Prcetoria  (Aosta). 

23.  Au^stus  caused  the  senate  to  confer  upon  him  for  life  the  dig- 
nity of  the  iribunatey  and  the  proconsular  imperium  in  general. 

22  and  21.  Successful  war  against  the  Ethiopians,  conducted  by  Pe- 
tronius,  the  successor  of  Gallus  in  Egypt. 

20.  Campaign  of  Augustus  against  the  Partmans,  whose  king  Phra- 
ates,  upon  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  Augustus  in  Syria  restored 
the  Roman  standards  which  had  been  taken  from  Crassus. 
Tigranes  was  reinstated  in  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  by  Tibe~ 
rius. 

19.  Subjugation  of  Spain  oompleted  by  the  conquest  of  the  Cantabri 

and  Astures, 
15.   After  the  subjugation  of  the  tribes  from  the  northern  boundary 

of  Italy  to  the  Danube,  Rsdtia  was  made  a  Roman  province, 

along  with  Vindelicia  (Augusta  Vindelicorum,  now  Augsburg) 

and  Noricum. 
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12*-9.  Starting  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine  {Germama  tuperwr 
and  Germania  wferiory  which  had  been  constituted  provinoeB  in 
27),  Dmatu  nndertook  four  campaigns  in  Germany  proper, 
and  led  the  Koman  armies  to  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe.  I)ra8Q8 
died  npon  the  way  back. 

8-7.  Tlberins,  the  brother  of  Drosos  and  his  saocessor  in  the  com- 
mand, after  he  had  subjugated  Pannonia  (12-9),  compelled*  a 
portion  of  the  Grermanio  mbes  on  the  right  banx  of  the  Rhine 
to  recognize  the  supremacy  of  Borne. 


of  Christ  (four  years  before  the  commencement  of  our 
era?). 

6-9.  An  attack  made  by  Hberius  upon  the  Swvian  kingdom  of  Mar- 
hod  was  interrupted  by  an  insurrection  of  the  Illyrian  and  Pan- 
nonian  tribes,  which  were  reduced  to  subjection  only  after  a 
severe  contest 

10.  Pannonia  (the  S.  W.  portion  of  Hungary)  made  a  Roman  prov- 
ince. 

9(?).    Three  Roman  legions  under  Quintilitis  Varus  annihilated 
in  the  Tentobarg  forest,  by  Arminius   (Hermann?),  a 
leader  of  the  Cherusci,  and  husband  of  Thusndda. 
Lex  Papia  Poppcea  and  Lex  JvMa  directed  against  celibacy. 

14.  Augustus  diea  at  NoUty  in  the  seTentynsixth  year  of  his  age. 

14-87.    Tiberius  (Claudius  Nero)y 

step-son  of  Augustus,  bjr  whom  he  had  been  adopted,  a  sus- 
picious despot.  The  (f ormaT)  right  of  ratifying  laws  transferred  from 
the  condtiiB  to  the  senate.  The  law  against  hi^  treason  (de  maiettate) 
was  extended  to  include  the  most  tnyial  offences  offerea  the  sore^ 
eign.    Rewards  given  to  informers  (ddatores). 

Revolt  of  the  legions  on  the  Rhine,  quelled  by  Genfianu»9,  son  of 
the  elder  Dritfttf,  and  of  the  legions  m  Pannonia  quelled  by  the 
yonneer  Dnum^  son  of  Tiberim  (Tacitus,  Annales,  I.  16-49). 
14r-lS.  Three  expeditions  under  Qsmumious  against  the  (jermans. 
On  the  tlurd  attempt,  which  was  made  by  sea,  Drusus  landed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  and  crossed  the  Weser.     Roman 
victory  in  the  battle  on  the  Campus  Idistaviso  (according  to 
Grimm,  Idistamso^  ^  meadow  of  the  elves  "^  over  Arminius, 
between  Minden  and  Hameln.    In  spite  of  tne  success  of  the 
Roman  arms  the  right  bank  of  the  Khine  remained  free  (Tac. 
Ann.  n.  6-26). 
17.  Germanious  recalled  from  Germany,  through  the  envy  of  Tibe- 
rius, and  sent  to  the  Eart,  installed  a  king  in  Armenia,  made 
Cdqtpadoda  a  Roman  province,  and  died  (19)  in  Syria  (of  poi- 
son, administered  by  Piso  ?). 
23-81.  Rule  of  the  abandoned  S^anus,  Hberius'  favorite.     By 
uniting  the  pnetorian  cohorts  in  one  camp  near  Rome,  Sejanus 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  power  of  the  j[»tBtortan#. 
23-     Sejanus  poisoned  DmguSy  son  of  Tiberius. 
27.  'Hberius  took  up  hia  residence  in  Caprem  (Capri). 
29.  Banishment  of  the  elder  Agxippina  (f  33). — Lwia  f. 
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31.  Trial  of  Seianns,  who  wbs  ezeeaied  in  company  with  many  othen 
(accomplioes  in  the  conspiracy  ?).  BSaoro  sncceeded  Sejanus 
in  the  nivor  of  Tiberius. 

37-41.  Calisrula  (properly,  Oaiua  Ccetar  €hrmanieu8\ 
youngest  son  of  Grermanums,  called  by  the  soldiers  Calignla 
(bootling),  a  emel,  half-crasy  tyrant  (pderintf  dum  metuant  /).  Self- 
adoration.  Bridge  over  the  bay  of  PuteolL  Childish  expedition 
with  an  immense  army  to  the  coast  of  Gaul  (99-40),  which  ended 
with  the  collection  of  mussels  (j^poUa  oceani).  After  his  murder  the 
pr»toriaos  proclaimed  as  imperator  his  uncle, 

41-54*     GlaudiTis  (Tiberius  Claudiua  Nero)^ 

son  of  Drususy  younger  brother  of  (jermanicus,  a  weak- 
minded,  vacillating  prince,  rtued  by  miserable  favorites  (the  freed- 
men  Narcissus  and  PcUlas)  and  his  wives:  1,  the  shameless  MessaltnOf 
and,  after  he  had  caused  her  to  be  killed,  2,  the  ambitious  AgrippmOf 
daughter  of  Germanicus  TTacitus,  Annales,  XI.  and  XII.). 
43.    Commencement  of  tne  conquest  of  Britain  under  the  command 
of  A.  PlauUus  and  his  legate,  T.  Flavins  Vespasianus;  the 
southern  part  of  Britain  became  a  Boman  province  (Tacitus, 
Agricola^lZ,  14;  Ann,  XII.  31-40). 
During  Claudius'  reign  the  following  provinces  were  incorporated : 
in  Africa,  Mauretania,  Tingitana,  ana  Mauretania  CoBsariensis  (42); 
in  the  east  Lycia  (43),  Thrada  (46),  Jvdma^  which  had  been  a  de- 
pendent kingdom  41-44,  became  m  44  a  province  again. 

Agrippina  persuaded  Claudius  to  adopt  L.  DomitiuSf  her  son  by  Cn, 
Domtius  (he  took  the  name  of  Nero  at  his  adoption),  and  to  appoint 
him  his  successor  in  place  of  his  own  son  by  Messalina,  BritannicuSf 
whose  sister  Octaoia  was  the  promised  wife  of  Nero.  As  Claudius 
showed  signs  of  repenting  of  the  adoption  of  Nero,  Agrippina  poisoned 
him. 

54-68<  Nero  (Nero  Ckmditta  Ccesar  Afigtutus  Ghrmanieus), 
proclaimeid  imperator  by  the  prsBtorians,  was  for  the  first 
five  years  of  his  reign  under  the  guidance  of  the  prcefectus  presto^ 
rio  Burrus  and  his  teacher  L.  Seneca^  who  prevented  the  influence  of 
his  mother  Agrippina  from  becoming  predominant.  Law  against 
informers. 

With  Nero's  passion  for  the  freedwoman  Acte,  and  afterwards  for 
Poppaa  Sabinaf  the  opposition  between  himself  and  his  mother  grew 
stronger  and  stronger,  and  the  list  of  his  crimes  began.  He  poisoned 
(55)  his  step-brother  Britannicus,  whom  his  mother  had  threatened  to 
mase  imperator,  had  Agrippina  put  to  death  (59),  drove  from  him 
his  wife  Octavia,  whom  he  afterwards  executed  (62),  and  married 
Poppcea  Sabina.  Excesses  and  mad  cruelty  of  Nero.  He  appeared 
in  public  as  chariot-driver  in  the  races,  actor,  and  singer.  Cfrawling 
servility  of  the  senate  (Tac.  Ann.  XIII.-Xyi.). 
61.  Revolt  in  Britain,  suppressed  bv  Suetonius  Pcndinus. 
68-63.  War  with  the  Parthians  and  Armenians.  After  the  capture 
and  destruction  of  Artaxata^  Domitxus  Corbulo  forced  lEing 
Tiridixtes  of  Armenia  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Bome. 
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64*  A  fire  of  BIX  days'  diiratioii,  foDowed  by  another  lasting 
three  days,  destroyed  a  large  part  of  Rome  Tset  by  Nero? 
oonunana,  in  order  that  he  mijpt  rebuild  the  eity  more  bean- 
tifully?).  Nero  aocused  the  Jews  and  the  oommnnities  of 
Christiana  of  setting  fire  to  the  city. 

64.    First  perseoution  of  the  ChristiaxiB.^ 

Re-bnildiiig  in  Rome,  on  a  large  scale.    The  palace  of  Nero 
(domus  aured)  ooenpied  the  entire  Pkdatine  and  extended  to 
the  Esqoiline. 
66.    Conspiracy  of  Piso  discovered  (Seneca  t). 

68.  Reyolt  in  Cranl  (C  Julius  VindexS  ana  in  Hispania  citerior, 

where  the  goyemor  SuLvieius  Galha,  then  73  years  of  affe,  was 
nrodaimed  and  acknowledged  imperator.  Nero  fled  and  killed 
himself  on  the  estate  of  one  of  his  freedmen  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Rome. 

6&-69.    Galba  (Sormus  Sulpidus  Oalba)^ 

Jnne-Jan.  whose  ayarice  soon  gained  him  the  hatred  of  his  soldiers 
(Tac.  HisU  I.),  and  wl^  became  the  yictim  of  the  reyolt  of 

69.  O^o  {Marcus  SdLvim  Otho  TUianus), 

Jan^Apr.  once  a  fayorite  of  Nero's  (Tac.  Hist.  I.  II.)  The  legions 
on  the  Rhine  had  already  proclaimed  as  impcvator 

69.    Vitemns  (Aulus  Vitellius), 

Apr.-Dec.  who  defeated  Otho  in  the  neighboiliood  of  CremonOf 
entered  Rome  and  made  the  city  the  scene  of  his  senseless 
glottony  and  extiayagance.     (lac  HisL  IL,  IIL) 

69-96.    The  three  Flavian  emperors. 

69-79.    Vespasiaziiis  (Titus  Flavins  Vespasianus) 

proclaimed  imperator  through  the  influence  of  Licinius  Mud* 
anuSf  goyemor  of  Syria,  at  first  in  Alexandria^  afterwards  by  his  own 
legions  and  those  ox  Syria  in  Palestine,  where  he  was  oondnctinf^  the 
war  against  the  Jews  who  had  been  in  reyolt  since  66.  Vespasianus 
transferred  the  military  command  to  his  son,  Titus^  and  went  to  Rome, 
after  a  long  stay  at  Alexandria,  to  find  that  his  adherents  had  already 
put  ViteUius  to  death.  Restoration  of  discipline  in  the  army  and 
order  in  the  finances.  Reorganization  of  the  senato. 
69-71.    Revolt  of  the  Bataviana  under  Jolina  (Clandiua?) 

Civilla  (Tac.  HisL  IV.), 

one  of  their  leaders  of  royal  descent.  The  insurgents  at  first 
declared  that  they  took  up  arms  not  against  the  Roman  empire, 
but  against  VitaUlna,  and  for  Vespaalanna.  Thus  they  gamed 
the  assistance  of  a  large  part  of  the  Roman  soldiers  in  those  parts. 
Clandiua  Civilia  repeatedly  defeated  the  Romans,  and,  reiuforoed 
by  Germans  from  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  thirsting  for  boot}% 
he  adyanced  far  into  GauL    A  great  part  of  the  Gallic  tribes  joined 

A  But  Me  Oy erbeok,  5<iNNia  s.  Omo*.  «i.  aK«a  iTtrcH  Ft  1,  p.  M  folL 
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him,  and  for  a  moment  lie  dreamed  of  founding  an  independent 
Qallio  Bmpire.  When  onoe  YenMunan's  power  in  itome  was  seenre, 
howerer,  Cerealia,  &iTored  by  the  qnanels  which  had  broken  oat 
between  the  allied  BaJUmoau^  GaulSf  and  Germans^  put  an  end  to 
the  reyolt,  and  again  redaoed  all  Gaul  under  the  Roman  supremaoy. 
70.    Capture  of  Jemaolem  by  Titua  (p.  12]|.    Triumphal  arch  of 

GatuB  in  Rome.    Erection  of  the  AmphUheatrum  Flavium  (Col- 

oeseum). 

78.  Agrioolat  father-in-law  of  the  historian  TacUus^  made  prepara- 

tions for  the  complete  subjugation  of  Britain.  Vespasianus 
was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

79-81.    Titus  (Titus  Flavins  Vespasianus)^ 

called,  because  of  his  admirable  qualities,  amor  et  ddidcB  pm- 
eris  humani.    Punishment  of  informers. 

79.  Eruption  of  Yesuyius.    Herculaneum  buried  by  mud,  Pompeii  by 

ashes  and  mud.  Death  of  the  elder  Plinius,  the  leader  of  the 
Roman  fleet  at  Misenum. 

80.  Fire  and  plague  in  Rome.    Titus  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 

Sl'OG.    Domitiazms  (Titus  Flavins  Ihmitianus), 

a  cowardly,  cruel  despot.  He  undertook  a  campaign  against 
the  Chatti  (83),  but  returned  without  having  seen  a  foe,  notwithstand- 
ing which  he  celebrated  a  triumph.  Durine  his  reign  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Roman  boundary  wall  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube 
was  commenced.  It  was  guarded  by  soldiers,  who  were  settled 
upon  public  land  along  its  course  (agri  decwnatesY 
81-84.    Successful  campaigns  of  Agiloola  in  Britain,  whereby  the 

Roman  power  was  extended  as  far  as  Scotland.    Agricola 

recalled  by  Domitian  through  envy. 
86-90.    Unsuccessful  wars  against  the  Dacians,    Domitian  bought 

peace  of  Dectbalus  by  a  yearly  tribute. 
93.    Death  of  Agricola  (poisoned  by  order  of  Domitian  ?).    Cruel 

persecution  of  the  Jews,  Christians^  9xA  philosophers. 
96.    Domitianus  murdered  by  the  freedman  Stq>hanuSj  the  empress, 

who  was  in  fear  of  her  own  life,  and  the  pnefectns  prtetorio^ 

Petronius  SecunduSy  being  cognizant  of  the  crime. 

96-192.    Nerva  and  his  adopted  family. 
90-98.    Nerva  (Marcus  Cooceins  Nerva), 

a  senator  04  years  of  age,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  mur- 
derers of  Domitian.  jSe  repealed  the  law  of  treason,  re- 
called the  exiles,  and  reduced  the  taxes.  He  fbdopted  and 
appointed  as  his  successor 

98-117.    Trajan  (Marcus  Ulpius  Traianus), 

governor  of  the  province  of  Oermania  inferior,  bom  in  the 
Roman  colony  of  ItaUca  in  Spain,  the  first  occupant  of  the 
throne  of  the  Caesars  who  was  not  an  Italian.  Excellent 
ruler  and  general.  Magnificent  buildings  in  Rome  (Forum 
Traianum)  and  throughout  the  empire. 
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101-102.    Fh^  war  against  the  Daoians,  in  oonBeqaence  of  Trajan's 
refusal  to  pay  the  tribate  promised  by  I/omitian.    Trajan 
crossed  the  JDanube,  captured  the  fortress  of  the  king  Decdni- 
lu8  and  forced  him  to  make  peace  and  cede  a  portion  of  his 
territory. 
106-107.    In  the  second  war  against  the  Daoiana  Trajan  built  a 
stone  bridge  across  the  I)anabe  (at  Tumu  Sevennu)f  crossed 
the  stream,  defeated  and  subdued  the  Dacians.    Decehalus 
killed  himself.    Magnificent  games  at  Rome,  wherein  10,000 
gladiators  are  said  to  haye  appeared. 
Daoia,  that  is  WaUachiOy  McHdau^  Eastern  Hungary,  and  TransyU 
vofda  {Siehenbargen),  made  a  Roman  provlnoa.    Setdement  of  nu- 
merous colonists  in  Dada,  from  whom  the  present  Roumanians  de- 
rive their  descent.    It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  their  language 
only,  the  Roumanian  or  Daoo-Romanio,  which  prevails  in  WfJ- 
lachia,  Moldau  and  a  part  of  Transylyania.    The  oolumn  of  Trajan 
at  Rome  completed  in  113. 

The  goyemor  of  Syria  took  possession  (105)  of  the  region  £.  and 
8.  of  Damascus  and  of  Judaa  to  the  northern  end  of  the  Red  Sea, 
afl  the  Roman  province  of  Arabia.^ 

114-116.  Wars  of  Trajan  with  the  Parfhlana.     ChosroSSf  nephew  of 

the  Parthian  kmg,  driven  from  Armenia.     Armenia,  Mesf^ 

jKJtamia,  AssyriOy  including  BabyUmiOy  made  Roman  provinces. 

Trajan,  fiivored,  as  it  seems,  by  internal  troubles  in  the  Parthian 

mooanshy,  conquered  Seleucia  and  Cteeiphan  on  the  Tigris,  and  sailed 

down  die  river  to  the  Persian  Gulf.    Trajan,  having  appointed  a  king 

over  the  Parthians,  started  upon  his   return,  but  oied  at  Sdmus 

(Trajanopolis)  in  CUicia. 

117-188.  Heuirian  (Fnblius  JEUus  Hadrian'us)^ 

adopted  by  Traian  (?).  A  lover  of  peace,  an  excellent  ad- 
ministrator, learned  and  vain.  Hadrian  abandoned  the  new  provinces 
of  Armenia,  Mesoootamia,  and  Assyria,  so  that  the  Euphrates  formed 
the  eastern  bounoary  of  the  Roman  empire.  He  restored  quiet  in 
MoBsia,  and  strengthened  his  power  by  the  execution  of  those  who 
conspired  ajg^ainst  him. 

121.  Hadnan  began  his  progress  through  all  the  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, with  a  visit  to  Oaul, 
Magnificent  buildings  :  in  Rome  the  Moles  Hadriani,  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Castle  of  St.  Angelo»  and  the  double  temple  of  Venus 
and  the  goddess  Rma,  and  t&  Atkencsum;  in  Athens,  the  city  of 
Hadrian  (the  (Hympieum  completed).  Magnificent  villa  at  Tibwr 
(Tivoli). 

In  Britain  a  wall  of  defence  was  built  asrainst  the  Picts  and  Soots. 
CoUeetion  of  the  edicts  of  the  pneton  ^dktum  perpetmm)  com. 
menced  by  the  jurist  Salvias  JuUanus. 

132-135.  Revolt  of  the  Jews  on  account  of  the  foundation  of  the 
colony  of  JBlia  CapitoUna  (p.  12). 
Hadrian  mid  adopted,  during  a  fit  of  sickness,  L.  jEUus  Verus,  and 

^  That  is,  Artibia  PeirtMo,  so  called  from  its  capital,  Petraj  not  the  whole 
peninsula  of  Arabia.    Xisveopt,  AUat,  AnL  Tsb,  Xu. 
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appointed  him  Catar  (p.  147)  ;  but  as  VeniB  died  before  him  he 
adopted  T.  Aurelius  Antoninm  under  the  condition  that  the  Utter 
should  adopt  in  place  of  a  son  his  nephew,  the  young  M.  Armkis 
Feniff,  under  the  name  of  Marcus  AwJiuSf  luid  X.  ConSnodtu  Verua^ 
the  son  of  the  deceased  CsBsar,  JElnu  Venu. 

138-161*    Antoninua  Plus    {Titua  Aurelius   Antoninus 
Fius). 

Peaceable  reiffn,  during  which  the  borders  were,  howerer, 
vigorously  de&nded  against  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians. 
Antoninus  had  his  adopted  son,  M,  AtireUus^  educated  by  phil- 
osophers of  the  Stoic  schooL 

161-180.  Marous  Anrelius  {Manms  Aurelius  Antaninus)^ 

a  wise  and  active  sovereign,  highly  educated  (pupil  of  Come- 
Iku  Fronted  a  Stoic  phikMopher.  Until  169  he  reigned  in 
common  with  his  brother  by  adoption,  the  dissipated  lanoiaa 

162-165.  War  against  the  Parthtans  under  the  command  of  L.  Verus, 
who,  however,  soon  gave  himself  up  to  dissipation  in  Antiochia, 
while  his  legatees  carried  on  the  war  with  success,  conquered 
ArtaxaUij  appointed  a  king  in  Armenia,  and  burned  Seleucia 
and  Ctesiphon.  A  part  of  Mesopotamia  was  again  made  a 
Roman  province. 

166.  Plague  and  fiunine  in  Italy. 

166-180.  War  with  the  Maroommani  and  Qnadl.  Marcus  Aurelius 
fought  with  various  fortune  against  the  barbarians,  who  eon* 
stantly  made  new  attacks.  Dimng  a  short  peace  with  the  bar* 
banans,  conquest  of  the  rebel  Avidius  Ccunus  in  Syria,  175. 
Triumph  La  Aome,  176.  The  senate  erected  an  equestrian 
statue  in  his  honor,  which  still  adorns  the  Capitol.  Before 
he  had  succeeded  in  making  the  boundaries  of  the  empire 
along  the  Danube  secure,  he  £ed  in  Vindobona  (Vienna).  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  degenerate  son 

180-192.  Commodna, 

who  bought  peace  of  the  Germans  at  the  price  of  a  tributOi 
entrusted  the  government  for  the  most  part  to  the  pnefectus  prsBtorio, 
abandoned  himself  to  his  inclination  for  dissipation  and  cruelty,  and 
was  finally  murdered  by  his  intimates. 

193-284.  Imperatoni  for  tbe  moat  part  appointed  by  tlie 
aoldiera. 

193.   Pertinaz,  strict  and  economical,  murdered  after  three 

months  by  the  protorians,  who  placed  on  the  throne  in  his 
stead 

193.  DidiciB  Jtdianus,  who,  among  all  competitors,  promised 
them  the  largest  present.    The  Ulyrian  legions  proclaimed 

19d-211«    Septimius  Seyerue» 

who  was  recognized  by  the  senate  and  maintained  himsell 
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agauut  the  other  pretenders  (Pe»eeninku  Nu/er  in  the  East,  Clodku 
Albimts  in  Gaul).  Sucoessful  campaigns  in  IMtesopotamia.  Lnproy»- 
ments  in  the  administration  of  justice  through  the  Jorist  Papmianm, 
In  208  expedition  to  Britain  against  the  S^its.  Kestoration  of  die 
Boman  wall,  which  had  heen  partially  destroyed.  Septimius  Ser- 
erus  died  in  Bhoracum  (York).    His  son, 

211-217.  Caraoalla  {AntonxTifus  Bcusianus) 

murdered  his  half-brother  and  eo^«gent  Oeta  along  with 

thoosands  of  his  adherents,  among  whom  was  Papmianus.    Bt 

the  CcnstUuiio  Antoniana  Roman  citizenship  was  conferred  upon  all 

inhabitants  of  the  provinces, /or  the  $ake  of  the  higher  taxation  which 

could  then  be  imposed. 

Systematic  plundering  of  the  proTinees,  unsuccessful  wars  against  the 
Goihs  (wrongly  called  Cr^to^  in  Daoia,  cruel  treatment  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Alexandria.  Flunaering  expedition  against  die  Parthians. 
Murder  of  Caraoalla.    His  successor, 

217.    Maorinus, 

purchased  peace  from  the  Parthians.  The  soldiers  proclaimed 
as  imperator  the  fourteen-year-old 
21S-222.  Xnagabalas  (the  form  HeHogabalua  is  a  corruption),  priest 
of  the  sun  at  Emesa  in  Syria,  who  was  put  forward  as  the  son 
of  Caraoalla.  He  gave  himself  up  to  the  most  infamous  de- 
bauchery ;  the  goyemment  was  conducted  by  his  mother  and 
grandmother.  He  adopted  his  cousin,  the  young  Basgianus 
Alexianus,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  after  the  murder  of 
Elagabalus  by  the  prtetorians,  under  the  name  of 

222-235.    Severus  Alexander. 

Excellent  ruler,  adyised  by  the  jurists  DomUius  Uhnamu  and 
JuUus  PauUus,    His  strictness  with  the  soldiers  led  taseyeral 
mutinies,  in  one  of  which  Ultnanus  was  murdered. 
226.  In  consequence  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Parthian  monarohy  of 
the  Araaoldas  and  the  foundation  of  the  new  Persian  em- 
pile  of  the  Saaaanidss  by  Artakahatr  {Artaxaree,  corrupted  into 
Artazenna,  new  Persian,  Arde9h\r\  9k  desoendant  of  Saaaan,  a  new 
war  broke  out  in  the  East,  which  Severus  Alexander  carried  on,  ac- 
cording to  the  Boman  historian  LanumdhiSf  with  success;  according  to 
the  Grecian  Herodiany  unsuccessfully.    At  all  eyents  there  seems  to 
luiye  been  an  armistice  in  233.    After  the  murder  of  Seyerus  Alex- 
ander on  the  Bhine  the  soldiers  raised  to  the  throne 

235-238.    Maximinna  ThraZp 

a  Thracian  of  extvaordinaiy  sixe  and  strength.  Expedition 
across  'the  Bhine  ;  German  townships  laid  waste.  Meanwhile 
the  legions  in  Africa  proclaimed  the  senator, 

237.    QordianuB  I., 

then  eighty  years  old,  imperator.  He  appointed  his  son,  Gor« 
dianus  II.,  co-regent.  They  were  both  defeated  by  the  pnefect  of 
Manretania:  the  son  fell  in  the  battle,  the  father  put  himself  to  deatlk 
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The  Benate  at  Rome,  which  had  already  taken  rides  against  Maxtmi' 
mu  Thrax,  elected  the  senators  PQpiennfl  Maximtui  and  Ceelltui  Bal- 
biniiB,  Angnsti,  to  whom  was  added,  at  the  people's  demand,  the 
thirteen-year-old  grandson  of  Gordianus  I.  Maxtmmus  Thrax  was 
killed  by  his  own  soldiers  at  the  riege  of  AjuUeia,  The  prsBtorians 
at  Rome  murdered  the  two  imperators  appomted  by  the  senate,  Pth 
pienus  and  BalbinuSf  so  that  the  young 

238-244.    Qordianus  m. 

was  left  sole  imperator.  A  new  war  with  the  Persians  (241). 
The  yonng  imperator  married  the  danghter  of  the  veteran  Mkitheus 
(^Tmesitheus),  whom  he  made  pnefeotus  pnetorio,  and  whose  guidance 
he  followed.  After  the  deaui  of  his  f atheivin-law  Grordianns  was 
murdered  by  the  new  pr»f ectos  pnetorio, 

244-249.    Philippus  Arabs, 

whom  he  had  been  obliged  to  aoc^t  as  co-regent  in  243  at  the 
demand  of  the  soldiers.    Peace  with  Persia.    Philippus  returned  to 
Rome  (became  a  Christian  in  secret  ?). 
afS.  Celebration  of  the  thouaandth  annlTeraary  of  the  foundation 

of  Rome. 
Revolt  of  the  M<Bsian  and  Pannonian  legions,  which  proclaimed  one 
of  their  ofBoers  imperator. 

249-251.    Deoina, 

whom  Philippus  sent  to  quell  the  mutiny,  was  compelled  by 
the  legions  to  assume  the  title  of  imperator.  He  defeated  and 
killed  Philippus  in  the  battle  of  Verona. 

250.  General  perseontion  of  the  ChrlatianB. 

Mar^rdom  of  FdbianuSy  bishop  of  Rome.  Decius  defeated 
the  Goths f  who  were  plundering  Thrace,  but  fell  in  battle  after 
he  had  followed  them  across  the  Danube.    The  legions  elected 

251-263.    cuius, 

who  soon  had  his  oo-regent,  HostUianuSf  son  of  Decius,  put  to 
death.  Destructive  pestilence  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  em- 
pire.   Grallus  was  deposed  by  the  conqueror  of  the  Groths, 

253.    ^milianus, 

*         who  after  four  months  was  killed  by  the  soldiers.    He  was 
succeeded  by 

253-260.    Valerianus, 

the  general  of  the  legions  in  Gaul  and  Germania.  He  ap- 
pointed his  son,  GaUienfUi,  co-regent,  and  both  carried  on  the  war  with 
the  German  bands,  who  were  oonstimtly  making  new  inroads,  espe- 
cially the  F\gank8  in  Gaul,  the  Alamannif  who  invaded  northern  Italy 
but  were  driven  back  at  MedioUmum,  and  the  Ooths  on  the  Danube. 
Unsuccessful  expedition  of  VcUerianus  against  the  Persians  ;  defeated 
at  EdessOf  he  was  captured,  and  at  the  age  of  seventy  carried  about 
as  the  slave  of  King  Artaxerzes.    His  reign  and  that  of  his  son. 
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260-268.    OalUenuB, 

was  disturbed  by  tbe  appearance  of  a  great  nmnber  of  pretend- 
en  to  the  throne,  and  by  the  invafiions  of  the  barbarians,  particularly 
of  the  Goths,  who  came  in  ships  from  the  Black  Sea.  Confusion 
throaghout  the  empire  ;  the  so-<»dled  '*time  of  the  thirty  tyrants." 
Two  pretenders  only  maintained  themselves  for  any  length  of  time, 
Tetricna  in  GauL  and  Spain,  and  Odenathns  (of  Palmyra)  in  Syria. 
Hie  latter  wrested  Mesopotamia  from  Persia,  and  was  reco^iized  by 
GaUienus  as  co-regent  for  the  East.  After  the  murder  of  Udenathus 
(267)  his  consort,  Zenobia,  ruled  in  Palmyra.  Crallienus  laid  siege 
to  Mediolanum,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  pretender  AureoluSf 
and  was  there  murdered  by  contrivance  of  the  latter.  Aureolus  was 
put  to  death  by 

268-270.    (Claudius  n., 

whom  the  soldiers  raised  to  the  throne.  He  defeated  the  Ala* 
mamii  and  the  Goths,  and  was  succeeded  by 

270-275.    AurelianuB. 

He  concluded  peace  with  the  Groths  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
province  of  Dacia.  The  Danube  was  henceforward  the  boundary  of 
the  empire  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  colonists  were  transported 
to  McesiOf  a  part  of  which  was  now  called  Dacia  (Aureliana).  Anre- 
lian  repulsed  the  Alamanni  and  Marcomanni,  who  had  made  an  inroad 
into  Italy  (victory  on  the  Metaurui),  and  began  the  erection  of  a  new 
wall  around  Bome,  which  included  the  enhirged  imperial  city  (271, 
completed  in  276).  He  defeated  Zenobia  in  two  battles,  at  Antiochia 
and  at  Edeua^  subdued  Syria,  besieged  and  destroyed  Palmyra,  cap- 
tured Zenobia^  and  recon(]^uered  Egypt  (^73^.  Having  thus  subdued 
the  East,  he  turned  agamst  Tetricus  in  Gaul,  whom  he  defeated 
and  captured  at  Chalons  (274).  Anrellan,  rightly  called  "  Restorer 
of  the  universal  Empire"  (ItestitiUar  Orbis),  was  murdered  on  an 
expedition  against  the  Persians.  At  the  request  of  tbe  army  the 
senate  elected  the  senator 

275.    Tacitus 

imperator.  He  defeated  the  Alani,  who  had  invaded  Asia 
Minor,  but  died  after  three  months.  His  brother  FlorianuSf 
who  attempted  to  secure  the  succession,  was  defeated  by 

276-282.    Probus, 

who  drove  back  the  Franks,  Burgundians,  Alamanni  and  Van^ 
dais,  entered  Germany,  and  stren^^ened  the  wall  between  the  Rhine 
and  Danube  (p,  152).  He  enroued  a  large  number  of  Germans  as 
mercenaries  in  the  Roman  army,  and  employed  the  soldiers  in  drain- 
ing swamps  and  building  canals  and  roads,  for  which  reason  he  was 
murdered  by  them.    The  prsefectns  prtetorio, 

282-288.    Cams, 

succeeded.  He  appointed  his  sons  Carinus  and  Numeriantu 
CiMars,  and  afterwards  Augosti,  conquered  the  Sarmatkms,  and  per- 
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ished  (stmok  by  lightnixig  ?^  on  an  eipedition  against  the  Persians, 
after  haTing  captured  Ctesipiion. 
284.    Numerianns, 

who  had  aooompanied  his  father  to  the  East,  was  murdered  by 

his  father-in-law. 

284.  Carinua, 

who  had  remained  in  the  West,  fought  at  first  with  success 
against 

284-305.    Dio61etianiiB» 

who  had  been  proclaimed  imperator  by  the  soldiers.  Carinus 
was  ultimately  murdered  by  his  own  ti^ps.  Diocletian,  who 
created  an  oriental  court  at  Nicomedia  in  Bithynia,  and  thence 
ruled  the  E<ut,  entrusted  the  administration  of  afEairs  in  the 

285.  West  to  the  braye  Maximlanna,  as  his  co-regent  or  AugtutuSf 
who  took  up  his  residence  for  the  most  part  in  MedioUmum 
(Milan). 

2d2.  Diocletian  appointed  two  more  Ccssars :  1.  Comitantiiui 
ChloruB,  who  was  obliged  to  divoroe  his  wife  Helena  and  many 
the  step-daughter  of  Maarimianns,  received  the  government  of 
GatUf  nrUain^  and  Spain^  and  dwelt  commonly  in  Augusta 
Trevirarum  (Trier),  while  Mazimianus  was  appointed  to  the 

S>vemment  of  Italy  and  Africa.  2.  Galeriua,  who  became 
iodetian's  son-in-law,  and  received  the  government  of  lUyri^ 
curOf  including  Macedonia  and  Greece. 
296.  Diocletian  subdued  the  revolt  of  Egypt,  Gonatantins  sup- 
pressed a  revolt  in  Britain,  Qaleriua  fought  against  the 
Persians,  unsuccessfully  in  the  first  year,  but  in  the  second  (297)  he 
gained  an  important  victory,  and  extended  the  frontiers  to  the  Tigris 
again.  MazimianiiB  suppressed  an  insurrection  in  Africa,  Con* 
Btantiua  defeated  the  Alamanni, 
303.    Greneral  persecution  of  the  Christiana, 

which  Constantius  discouraged  in  his  province. 

305.  Diocletian  abdicated  and  retired  to  Sahnce  in  Dalmatia,  after 
he  had  obliged  Mazimianua  also  to  resign  his  dignity. 

ConstantiuB  and  Gkderius  were  raised  to  August!.  At  the  desire 
of  Gralerius,  the  claims  of  CcnstaniinuSt  son  of  Constantius,  and  of 
MaxentiuSt  son  of  Maximianus,  being  passed  over, 

Severus  and  Maximinua  were  appointed  C»sars,  the  first  receiv- 
ing ItcUy  and  Africa,  the  second  Syria  and  Egypt, 

306.  After  the  death  of  Conatantiua  in  Britam,  his  son  (by  Helend), 
Conatantine,  assumed  the  administration  of  his  Other's  prov- 
inces, Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  with  the  title  of  Csesar.  He 
fought  successfully  with  the  Franks  and  Bructeri,  Meanwhile 
the  pnetorians  at  Rome  chose  Mazentius  imperator,  where- 
upon his  father,  Ma^rimianus,  reassumed  the  dignity  he  had 
unwillingly  resigned.  The  empire  had  thus  six  rulers,  three 
Augnsti  and  three  Csesars. 

307.  The  Csesar  Sevema,  having  been  created  Augustus  by  Grale- 

rius, went  to  Italy  to  attack  MaxenHus,  but  was  deserted  by 
his  soldiers  and  put  to  death  at  Ravenna,    Galerius  appointed  Licio« 
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ins  co-iegent  and  Aaffiutus  in  his  stead,  and  Ckmatantine  theiefore 

asBiimed  the  same  title,  so  that  there  were  now  aiz  AugusH  in  the 

empire. 

310.  In  the  straggle  that  f  ollowed,  the  aged  Mazimlaniu  was  cap- 
tured in  ^^a.sflilia  and  put  to  death  hy  command  of  Constantino. 
Qaleriua  died  of  disease  (311). 

War  between  Maxentius  and  ConstarUine.  The  latter  issued  edicts 
in  favor  of  the  Christians.    Itfazentiua  was  defeated  at  Turin 

312.     and  at  Saxa  rubrOf  four  miles  from  Rome,  by  Conatantine 
(Hoc  signo  vmces  I),  and  perished  by  drowning  as  he  attempted 
to  cross  the  Tiber. 
Conatantine  became  the  protector  of  the  Christians,  but  re- 
mained up  to  his  death  a  eaiediumen. 

813.  Alliance  between  Conatantine  and  Uolniaa,  who  married 
Constantino's  sister.  Constantino  took  the  field  against  the 
Franks f  Licinius  ac;ainst  Majdminns,  who  was  defeated,  and 
killed  himself  in  G^ursus ;  so  that  now 

313-323b  Conatantine  and  Idcinina  were  the  only  rulers  in  the 
empire,  the  former  in  the  West,  the  latter  in  the  East.  In  31^ 
howeyer,  they  were  embroiled  in  conflict.  Licinius,  defeated 
in  two  encounters,  was  obliged  to  cede  lUyricumy  Macedonia^ 
and  Acihaia  to  Constantino. 

323.  Second  war  between  Conatantine  and  Licinius.  The  latter,  de- 
feated at  Adrianople  and  Chalcedon,  surrendered  in  NicomediOf 
and  was  executed  (324)  by  Constantino's  command. 

323-337-     Constantine  (the  Great)  sole  ruler. 

Christianity  reoogniased  by  the  State  and  farored  at  the 

expense  of  paganism. 
325.    First  general  (cecumenic^  Council  of  the  Church  at  Niossa, 

in  Bithynia.  Arianisnif  i>  e.  the  doctrine  of  Arius  ("Apctos), 
formerly  a  presbyter  in  Alexandria,  according  to  which  Christ  was 
not  of  the  same  nature,  but  of  like  nature  only  (6fioto6ffios),  with  God 
the  Father,  was  rejected,  and  the  doctrine  of  Athanasku  of  Alexandria} 
according  to  which  Christ  was  of  the  same  nature  (^/ioo^riof,  consulh' 
stanUalis)  with  Grod  the  Father,  was  declared  a  dogma  of  the  Church 
by  the  Symbolwn  Nicasnum. 
200.    Constantine  selected  Byzantium  (Nova  Roma,  Conatantino- 

polla)  for  the  capital.  The  empire  was  redistricted.  The 
four  great  prefectures,  Oriens^  lUyrieum  orientalct  Italia^  GaUia^  were 
divided  into  13  dioceses,  these  into  116  provinces.^  New  hierarchy 
of  ofi&cials,  7  superior  court  offices.  Conned  of  state  Qionsistorium  prir^ 
c^pis).    New  arrangement  of  the  taxes. 

Cruelty  of  Constantine  in  his  family.  His  eldest  son,  Crispus,  and 
one  of  his  nephews  executed  through  the  plots  of  his  wife,  Fausta,  who 
was  herself  put  to  death. 

Constantine,  before  his  death,  divided  the  administration  of  the 
empire  among  his  three  sons  as  Augusd^  and  two  nephews  as  Coesars, 
After  his  death,  in  Bithynia,  the  two  CflBsars  were  put  to  death  by 
Constandus,  The  three  sons  of  Constantine  redivided  the  empire  at 
Constantinople. 

1  Kiepert,  Atlas  Antiquut,  Tab.  XXL 
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S37-340.    Constantinus  II.  received  the  West  (the  prefec- 
tures of  Italia,  GroUiay  and  a  part  of  JJrica), 

837'36L     Constantius  received  the  East,  the  prefecture 
Oriens, 

337-350.    Constans  received  the  prefectures  of  lUyricum 
arientale  and  a  part  of  AJHoa, 

Constantius  carried  on  a  long  and  indecisive  war  with  the  Persians. 
C<mstantinu8  II.  attacked  his  brother  Constans,  and  fell  at  Aquileia.  In 
360  Constans  also  died,  so  that  Constaniim,  alter  the  conquest  of  the 
usurper  Magnentius  (353),  again  united  the  whole  empire.  Julianus, 
a  cousin  of  the  emperor,  who  was  apj^ointed  CsBsar,  fought  sucoess- 
fnllv  with  the  Alamanni  and  I^nionan  Franks,  and  assigned  the 
Saltan  Franks  lands  in  northern  Gianl.  Constantius  died  on  an  expe- 
dition against 

361-363.    Julianus, 

who  had  been  proclaimed  Augustus  by  the  legions.  He  Is 
known  as  the  apostate  (apostata),  bectuise  he  was  an  adherent  of  the 
heathen  philosophy  and  abandoned  Christianity,  hopiing  to  bring  about 
a  reaction  in  favor  of  the  heathen  cult,  which  he  wished  restored  in  a 
purified  form.  Julianua  defeated  the  Alamanni  and  the  Franks,  re- 
stored the  fortresses  which  had  been  erected  against  them  along  the 
frontier,  and  defeated  the  Persians  at  Ctesiphon,  but  died  of  a  wound 
on  his  return.    The  soldiers  raised  the  Christian 

363-^64.    Jovianus, 

to  the  throne.  He  ceded  the  greater  part  of  Mesopotamia  to 
the  Persians.  Chriatianlty  reinstate  in  the  privileges  which  Con- 
stantine  had  granted.  After  the  sudden  death  of  Jovianus  the  legions 
raised 

364-375.    Valentinianus  I. 

to  the  throne.    He  appointed  as  co-regent  first  his  brother, 

364-378.    Valens, 

an  Arian,  who  covemed  the  East  from  Constantinople,  and 
afterwards,  for  the  West,  his  son, 

367-383.    Qratianus, 

who,  upon  his  father's  death,  acknowledged  as  co-regent  for 
the  administration  of  the  West  his  four-year-old  half-brother, 

375-392.    Valentinian  11., 

who  had  been  proclaimed  imperator  by  the  soldiers. 

876-    Begizmlngr  of  the  migrations  of  the  Teutonic 
tribes  (p.  170). 

378.    After  the  death  of  Valens  at  Adrianqple  in  battle  against  the 
West  GothSy  Gratianus  created  the  heatiien 
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379-^96.    Theodoedns 

co-reffent,  and  entnuted  him  with  the  adminirtratioii  of  the 
East  Theodosias  became  a  Chnatian  after  his  recovery  from  a  severe 
ilhiess,  fought  successfully  a^piiiist  the  West  Goths,  but  was  obliged 
to  accept  them  as  oUieB  (jaderati)  in  their  abodes  in  Moesia  and 
Thrace,  Oratiama  fell  in  battle  against  the  imperator  proclaimed 
by  the  legions  in.  Britain, 

383-388.    aexnens  Mazimus, 

whom  Theodosius  recognized  as  co-resent  onder  the  condition 
that  he  should  leave  Italy  in  the  hands  of  we  young  Valeniinian  II. 
In  387  Maximus  drove  Valenixriian  from  Italy.  He  fled  to  Theodo- 
sius, who,  returning  with  him,  captured  Clemens  Mazimus  at  Aqui- 
leia,  and  executed  him. 
300.    Insurrection  in  Thessalonica,  crueUy  punished  by  Theodosius 

(7000  executions).    On  this  account  bishop  Ambroaiua  of 
mian,  eight  months  later,  excluded  the  emperor  from  Christian  com- 
munion, until  he  had  done  penance. 
302.     After  the  murder  of  Yalentinian  II.  by  ArboffatteSf  and  after 

the  new  imperator,  BngeniuB,  whom  Arbogastes  set  up,  had 
391.     fallen  at  Aquileia  in  iMtttle  with  Theodosius,  and  Arbogaata 

had  put  himself  to  death,  the  whole  empire  was,  for  the  last 

time,  reunited  under 

884-385.    Theodoedns. 

After  his  death  the  division  of  administration  into  an  eastern 
and  a  western  section,  which  had  existed  for  a  hundred  years,  became 
a  permanent  division  of  the  empire. 

886-1453.  Aroeuiius  received  the  Eastern  empire,  also 
ealled  the  Byzantine  or  Qreoian  empire.  Imperial 
vicar,  Hufinus.  Capital  Byzantium  or  Constantinople. 
The 

885-476.  Weetem  empire,  capital  Bcmej  Bavenna  im- 
perial residence  after  402,  under 

396-423.    HonoriuB. 

Guardian  and  chancellor,  the  Vandal  SiUi^a,  murdered  in  408 
by  command  of  Honorius  to  whom  he  had  been  defamed.  After 
the  death  of  Honorius  the  usurper 

424.  Joannes  reigned  for  a  short  time,  but  was  finally  over- 
thrown with  the  assistance  of  the  Eastern  empire  and  the  six* 
yearK>ld 

425-455.    Yalentinian  m. 

made  imperator,  the  j^ovemment  being  conducted  at  first  by 
his  mother  PladdOj  sister  of  Honorius,  in  his  name.  Yalen- 
tinian was  murdered  by 

466.'    Petronius  Maximns, 

who  married  EudoxiOf  widow  of  Yalentinian.  bat  was  killed 
shortly  before  the  oi^vtnxe  of  Borne  by  the  Vandala  (p.  173). 
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The  throne  was  nsiiTped  by 

455-d56.    Avitos 

who  was  soon  deposed  by  Recimlr,  a  milituy  leader  of  the 
Grerman  mercenanes  in  the  Roman  army.  Recimir  placed  upon 
the  throne 

457-46L    Majorianua» 

whom  he  afterwards  deposed  in  favor  of 

461-465.    Libius  BetvetVM, 

after  whose  deposition  (?) 
465-467.    Reoimir  oonduoted  the  government  without  the  pretence 
of  an  imperial  figure-head  until  467  when  he  placed 

467-^72.    Anthemius 

npon  the  throne,  who  was  sacceeded  by 

472.  Olybrius. 

Becimir  and  his  sovereign  dying  this  year,  the  Eastern  court 
interposed  and  pbioed 

473.  Glyoerius 

on  the  throne  of  the  West,  who  was  sacceeded  by 

473-475.    Julius  Nepos, 

also  by  appointment  of  the  emperor  of  the  East  In  475 
Orestaf  a  leader  among  the  mercenaries,  placed  his  son 

475-476.    Romulus  Augustulus 

npon  the  throne,  who,  combining  in  his  name  that  of  Rome's 
first  king  and  first  emperor,  be^une  the  last  of  the  imperial 
line  in  w  West,  being  deposed  by 

476.    Odovaker    (Odoaeer), 

military  leader  of  the  Hendi  and  RugH^  who  made  himself 
ruler  (not  king)  of  Italy,  and  was  ree<^iiized  by  the  Eastern 
emperor  Zeno  as  pcUricku  of  Rome  and  prmct  of  Italy 

(p.  173). 

{  4.   TEUTONS.   Arffon, 

Geography:  The  Teutonio  race  has  occupied  three  regions  in 
Enrope. 

L  Germany  comprises  Central  Enrope,  the  slope  from  the  Alps 
N.  to  tiie  sea.  It  may  be  rouj^hl^  bounded  as  follows :  N.  Oerman 
Ooeany  Bakic  ;  E.  a  Taffae  |ute  mdicated  by  the  VietulOf  and  the  Ctar" 
patkian  Mts.f  S.  the  mwi ;  W.  the  Rhine.  This  region  falls  into  three 
physical  diyisions  :  1.  The  broad  and  lofty  chain  of  the  Alps  divided 
mto  the  Swiss  Alps  on  the  W.  and  the  l^nrolese  Alps  on  the  E.,  whose 
deep  yalleTB  fostered  the  rise  of  small  mdependent  communities  (p. 
246  ).  J/ont  EUmc  (14,748  ft.),  MonU  Rosa,  Jung^u^  etc.,  Laice 
Qeneoa, Lake  Ccntiance,  Lake  of  Lwseme  (ViertDaldiUttte»ee)9  etc.  2. 
A  broad  npland  extending  two  thirds  of  the  way  from  the  AIim  to  the 
sea»  and  embracing  the  present  WUrUmbergt  AtvariOf  Bohemia,  Sax- 
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any,  Saxon  duehieSf  Heascy  etc.  3.  A  low  plain  reaching  to  the  sea, 
and  including  the  present  Holland^  Hanover,  Prussia,  etc.  Modem 
Germany  comprises  2  and  3.  The  peninsula  of  Deninark  has  belonged, 
in  historic  times,  politically  to  Scandinavia  and  Germany. 

Through  the  middle  of  Germany  a  range  of  low  mountains  eztendA 
from  S.£.  to  N.W.  from  the  Jura  in  Irance  to  the  Carpathians  in 
Hunga^.  This  range,  known  to  the  Romans  as  Hercynia  siloa,  in- 
cludes the  Jura,  Vosges,  Schwarztoald  ^lack  Forest)  Taunus,  Thilringer 
Wald,  Erz  Qebirge,  Riesen  Oeinrae,  Sudetes,  and  forms  an  arc  whose 
convex  side  is  turned  toward  the  W.  and  N.  The  valley  of  the  Dan- 
ube S.  of  this  range,  and  the  depression  on  its  northern  base  extend- 
ing from  the  Lahn  to  the  middle  Elbe  (the  old  commercial  route  be- 
tween Frankfort  o.  M.  and  Leipsio),  are  the  two  natural  roads  which 
give  the  Eaat  access  to  western  Europe.  Other  mountain  groups  : 
Bohemian  Forest,  forming  the  S.E.  boraer  of  Bohemia,  Harz,  N.  of 
the  Frankfort  road.  Rivers  :  S.  the  Danube,  flowing  into  the  Black 
Sea ;  N.  the  Rhine,  with  its  branches  Neckar,  main,  etc.,  Ems, 
Weser,  Elbe,  flowing  into  the  German  Ocean  ;  Oder,  Vistula  flowing 
into  the  Baltic. 

The  Roman  provinces  Rcetia,  Vindelicia,  Noricum,  Pannonia,  occu- 
pied the  Alps  and  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube.  Germania 
stn)erior  and  inferior  were  Gallic  provinces  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Rhine.  To  Germany  proper,  which  was  never  a 
province  of  the  empire,  the  Romans  applied  the  name,  Germania 
magna, 

II.  Boandinayla,  the  sreat  peninsula  jutting  W.  and  S.  from  the 
north  of  Europe.  It  faUs  into  two  divisions  :  1.  A  rugged,  moun- 
tainous region  on  the  W.,  with  deeply  indented  coasts  (Norway). 
2.  On  the  E.  a  less  mountainous  region  with  numerous  rivers 
flowing  into  the  Baltic  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  (Sweden).  The 
southern  part  of  Scandinavia  was  known  to  the  Romans  under  the 
name  Scandia,  and  was  thought  to  be  an  island. 

m.  The  BrltUh  Isles.    See  pp.  86  and  176. 

Btfanology:  I.  Aecordii^  to  the  theory  of  the  Asiatic  origin  of 
the  Arrans,  the  Teutonic  migration  followed  the  Celtic  and  preceded 
that  of  the  Slavs.  The  Teutons,  or  Grermans,  appear  to  have  taken 
tJie  northern  route  and  to  have  first  settled  alongthe  coast,  on  the 
pJain,  and  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  plateau.  The  valley  of  the 
Danube  and  Bohemia  were  early  occupied  by  Celtic  tribes,  and  it 
was  onlvfiradually  that  these  were  dispossessed  by  the  invading  Grer^ 
mans.  Hrhether  the  Teutons  entered  Germany  in  two  bands,  is  not 
dear  ;  certain  it  is  that  from  a  very  early  time  -&  radical  difference 
has  existed  in  language  and  customs  amon^  the  Grermans,  whereby 
tiiey  are  divided  into  High  Germans,  inhabitmg  the  inland  plateau, 
and  Low  Germans,  dwelling  on  the  coast. 

The  Romans  divided  the  Grermans  (Germani)^  either  into  two  sec- 
tions, the  Suevi  and  the  non^Suevi  (Utesar),  or  into  three  branches 
which  were  named  after  the  sons  of  **  Mannus,  the  son  of  the  earth-born 
god  Tuisco,"  Istcevones,  IngoBooneSf  Herminones.    The  former  division 

1  The  orifTin  of  this  name  is  doabtfol.  See  the  disputed  pusage  In  TaoMos, 
Germania,  2. 
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is  thought  to  correspond  to  that  of  High  (StMvi)  and  Low  Germans  ; 
the  latter  answers  territorially  to  the  fusions  of  tribes  which  later 
formed  the  Franks,  Saxons,  and  Thurmgians,  Of  the  separate  tribes 
may  be  mentioned:  I.  Non-8aevl:  Istieyones,  Ubiif  Usipiiy  TencterHj 
Sugambriy  Marsi,  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Rhine  where  we  find  later 
the  Alamanni  and  Ripuanan  Franks ;  IngsBYones,  Batavians,  JH- 
sians,  Saxons,  Chauci,  Cimbri,  along  the  coast  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Elbe.  II.  Suevl,  Chatti,  in  Hessen,  Cherusci  on 
the  Upper  Weser,  Hermunduri  in  Tharinfi;ia,  extending  as  far  as  the 
Danube  (these  three  were  included  under  the  Herminanes),  MarO" 
omanni  in  Bohemia  (see  below),  Quadi  on  the  Danube,  Semnones,  the 
centre  of  what  seems  to  hare  been  a  very  loose  political  organization 
of  the  Sueoi,  between  the  Elbe  and  Oder,  Langobardi,  Rugii  in  the 
northeast  toward  the  Vistula,  Bur^uiufumeff  on  the  Oder,  GutUmes 
(later  Goths)  extending  beyond  the  VistuUiy  Vandali,  Alani  (?). 

In  Denmark  dwelt  the  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes,  until  the  fifth 
century  a.  d.,  when  a  large  part  of  these  tribes  mifiprated  to  England* 
and  their  place  was  taken  by  Danes  from  the  islands  on  the  £. 

II.  Soandinavla  was  occupied  by  Finnish  tribes  (Sitones),  from 
the  N.,  and  by  invading  Germans  from  the  S.  at  an  unknown  time  : 
Gautce  (Goths),  Sueones  (Swedes)  in  Sweden  ;  Northmen  in  Norway. 

UL  BritUh  lales.    See  pp.  36  and  176. 

Religion :  The  religion  of  the  Teutonic  race  was  a  pantheistic 
nature  worship.  I.  Clermana :  Beyond  the  unsatisfactoiy  passages 
in  C»sar  (Befi.  Gall,  VI.  21)  and  Tacitus  (Oermania  9, 10,  etc.),  all 
our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Germans  before  Uie 
introduction  of  Roman  civilization  and  of  Christianity  is  derived 
by  inference  from  later  sources,  or  from  the  younger  but  much  fuller 
mythology  of  Scandinavia.  Among  the  great  gods  (Ases^  of  the 
Gennans  wero :  Woden  (Odin  in  the  north),  the  **  ail-rather " ; 
Donar  (Thor),  his  son,  at  once  the  storm-god,  and  the  god  of  agri- 
culture ;  Zlo  or  Thin  (Tyr)  also  a  son  of  Woden,  god  of  war  ;  Fro 
(Freyr),  god  of  love  ;  Paltar  (Baldtir),  god  of  justice  ;  Nerthna 
or  Hertha  (Frau  Bertha),  the  earth  ;  I^anw^a  (Frega),  sister  of 
Fro ;  FrljKa  {Frid),  wife  of  Woden ;  Hella  (Hd)  soddess  of  the 
lower  regions.  Below  the  Ases  wero  the  Giants,  the  STcmes  or  fates, 
the  WaUcyres  or  messengers  of  the  gods.  In  the  realm  of  lower 
mythology  the  German  imagination  was  remarkably  fertile.  Fairies, 
cobolds,  elves,  nixes,  aboundeo,  and  still  live  in  childrons'  tales,  and  the 
many  popular  fancies  which  the  modem  study  of  folk  loro  has  ro vealed. 

The  Germans  had  po  corporation  of  priests  like  that  of  the  Druids, 
though  the  priests  and  priestesses  of  certain  divinities  stood  in  high 
honor.  Their  worship  consisted  in  the  repetition  of  formal  invocations, 
and  in  the  offering  of  sacrifices,  prisoners  being  often  immolated  to 
the  gods.  Woods  and  troes  wero  held  in  special  roveronce  and  often 
devoted  to  the  performance  of  worship  beneath  their  branches.  Cer- 
tain days  wero  set  apart  for  the  worship  of  certain  deities,  whose 
names  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week. 
Tuesday  (Thiu'sdag),  Wednesday  (Woden'sdag),  Thursday  (Thor's- 
dag,  Donnerstag),  Triday  (Froya'sdag).    Some  of  the  customs  of 
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these  recurring  f estiTities  were  afterwards  impressed  into  the  service 
of  Christianity.  Sach  was  the  decoration  of  trees  with  flower- 
wreaths  and  candles,  now  a  part  of  Christnuw  rites,^  and  such  the 
colored  eggs  in  a  <'  hare's  nesl^"  now  an  Easter  custom,  hut  originally 
an  offering  to  some  heathen  diTinity.  Divinations  by  flight  of  birds, 
neighing  of  horses,  throwing  sticks,  etc. 

U..  Scandinavia  :  The  faith  of  the  northern  Teutons  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  heathen  religions,  and  one  of  the  last  in 
Europe  to  yield  to  Christianity.  After  being  long  transmitted  by 
hearsay  the  nortiiem  i^ology  was  first  committed  to  writing  in 
the  poem  of  the  Elder  Edda  in  the  twelfth,  or  as  some  scholars  hold, 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  poem  is  supplemented  by  the  com- 
mentary known  as  the  Younger  Edda^  written  by  Snorri  Sturluson 
(1178-1241). 

In  the  beginning  existed  the  AU-Father.  In  chaos  (Gimmaaffap) 
he  created  two  worlds,  N\/lheimf  the  ice-world,  in  the  north,  and 
Muepdheinif  the  flre-world,  where  sat  Start  with  the  flaming  sword, 
in  the  south.  Midway  of  the  two  their  opposing  influences  produced 
the  giant  Ymer,  who  became  the  progenitor  of  the  evil  race  of  f  rost- 
fi;iants  (^HrynUkurses}.  Ymer  was  fed  by  the  milk  of  the  cow  Aud^ 
%unUnxif  who  licked  the  ice-blodcs  and  set  free  the  god  Aire,  to  whom 
a  giant's  daughter  bore  three  sons,  Odin,  Vile,  and  Ve.  These  three 
dew  Ymer,  in  the  deluee  of  whose  blood  perished  all  the  frost-giants, 
save  two,  who  became  the  ancestors  of  a  new  race  of  frost-giants.  Of 
the  body  of  Ymer  the  gods  formed  the  universe,  the  earth,  the  sky  and 
the  stars.  Dwarfs  were  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  After- 
wards the  first  man  and  woman  were  created  from  two  trees. 

The  universe  thus  formed  comprised  nine  worlds.  Of  these  the 
highest  was  Muapdheiniy  in  whose  highest  part  was  Gimlef  the  abode 
of  the  blest.  Below  Muspelheim  was  Asaheim,  or  Godheim^  where 
dwelt  the  great  gods  (Ami)  in  their  capital,  Asgard^  with  its  lofty 
halls,  the  Surest  of  which  was  VaJhdL,  the  hall  of  Odin.  Below 
Godheim  was  Mannah^my  or  Midaardf  the  earth,  a  disk  of  land  sur- 
rounded by  the  ocean  and  held  together  by  the  Midgard-^erperU 
which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  its  tail  between  its  jaws. 
Across  the  ocean  was  Jotunheim,  the  world  of  the  giants,  whose  one 
purpose  was  the  annoyance  of  mankind,  on  which  account  they  were 
perpetually  at  war  with  man's  defenders,  the  gods  of  Godheim.  Be- 
low the  earth  was  HdheirOj  the  world  of  the  dead,  and,  lowest  of  aU, 
Niflheimy  with  the  fountain  HvergeUner.  Bifrmut,  the  bridge  between 
Godheim  and  Mamnaheim.  GjaUar-bridge  between  Hdheim,  Jotun^ 
hem  and  the  worlds  above. 

These  worlds  were,  in  the  fancy  of  the  north,  surrounded  and 
united  by  a  mighty  a^tree,  Yggdrasil,  with  three  roots  reaching  to 
Godheim,  Jotunheim,  and  Nidheim. 

The  great  gods  were  Odin  and  his  sons :  Thor,  Vali,  HaimdaU, 
Vidar,  Baidttr,  Braga,  Tyr,  Hddur,  besides  AUer,  Foraete,  and  NjGrd, 

1  In  Gennanj  the  tree  is  simply  deeorai^d,  the  presents  to  be  exchaneed  are 
piled  aronnd  the  support  of  the  tree  or  placed  on  an  adjacent  table.  The  ex- 
change of  gifts  was  not  a  part  of  the  old  German  castom,  but  is  perhaps  a  sur- 
vival of  a  practice  observed  by  the  Bomans  during  the  Balumaha  (p.  85). 
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Freyr^  sea  godfi,  and  Loke,  Of  the  goddeaaefi  the  chief  were  Frigga^ 
wife  of  Odin,  Fret/fa^  goddess  of  love,  Saffa,  goddess  of  history. 
Above  all  the  gods  were  the  Names,  or  fates.  £^low  the  fi;ods  were 
elves,  trolls,  witches,  etc.  Exploits  of  the  gods.  Especially  famous 
were  the  dealings  of  Thor  with  the  giants.  After  the  creation  fol- 
lowed a  golden  age  when  all  was  weU  in  Crodheim,  but  after  a  time 
evil  crept  in  personified  as  Loke,  Death  of  Baldur,  killed  through 
the  contrivance  of  Loke  by  his  brother  Hodur  with  a  sprig  of  mist&- 
toe,  Fri^^ea  having  bound  all  other  created  things  not  to  hurt  Baldur. 
Loke*8  cmldren  were  the  Fenris-^oolfy  chained  until  the  coming  of 
Ragnarok,  the  Midgardserpent,  and  HeL  Binding  of  Loke,  Fimilly 
comes  the  end  of  the  world,  Ragnarok,  the  Twuight  of  the  Grods. 
Battle  of  the  Asa-gods  with  the  Midgard-serpent,  Loke,  and  the 
Fenris-wolf,  who  have  broken  their  chuns.  Tlie  good  and  the  bad 
alike  perish  in  the  combat.  Surt  consumes  Yggdrasil  and  the  whole 
world  in  flames.  Yidar,  Vale,  Hddur,  Baldur,  and  the  sons  of  Thor 
survive.    A  new  earth  and  a  new  heaven  are  created. 

According  to  the  belief  of  the  Northmen,  all  good  men  and  all  who 
died  in  bame  crossed  over  the  bridge  Bifroust  (the  rainbow)  to 
Valhal,  where  they  spent  their  days  feasting  and  fle'htuig,  until 
Ragnarok  when  they  passed  to  Gvnde.  CowardB  and  evu-doers  were 
punished  in  Hdheim,  and  after  Ragnarok  in  Naostrand,^ 

Civilization  :  It  is  probable  that  the  Germans  had  not  completed 
the  transition  from  a  pastoral  to  an  agricultural  people,  when  they 
arrived  in  central  Europe.  They  were  certainly  m  a  low  stage  of 
civilization  when  they  became  known  to  the  Romans,  a  stage  not  un* 
like  that  reached  by  the  most  advanced  of  the  American  Indians,  the 
Iroquois.  Cities  were  unknown  to  them  ;  they  seem  to  have  settled 
for  the  most  part  each  individual  apart,  each  tribe  separated  from 
the  other  by  a  broad  strip  of  mark-land.^  Orders  :  1.  Nobles,  who 
derived  their  descent  from  the  gods,  but  were  entitled  to  no  political 
privileges  because  of  their  nobility.  2.  Freemen,  that  is,  land-owners, 
men  l^m  to  arms,  the  work  upon  whose  land  was  done  by  their 
bondmen;  out  of  tiiis  class  developed  later  the  lower  nobility,  3. 
Freedmen  (liti,  lassen),  or  half-freemen,  renters  bound  to  military 
service,  but  excluded  from  the  ownership  of  land,  from  the  popular 
assembly,  and  from  the  courts.  4.  Servants  or  bondmen,  m  part 
serfs  bound  to  the  soQ  (glebes  adscnptt),  in  part  actual  slaves.  The 
latter  two  classes  formed  the  majority  of  the  population. 

Custom  of  comradeship  (gasindi  leudes),  out  of  which  the  feudal 
BTstem  developed  after  the  occupation  of  the  Roman  provinces  and 
the  division  of  land  among  the  faithful  (fdeles^,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Christian  reunion.  Feudal  superior  (suzerain).  Yas- 
sen,  vassals,  or  men;  fief  (feudtwi  or  beneficium\  held  on  tenure  of 
service,  distinct  from  aUodwan,  property  in  fee  simple. 

1  The  relation  of  these  myths  to  CShristianitj,  the  extent  to  which  they  have 
been  influenced  by  acquaintance  with  the  Scnptures,  ia  a  snbject  of  active  in- 
Quiry,  but  nothing  can  as  yet  be  said  to  be  definitely  determined.  See  fiusge, 
EiUttehung  der  Ndrdischtn  Gutter, 

3  Whoever  desires  to  become  involved  in  that  most  hopeless  of  all  historical 
Questions,  the  social  and  political  organization  of  the  ancient  Germans,  is  re* 
uired  ts  Waits,  Verfastungsgeschichte,  where  references  will  be  found. 
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History:  L  The  date  of  the  first  antyal  of  Teatoos  in  Emope  is 
wholly  onknowii.  Pftheoi  of  MaiMmtia,  who  Tistted  the  amher  eoests 
of  the  Baltie  ahoat  350  B.  a,  met  with  Gemiaii  tribes.  From  that 
time  on  only  the  bare  introduction  of  the  word  Grermani  in  the  Boman 
annala  for  226  B.  a  hints  at  any  knowledge  of  the  Teutons  ontil  the 
elose  of  the  second  century  b.  a,  when  tl^  tribes  of  the  Cimbri  and 
TeuioMS  left  their  homes  at  the  base  of  the  Danish  peninsula  (driven 
from  them  by  a  flood?)  and»  after  humiliating  the  Roman  arms  in 
Gaul,  found  their  death  on  the  fields  of  Aqnie  Sextuo  and  VeroeUe 
(102,  101»  B,  0.9  p.  127).  The  terrors  of  the  invasion  died  away, 
but  the  Romans  did  not  come  again  into  contact  with  the  Grermans 
until  Cssar's  invasion  of  Granl  brought  on  a  contest  with  the  Snevian 
prinoe  AriooiMim  which  ended  in  the  latter's  defeat  (58  b.  o.).  Sub- 
jugation of  the  Germans  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Omar's  two 
ezneditions  across  the  Rhine  (58, 55,  p.  130). 

Under  Augustus,  systematic  attempt  to  subjunte  Oermania  magna. 
Conauest  of  RaUia  and  Noricum  by  Dnuus  (15),  of  Pannonia  and 
Vmadicia,  Expeditions  of  Drusus  from  the  Rjune :  1.  With  the 
fleet  on  the  Enu  (12)  ;  2.  Against  the  Cherusci  on  the  YFisMr,  foun- 
dation of  the  citadel  Ali$o  (ll) ;  3.  Along  the  Main  to  the  Werra 
and  ES>e  (9).  Le^^d  of  the  '<  white  woman."  Death  of  Dmsus. 
His  successor  Tibenus,  reduced  all  the  tribes  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Elbe  to  submission  and  began  the  active  construction  of  fortresses 
and  colonies.  The  folly  of  llberius'  successor,  Varus,  alienated  the 
Grermans  and  led  to  revolt.  Under  Arndnius,  one  of  the  nobles  of  the 
Cherusci,  three  Roman  lenons  were  annihilated  in  the  three  days* 
battle  in  the  Teutoburg  Firest  ^  (9  A.  i>.  ?).  Augustus  gave  up  tiie 
hope  of  subjueating  the  Germans,  and  later  emperors  did  not  revive  it. 
Eiqieditions  of  QermatUcus  in  revenge  for  the  Teutoburg  massacre,  14^ 
15,  16.  Thenceforward  the  Romans  were  contented  with  maintain- 
ing their  borders  against  the  free  tribes,  and  with  colonizing  the 
land  south  of  the  Main  and  the  Danube.  Line  of  fortifications  from 
Aschaffenburgy  on  the  Main,  to  Refensburg^  on  the  Danube  (JPfahl^ 
araben,  TtufAtmauefS,  Along  this  Ime  Roman  soldiers  were  settled  on 
utnd  for  the  rent  of  which  thev  paid  a  tenth  of  the  produce,  hence 
agri  decumale$.  Foundation  of  colonies  :  CSma  RoBtontm  (Chur)  in 
Retia  ;  Juuenum  (Salsburg^  in  Noricum ;  Vindobonum  (Vienna/^in 
Pannonia ;  Augusta  Vindmconmi  (Augsburg),  Castra  regina  CR^ 
gensburff)  in  Ymdelicia.  Active  intercourse  between  Rome  and  Ger- 
many. Germans  served  both  as  privates  and  as  officers  in  the  Roman 
army  (so  ArnUmua).    Traffic  in  amber. 

Of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  free  Germans  we  are  but  scantily 
informed.  In  the  first  century  b.  a  a  portion  of  the  Hermundwi,  the 
Mareomanni,  had  invaded  BolUmtti,  driven  out  the  Celtic  BaU  (who 
took  refuge  in  Pannonia,  where  they  were  gvaduallv  exterminated  by 
the  Roman  arms)  and  established  a  state  which,  under  Marhod 
{Maroboduu8)f  grew  to  formidable  proporticMis.  Intended  ezpedif- 
tion  of  Tiberius  against  Marbod  frustrated  by  the  Pannonian  revolt 
(8).  Feuds  between  the  German  tribes  fostered  by  the  Romans, 
expelled  Marbod  from  his  kingdom,  but  was  himself  mnv- 

i  The  locality  has  not  been  BAtisfactorUy  made  out. 
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deied  under  suspicion  of  aiming  at  sapieme  power.  The  Cheruady 
Hermimduri  and  Bructeri  were  nearly  exterminated  in  internecine 
strife.  Revolt  of  the  Batavians  under  Cwilis  (p.  151).  War  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  with  the  Maroomanni  (p.  154). 

In  process  of  time  a  change  came  oyer  the  political  organization  of 
the  Uermans.  The  multiti:^e  of  small  tribes  disappeared  and  we 
find  in  their  stead  a  smaller  number  of  more  extensiye  tribes.  At  the 
same  time  the  Slays  beean  to  press  upon  the  eastern  Germans  and 
urge  them  westward.  The  Germans  increased  in  power  and  popnla- 
tiouy  and  became  better  and  better  trained  in  the  arts  of  war  and 
political  intrigue  as  they  came  more  and  more  into  intimate  ccmneo- 
tion  with  Rome.  The  jiroyinoial  armies  were  lar^ly  German  ;  Ger- 
man ofBcers  rose  to  high  distinction  and  great  mfluenoe  in  Rome. 
So  Rome  grew  weaker  and  her  foes  stronger  until  at  last  the  im^ 
pulse  of  the  invading  Huns  in  the  east  set  aU  the  tribes  in  motion. 

n.  Scandinavia:  Northern  annalists  present  an  historical  Odin» 
probably  no  less  mythical  than  Odin  the  god.  According  to  these 
tales  (which,  like  some  other  mythical  histoxy,  may  have  greater  his- 
torical value  than  the  present  credits  them  witii),  0dm  was  the 
leader  of  the  Asaa  who  dwelt  in  Asia  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Caspian.  Attracted  to  the  falling  fortunes  of  Mithridates,  he  was 
driven  from  his  kingdom  by  Pompeius.  He  conducted  the  Asas 
westward  to  Scandinavia  where  he  subdued  Denmark,  Sweden  and 
Norway,  and  gave  these  countries  to  his  sons  ;  Denmark  to  SkfMp 
Sweden  to  l^gavef  Norway  to  ScBUung,  Odin  ended  his  days  in 
Sweden. 

The  history  of  Scandinavia  as  fax  as  ascertained  belongs  to  the 
next  period,  and  will  be  found  on  page  207. 

in.  Brittah  Islea.  For  the  history  of  the  Teutonio  invasion  of 
England  see  p.  176. 

S  5.    SLAYS  AND  LITinJANIANS.    Aryan. 

These  closely  related  peoples  belong  to  the  northern  branch  of  the 
European  Aryans,  and  their  westward  migration  followed  that  of  the 
Teutons. 

The  Slavs  were  known  to  the  late  Roman  geographers  under  the 
name  VenedcB  (hence  Wends)  as  inhabiting  the  region  beyond  the 
Vistula,  which  bore  the  general  name  of  Sarmatia,  from  the  nomadio 
Sarmatians  who  inhabited  it,  interspersed  with  the  Slavs,  from  whom 
th^  differed  in  language  and  descent. 

ia  the  fifth  centiuy  A.  J>.  the  Slavs  occupied  the  country  between 
the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea,  between  the  Carpathians  and  the  Don. 
They  dwelt  in  the  steppes  of  Russia  as  far  north  as  Novgorod  on  the 
Volga,  and  their  westernmost  limit  lay  between  the  Vistula  and 
the  Oder.  In  the  sixth  century  the  Slavs  began  to  extend  them- 
selves south  and  west,  a  movement  which  resulted  in  the  permanent 
occupation  of  Bohemia  and  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  while  their 
settlement  extended  east  to  l^rrol.  In  623  A.  d.  temporary  formation 
of  a  Slavic  monarchy  of  grpat  extent  under  Samo  in  Bohemia,  which 
endured  thirty-five  years.  The  conquests  of  the  Slavs  came  to  an 
end  with  the  seventh  oentuiy,  and  the  separate  kingdoms  of  Poland, 
Bohemia,  Russia,  were  gradually  formed. 
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Of  the  religion  of  the  Slavs  little  is  known  with  certainty,  owing 
to  the  diversity  of  nomenclature  among  the  various  divisions  of  this 
wide-spread  people,  and  to  the  lack  of  trustworthy  authorities.  Among 
the  Slavs  of  the  Baltic,  who  had  a  class  of  priests  and  biult  temples, 
occur  the  names  SvaUmt  or  SvantooU^  god  of  light  or  of  the  air,  witii 
a  temple  at  Arkona ;  Triglath^  the  th^ee-headed  god,  worshipped  in 
Pomerania  (Stettin)  ;  Radigost,  Rugevit  or  Ranovit  (in  Rugen), 
Jarmfit,  all  godis  of  war ;  Zcemdwh^  **  the  black  god,"  an  evil  deity. 
The  Russians  worshipped  Khors,  Volos,  or  Veles,  god  of  the  heros 
fSt.  Blaise)  ;  KoupalOy  god  of  the  harvest ;  Jarylo^  ^>d  of  generation ; 
Stribog,  god  of  the  winds  ;  Lada,  goddess  of  love  and  passion.  The 
gods  were  worshipped  by  offerings  of  fruit  and  animals,  seldom  by 
human  sacrifices. 

The  Slavs  were  a  ^toral  and  agricultural  people.  All  inhab- 
itants of  the  same  district  were  kinsmen,  bearing  a  common  name,  liv- 
ing under  the  rule  of  an  elected  elder,  and  holding  property  in  com- 
mon. A  union  of  such  districts  formed  a  tribe ;  a  union  of  tribes 
formed  a  people. 

The  Lithuanians  play  no  part  in  history  before  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  the  wider  sense  tne  name  includes  the  Letts  and  the 
ancient  Prussians,  who  were  known  to  the  Romans  as  JEstvL  In  the 
narrower  sense  it  is  limited  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  between 
the  Memel  and  the  Finnish  Esthonians. 


IL   MEDIAEVAL  HISTORY. 


FIRST  PERIOD. 

FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  MIGRATIONS  OF  THE  NORTHERN 
TRIBES  TO  THE  TREATY  OF  VERDUN^  (375-843). 

§  1.    MIGRATIONS  OF  THB  NORTHERN  PEOPLES. 

Habltationa  of  tbe  Gtoimanio  tribes  in  the  fotuth  oentnry  a.  d. 

Alanif  whose  Grerman  descent  is,  howeyer,  not  certain,  on  the  lower 
Volga ;  East  Goths  in  southern  Russia ;  West  Goths  in  Dacia  (eastern 
Hungary,  Roumania^;  Vandals  in  Pannonia  (southtoestem  Hungary); 
Suevi  in  Moravia,  Bonemia,  and  Bavaria;  Burgundians  on  the  Neckas 
and  the  Rhine,  with  Worms  as  their  capital  ?compare  p.  164) ;  AlO' 
manni  (or  AUmanni)  on  the  Rhine,  between  tne  Main  and  the  Alps, 
nartly  alone  the  Roman  boundary  wall  (agri  decumates);  Ripuarum 
jFhifiks  on  both  sides  of  the  lower  Rhine  (oaj^ital  at  Colorm  Agrip' 
pina)\  Salic  Franks  on  the  mouths  of  the  Khme  (in  Meergauj  <<  dis- 
trict on  the  sea,"  the  Merwoe,  hence  Merowinaians  ;)  *  Saxons  from 
the  Elbe  almost  to  the  Rhine ;  Thurinffians  south  of  the  Saxons ;  £a»- 
gobards  on  the  lower  Elbe. 

The  peoples  which  appear  in  the  so-called  migrations  of  the  peoples 
were  generally  heterogeneous  armed  bands  under  the  command  of  a 
leader  or  king  chosen  for  his  military  prowess  (Heerkonig), 

376.    Beginning  of  the  migration  of  the  Teutonic 
tribes. 

Period  of  migrations  and  Invasions. 

The  Huns,  a  Mongolian  race,  crossed  the  Volga. 

The  Huns,  joined  by  the  Alani,  whom  they  had  defeated,  fell  upon 
the  East  Groths  (jans  Ermanaric  or  Hermanricj  of  the  family 
of  the  Amalx)^  and,  m  union  with  these,  upon  the  West  Groths. 

That  part  of  the  West  Grothic  race  which  IubmI  remained  heaihen 
took  refuge  in  the  Carpathians ;  the  Christians,*  and  those  who 

1  Aasmann,  Getckickts  du  Mitielalten,  9d  edition,  by  B.  Meyer. 

s  According  to  other  scholan  the  name  was  a  patronymic 

<  A  Gothic  bbhop  (Theophilos)  took  part  in  the  ooundl  of  Nicsa  (996). 

'Wulflla  (CJIfllas),  bishop  of  the  West  Goths  (848-381),  translator  of  the  Bible; 

cf.  Dahn,  Die  Kdnige  atr  Gtrmanen^  Yl.  41. 
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weie  jnst  on  the  point  of  aooeptinf  Chiutianity  (in  the  form 
of  Ananism),  were  allotted  habttations  in  Mcuia  by  the  enn 
pezor  Valens,  Disputes  with  the  Roman  officials  at  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Danube  {Fridigemj  leader  of  the  West  Goths)  led 
to  war,  and  the  Croths  adyanced,  ravaging  as  they  went. 

378.    Battle  of  Adrianopla  Yalens  defeated  and  slain.  Hid 
successor,  TheodariuSf  made  peace  with  the  West  Goths,  who, 
for  pay  and  the  sift  of  a  dwelling-place,  were  to  protect  the 
frontiers  of  the  Roman  Ebnpiie  saJwieratL 
Alarlc,  leader  of  the  West  Gotns,  belonging  to  the  family  of  the 
Balthi  (L  e.  **  bold  *')  enraged  at  not  receiving  pay  from  ArcaaiuSy  liud 
waste  Macedonia,  Dlyria,  and  Greece  (385),  and  advanced  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus.   Btilioho,  master  uiriusoue  militia  of  the  Western  Empire 
(p.  161),  came  to  the  assistance  of  uie  Eastern  court.    Landins;  with 
an  army  at  Corinth  he  surrounded  the  West  Groths,  but  allowed  them 
to  escape.    Alaric  went  to  Dlvria,  and  compelled  the  court  at  Byzan- 
tium to  recognize  him  as  dux  m  Illyricum  orientale. 

401.  Alario'a  first  invasion  of  Italy.     After  a  victory  at  AquHeia 
t    he  crossed  the  Po.    Stilicho  hastened  from  Retia  to  meet 

him. 

402.  Drawn  batUe  at  Pollentia.  Alaric  made  another  attempt  to 
advance  southward,  but  was  compelled  to  return  to  Dlyiu  by 
disease,  hunger,  and  desertion. 

401-406.  German  bands  under  Radagais  invaded  Italy,  but  were 
defeated  by  StUit^o  at  FcbsuUbj  and  annihilated  l^  continued 
fighting  and  by  hunger. 

406-409.  Bands  of  Vandals,  Bnevi,  and  Alani  left  the  regions 
along  the  Danube,  crossed  the  Rhine,  sustained  great  loss  in 
contests  with  the  iVanks,  and  finally  (409)  invaded  Spain. 

^>imdatloii  of  Tentonio  monarobiea  in  Roman  territory. 

The  Saltan  Franks  gradually  occupied  northern  Gaul.    The 
Bm-gnndians  settled  (406-413)  on  the  middle  Rhine  (Worms). 
406.    Stilicho  murdered  by  the  command  of  the  emperor  nonorius 
(p.  161). 
Alario's  second  invasion  of  Italy.    He  besieged  Rome,  but  retired 
on  receipt  of  a  ransom.    The  court  at  Ravenna  refusing  to  grant 
Alaric's  request  that  the  Goths  should  be  assigned  lands  for  a  per- 
manent settlement  in  northern  Italy,  Alario  again  advanced  upon 
Rome,  and  forced  the  senate  to  appoint  Attaha,  prefect  of  the  city, 
emperor.     Alaiio  besieged  Honanus  in  Raverma  without  success, 
quarrelled  with  Attains,  whom  he  deposed,  and  advanced  for  the  third 
tune  upon  Rome. 

410*  Capture  and  sack  of  Boxne  by  Alaric.  Alaric  went 
to  Lower  Italy  with  the  intention  of  crossing  to  Sicily,  and 
thence  to  Africa,  but  died  at  the  close  of  410,  at  CoBenxa^  and 
was  buried  beneath  the  Busento. 

410-415.  Athaulf,  brother  of  Alario's  wife,  led  the  West  Goths  to 
Graul,  though  whether  in  fulfilment  of  a  treaty  with  Honorins 
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to  resist  the  RomanB,  wbo  had  f  oioed  their  way  into  the  proyince,  or 
of  his  own  accord,  is  nnoertain.  He  carried  with  him  tne  sister  of 
Honorius,  who  was  detained  as  a  hostage  in  the  Gothic  camp,  and  mar- 
ried her  in  Narhonne  (414).  The  proposed  treaty  with  the  imperial 
court  was  not,  however,  concluded.  Athaulf ,  hard  pressed  by  the  in»- 
perial  general  Constantius,  went  to  Spain,  conquered  Barcdona,  and 
was  murdered  (415).     After  the  mnraer  of  his  successor,  Sigric, 

415-419.  Walja  became  king  of  the  West  Goths.  He  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Honorius,  and  fought  for  Rome  against  Vandals, 
Alani,  and  Suevi.  He  received  a  erant  of  southern  Gaul  under 
Roman  supremacy.     Walja  was  we  founder  of  the 

415-507,    West  Gtothio  (Visigothio)  kingdom  of  To- 

loaa,  with  its  capital  at  Tolosa  (Toulouse),  which  soon  became 
independent.^ 
429.  Eine  Genaerlo  (Oeiseric)  conducted  the  Vandals  and  a  portion 
of  Uie  AUni  to  Africa,  at  the  invitation,  as  the  storv  goes,'  of  the 
Roman  governor  Banifacius.  The  latter  was  slandered  at  court 
by  Aetius,  and  accused  of  treason,  but,  making  his  peace  with 
PlactdiOj  the  mother  and  guardian  of  the  Emperor  Valm' 
tinian  IILf  he  fought  unsuccessfully  against  Gcnseric,  who, 
after  a  short  peace  with  the  Romans  ^35),  conquered  Car- 
thage (439). 

429'634.  Kingdom  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa.  Capital, 
CaHhage.(S.  Augustinus^  bishop  of  Hippo  Regius  ^420), 

440.  The  Vandals,  having  created  a  great  naval  power,  plundered 
the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  lower  Italy,  by  their  fleets. 

443.  The  BurgnndianB  settled  on  the  upper  Rhdne  and  on  the 
Sadne  ;  the  Alamanni  extended  themselves  over  the  Roman 
province  of  Oermania  superior  (hence  called  Alsace),  and 
also  occupied  a  part  of  Switzerland,  east  of  the  Burgundian 
territory. 

449.  The  Anglea  and  £Uucons,  long  known  as  pirates  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Grerman  Ocean,  and  having  settlements  on  the 
coast  of  Flanders  (liius  Saxonicum^f  were  called  in  by  the  Brii' 
ofw,  after  the  witiidrawal  of  the  Roman  leeions  from  Britain, 
to  assist  them  in  repelling  the  robber  tribes  of  the  north- 
em  mountains,  the  Picts  and  Scots.  The  Saxons  and  Angles 
crossed  to  Britain  (according  to  tradition,  the  first  bands  were 
led  by  Hengist  and  HorsaXnad  founded  in  the  course  of  time 
8  states:  Aentf  Sussex,  Wessex,  Essex,  East  AngUa,  Mercia, 
Deira,  Bemicia.  The  last  two  were  later  united  to  form 
Northunibria  (north  of  the  Humber);  hence  the  number  of 
states  was  then  7  (heptarchy). 
The  Britons   for  the  most  |»rt  mimted  to  Wales,  and  to  Ar^ 

morica  in  Gaul,  which  was  hence  called  Bretagne  (Brittany). 
For  the  details  of  the  settlements,  see  p.  176. 

1  Cf.  Dahn,  Die  KOnige  der  Germanen^  Pt.  Y. 
>  This  is  denied  by-  the  more  recent  authorities. 
*  See,  however,  p.  88. 
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451.  AttUa  (Etzel,  ''Soourge  of  God"),  king  of  the  Huns  (m  hiB 
tndn  armed  bands  ox  Germanic  peoples,  whom  he  had  sub- 

Seted,  East  Ooths,  Oepidas^  eto.)»  myaded  and  ravaged  GauL 
e  besieged  Orl^ims  in  vain. 

Battle  on  the  Catalannian  flelda  (near  Chahnssur-Mame:  the 
battle-field  itself  was  at  Troyes\  Attila  defeated  by  Aetina, 
the  Roman  goyemor  of  the  small  district  around  Lntetia,  whieh 
alone  remained  in  possession  of  the  Romans,  and  the  West 
Groths  (with  the  aid  of  auxiliaries  from  the  FrarUcs^  Buraundians^ 
etc.)*     Tkeodoric  /.,  king  of  the  West  Goths,  fell  in  the  battle. 

462.  Attila  went  to  Italy,  destroyed  Aquileia.    Venioe  founded  ^ 
by  Italian  fugitives.      Rome  saved  by  Bishop  Leo  (?). 
After  the  dea4ii  of  Attila  (453)  ihe  monarchy  of  the 
Huns  fell  asunder. 

Not  only  the  Qezman  tribes  which  had  been  subjufintted  by  the 
Huns  became  free  (the  Gepidas  were  the  first  to  shake  off  the  yoke) ; 
the  Blavlo  peonies  also  regained  their  liberty.  During  the  following 
centuries  these  latter  tribes  extended  themselves  throughout  the  east- 
em  parts  of  Germany. 

455.  Rome,  after  the  murder  of  Valentinlan  m.,  by  Maximm^ 
plundered  for  14  days  by  the  Vandals,  who  had  been  called  in 
by  Bndozia,  widow  of  Yalentinian. 
The  Vandals  controlled  the  entire  northern  coast  of  Africa  as  &r 
as  Gyrene,  and  the  islands  of  the  western  Mediterranean. 

476.  Odovakar  (Odoacer),  leader  of  Herulian  and  other 
Grerman  bands  in  the  pay  of  Rome,  became  ruler  in 
Italy,  after  the  deposition  of  &e  last  emperor  of  the 
West  (p.  162). 

There  was  no  conquest  of  the  western  empire  by  Odovakar,  but 
the  line  of  Bmperon  in  the  West  oame  to  an  end  in  consequence 
of  domestic  revolution,  and  thereby  the  last  bond  was  broken  which  had 
united  the  provinces,  long  since  occupied  by  the  barbarians,  who, 
however,  hail  usually  nominally  recognized  the  supremacy  of  the 
ImperaUJT  or  Attgustue  in  RaoefurncL 

486.  Battle  of  Soiaaons.  The  Merowingian  Chlodwiff 
(CModowech,  Clevis,  481^11),  leader  of  the  Salio 
Franks,  defeated  the  Roman  governor  SyagriuB,  the 
successor  of  Astius. 

Kinffdom  of  the  Franks  in  northern  Graul.  'Chlodwifir 
by  cruelty  and  deceit  made  himself  sole  mler  of  aU 
theFraiiks. 

496.  Victory  of  Chlodwig  over  the  Alamannl  (not  at  Tolblaoum 
or  Z&lpich).^  Conversion  of  Chlodwig  and  the  Franks  to 
CathoUo    Ghriatlanlty.    Chlodwig  Mtptized  by  Rtam^wtf 

1  Aasmann,  L  68. 
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bichop  of  Rheiins  (MUU  depone  coUa  Sigamber^  adora  quod 
incendiatif  incende  quod  adoreuti), 

493.  Theodorio  the  Qreat  (493-526),  after  having  de- 
feated Odorakar,  with  whom  he  had  been  at  war  since 
489,  founded  the 

498-655.  Kingdom  of  the  East  Qoths  (Ostrogoths)  in 
Italy. 

Residence  Raoeimay  at  times  Verona^  henoe  in  the  hero  romances : 
Dietrich  von  Bern,  Casaiodorus,  historian.  Boethios  (jde  con- 
eolatione  philo$ophia)t  and  Symmachus,  executed  (525). 
500.  Chlodwig,  king  of  &b  Franks,  attacked  the  Bnrffondians,  to 
revenge  himself  on  Chmdobad,  the  uncle  of  his  wife  ChlotUde, 
for  the  murder  of  her  father,  defeated  them  at  Dffon,  and 
^^     made  them  tributaiv  to  the  Franks. 

907.  Chlodwig  defeated  <he  West  Goths  at  Voolll j,  or  Voalon,^ 
on  the   Clainf  a  branch  of  the  Vienne,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Poitiers. 

The  West  Goths,  assisted  by  the  East  Goths,  defeated  the  Franks 
at  Arlesy  and  maintained  their  control  of  Septmania  (the  coast  be- 
tween the  Rhdne  and  I^rrenees). 

Theodoric  the  Great  united  a  part  of  southern  Gaul  to  the  king^ 
dom  of  the  East  Goths,  and  undertook  the  government  of  that  part 
which  the  West  Goths  retained,  as  well  as  of  the  Spanish  possessions 
of  that  people,  as  the  guardian  of  their  kinff,  his  grandson  Ama- 
larlo,  a  minor  (son  of  Auaic  IL),  and  retained  it  till  his  death  (526), 
which  first  severed  the  connection  of  the  two  Gothic  kingdoms. 

507  (526)-711.  West  Qothio  (Visigothic)  Kingdom  in 
Spain,  with  its  capital  at  Toledo. 

526.  After  the  death  of  Theodoric,  his  daughter  Amalanmtha  be- 
came regent  in  the  East  Gothic  kingdom  for  her  son  Athalaric, 
The  latter  died  young  (534),  and  his  mother  associated  with 
herself  as  co*regent  her  cousin  Theodahad  (^Theodat),  who 
murdered  her,  thBreby  causing 

535-555.  War  between  the  £ast  Groths  and  the  Eastern  Empire. 

633-^634.  BeUsaarins,  general  of  Jnstinian,  Emperor  of  the 
East  (627-S65),  destroyed  the  Vandal  power  in  Africa. 

Decay  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  after  the  death  of 

Genseric  (477).    Hilderio  deposed  by  OeUmeTf  whom  Beli- 

sarius  captured. 
Brilliant  campaign  d  BeUsarius  against  ViHges^  king  of  the 
540.    East  Goths,  whom  he  carried  captive  to  Constantinople. 

Belisarius,  after  he  had  declined  the  Italian  crown,  offered 

him  by  the  East  Goths,  was  dispatched  by  Justinian  against 

the  Pernam, 
Jhams  his  absence  the   East  Goths,  under  their  new  king 

ToHMf  reconquered  tiie  greater  part  of  Italy. 

1  Bahn,  Die  KOnige  d.  Germ.  Y.  109. 
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544-549.  Belisarius,  sent  aj^ain  to  Italy ^^  fooffht  with  yarying  sue- 
cess,  but  with  increaamg  fame,  against  Totila.  He  recaptured 
Rome.  After  Belisarius  had  been  again  recalled,  Rome  was  a 
second  time  taken  by  Totila. 

552.  Narsea,  the  suooessor  of  BelisarinSy  defeated  Totila  at  Talmas 

or  Bwia  Gcdlanan.    Totila  fell  on  the  field. 

553.  The  last  Jdn^  of  the  Eaat  Goths,  Tefa,  fell  in  the  battle  of 

Mans  lactartus  (near  Vesumu8\ 
555.  Narses  destroyed  the  kingaom  of   the  East  Croths.     Sz- 
arohate. 

568-774.  Kingdom  of  the  Langobards  (Lombards)  in 
Italy,  Alboin. 

Alboin,  with  the  help  of  the  Avars  (on  the  lower  Danube),  de- 
stroyed the  kingdom  of  the  Oqndcs  and  married  RoeamundOf  the 
dauf^hter  of  the  king  of  the  6epid».  At  the  head  of  his  Laneo- 
barcls,  with  the  aid  of  Saxons  and  Slavs,  he  conquered  Italy  as  far 
south  as  the  Tiber.  Capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Langobards, 
Pavia  (Papia).  The  Langobards  conquered  almost  the  entire  Ex- 
archate of  toe  Byiantines,  who  retained  only  Venice^  Ravenna^  Naples^ 
and  Calabria,  Rome  (ducatw  Roma)  became  gradually  indepen- 
dent under  its  bishops.  (Pofrtnumtum  Petri,) 

After  Alboin  had  been  murdered  by  Rosamund,  because,  as  the 
story  goes,  he  attempted,  during  a  carouse,  to  force  her  to  drink 
from  her  father's  skull,  his  successor  Cl^b  pushed  his  conquests  to 
lower  Italy,  where  independent  Lan^bardian  duchies,  like  Bene- 
Tentum,  were  establisheiL  After  an  mterregnum  of  ten  years  his 
son  Authari  was  recognized  as  king.  Through  the  influence  of  his 
wife,  Theoddindef  a  Bavarian  princess,  the  conversion  of  the  Lango- 
bards to  Christianity  was  begun. 

Among  the  successors  of  Authari  the  following  deserve  mention  : 
Roth  art,  in  whose  reign  the  famous  code  of  laws  of  the  Laneobards 
appeared  (644)  ;  GrSnoald,  duke  of  Beneventum,  who  violently 
usurped  the  throne  and  completed  the  conversion  of  the  Langobards  ; 
Idn^rand  (717-744),  who  made  further  additions  to  the  code  of 
the  Langobards;  and  Aiattilf  (750-756),  whose  attempt  to  conquer 
Rome  was  frustrated  by  Pipln,  king  of  me  Franks  (p.  184). 

5S5.  Kingdom  of  the  Sueiri  in  Spain  united  with  that  of  the  West 
(roths,  who,  like  all  the  barbarians  that  had  adopted  Ariamsm, 
were  converted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church  (587). 

590-604.  Oregory  I.  (the  Great^,  bishop  of  Rome.  Beginning  of 
the  Papacy  (Fdpa,  ndwwas,  i.  e.  father,  formerly  the  title  of 
every  Christian  oishop,  soon  applied  exclusively  to  the  suooes- 
sor of  St.  Peter). 
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§  2.    TEUTONIC  KINQDOMS  IN  BRITAIN. 

From  the  first  invaedons  to  the  supremacy  of  Eogberht 

449  (?)-82a 

Roman  Britain. 

Politioal  divisions:  1.  Britannia  prima^  S.  of  the  Thames  and 
the  Severn  (Cantii,  Regni,  Bele»,  Atrebates,  Dorotriges,  Dnninonii). 
2.  Britannia  secunda,  Wales  (Silures,  Demeto,  OrdovicesS.  3.  Flama 
Ca»arien»i$,  between  the  Thames,  Seyern,  and  Humber  (Trinobantes, 
Caytieuchlani,  Iceni,  Dobuni,  Coritavi,  Comavii).  4.  Maxima  dno" 
riensis,  between  the  Humber  and  the  Tjme  (Panaii,  Brigantes).  5. 
ValerUia,  between  the  l^e  and  the  Forth  (Otadeni,  Gadeni,  SelgOT», 
Novantn). 

Fortifioations  :  In  the  N.  wall  of  Agricola  (81)  or  LollioB  Urbi- 
^  cos,  between  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  ;  wall  of  Hadrian  (122) 
between  the  Solway  Frith  and  a  point  on  the  opposite  coast  near  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  (replaced  in  the  third  century  by  the  wall  of  Severus). 
In  the  S.  the  strongholds  Burgh  Castle,  Reculver,  Richborou^,  Lym- 
ne,  Pevensey,  along  the  Saxon  shore.     (Conopare  the  Cinque  Forts.) 

Towns  :  Camulodtinnm  (Colchester),  Glevum  (Gloucester),  Lin^ 
dtan  (Lincoln),  Deva  (Chester),  Eboraotun  (York),  Londinium 
(London). 

Roads  :  Watling  Street  from  Kent  to  the  Forth,  Hermm  Street  from 
Sussex  coast  to  Humber,  Foss  Way  from  Cornwall  to  Lincoln,  Ikenild 
Street  from  Caistor  to  Dorchester.^ 

The  Ttotonio  Invaders. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romaa  lesions  (about  410)  the  Brit- 
ons suffered  severely  from  the  ravages  of  the  Scots  Hrish)  on  the 
W.  and  the  Pids  (Graels)  on  the  N.,  which  they  resisted  unaided  for 
several  decades.  About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  the  Britons 
were  overwhelmed  from  another  quarter.  Bands  of  Low  Crermans 
from  the  coast  of  Europe,  west  of  the  Baltic,  whose  piratical  expedi- 
tions had  long  been  the  terror  of  southeastern  Britam,  began  to  set- 
tle in  the  island  and  conouer  themselves  homes  and  kingdoms.  That 
they  came  at  first  to  aia  the  Britons  against  their  other  foes  is  not 
impossible  ;  but  little  faith,  however,  can  be  placed  in  the  story  of 
Vordgem  and  Rotoena, 

Hie  invaders  came  principally  from  three  Teutonic  tribes  :  Jntes, 
inhabiting  the  northern  part  of  Denmark  (Jutland)  ;  Angles  or  Sn* 
Sle  firom  modem  Schleswig,  south  of  the  Jutes;  Bazons,  a  more  nu- 
merous people,  living  south  of  Schleswig  along  the  Elbe  and  westward 
on  the  coast  Of  the  Jutes  and  Saxons  only  a  portion  emigrated;  the 
Angles  seem  to  have  gone  en  masse. 

Religion  :  The  new  settlers  were  pagans,  sharing  the  faith  of  the 

1  Green.  The  more  ueaal  but  incorrect  routes  assigned  these  roads  are: 
WaUing^  Kent  to  Cardigan  Bay;  HtrtMn,  St.  Davids  to  Soutliainpton: /V>«, 
Cornwall  to  Lincoln;  Jkenitd,  St  Davids  to  Tynemouth.  See  Boarth,  Boman 
Britain,  p.  116. 
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eontinental  Gemuuis  (p.  164).  Each  man  was  priest  in  his  household, 
and  political  rulers  exercised  also  priestly  fonctions  for  the  regions 
under  their  control. 

Civilization  :  The  invaders  were  rude  warriors,  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  but  fond  of  the  hunt  and  still  more  fond  of  war.  They  settled 
in  villages,  the  dwellers  in  each  village  beine  kinsmen,  who  often  gave 
their  family  name  to  the  place  of  their  abode.  In  each  village  aU 
were  united  by  a  bond  of  mutual  protection  and  responsibility.  Around 
the  house-lots  and  garden-plots,  which  were  for  the  most  part  practi- 
cally private  property,  extended  the  common  land,  the  **  mark,''  com- 
prisuij?  tilled  land,  pasture  and  woodland,  which  also  served  to  isolate 
one  vmage  from  another.  The  people  were  divided  into  four  orders: 
athel,  nobles  ;  oeorl,  free  landowners ;  laeta,  tenants  owing  service 
to  their  landlords  ;  alavea,  generally  captives  taken  in  war.  Whether 
either  of  the  invading  tribes  were  under  kings  at  home  is  unknown  ; 
their  leaders  during  the  invasion  were  war-diiefe,  ealdormen,  whose 
power  was  frequenuy  prolonged  and  concentrated  by  the  military  ne- 
cessities of  their  new  conditions,  until  it  became  royal  and  they  took 
the  title  of  kin?.  Each  village  had  its  eovemor  and  its  council,  the 
latter  composed  of  all  freemen  in  the  village  ;  each  aggregate  of  vil- 
lages (the  hundred)  had  its  governor  and  council ;  the  aggregate  of 
hundreds  which  made  up  the  tribe  had  its  king  and  its  great  council 
(wUan)f  which  elected  the  king,jB«neniIly  out  of  some  one  noble  fam- 
ily, and  was  consulted  by  him.  The  witan  was  in  theory  composed  of 
ajl  freemen  in  the  tribe,  but  it  soon  became  practically  limited  to  the 
more  wealthy  and  powcirful  among  them.  Each  ealdorman,  perhaps 
every  man  of  note,  had  a  personal  following  of  companions  (thegns)^ 
who  had  devoted  themselves  to  his  service  and  were  supported  by 
him.  The  development  of  monarchy  caused  a  corresponding  develop- 
ment dp  tins  institution.  Powerful  men  were  proud  to  be  thegns  of 
the  king,  and  thus  the  number  and  power  of  the  king's  military  house- 
hold constantly  increased. 

Jatea  (Kent). 

i49  (?).^  Landing  of  the  chiefs  Hengiat  and  Horsa  in  Thanet 
(then  an  ishmdV  Gradual  conquest  of  the  country  between 
the  Thames  and  the  Andredsweald  (p.  36).  East  and  West 
Kent. 

Bonth  Sazons  (Sussex), 

477.  JEUe,  a  Saxon  ealderman,  with  his  sons  Cymen^  Wlencmg^  and 
Cisscty  landed  at  Cissanceaster  and  conquered  the  region  S.  of 
the  ijidredsweald. 

491.  Storm  of  Anderida.    Massacre  of  the  inhabitants. 

1  The  date  is  rarioasly  given,  bat  449  is  the  year  most  commonly  accepted. 
I  have  followed  throoghont  the  conservative  scholars.  The  ultra-skepticism 
which  would  limit  our  knowledge  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  in  Britain  to 
what  can  be  guessed  from  the  condition  of  thin^  there  in  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th 
centnriea  seems  to  m^  to  be  based  on  hypercriticism. 

la 
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Wast  Baapas  (WeBsez). 

A  more  important  settlement  was  thai  begon  by  the  Saxony 

under  the  ealdormen 
485.  Cerdio  and  Cynrio,  on  the  southern  coast,  W.  of  the  Andreds- 

weald.    The  formation  of  the  country  directed  their  line  of 

extension  W.  and  N.,  thus  bringing  them  into  contact  with  the 

great  body  of  western  Cymry. 
517.  Gerdic  and  Cynric  assumed  tlM  royal  title. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  decade  of  the  sixth  century  the 
Saxon  advanoe  was  so  sternly  checked  that  fifty  years  elapsed  before 
it  was  again  resumed.  Battle  of  Mons  Badonicus  (620).  The  Cym- 
ric traditions  of  Arthur,^  king  of  the  Silures,  to  whom  this  repolse 
of  the  pagan  invaders  is  attributed,  are  probably  founded  in  truth. 

Cynric  (534-556)  conquered  modem  Berkshire.  Ceawlin  (556* 
691  [3])  raised  Wessex  to  such  power  that  later  years  entitled  him 
the  second  Bretwalda  of  Britain  (the  first  being  ^ue).  The  meaning 
of  this  title  is  not  clear.    By  the 

577.  Battle  of  Deorham  CeatoUn  extended  his  power  to  the  Serem 
and  separated  the  Cymry  of  Cornwall  (^Vearamt)  from  those 
of  West  Wales. 

Baat  Bazona  {Essex). 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  centory  Saxons  settled  north  of 
the  Thtmies.  Sack  of  Cofmdodunum.  Establishment  of  a  smsll 
kingdom  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  forest  which  then  reached  to 
the  Wash  (Ercenwin,  527  ?). 

Ifliddle  Bazona  (Middlesex). 

A  small  diyisioQ  of  the  East  Saxons,  dwelling  about  London. 

Baat  Auglaa  (East  Angfia). 

While  the  East  Saxons  were  making  their  settlements,  Angles  were 
oocopying  the  region  to  the  N.,  between  the  sea,  the  great  fens  about 
the  Wash  (UfEa,  575  ?),  and  the  forest    Nar/M,  Suffolk. 

North  Anglaa  (Nortkumbria). 

Deira.  Early  in  the  sixth  century  settlements  of  Angles  north  of 
the  Humber.     Conquest  of  central  Yorkshire. 

Bemicia.  At  the  same  time  other  Angles  were  settling  along  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  where  they  may  have  f oond  a  Jutish  colony  already 

547.  established.  Under  Ida,  "  the  flame  bearer/'  as  the  Cymry 
called  him,  the  Angles  pushed  their  conquests  to  the  Esk.' 
Bernicia  thus  comprised  the  Lowknds  of  Scothmd,  a  region 
which  still  contains  the  purest  type  of  the  Teutonic  con- 
querors of  Britain.    Saxon  and  Gaa. 

1  The  northern  Cymry  seem  al8o  to  have  had  traditions  of  an  Arthur.  Later 
fagitiyes  to  Bretagne  carried  the  memory  of  Arthur  with  them;  there  his 
name  was  connected  with  the  French  legend  of  the  Holy  Gnilf  and  woyen 
into  the  romances  which  make  up  the  Arthurian  cycle. 

*  The  stubborn  resistance  of  toe  G^ry  hen  as  well  as  in  the  south  has  been 
attributed  to  Arthur, 
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Bffiddle  Ane^  (Merda). 

Early  in  the  sixth  centazy  scattered  bands  of  Angles  occupied  the 

? resent  connties  of  Lincdn,  Nottingham^  Leicester^  Warvnck,  and 
^crthampton.  The  small  Idngdoms  and  lordships  thus  founded 
{Lindes^arctt,  Gainas,  MagescetaSy  Hunccas)  were  at  a  later  time 
anited  m  the  great  kingdom  of  Mercia  (Cridda,  582  ?). 

Thus  Britain  south  of  the  Firth  at  the  close  of  the  tmrd  quarter  of 
tiie  sixth  century  was  divided  between  Cymry  and  Teutons  by  a  line 
drawn  nearly  Is.  and  S.  midway  of  the  breadth  of  the  land.  Teuton 
and  Celt,  pagan  and  Christian,  faced  one  another  throughout  the 
length  of  the  island.  As  far  as  it  went,  the  conquest  was  thorough. 
Not  that  the  Cymry  were  exterminated  ;  many  remained  within  Sie 
Saxon  lines,  and  traces  of  Celtic,  and  of  still  older  blood,  are  not  in- 
frequent in  the  most  Teutonic  parts  of  England  to-dav.  Though 
the  subjugated  Cymry,  however,  might  retam  their  Celtic  blood,  m 
all  else  they  were  soon  assimih&ted  with  the  conquerors.  Temporary 
halt  in  the  work  of  conquest. 

Wars  of  the  invaden  among  themselves. 

588.  Formation  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria  by  the  enforced  union 

of  Bemicia  and  Deira  under  JBthelric,  king  of  Bemida, 
590-616.  Supremacy  of  21tbelbert,  kin?  of  Kent,  afterwards  called 

the  third  Bretwaldc^  over  Essex,  East  Anglia,  Middle  Britain. 

His  wife  was  the  Catholic  Christian  princess  BerthOj  daughter 

of  Charibertj  king  of  the  Franks. 
507.  Arrival  of  Augustine,  legate  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great. 

Conversion  of  Kent.  Quarrel  between  the  British  church  and 
Augustine  (date  of  Easter,  form  of  the  tonsure).  Conversion  of 
the  JBast  Saxons.  Laws  of  iEthelbert.  An  attempt  to  convert  the 
East  Angles  led  to  the  revolt  and 

About  610-617.    Supremacy  of  Rsedwald,  of  East  AngHa,  over 
Middle  Britain.    He  was  afterwards  called  the  fourth  Bret" 
wtdda.    In  the  N.  JEthdfrUh  of  Northumbria  defeated  the  Cymry  of 
Strathclyde  in  the  great 

607.  Battie  of  Chester,  and  extended  his  realm  to  the  sea,  cutting 
off  Strathclyde  from  Wales,  as  Wales  had  been  severed  from 
Cornwall  by  the  battie  of  Deorluun  (p.  178).  ^thelfrith  defeated 
and  slain  in  the  battle  of  the  Idle  by  JRoedwald,  who  had  taken  up  the 
claims  of  Eadwiney  sou  of  ^Ua^  formerly  king  of  Deira. 

617-633.  Supremacy  of  Ead^rine  of  Northumbria,  called  the 
fifth  BretwcUda,  His  overlordship  was  more  comprehensive 
than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  smce,  after  the  conquest  of 
Wessex  (526),  it  included  all  Teutonic  Britain  except  Kent.  Conver- 
sion of  Korthumbxla  (627).  Revolt  of  the  Mercians  under 
Penda  (627-665),  who,  in  alliance  with  CadtcaUon  of  Wales,  de- 
feated Eadtoine  in  the  battle  of  Heatfafield  (633).  Death  of  Ead- 
wme, 

633-655.    Supremacy  of  Penda  of  Merola  over  Middle  Britain^ 
Essex,  and  East  Anglia. 
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635.  Defeat  of  CadvoaUon  bj  Oswald  of  Beniicia,  in  the  battle  of 
the  Hevenfdd.    Conquest  of  Delia. 

635-642.  Supremacy  of  Oswald  of  Northtunbrla,  afterwards 
called  the  sixth  Bretwcdda,  over  Wessex,  Sussex,  Essex,  KenL 
Conversion  of  Northumbria  (where  many  people  had  relapsed  into 
paganism)  by  Irish  (not  Roman)  missionaries.  Conversion  of  Wes^ 
sex.  In  the  contest  over  East  Ajiglia  OswaJd  was  defeated  by  Penda^ 
and  slain  in  the 

642.  Battle  of  the  Maserfeld.  Penda's  sovereignty  extended  over 
WesseXj  East  Anglia,  Deira. 

655.  Battle  of  the  Winwaod.  Penda  defeated  by  Oswiu,  brother  of 
Oswald,  and  his  successor  in  Bemida,  and  slain. 

655-659.  Supremacy  of  Os'wia  of  Northumbria,  called  the  sev- 
enth Bretwalda,  over  all  Teutonio  Britain  except  Wessex, 
Kent,  and  Sussex. 

659.  Revolt  of  Meroia  under  Wulfhere.    Henceforward  the  kings  of 
Northumbria  were  sovereif^  of  merely  local  power. 
Rivalry  between  the  Irish  missionaries  and  Rome.    A  council  con* 

vened  by  Ostoiu,  decided  in  favor  of  Rome.    Theodore  of  Tarsus, 

archbishop  of  Canterbury  (609),  undertook  the  organization  of  the 

English  church. 

688-726.  Ine,  king  of  'Weaaez.    Conquest  of  Kent  (694).    Wars 

with  the  Cymry  of  Cornwall  (710).    Laws  of  Ine,  the  oldest 

West  Saxon  code.     Abdication  of  Ine  (726). 

Willibrod,  missionary  to  the   Frisians.     Boniface  (Winfrith), 

apostle  of  the  (xermans.     'Wil£rith,  bishop  of   York.    Cuthbert, 

of  Lindisfame.     Benedict  Biscop,  abbot  of  Wearmouth.     Caed- 

mon.    Beeda  (672-735) ;  Historia  ecdesiasHca  gerUis  Anglorum. 

733-752.   Supremacy  of  .SIthelbald  of  Meroia  over  fdl  England 

S.  of  the  Humber. 
752.  Battle  of  Burford  (Oxfordshire).     Defeat  of  ^thelbald  of 

Mercia  by  the  West  Saxon,  CtUhred. 

Henceforward  Teutonic  Britain  remained  divided  between 
the  three  great  kingdoms,  Northiixnbria,  Wessex,  MeroicL 

756.  Stratholyde  subjected  to  Northumbria  by  Eadberht. 

755-794.  Offa,  king  of  Meroia. 

Conquest  of  Oxfordshire  from  Wessex  (777  ?).  Conquest  of  the 
Welsh  kingdom  of  Powys,  W.  of  the  Severn.  Offals  Dyke  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Wye  to  tlmt  of  the  Dee,  Friendship  between  Offa  and 
Charles  the  Great,    Laws  of  Offa. 

789.  First  recorded  landing  of  Northmen  in  Britain  on  the  coast  of 
Devonshire. 

802-837.  Eogberht,  king  of  Wessex,  being  elected  to  sac- 
ceed  Beorhtric  after  thirteen  years'  exile  spent  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  West  Franks.  Cornwall  made  tributary.  Def^  of 
Beomwulfoi  Mercia,  at  the  battle  of  EUandune  (825).  Sub* 
mission  of  all  Ene laud  S.  of  the  Thames,  and  of  Essex. 
Ecgberht  overlord  of  Mercia  and  Northumbria  (828).  Submis* 
sion  of  Wales  (828). 
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All  England  south  of  the  Forth,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Strathclyde,  united  under  Eogberht. 

834.  The  Northmen  niyaged  Skeppey.    Ecgherht  defeated  by  the 

Danes. 
836.  £attle  of  Hengestesdnn.    Yictory  of  Ecgherht  over  Welsh 
and  Danes.    Death  of  Ecgberht  (837).  {See  p.  20$,) 

%  8.    THE  KINGDOM   OF  THE  FRANKS  UNDER  THE  MEROWIN- 

GIANS.  (8eep.l7S.) 

511.    After  the  death  of  Chlodwig  the  first  division  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Franks.    According  to  this  division,  which  was  not 
strictly  territorial,  the  four  sons  of  Chlodwig,    Theoderic  I, 
(Thierry,    611-533).    CModamer  (Chlodomir,  611-^24),  Chil- 
dd>ert  /.  (511^558),  Chlotar  L  (Clotaire,  511-561^  ruled  the 
kingdom  xrom  the  four  court-camps  of  MetZy  OrUanSf  Paris 
BDaSoissons, 
590-n532.    The  kingdom  of  the  Thuxingtans  conquered  by  the  eldest 
of  the  brothers  (Theoderic).    ^Die  two  younger  brothers  sub- 
jugated the  BnrgundianB. 
The  northern  part  of  Thurineia,  as  far  south  as  the  Unstrut,  fell  to 
the  SaxonSf  tiie  allies  of  the  franks  in  the  war.    The  southern  part 
(to  the  Danube)  became  Frankish  territoxr,  but  the  name  of  FranoO' 
nia  was  given  to  the  region  south  of  the  Thuringian  forest;  the  dis* 
trict  between  the  Uustrut,  the  Thuringian  forest,  and  the  Saalo  con- 
tinued to  be  called  Tlmringia, 

Acquisition  of  Provence  (536)  and  the  supremacy  over  Swabia  and 
Bavana  on  the  fall  of  the  kmgdom  of  the  East  Groths. 
658-561.    The  whole  Frankish  kingdom  again  united  under  Chlo- 
tar L,  who  outlived  his  three  brothers.    After  his  death 
661.  A  second  division  of  the  kingdom  among  the  grandsons  of 
Chlodwig,  Guntram  (661-593),  Charibert  I.  (561-^7),  Sigir 
hert  /.  (661-^76),  and  ChUperic  L  (661-.584),  into  four,  Uter 
(667)  into  three  parts :  Austraaia,  with  the  capital  at  Rheims, 
and  a  population  chiefly  German  ;  Neustrla,  with  the  capital 
at  Soissons  ;  Burgundy,  with  Orleans  as  capital ;  in  both  of 
which  later  divisions  the  mass  of  the  population  was  Romano- 
Celtic  or  Romance.^ 
Family  divisions  and  wars  full  of  horrors.    Fend  of  Brunhilde 
(Brunichildis)  of  Austrasia,  a  daughter  of  Athanagild,  king  of  the 
yisigoths,  and  Fredegunde  {Fredegundis)  of  Neustna  (f  597),  slave, 
and  afterwards  wife,  of  Chilperic  L 

613.  Second  onion  of  the  entire  kingdom  of  the  Franks  under 
Chlotar  II.  of  Neustna,  great-grandson  of  Chlodwig. 
Brunhilde  captured,  tortured,  and  dragged  to  death  by  a 
wild  horse. 

Origin  of  the  power  of  the  majores  domns  (Hauemeier,  mayors  of 

1  Charibert  received  the  territory  around  Paris,  bat  after  his  early  death  this 
waA  equally  divided  amoog  his  brothers,  and  the  triple  division  alone  was  henoe^ 
forth  of  importance.    [Tbahs.] 
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(he  palaoe\  who  were  afc  first  saperintendents  of  the  i^yal  household, 
afterwards  leaders  of  the  feudal  retainers  (leudes).  The  raoe  of  the 
Piplna  (afterwards  called  Cardingiani),  of  pure  German  blood,^  ao- 

n'  ed  an  hereditary  claim  to  the  office  of  major  domus,  in  Austrasia 
,  and  afterwards  in  Neustria. 

622-678.     Third  division  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  (interrupted, 
however,  by  several  temporary  unions)  into  the  two  parts  into 
which  it  had  meanwhile  separated : 

1.  Auatrasia  (principally  German),  separated  hj  the  Schelde 
from  2.  Neustria  ?Romance,  northern  France  to  the  Loire,  not  reck- 
oning Bretagne  whicn  was  independent)  and  Burgundy.  The  duchies 
of  Aqultanla  and  Vaaconia  TGuyenne  and  Grascogne),  between  the 
Loire  and  the  Pyrenees,  were  almost  independent.  (Seep.  18S,) 

§  4.    MOHAMUED   (MAHOMET)  AND  THE  CALU»HATE. 

622.    Mohammed's  flight  (Hegira)  from  Mecca  to  Medina. 

16  July.  Mohammed  (i.  e.  he  who  is  greatly  praised),  bom  at  Mecca^ 
571,  of  the  family  of  Hashemi  a  merchant,  husband  of  the 
wealthy  ChadijOy  acquainted  from  his  journeys  with  tiie  Jewish  and  the 
Christian  religions,  proclaimed  himself  a  prophet  amone  the  tribe  of 
the  Koreishites.    Islam  (i.  e.  a  submission  to  the  will  of  Grod  conse- 

3uent  on  belief).     One  God  (Allah)  and  3fohammed  his  prophet. 
ioslenu  (the  believers).    Victories  of  Mohammed  in  Arabia  (&9)  ; 
preparation  for  conquests  in  Syria.    Mohammed  died  632. 
CaHphs  (i.  e.  successors)  : 

632-6^  AhurMcTy  father-in-law  of  the  prophet.  Collection  of  the 
Koran  (Quran),  later  enlarged  by  the  transcription  of  an  oral 
tradition,  the  Soona,  Separation  of  the  believers  into  Soonees, 
who  recognized  this  addition,  and  Sheeah,  who  rejected  it,  and 
re«urded  All,  the  son-in-law  of  Mohammed,  as  his  only  right- 
ful successor.    Wars  with  the  Eastern  £mpire  and  the  Persians. 

634r644.  Omar,  founder  of  the  Arabian  supremacy  in  the  East 
He  assumed  the  title  of  Emir^d-Mumenin  Q*  Prince  of  the 
faithful"),  which  was  afterwards  borne  by  all  the  caliphs. 
Conquest  of  Syria  (Damascus  635),  Palestine,  PhcBnicia.  De- 
struction of  the  empire  of  the  SasaanidcB  (the  New  Persians) 
by  the  battle  of  Nehavend  (641).  Conquest  of  Egypt  by 
Omar's  general  Amroo,    Capture  of  Alexandria. 

644r-656.  Otbmann  (Osman).  Conquest  of  northern  Africa.  Cap- 
ture of  Rhodes.    Murder  of  Othman  during  an  insurrection. 

656-^1.  All,  husband  of  Fatima,  Mohammed's  daughter,  not  um- 
versally  recognized.  Muawwiyah  proclaims  himself  caliph  in 
Syria.  After  bloody  civil  waxs  and  after  the  murder  of  All, 
the  Sooneite 

661-750.    Ommlads  obtained  the  caliphate. 

661-680.  Muawwiyah  /.,  great-grandson  of  Omeyjrah.  He  trans- 
ferred the  residence  of  the  caliphs  from  Meduia  to  Damascus. 

1  Bonnell,  Die  AnfSnge  de$  KaroUngitchen  HauttB,  1866. 
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The  caliphate  was  made  heieditarr. 
Aboat  700  thegoTemor  Muaa  completed  the  oonqaert  of  B72aiitiiie 
Africa  as  far  as  the  Atiantio  Ocean.  The  Berbers,  who  ao- 
oepted  Islam,  together  with  the  inhabitants  of  Panic,  Greek, 
and  Roman  descent,  became  amal^^amated  with  the  Arabians 
under  the  name  of  Moom.  Tankj^  one  of  Mtua^s  generals, 
crossed  from  northern  Africa  to  Spain,  and  in  the 

71L  Battle  of  Xeres  de  la  Frontera  (plains  of  the  Goadal- 
quiyir)  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths. 

From  this  time  on  there  coSzisted  in  Spain:  1.  the  proTince  of  the 
ealiphate,  which  became,  at  a  later  date  (756),  the  separate  caliphate 
of  Cordova;  2.  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Agtwioy  foonded  by  PdagiuSf 
afterwards  the  kingdom  of  Leon. 

Hie  Arabians  penetrated  the  passes  in  the  coontry  of  the  Basques 
and  invaded  Gaul    Here  a  limit  was  set  to  their  conquests  by  the 

732.  Battle  between  Toum  and  Poittem,  where  they  were  defeated 
by  Charles  BCartel. 

Under  the  last  of  the  Ommiads  the  caliphate  reached  its  greatest 
extent,  embracing  southwestern  Asia  from  tiie  Chdf  of  Arcuna  and 
the  Indus  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Cttucasus,  the  entire  northern 
coast  ofAfricOf  a  great  purt  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  in  southern 
France  the  county  of  Narbona,  besides  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  the 
Balearic  Isles. 

In  the  caliphate  declining  yigor;  constant  wars  with  the  followers 
of  Ali.  Abut  Abbas,  great-grandson  of  an  undo  of  the  prophet,  over- 
threw the  last  Ommiad  cabph,  Merwan  II. 

760-1258.  Rule  of  the  Abbaside&  Residence  at  Bagdad. 
Treacherons  murder  d  all  the  Ommiad  princes  (90). 
One  only, 

Abd-er-Rahman,  escaped  to  Spain,  and  founded  there  the 
756.      caliphate  of  Cordova.  (Seep.  209.) 

S  5.    KIKGDOM  OF  THE  FRANKS  UNDER  THE  CAR0LINGIAN8. 

(Seep.  18S.) 

687.  Pipin  of  Heristal,  major  domus  (mayor  of  the  palace) 
of  Austnuria,  became  by  the  victory  of  Taatxl  (not  far  from 
St.  Quentin)  over  the  maior  domus  of  Soiasons  (Neustria)  sole 
major  domus  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  and  called 
hiznself  in  future  dux  etprincms  Fhmoonan, 
£udes,  duke  of  Aquitaine,  debated  by  the  Arabian  invaders, 
sought  help  from  Charles,  the  son  and  successor  of  the  major 
domus  Fipm  of  Heristal. 

732.    Battle  between  Tours  and  Poitieps.     Victory  of 

}  From  him  oomes  the  name  Gibd  op  JeM-al-Tarik  (Gibraltar),  i.  e.  moon- 
tern  of  Tank,  near  which  he  landed.  It  would  appear  that  the  story  of  Tarik's 
^vmff  been  enrnmoned  by  the  Yiaigothio  coont  Julian,  is  mythical.  Cf .  I>alu. 
Kdn.  a.  Germ,  V.  227#  ^^ 
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Charles  Martel  (major  domus  714-741)  oyer  the 
Arabs. 

75L^    With  Pipin  the   Short  (741-768),  Charles  Martel's 
son,  the  Carolmfirians  became  kings  of  the  Franks. 

The  last  king  of  the  Merowingian  line  (les  rois  fcnnecmts)^  Childe- 
ric  IIL,  was  deposed  with  the  consent  of  Pope  Zacharias  and  placed 
in  a  monastery.  Pipin  was  raised  upon  the  shield  on  the  field  of 
Mars  at  Soissons,  as  king  of  the  Franks.  In  754  Pope  Stephen  III., 
who  had  come  to  France  to  seek  heln,  anointed  Ptpin  ana  his  sons 
Charles  and  Karlmann  as  kings  of  the  Franks.  For  the  fatore  Pipin 
styled  himself  <'  king  by  the  grace  of  Ood,** 

In  requital  of  this  service  Pijpm  drove  back  Aisiud,  king  of  the 
Langobards,  who  was  threatening  the  Pope  (p.  175^.  Gin  of  the 
Exarchate  of  Ravenna  and  the  Pentapolis  (AnconOy  otnigaglia,  FanOf 
Pesaro,  Rimini),  the  territonr  of  Bologna  and  Ferrarcif  to  the  P<^, 
and  therebv  the  first  foundation  of  the  Papal  Statea.  Pipin  oo^rictw 
of  Rome,  that  city  not  being  included  in  ^e  gift  to  the  Pope.^ 

Bonifacius  (the  Anglo-Saxon  Benedictine  monk  Winfried,  named 
Bonifacius  by  Pope  Gre^ry  11.),  the  apostle  of  the  (rermans  (about 
680-754).  He  preached  Chnstianity  in  the  country  of  the  East  Franks, 
in  Thuringia,  Hesse,  and  Friesland.  Bishop  since  722,  archbishop 
since  732  without  a  settled  bishopric,  he  broueht  all  newly  founded 
bishoprics  and  monasteries  into  strict  dependence  upon  the  Papal 
chair.  In  742  Concilium  Germanicum,  recognition  of  the  Pope  as  head 
of  the  Church.  In  748  Bonifacius  became  the  first  archbishop  of 
Mainz  ;  in  754  he  was  killed  by  the  heathen  Friesians. 

768-814.    Charles  the  Great  (Charlemagne), 

since  the  death  of  his  brother  Kanmann  (771),  sole  ruler.  Earl- 
mann*s  sons  took  refuge  with  Desiderius,  long  of  the  Lango- 
bards,  whose  daughter  Charles  had  married,  but  afterwi^ds 
rejected. 

773-774.    Destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Langobards. 

The  Pope  having  refused  to  crown  the  sons  of  Karlmann,  Desi- 
derius  occupied  the  Pentapolis  and  threatened  Rome.  Charles  came 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Pope,  ex  officio,  as  patricius  of  Rome.  Capture 
of  Pavia  after  a  six  months'  siege,  during  which  Charles  had  visited 
Rome  and  renewed  his  alliance  with  the  rope.  Desiderius  placed  in 
a  monastery.  Charles,  king  of  Italy,  by  which  is  meant  the  kingdom 
of  the  Langobards,  northern  and  central  Italy.  The  la^er  purt  of 
southern  Itely  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 

772-804    War  with  the  Saxons. 

The  country  of  the  Saxons  was  divided  as  follows.  West- 
phalia, on  the  Sieg,  Ruhr,  and  L^tpe,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Ems  ; 

1  See  the  proof  in  G.  Biehtar,  Annalen  d,  deuttchen  GeschiAte  im  MiUelal- 
ter^  I.  p.  216. 

3  See,  however,  OeUner,  Jahrb.  d.  frBnk.  Beiche  outer  Konig  Pippin,  Chap. 
IX.  p.  129  foil. 
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XSngeniy  on  both  aides  of  the  Weser  as  far  as  the  Leine  ;  Baatphalla, 
83  far  as  the  Elbe:  Northalbingla»  N.  of  the  lower  Elbe  to  the 
Eider. 

The  Saxon  war  was  resolved  upon  in  the  assembly  (May-field)  at 
Worms  m2). 

772.  Captore  of  the  Eresburg^  destmotiim  of  the  Irmintul.  T7B, 
Captnre  of  Sigiburg.  Sabjuffation  of  the  Saxons  W.  of  the  Elbe. 
The  Saxons  destroyed  the  Eresburg,  bat  were  subjugated  anew, 
776-777.  First  May^-JiM  in  the  land  of  the  Saxons,  at  Paderbom. 
New  insurrection  of  the  Saxons  upon  receipt  of  the  news  of  Charles's 
defeat  in  the  Pyrenees,  778;  subdued  by  the  army  of  the  east  Franks 
and  AlamannL  779,  Charles  gained  a  victory  at  Bochdlt  on  the  Aa. 
780,  Submission  of  the  Sacons ;  acceptance  of  Christianity. 

After  a  new  and  general  revolt  headed  by  Widnkliid  or  Witts- 
kind,  and  a  defeat  of  the  Frankish  army,  Charles  took  the  field  in 
person  with  success.  782,  Slaughter  of  4500  Saxons  on  the  Aller. 
783,  Anew  and  terrible  uprising,  the  result  of  this  massacre.  Charles 
victorious  first  at  Detmold,  then  on  the  Hose.  785,  After  a  two  years' 
resistance  Wittekind  submitted  and  became  a  Christian. 

778.  Wars  of  Charles  in  Spain. 

Conquest  of  Saragossa.  Betum  by  Roncevavacy  and  defeat  of 
the  Frankiah  rearguard.  Death  of  tiie  hero  Roland,  margrave 
of  the  Breton  coast,  a  pretended  nephew  of  Charles,  whose 
deeds  are  celebrated  in  a  series  of  romances.  The  Spanish 
mark  ^  was  of  later  foundation,  and  was  strengthened  by  Lud- 
wig,  son  of  Charles  (801). 

788.  Abolition  of  the  duohy  of  the  Bajnvarlae  (Bavarians),  after 
the  second  revolt  of  duke  TassHo, 

Wars  witli  the  Northmen  (the  common  name  of  the  Germans 
of  the  Scandinavian  north),  and  with  the  Slavs.  Charles  de- 
feated the  WUtd  and  advanced  to  the  Peene  (789). 

791-799.  War  with  the  Avars  (who  had  aided  Tassilo,  duke  of  Bap 
varia)  conducted  principally  by  Charles'  son  Pipin.  796. 
Storm  of  ihe  Kino's  Ring  (the  chief  camp  of  the  Avars) 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss.  The  country  between 
the  Ems  and  the  Raab  was  annexed  to  the  Franldsh  empire 
and  occupied  by  (rerman  colonists,  especially  by  Bavarians. 
(Soon  after,  complete  ruin  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Avars.) 

800.    Charles  revived  the  office  of  Emperor  of  the  West. 

Pope  Leo  III.,  ill-treated  by  the  relatives  of  his  predecessor 
in  an  insurrection,  and  expelled  from  the  city  (799),  sought 
Charles'  camp  at  Paderbom.  Restored  by  Charles  to  Rome, 
he  crowned  lum  emperor  on  Christmas-day,  800. 

793-^804.  New  revolts  among  the  Saxons  particularly  in  the  N.,  led 
to  a  war  with  the  Danes,  with  whom  the  Saxons  had  taken  ref - 
u^.  Gottfried,  king  of  Denmark,  invaded  the  Frankish  mark; 
his  ships  harassed  the  coasts  of  the  German  Ocean. 

1  Mark  :  a  strip  of  land  on  the  border  of  a  country,  where  the  military 
power  was  especially  well  kept  up,  under  a  ICarkgraf  (border-count),  who  was 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  border.  —  Tbahs. 
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806.  The  Danes,  delected  by  Charles,  the  eldest  son  of  the  emperor, 

retired  bejond  the  Eider. 
810.  The  emperor  was  obliged  to  take  the  field  against  Gottfried  in 

person.  The  Danish  king  was  murdered  by  his  own  servants. 
Peace  with  his  successors.  Saxony  north  of  the  Elbe  remained  a  part 
of  the  Frankish  kingdom.  Boundaries  of  the  kingdom  :  Ebro^  Raabf 
Eider,  Garigliano.    The  Wends  were  again  subjugated. 

Charles  resided  in  Aachen  in  Austrasia  (Aix-la-Chapelle)  prin- 
cipally on  account  pf  its  warm  smrings,  or  in  the  County  Palatine  on 
the  Rhine,  at  Ingdheinif  or  in  Nymwegen.  CapUularii,  imperial  re- 
scripts. Assemblies  composed  of  all  men  of  rank,  both  churchmen 
and  laymen  (**  in  quo  placUo  generalitas  universorum  maaorum,  tam 
dericorum  quam  laicorum  conveniebat '*).  Levy  of  troops  (Heer- 
ban).  Governors  of  counties  (Gaugrafen),  counts  of  the  border  dis- 
tricts (camites  marchicBf  Mark^;raf en),  imperial  messengers  (missi  regiSf 
Sendgrafen),  who  made  periodical  circuits  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  heard  complaints  and  reported  the  same  with  other  observa- 
tions and  suggestions  to  the  emperor.  The  An^o-Saxon  scholar 
Alcuin,  the  I^gobard  Paul^  son  of  Wamefrid  (Patdus  Diacanus), 
called  to  the  imperial  court,  where  intellectual  pursuits  were  f  avor^ 
and  shared  by  the  emneror.  Schools  for  the  education  of  the  dergy,  at 
Tours  and  raris.  Einhard  (Eginhard),  the  favorite  secretary  of 
Charles  (author  of  the  VUa  Canii  Imperatoris),  Charles  the  Great 
became  the  centre  of  the  most  important  series  of  romances  of  the 
Middle  Age. 

786-809.  In  the  East  Charles  found  a  friend  and  admirer  in  Har- 
oun-al-RaaMd,  Caliph  of  Bagdad.  His  reign  and  that  of 
his  son  Mamun  cover  the  most  fruitful  period  of  science,  art, 
and  manufactures  among  the  Arabs. 

The  elder  sons  of  Charles  the  Great,  Charles  and  Piping  dying 
before  their  father,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  youngest  son, 

814^840.    Ludwiff  the  Pious.    (Louis  le  D^bonnaire). 

Ludwig's  nephew,  Bernhardt  Rpin's  son,  according  to  Charles' 
decree,  king  of  Italy  under  the  supremacy  of  his  uncle,  re- 
belled against  the  latter,  was  defeated,  captured,  and  killed. 
Ludwig  had  4  sons :  LothoTy  Pipin^  Ludwig,  Charles  the  Bald  (the 
latter  by  Judith,  his  second  wife,  of  the  noble  Alamannian  family  of 
the  Wel/sX  In  829  Lndwigsnbstituted  a  new  division  of  the  empire, 
whereby  his  voungest  son,  Karl,  received  Alamannia  and  the  royal 
title  for  the  division  made  in  817,  under  which  Lothar  held  the  larger 
part  of  the  empire  and  the  imperial  crown,  Pipin  had  Aquitania,  and 
Ludwig,  Bavana.  The  three  elder  sons  at  once  revolted,  and  civil  war 
broke  out.  On  the  Field  of  Lies,  near  Colmar  in  Alsace,  Ludwig,  the 
father,  was  deserted  by  Us  troops  (833).  He  was  taken  prisoner 
(public  penance  in  the  church  at  Soissons),  but  soon  released  bv  his 
repentant  son  Ludwig,  and  replaced^  upon  the  throne  (834).  Pipin 
died  in  838,  and  his  s£re  of  the  empire  was  divided  between  Lothar 
and  Charles,  which  caused  a  new  rebellion  on  the  part  of  Ludwie.  In 
840  Ludwiff  the  Pious  died  on  an  island  in  the  Rhine,  near  IngeSieim. 
Ludwig  and  Charles  in  alliance  defeated  Lothar  at  Fontanetum  (Fonm 
tenmHe  or  Fontenay  f)  in  841.    Bi-lingnal  oath  of  Strassburg  (842). 
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843.    Treaty  of  Verdrin.    Diyidon  of  the  empiie  «iiiQiig 
Aug.      the  brothers  as  follows : 

1.  Iiothar :  Centre  of  the  Franldsh  lands,  L  e.  Auttrada^  Friee^ 
kmdy  the  Alamcmnian  lands  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Rhine,  the 
greater  part  of  Burgundy,  ProveruXf  a  part  of  Languedoc;  in 
general,  a  region  bounded  by  the  ScMde,  Meuse^  Saane,  RhSnef 
m  the  west,  by  the  Rhine  and  Alps  in  the  eas^  and  Frankisk 
Italy: 

2.  Lndwlg  the  German:  The  eastern  part  of  the  Frankish  lands, 
i.  e.  all  tiiose  parts  of  the  empire  lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Bhine,  except  Friesland ;  the  diooese  of  Mainz,  Worms,  and 
Speier  on  the  left  bank  (in  general  a  region  lying  between  the 
Khine  and  the  Elbey 

3.  Charlee  the  Bald :  The  western  part  of  the  Prankish  lands, 
L  &  Neustrioj  A^uitania,  the  northern  part  of  Burgundy,  Septi- 
mania,  the  Spanuk  Mark. 

Lothar  retained  the  imperial  dignity  which  his  father  had  given 
him.  His  kingdom,  which  lacked  natural  boundaries  and  comprised 
various  nationalities,  contained  within  itself  the  germ  of  rapid  disso- 
lution. 

The  Treaty  of  Verdun  was  originally  merely  a  family  contract,  made 
without  regard  to  national  differences.  In  Ludwif's  kingdom,  how- 
ever, the  wrman  element  was  in  ^e  majority ;  in  that  of  Charles  the 
Romance  element  prevailed.  Thus  there  developed,  in  the  course  of 
the  following  centuries,  from  the  East  Prankish  element  the  German, 
from  the  West  Prankish  the  French  nationality.  The  East  Franks 
called  their  language,  in  contrast  to  the  Latin  used  by  the  educated 
clergy,  the  deutsche,  i.  e.  the  language  of  the  people,  and  gradually 
(dace  Henry  I.?)  those  who  spoke  Deutsche  came  to  be  called 
Ikuische.^  •  (See  pp.  19S,  20L) 

I  6.     NEW   PERSIAN   EMPIBE   OF  THE  SASSANID^s    Aryan. 

SS6-641.  {8eep,  IBS,) 

228-240.    Artazerxee  I.  (Artahahatr), 

son,  not  of  Sasan^  but  of  Papak^  probably  king  of  Persia 
proper,  revolted  against  ArtabanuSf  the  last  king  of  Par- 
thia  (p.  30),  whom  he  defeated  and  slew  in  the  battle  of 
Hormuz. 

Contest  of  Artazerxes  with  the  Arsaeid  kings  of  Baotria  and  Arme- 
nia. The  claim  preferred  by  Artaxerzes  to  all  Asia  as  far  as  the 
iBgean  involved  nim  in  a  war  with  Rome.  Defeat  of  Alexander 
Sevems,  followed  by  peace.  Subjugation  of  Armenia.  Restoration 
of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster.  Collection  of  the  text  of  the  Zend  Avesta. 
Artaxerzes  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

240-271.    Sapor  Z.  (Shahpuhri). 

Wan  with  Rome.     L  (241-244.)  The  Romans  were  sue* 

1  V.  Gleaebreoht,  Ouch.  d.  deultchen  Kaiterteii,  L  4th  ed.  p.  148. 
>  BawUnson,  Seventh  Ortat  Oriental  Monarchy. 
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oeflsfol  under  Oordianus,  but  hiB  SQecesBor,  PhiUppus,  concluded  peace 
with  Sapor,  leaving  Armenia  in  his  hands,  but  retainingMesopotamia. 
U.  (258-260.)  A  glorious  war  for  Persia.  Nisibis,  EdesM,  Antioch 
fell  into  their  han£,  and  the  Roman  emperor  Valexianna  was  cap- 
tured and  remained  a  prisoner  until  his  oeath  (265  or  266).  Defeat 
of  Persians  by  OdenciAus  of  Palmyra  (p.  157).  £rectu>n  of  many 
buildings  and  engineering  works  in  Persia.  Mani,  or  Manes,  a 
teacher  of  a  new  form  of  religion  compounded  of  Christianity  and 
Zoroasterianism  (^Manicheism)f  expelled  from  Persia. 

Sapor  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Hormiadas  I.  (AtJirmazdi),  who 
reigned  one  year  and  ten  days  (271-272)  and  was  followed  by  his 
brother,  Varahran  I.  (272-275).  Execution  of  Mani  Aid  sent  to 
Zenobia  (p.  157).  The  murder  of  Aurdianus  (275)  put  an  end  to  his 
expedition  against  Varahranf  who  was  succeeded  in  the  same  year  by 
his  son  Varahran  IL  (275-202?).  His  reign  is  marked  chiefly  by  the 
war  with  Borne  (283),  which  was  dosed  by  the  mysterious  death  of 
Caru8  (283>284).  itieyolt  of  Tiridates  of  Armenia,  aided  by  Borne. 
Varahran  m.,  son  of  Varahran  11.^  reigned  four  months,  and  was 
followed  by  his  brother, 

292-301.    Karaes, 

who  after  defeating  his  brother  and  rival,  Hormisdas,  drove 
Tiridates  from  Armenia  (296).  War  with  Borne.  Galerius,  at  first 
unsuccessful  in  Mesopotfunia,  finally  defeated  Narses.  Peace  (297): 
1.  Persia  ceded  five  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris  to  Borne.  2.  The 
Tigris  recognized  as  tne  general  boundary  between  Persia  and  Bome.^ 
3.  Cession  of  a  large  part  of  Media  to  Armenia,  4.  P^sia  surrendered 
to  Borne  her  supremacy  over  Iberia  (^Georjna^. 

Abdication  of  Narses  and  accession  of  his  son,  Hormiadas  IL 
(301-309),  whose  reign  covers  little  of  importance.  At  his  death  the 
nobles  set  aside  his  son  Hormisdas,  and  conferred  the  crown  upon  his 
unborn  child.    A  boy  was  bom,  who  received  the  name 

309-379  (?).    Sapor  n. 

During  his  minority  the  country  suffered  from  invasions  of  the 
Arabs,  but  on  arriving  at  his  seventeentii  year  Sapor  assumed  the 
government,  and  inflicted  a  terrible  punishment  on  Arabia.  Persecu- 
tion of  Christians  (about  325).  First  war  with  Rome  (337-350). 
Defeat  of  ConstarUius  at  Singara  (348).  Nisibis  in  Mesopotamia  thrice 
besieged  by  Sapor  in  vain  (338, 340, 350^.  War  of  Sapor  with  Tatar 
tribes  in  the  E.  (351-359)  and  extension  of  Persian  power  in  this 
direction.  Armenia  went  over  to  Bome.  Second  war  with  Rome 
(359-363).  Invasion  of  Syria.  Capture  of  Amida  after  a  desperate 
resistance.  Julianas,  emperor  of  Bome,  invaded  Persia,  and  defeated 
the  Persians  before  CtetipKon  (362),  but  immediately  began  a  retreat, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  died.  His  successor,  Jovian^  concluded 
peace  with  Sapor  for  thirty  years  (363)  :  1.  Bestoration  of  the  five 

frovinces  ceded  by  Narses.  2.  Surrender  of  Nisibis  and  Singara  to 
'ersia.  3.  Bome  to  give  up  all  connection  with  Armenia.  Conquest 
of  Armenia  by  Sapor.  Third  war  with  Rome  (371-^76),  carried 
on  without  energy  and  concluded  by  an  obscure  peace. 

1  BawUnson,  Seventh  Monarchy,  128  foil.,  diBcosses  the  conditions. 
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The  brilliant  reign  of  Sapor  was  followed  by  a  time  of  qoiet. 
ArtazerzM  n.  (d7&-d83.)  Sapor  HX  (383^388.;|  Diyision  of 
Armenia  between  Persia  and  Rome,  —  Persia  reoeiying  the  larger 
part  Varahran  IV.  (388-389)  deposed  Chosrom,  king  of  Persian 
Armenia,  and  placed  his  own  brother  on  the  throne  (391).  Varahran 
was  mnrdered  during  a  mutiny,  and  sacceeded  by  his  son  Lidlgerd  L 
(Izdikerti)  (399-419  [420]),  whose  peaceful  reign  is  remarkable  for 
little,  except  a  persecution  of  the  Cnristians  in  Persia  and  Armenia. 
He  was  succeeaed  by  his  son, 

419  (420)-440.    Varahran  V., 

*  who,  having  put  down  Choerois,  a  pretender  to  the  throne,  re- 
newed the  persecution  of  the  ChristiflJiSy  and  beean  war  with  Rome. 
Meeting  wiUi  no  success,  he  concluded  peace  (422),  and  agreed  to  stop 
the  persecution.  ^Charity  of  Acacimf  bishop  of  Amida,  mo  ransomed 
7000  Persian  captives.)  Beginning  of  Persia's  wars  with  the  Bphthi- 
alltea  (Pers.  fuit^oZ),  a  people  dwelling  beyond  the  Oxus,  and  prob* 
ably  of  "  Thibetie  or  Turkish  stock  "  (not  Huns).  Surprise,  defeat,  and 
death  of  the  invading  Khan.  The  Persians  crossed  the  Oxus  and 
idiastised  the  Tatars  in  their  own  territoiy.  Varahran  was  succeeded 
by  his  son, 

440-457.    Lidlgerdll., 

who  at  once  declared  war  npon  Rome,  but  as  hastily  concluded 
peace.  Nine  years'  war  with  the  Mpthialites,  ending  with  their  defeat 
m  their  own  country.  The  attempt  of  Isdigerd  to  convert  Armenia 
to  Zoroastrianism  brought  on  a  religious  war,  wherein  the  Christians 
were  defeated  (455  or  456).  Forcible  conversion  of  Armenia.  To- 
ward the  close  of  his  reign  Isdigerd  was  defeated  by  the  Ephthialitee, 
After  his  death  civil  war  between  his  sons  Perozes  and  bormisdoB^ 
ending  in  the  victory  of 
459-483  (?).    PeroBM. 

Great  famine  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  (?).  Unsuccess- 
ful war  and  disgraceful  peace  with  the  EpMhiaUSes  ^464-465).  Re- 
volt of  Armenia  under  vahan,  which  was  still  unsubaued  when  Pero- 
zes again  attacked  the  Ephthialites,  at  whose  hands  he  suffered 
a  severe  defeat,  falling  in  the  battle.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  (?) 
483(?)--487.    Balas  (Pers.  Valakhesh  or  Volgases), 

under  whom  Persia  probably  paid  tribute  to  Khush-newaZf  the 
Ephthialite  Khan.    Pacification  of  Armenia.    Edict  of  toleration. 
Ilestruction  of  fire-altars.     Balas  was  succeeded  by 
487(?)-498.    Kobad,  (first  reign) 

son  of  Perozes,  who  had  been  in  hiding  among  the  Ephthi- 
alites.  Successful  war  with  the  Khaxara,  a  people  of  uncertain  race 
(Turkish  or  Caucasian?),  dwelling  between  tiie  Volga  and  the  Don, 
Communistic  and  ascetic  doctrines  of  Mazdak,  a  hi^h  priest  of  Zoro- 
aster, to  which  many  converts  were  made,  tiie  kmg  being  of  the 
number.  Consequent  disturbances  in  Persia  and  Aimenia  resulting 
in  the  deposition  of  Kobad  and  the  accession  of  his  brother, 
496-501.    Zamasp. 

Kobad^  however,  soon  eseaped  to  the  Ephthialites  and  returned 
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at  the  liead  of  an  army,  whereapon  Zamasp  Yolimtanly  zeaigned  the 

crown. 

601-531.    Kobad  (seoond  leign^. 

Withdrawal  of  support  nom  Masdak.  The  refusal  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  to  fulfil  its  acreement  to  contribute  to  the  defence  of 
the  pass  of  Derbend  in  the  Caucasus,  which  was  the  usual  route  of 
the  nomadic  tribes  in  their  invasions  of  Persia  or  the  Eastern  Empire, 
caused  Kobad  to  declare  war.  Sack  of  Amida  (502).  An  Ephthi* 
alite  invasion  induced  peace  in  507.  Erection  of  the  fortress  of 
Darasy  twelve  miles  from  Nisibis  by  Ancutagius,  emperor  of  the  East. 
Second  war  with  the  Eastern  Empire  (524r-531),  wherein  the  Per- 
sians, at  first  successful,  were  defeated  by  Beliaariua  in  the  battle  of 
Daraa  (528).    Kobad  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

631-579.     Ghosrotel.    Anushirwan   (''The  Just")  per- 
haps the  greatest  of  the  Sassanid  kings. 

Peace  with  Rome  (533)  :  1.  Rome  paid  11,000  lbs.  of  gold  toward 
the  fortification  of  the  Caucasus.  2.  Doras  retained  its  fortifica- 
tions, but  was  not  to  be  the  Boman  headquarters.  3.  Reciprocal  sur- 
render of  recent  conquests.  4.  Eternal  friendship  and  alliance,  whence 
this  peace  is  known  as  the  *'  endless  peace."  it  endured  for  seven 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  ChosraeSf  jealous  of  the  great  Yieto- 
ries  of  Juatinlan  in  the  West,  listened  to  the  prayers  S  the  East 
Goths  and  declared  war. 
640.    Capture  of  Antiooh. 

Chosroes  extorted  ransom  from  the  principal  cities  of  west- 
em  Asia  Minor;  returned  home.    A  truce,  concluded  in  545,  was 
broken  in  549  by  Rome,  who  sent  assistance  to  the  Lazi  (inhabitants 
of  ancient  Colchis)  in  their  war  with  Persia. 
551.  Capture  of  Petra  by  the  Romans  and  Lazi. 
603.  Definite  peace  between  Peraia  and  Rome. 

1.  Lazica  ceded  to  Rome.  2.  Rome  to  make  a  yearly  pay- 
ment to  Persia.  3.  Exercise  of  their  faith  secured  to  the  Christians 
in  Persia.  4.  Commercial  interoourse  between  the  empires  restricted 
to  certain  roads  and  marts.  5.  Free  diplomatic  intercourse.  6. 
Doras  to  retain  its  fortifloations.  7.  Disputes  to  be  settled  by  arbi- 
tration. 8.  Allies  of  either  party  included  in  the  peace.  9.  Persia 
^undertook  the  maintenance  of  the  Caspian  Gates  alone.  10.  The 
peace  was  concluded  for  fifty  years. 

Successful  wars  with  the  JSjMualites  and  Khazars. 
562.  Expedition  of  Ghoaroiki  to  Arabia,  against  Uie  Christian  king- 
dom founded  there  by  Abyssinians  early  in  the  sixth  century. 
Chosroes  eipelled  the  Abyssinians  and  left  Uie  country  under  the 
oontrol  of  Salff  leader  of  the  native  Homerites;  after  his  murder 
Arabia  was  made  a  Persian  province. 

Hie  expedition  to  India  ascribed  to  Chosroes  is  doubtful.  Dezabtd, 
Khan  of  the  Turks,  who  had  recently  subjugated  the  Ephthialites 
and  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Ea]stem  Empire,  invaded  Persiai 
but  met  with  no  success. 

572.    Juatin,  Emperor  of  the  East,  declared  war  on  Persia.    Choa^ 
roes  ravaged  Syria.   FaU  of  i>anu  (573). 
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ChonoSs  died,  679,  m  Mesopotamia. 

Improved  administration  in  Persia,  under  Chosroaa.  Empire  di- 
vided into  four  governments :  Bast,  Khorassant  Seistan,  Kirman ; 
North,  Armenia^  Azerbizany  CfhUanf  Komoy  IrfcJum;  Booth,  Far$f 
Ahwaz  ;  West,  /mik,  or  Babylonia^  Assvriaf  Mesopotanda.  Frequent 
progresses  of  the  king.  Snmtitation  of  a  fixed  land  tax  for  the  for- 
mer variable  tax  on  produce.  Tax  ooUeetora  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  prieitg.  Reform  in  the  army.  Improved  irrigation. 
Froteotion  of  foreigners.  Encouragement  of  learning.  Laws  of 
Artaxerxes  revised.  Collection  of  the  Shah-jncHneh,  or  Book  of  the 
Kings,  the  basis  of  Firdusi's  epic.  Introduction  of  the  Fables  of 
PUpay,  and  of  the  game  of  chess  from  India.  Toleration  extended  to 
Christians.  Chosrote  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
57^^589.    HormlBdas  IV.  (Hormazt). 

At  first  a  wise  ruler,  afterwards  the  worst  of  Persian  kings. 
679.  Invasion  of  Persia  by  the  Eastern  Emperor  Maurloe. 
681.  Defeat  of  the  Persians  at  Constantia.    The  war  continued  with 

alternate  defeat  and  victory  until  in 
689.    Persia  was  invaded  by  Arabia  Khazctn,  and  above  all  by  the 

great  Khan  of  the  liurks.  He  was  defeated  by  the  Persian 
general  Bahram  and  fell  in  the  battle.  In  the  same  year  Hormisdas 
provoked  a  war  with  Rome  by  invadixig  Laadoa.  Bahram  was  de- 
feated on  the  Arazes.  An  insult  offerecihim  by  the  king  caused  his 
revolt  and  the  deposition  and  murder  of  Hormisdas,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son, 

58d-628.    Chosrods  n.,  Eherwix, 

who  was  at  once  involved  in  war  with  Bahram,  who  drove  him 
from  the  kingdom  and  assumed  the  crown.  The  reien  of  Bahram 
(Tamhran  VI.^  was  short  (590-^91).  Chosroes  haa  taken  refuge 
at  Constantinople,  and  a  Roman  force  restored  him  to  his  throne. 
Bahram,  defeated,  fled  to  the  Turks. 

The  second  reign  of  Choaroaa  II.  was  marked  by  a  wonderful  in- 
crease of  Persia's  power,  and  by  its  sudden  &11. 
603-610.  War  with  Phocas,  murderer  of   Maurice,     Capture  of 

Doras.    Syria,  Armenia^  OalatiOf  Pkrygia,  ravaged.    Sack  of 
AfUiock.    The  accession  of  Haraolliia  to  the  throne  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  did  not  end  the  war. 
612.  Invasion  of  Cappadoeta. 
614.  Capture  of  Damascus. 
616.  Sack  of  Jerusalem. 

616.  Capture  of  Pdunum  and  Alexandria  by  the  Persian  general 

Shdhr^Barz,    Submission  of  Egypt. 

617.  Fall  of  Chaleedan,    The  Persians  encamped  within  a  mile  of 

Constantin<mle. 
620.  Capture  of  Ancyra  and  of  Rhodes.    Persia  raatored  to  the 

limits  whioh  it  attained  under  Darius  I. 
So  nearly  had  Chosrofis  driven  Heradius  to  despair  that  he  pre- 
pared to  take  refuge  in  Carthage,  but  his  design  was  prevented  by 
the  citizens  of  Coi^tantinople.  Thus  driven  to  bay,  the  emperor 
formed  the  desperate  resolve  of  attacking  his  enemy  in  his  own 
country. 
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622.  Landing  of   the  Bomans  in  the  €kilf  of  Isstm.    Defeat  of 

Shahr-Barx, 

623.  Heiadius  sailed  to  lAzieay  and  invaded  Armenia.     Chosrote  i^ 

treated,  and  the  Romans  wintered  in  Albania. 
625.  Battle  of  the  Sama.  Defeat  of  Shahr-ban.  Ghosrofis  al- 
lied himself  with  the  Avan^  and  placed  two  armies  in  the  field: 
one  against  Heraelius  in  Asia  Minor,  one  destined  for  a  direct 
attack  on  Constantinople.  The  latter  attempt  failed,  Constantinople 
held  out,  although  attacked  also  by  hosts  of  Bulgarians  and  other 
barbarians  from  the  west. 

Winter  campaign  of  Heraelius. 
627.  Dec.  12.  Battle  of  Nineveh.    Defeat  of  the  Persians.   Flight 
of  Chosrote.    Heradius  adTanced  to  Ctesiphon,  but  returned 
without  assaulting  the  city. 
Mutiny  of  the  Persian  troops  at  Ctesiphon  under  two  of  the 
kine^s  sons.    Seizure  and  murder  of  Choiro9$*    He  was  succeeded 
by  nis  son, 
628-629  (?).  Kobad  n.  {SiroSB\ 

who  concluded  peace  witn  Borne  on  a  basis  of  ezchanffe  of 
conquests  and  captives.  Death  of  Kobad  (of  Ihe  plague  ?).  Usur- 
pation of  Bhabr-bars,  who  before  two  months  were  over  was  mu^ 
aered  by  his  own  troops.  Beunis  of  Purandooht  and  Aaennip 
doobt,  daughters  of  Chosrote  S.,  followed  by  a  period  of  anarchy^ 
during  whidi  nine  or  ten  nobles  held  the  throne  successively. 

632-641  (651).    Isdlgerd,  grandson  of   Chosroes  IL,  last 
Sassanid  king  of  Persia. 

His  whole  reign  was  a  strangle  against  the  growing  power  of  the 
Caliphs  Ahu-Bekr  and  Omar  m.  182). 

633.  Expedition  of  Kaled  (the  *<  sword  of  God  '*)  to  Hira.  Defeat 
of  the  Persians.  The  whole  region  west  of  the  Euphrates 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  who,  however,  suffered  a  temporary 
check  by  the  loss  of  the' ''Battle  of  the  Bridge."  Their  ravages 
were  soon  renewed,  and  extended  throughout  Mesopotamia.  Great 
exertions  of  the  Persians.  Levy  of  an  army  of  120,000  men,  which 
was  defeated  in  the  four  days' 

636.  Battle  of  Cadesia, 

by  Ba'ad  Ibu  Abi  Wakes.    Loss  of  the  Durvfihrhawani^  or 
royal  standard  of  Persia. 

637.  Invasion  of  Mesopotamia  br  Sa*ad.    Capture  of  Ctesiphon. 

Defeat  of  the  Persians  in  the  battle  of  Jalnla. 
639.  Livasion  of  Susiana  and  Persia  proper  by  the  Arabs.    Capture 

of  Hormman,  a  Persian  general,  who,  being  brought  before 
Omar,  asked  for  a  cup  of  water,  which  he  hesitated  to  taste  until  as- 
sured by  the  Caliph  that  he  should  ntft  be  harmed  until  he  had  drunk 
the  water,  whereupon  he  dashed  the  water  on  the  ground  before  the 
astomshed  CaH]^  who  respected  his  promise  and  spared  the  Persian's 
life. 

The  recall  of  Sa'ad  emboldened  Isdigerd  to  make  a  final  effort 
Collection  of  an  army  of  150^000  men,  which  was  totally  defeated  in 
Uie 
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64L  Battle  of  Nehavend  ('< victory  of  victories")-  FaU 
of  the  Sassanid  power.  Persia  henceforward  governed 
by  the  caliphs.  Isdigerd  III,  lived  for  ten  years  a 
fogitivey  and  was  at  last  murdered  (651). 

SECOND  PERIOD. 

FROM  THE  TREATY  OF  VERDUN  TO  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE 

CRUSADES  (843-1096). 

f  1.    ITALY  AND  GERMANY.  {Seep.  187.) 

848-875.  Caroh'ngians  in  Italy. 

After  the  oeath  of  two  sons  of  Lothar  I.,  Ludwig  the  German 
and  Charles  the  Bald  divided  Lothar's  inheritance  hv  the  treaty  of 
Mersen  on  the  Meuse  (870).  The  German  portion  (Jmedand^  Lotha- 
rmgia  or  Lothringen  (Larraine)y  so  called  after  Lcihar  IL)  was  an- 
nexed to  the  kingdom  of  the  East  Franks^  the  Romance  portion 
(Bwffundi/,  Provence)  to  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Franks.  Bonn- 
aary»  the  Meuse. 

After  the  death  of  Ludwig  IL,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  Lothar  L 
(875),  Charles  the  Bald  became  Emperor  (t  877). 

843~91L  Carolingiaos  in  Germany. 

84&-876.  LudwifiT  the  German. 

Wars  with  the  Slavs,  with  Charles  the  Bald,  and  especially 
with  the  Northmen,  i.  e.  the  Scandinavian  sea  warriors  (Vikings), 
by  whose  ferocious  energy  the  west  of  Europe  was  during  this 
epoch  harassed  almost  beyond  belief.  In  845  simultaneous  attack  by 
the  Nordmien  upon  all  three  of  the  Prankish  Idngdoms.  Ludwig  the 
German's  son, 

876-887.  Charles  the  Fat, 

at  first  in  conjunction  with  his  brothers,  Karlmann  (f  880)  and 
Ludwig  (f  882).  Successful  resistance  to  the  claims  of  Charles  the 
Bald  on  the  Khine  (battle  of  Andemach^  876)  and  Italv.  Charles 
the  Fat  became  £mperor  in  881,  and  in  884  wss  elected  king  of  the 
West  Franks.  He  united  once  more  under  one  sceptre  the  Mon- 
archy of  Charles  the  Oreat,  with  the  exception  of  cisfurane 
Burgundy  (Dauphin^  Provence,  part  of  Lanffuedoc),  which  became 
a  separate  kingdom  under  Boso.  Charles  the  Fat  was  deposed  by 
East  and  West  Franks  on  account  of  his  cowardice  (siege  of  Paris 
bv  the  Northmen),  abdicated  the  throne  at  Tribur  (887),  and  died 
almost  immediately  thereafter.    The  £ast  Franks  elected 

887-899.  Amulf  of  Oarinthia»  grandson  of  Ludwig  the 
German,  illegitimate  son  of   K^lmann.    He  defeated  the 
Northmen  upon  the  Dyle  (at  LCwen^  891),  and  in  alliance  with  the 

lie  Ki 


_  ira,  a  nomadic  Finnish  tribe,  which  had  ffradnally  made  its 
w.y  from  tlu.  U«d  «,gi«n  tow«d.  Europe,  «Hf  under  g«id«««  of 
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Arpad  had  invaded  Hungary,  concjuered  Svatopluk  II.  (893),  the 
founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Morawa.  Amulf  went  twice  to  Italy, 
and  was  crowned  Emperor  (896).    His  son, 

899-911.  Ludwig  the  Child  (six  years  old), 

was  completely  under  the  influence  of  Hotto,  archbishop  of 
Mainz.  Terrible  devastation  of  Germany  by  the  Marcos,  In  908 
they  traversed  Bavaria,  Franconia,  and  penetrated  mto  Thuringia 
and  Saxony.  Lewis,  defeated  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Lech  (910), 
was  obliged  to  pay  them  tribute.  Internecine  fends  in  Franconia  : 
Adalbert  of  Bdbenberg  against  Rudolf,  bishop  of  Wiirzburg,  of  the 
family  of  Conrad  of  Hesse.  Victory  of  the  Canradines.  Adalbert 
executed  in  front  of  his  castle.  Weakness  of  the  young  king.  The 
monarchy  seemed  about  to  break  up  into  duchies  :  Bazony,  Fran- 
conia, Bavaria,  Swabia,  Lotharlngia.  After  Ludwig's  death  the 
aged  Otto  the  Illustrious,  duke  of  Saxony,  refused  the  crown,  and  se^ 
cured  the  election  of 

911-918.   Ck>nrad  I.  of  Franconia, 

by  the  nobles.  Invasions  of  Danes,  Slavs,  and  Magnrars. 
Conrad  was  constantly  at  war  with  the  West  Franks  and  with  his 
own  subjects  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  obtain  reooenition  of  his  sover- 
eignty, especially  &om  Henry,  son  of  Otto  the  Illustrious  and  duke 
of  Saxony,  since  912.  Lotharingia,  with  the  exception  of  Akace, 
became  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Franks. 

919-1024*  Ejngs  and  Emperors  of  the  Saxon  house. 

In  obedience  to  the  wish  of  Conrad,  expressed  on  his  death- 
bed, and  seconded  by  his  brother,  Eberhard,  the  Saxons  and  Franks 
elected  at  Fritdar  on  the  Eder 
919-936.    Henry  I.  the  Fowler,  founder  of  tlie  German 

monarchy. 

Henry  compelled  Burhhard,  duke  of  Alamannia  (Swabia), 

and  Amulf,  duke  of  Bavaria,  to  acknowledge  his  smremacy. 

924.  The  Magyars  (Hungarians)  made  a  new  inroad.    Henry  con- 

cluded a  nine  years'  truce  with  them,  and  secured  inmiumty 
for  Saxony  and  Thuringia  by  payment  of  tribute. 

925.  Henry  regained  Lotharingia. 

Enlargement  and  better  fortification  of  old  fortresses  (Merse- 
burg)  and  construction  of  new  ones  (Quedlinburg,  Goslar),  which  at  a 
later  period  became  cities.  There  was  no  wide-spread  founding  of 
cities  by  Henry  himself,  but  in  his  reign  the  Saxons  were  gradually 
accustomed  to  city  life  and  to  cavalry  service  in  war. 

Successful  wars  with  the  Wends,  against  whom  a  great  mark  was 
established  along  the  middle  Elbe,  out  of  which  at  a  later  time  (after 
the  retirement  of  margrave  (Markgrqf)  Qero,  963)  were  formed  the 
AUmark  or  Northmark,  Meissen,  and  the  Ostmark  (later  Mark  I^u- 
sUz),  lying  between  the  two.  Victory  at  Lenzen  (929).  Wars  with 
the  Bohemians  (recognition  of  the  duty  of  feudal  service),  and  with 
the  Danes  (Gorm  the  Old).  Creation  of  a  mark  between  the  Eider 
and  Sley  (w4),  afterwards  called  Mark  Schleswig. 
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Henry  refofled  to  pay  the  piomised  tribnte  to  the  Magyars,  who 
thereupon  made  a  new  inroad. 

933.  Victory  of  Henry  over  the  Hungarians  (on  the  Un- 
stmt  ?).  1  Henry  died  in  936.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son  by  McUhiUUf 

936-973.  Otto  L,  the  Great, 

who  was  elected  by  Saxons  and  Franks,  and  crowned  at 
Aachen  by  the  archbishop  of  Mainz.  Homage  of  the  princes  of  all 
the  German  races  {Stdmme),  First  appearance  of  the  four  court 
cfficee :  duke  of  Lotharingia,  Chamberlain  ;  duke  of  Franconia,  Steto^ 
ard ;  duke  of  Swabia,  Cwp-iearer ;  duke  of  Bayaria,  Marshal, 

Countless  swarms  of  Hungarians  crossed  Franconia  (937),  to  in- 
vade Saxony.  Defeated  and  pursued  bv  Otto,  they  took  a  western 
direction,  and  ravaged  France  as  far  as  the  Loire. 

Otto  defeated  the  rebellious  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  drove  him  from 
his  duchy,  and  subdued  a  revolt  of  Eberhard,  duke  of  Franconia,  and 
his  own  half-brother,  Thankmar,  who  fell  in  the  battle  on  tiie  Eres- 
burg  (938).  Henry,  Otto's  younger  brother,  rebelled,  and  was  de- 
feated by  Otto  along  with  his  ally  Giselhertj  duke  of  Lotharingia,  at 
Birthen^  on  the  Rhine  ;  the  rebels,  with  whom  Eberhard  made  com- 
mon cause,  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  French.  Eberhard  fell  at 
Andemachj  Giselbert  was  drowned  on  his  flight,  Henry  fled  to 
France  (939).  A  murderous  assault  which  Henry  made  upon  his 
brother  after  he  had  received  forgiveness  failed  ;  Heniy  threw  him- 
self upon  the  king's  mercy,  received  forgiveness  a  second  time  (941), 
and  became  henceforward,  with  his  brother  Bruno,  archbishop  of 
Cologne  (since  953),  the  kin^s  chief  reliance.  Otto  gave  Lotha- 
ringia in  944  to  Conrad  the  JfUd,  the  ancestor  of  the  Franco-Salic 
royal  house,  who  four  years  afterwards  became  his  son-in-law.  Otto 
made  his  brother  Henry  duke  of  Bavaria  (947). 

Wars  witii  the  Wends,  conducted  by  mararave  Gero;  with  the 
Danes,  under  Otto  himself,  who  advanced  to  Juuand  (Mark  Schleswig 
given  to  Hermann  Billung)  ;  with  BoMav,  duke  of  Bohemia  (950), 
who  became  a  vassal  of  the  empire ;  and  with  the  Hungarians,  princi- 
pally under  the  command  of  Henry. 

948.  Otto  appointed  his  son  LiudMf(hj  Editha)  duke  of  SuxUna. 
946-950.  Otto  interfered  in  the  French  wars.  He  protected  King 
Lams  IV,  agidnst  Hugo,  count  of  iVanee,  both  of  whom  were 
his  brothers-in-law. 
951.  First  expedition  of  Otto's  to  Italy  against  Berengar  11.  of  Ivrea. 
Otto  released  and  married  Adelheid,  the  widow  of  King 
Lothar  (of  the  house  of  Burgundy),  and  then  nineteen  vears 
of  age.    Berengar  submitted  to  Otto  as  his  suzerain  (952). 

953.  Liuddf,  Otto's  son,  and  Conrad,  duke  of  Lotharingia,  Otto's  son- 

in-law,  rebelled  against  the  king. 

954.  New  inroad  of  the  Hungarians,  who  swept  through  Oermany, 

ravaging  as  they  went,  to  Fraiioe  ;  the  rebels  were  in  alliance 

1  Probablv  not  at.Meneborg.   See  V.  Giesebreclit,  Otseh.  der  Deutschin 
KamrMeU,  U,  S8S. 
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with  them.  After  a  sevexe  straggle  and  several  fruitless  at- 
tempts at  reconciliation,  Liudolf  and  Conrad  submitted.  They 
were  forgiven,  but  deprived  of  their  duchies.  Archbishop 
Bruno  received  Lotharmgia;  duke  Burkhard,  Sioabia,  Bavaria^ 
still  in  revolt,  was  subjugated  by  Otto  and  his  brother  Henry. 
New  inroad  of  the  Hungarians. 

955*    Victory  over  the  Hungarians  on  the  Leohfeld 

Aug.  10.  (Augsburg).  Conrad  fell  in  the  battle.  The  Bavarian 
(ktmau^,  which  was  afterwards  transformed  into  the  duchy  of 
Austria  (Oesterreich),  reestablished.  Viotorious  expedition 
against  the  Wends,  whom  Otto  defeated  on  the  Rehemtz, 

957.  Liudolf  died  in  arms  against  Berengar,  who  was  in  rebellion. 

961.  Second  expedition  of  Otto's  to  Italy,  Pope  John  XU.  having  im- 

plored his  assistance  against  Berengar.  Otto  hastened  to  aome^ 
where  he 

962.  Benewed  the  imperial  office.    Holy  Roman  Em« 
Feb.  pire  of  the  Gterman  Nation. 

While  Otto  was  engaged  in  the  war  with  Berengar  in  Lom- 
hardy,  John  XII.  endeavored  to  free  himself  from  the  impe- 

963.  rial  protection  and  allied  himself  with  Otto's  foes.    The  em- 
Kov.    peror  advanced  upon  Rome  and  captured  the  city ;  John  fled. 

The  Romans  were  obliged  to  promise  never  to  elect  another 
Pope  without  the  consent  of  the  emperor.  John  was  deposed 
by  a  synod  in  Rome,  and  Leo  VIII.  elected  Pope. 

964.  A  revolt  of  the  Romans  quickly  suppressed.     While  Otto 
Jan.    was  again   absent  in  northern  Italy,  where  Berengar  had, 

meantime,  been  obliged  to  surrender  (he  died  as  prisoner  in 
Bamberg),  Leo  was  expelled  by  the  Romans,  and  John  returned, 
but  soon  died  in  consequence  of  his  dissipation.  The  Ro- 
mans choose  Benedict  Pope.  Otto  captured  Rome  the  second 
time,  deposed  Benedict,  and  reinstated  Leo. 
966-967.  Third  expedition  to  Italy.  Otto's  son,  Otto  11.,  already 
crowned  as  German  king,  received  the  imperial  crown  at  Rome. 
Otto  I.  died  at  Memleoen^  near  Mersebure^.  His  sepulchre  is 
in  the  cathedral  of  the  bishopric  of  Magddnxrg^  which  he  had 
created. 

973-983.  Otto  11.,  highly  gifted,  bat  passionate,  husband  of 
the  Grecian  princess  Tkeophano. 

976.  Otto's  cousin,  Henry  the  Quarrelsome,  duke  of  Bavaria,  insti- 
gated a  conspiracy  against  the  emperor,  was  conquered  and 
deposed.  Bavaria  given  to  Otto  of  StoabiOf  son  of  Liudolf. 
Carinthia  separated  from  Bavaria  and  made  a  duchy.  LuU" 
pold  ofBahimberg  received  the  (Bavarian)  Eastmark. 

978.  Otto  surprised  by  Lothary  king  of  France,  escaped  with  di£B« 
culty,  reconquered  Lotharingia,  invaded  France,  and  besieged 
Paris,  but  without  success. 

98(X-983.    Wars  in  Italy.    The  emperor  crossed  the  Alps,  to  Rome^ 
981.     advanced  into  southern  Italy,  defeated  the  Greeks  and  Sara- 
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962.  oenfl  at  CoUmne^  soath  of  Cotrone^  bat  was  afterwards  defeated 
by  them  further  iouih  en  the  Caiabrian  coast  ^  where  his  army 
was  annihilated. 

963.  VictoriouB  advance  of  the  Danei  and  WencU  ;  destruction  of  the 

bishoprics  of  Hayelberg  and  Brandenburg.  Otto  II.  died  in 
Rome. 

983-1002.    Otto  m.,  three  years  old. 

Henry  the  Quarrelsome's  chum  to  the  goardianship,  and  to 
the  crown  itself,  was  denied,  but  Bavaria,  without  Carinthia, 
was  returned  to  him.  Otto's  mother,  the  Grecian  The(n>hano, 
conducted  the  regency  in  Grermany,  his  grandmother,  Aadheidf 
in  Italy ;  after  ue  death  of  Theophano  (991),  Addheid  and 
WiUigiSf  archbishop  of  Mainz,  conducted  the  government  until 
the  young  prince  took  the  reins  in  995.  From  his  great  intel- 
lectual endowments  known  as  the  "  Wonder  of  the  World,'' 
he  was  dreamy  and  unpractical.    Three  Roman  expeditions. 

996.    On  the  first  expedition  Otto  was  crowned  by  Gregory  V. 

998-999.  On  the  second  his  teacher  Cferbert  was  elected  pope  as 
SylveUer  IL  Attempt  of  Cre»centius  to  throw  off  the  German 
yoke  and  restore  the  ancient  republic.  He  was  defeated  and 
executed.  It  was  Otto's  design  to  make  "  golden  Rome  "  the 
imperial  residence  and  centre  of  a  new  universal  empire. 

1000.  Journey  through  Grermany,  pilffrimage  to  the  grave  of  St. 
Adalbert,  foundation  of  the  archbishopric  of  Gnesen.  A  wide- 
spread belief  that  this  year  would  bring  the  end  of  the  world 
and  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  led  thousands  of 
people  to  undertake  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 

1001.  During  his  third  visit  to  Italy,  revolt  of  the  Romans.  Otto 
died  in  the  castle  of  Patemo  at  the  foot  of  Soracte. 

1002-1024.    Henry  n.  (the  Saint), 

son  of  Henry  the  Quarrelsome  of  Bavaria,  great-grandson  of 
Henry  I.,  was  elected  king  at  Mainz,  after  his  rival,  Echard^  margrave 
of  M!eissen,  had  been  murdered.  Henry  II.  enforced  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  sovereignty,  particularly  from  Hermann^  duke  of 

Swabia. 

lOOi.    First  expedition  to  Italy  against  Ardoin  of  Ivrea ;  Henry 

crowned  king  of  Italy  in  Pavia. 
1004-1018.    Wars  with  Bdeslav,  king  of  Poland,  who  was  compelled 

to  give  up  Bohemia,  but  retained  Lusatia. 
Foundation  of  the  bishopric  of  Bamberg  (1007),    Increase  in  the 
power  of  the  church.    Reform  of  the  monasteries.    Energetic  en- 
forcement of  the  public  peace. 
1014.    Second    expedition  to  Italy.     Henry  crowned   emperor  in 

Rome.    Ardoin  gives  up  his  resiBtance  (died  in  a  monastery, 

1016). 
1016-1018.    Henry  went  to  war  to  secure  his  inheritance  in  ^tir- 

1  The  battlefield  is  unknown;  it  w&i  not  at  Baaentello.  SeeV.GKesebreohft, 
O^idt.  d.  deuUchen  Kauerzeitt  h*  597. 
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gundy,  which  had  been  resigned  in  his  fayor  by  the  last  king 
of  Burgundy,!  Rudolf  III,  Q016). 
1022.    On  the  third  expedition  to  Italy,  Henry  fought  with  the  Gre- 
cians in  lower  Italy,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Normans  who 
had  settled  there  in  1015.    Henry  died  July  15, 1024. 

1024-1125.    Franooniaxx  or  Salian  Emperors. 

Election  held  at  Oppenhem  between  Mainz  and  Worms,— 
the  first  election  in  which  princes  of  all  the  tribes  had  partici- 
pated. 
After  hesitating  a  short  time  between  the  two  Conrads,  cousins, 
the  princes  chose  the  elder,  the  son  of  the  Prankish  count  Henzy, 
eldest  son  of  Otto  of  Carinthia,  over  the  younger,  the  son  of  Conrad, 
younger  son  of  Otto  of  Carinthia. 

1024-1039.    Ck>nrad  H.  (the  Salian). 

1025-1030.    Revolt  of  the  Babenberger,  Ernst,  duke  of  Swabia,  step- 
son of  Conrad,  son  of  his  wife  CfisdOy  resulting  from  the  cod- 
flictin?  claims  of  the  emperor  and  of  Ernst  as  the  personal 
heir  of  Henry  II.,  upon  Burgundy  (Aries).    Ernst  fell  in  bat- 
tle in  1030. 
1026.    Expedition  to  Italy.    Conrad  crowned  king  of  Italy  in  Mihm, 
but  obliged  to  bring  Pavia  and  Rayenna  to  submission  by  force 
of  arms.    Crowned  emperor,  1027,  in  the  presence  of  Cnut  the  Great, 
king  of  England  and  Denmark,  and  Rudclj  III.  of  Burgundy  (Aries). 
The  Eider  made  the  bounds^  between  Grermany  and  benmarK, 
Schlesung,  therefore,  was  abandoned  to  the  Danes. 

Invasion  of  Germany  by  the  Poles  under  Mieczeslav  II,,  where  they 
ravaged  the  country  to  the  Saale,  and  carried  10,000  prisoners  to 
Poland.  Conrad  hastened  from  the  Rhine,  and  provided  defences 
against  a  new  inroad,  but  attacked  the  Himgarians,  though  without 
success- (1030).  In  1031  Conrad  attacked  the  Poles,  forced  them  to 
surrender  their  prisoners,  and  restored  Lusaka  to  the  empire.  MieC' 
zeslav  became  the  Emperor's  vassal  (1032). 

After  the  death  of  Rudolf  III.  (1032),  Burgundy,  that  is,  the 
kingdom  of  Aries,  which  was  formed  in  933,  by  the  union  of  cisjur- 
ane  and  transjurane  Burg^dy  (p.  193^»  was,  in  three  campaigns, 
wrested  from  the  hands  of  Odo,  Count  oi  Champagne,  who  claimed  it 
as  heir  of  Henry  II.  and  united  with  the  empire.  At  a  later  time, 
however,  the  Romance  portions  of  Burgundy,  the  lands  along  the 
Rhone,  Same,  here,  and  Durance,  fell  to  ^"ance ;  the  Alamannian  por- 
tions (Franche  Comti,  Switzerland)  remained  a  part  of  the  empire.  In 
Italy  the  small  fiefs  were  made  locally  hereditary,  and  this  became 
the  common  custom  in  Germany.  l*o  counterbalance  this  tendency 
Conrad  seems  to  have  designed  doing  away  with  ducal  offices,  and 
making  the  royal  supremacy  immediate  and  hereditary  throughout  all 
German  lands. 

1036.    On  his  return  from  a  second  expedition  to  Italy,  Conrad 
1039.    died  at  Utrecht.    His  son  had  been  crowned  at  Aachen  in 
June  4th       his  boyhood,  and  now  succeeded  to  the  throne  as 

1  Otherwise  known  ai  the  kingdom  of  Aries. — Traitb. 
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103»-1066.    Henry  m.  (caUed  <' the  Black  ")*    The  imperial 
power  at  its  highest  point. 

King  Henry  was  for  a  time,  also,  duke  of  Bavaria,  Stoabia,  and 
Fronconia.    The  duoal  throne  in  Carinthia  was  long  vacant. 
1042-1044.    In  Hnngaiy  the  king,  Petetj  whom  Henry  had  rein- 
stated at  the  expense  of  throe  eampaigns,  hecame  a  vassal  of 
the  empire.     Extension  of  the  Bavarian  Eastmark  to  the 
Leitha. 
Tedious  wars  with  the  unroly  Crodfrey  the  Bearded,  duke  of  npper 
Lotharingia,  which  was  at  last  (1049)  ffiven  to  the  Alsacian  count 
Gerhard,  the  ancestor  of  the  house  ot  Lorraine.^    Grodfrey  went  to 
Italy  (1064),  where  he  married  Beatrix  of  Tuscany.    Henry  favored 
the  attempt  to  introduce  the  Treuga  Dei  (p.  203).    Proclamation  of 
a  general  king's  peace  in  the  empire. 

1046-1047.  First  expedition  to  Rome.  Henry  oansed  a  synod  to 
depose  the  three  rival  Popes  (Sylvetter  III,,  Benedict  IX,, 
Gregory  VI.),  each  of  whom  was  accused  of  simony,  and  appointed 
a  Grerman,  Suidger,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  Pope,  as  Clement  ft,,  who 
crowned  him  emperor  (Christmas,  1046).  After  Clement,  Henry 
appointed  three  Grerman  l^opes  in  succession.  He  invested  Drogo,  son 
of  the  Norman  Tancred  of  HauteviUe,  with  Apulia, 

1055.    Second  Roman  expedition.    Henry  died  at  Grozlar,  Oct.  28, 
1066.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

1056-1106.    Henry  IV.,  six  years  old, 

who  had  been  crowned  king  at  the  age  of  f oor.  Spoiled  in  his 
youth,  he  grew  to  manhood  passionate  but  weak.  His  mother,  Agnei 
of  Poitou,  the  regent,  eave  Bavaria  to  the  Saxon  count  Otto  oflsord-' 
heim,  Carinthia  to  BerUiold  of  Zdhringen,  Swabia  to  her  son-in-law, 
Rudolf  of  Rheinfeld,  Abduction  of  the  young  king  &om  Kaiserstnert 
to  Cologne  (1062)  by  Archbishop  Anno,  who  was  soon  obliged  to  share 
the  administration  of  the  empire  with  Adalbert,  the  ambitions  arch- 
bishop of  Bremen  (1066).  Conspiracy  of  the  princes  against  Adal- 
bert of  Bremen.  Imperial  Diet  at  Tribur  (1066).  Adalbert  banished 
from  court  for  three  years  (f  1072). 

Otto  of  Nordheim  deposed  from  the  dukedom  of  Bavaria,  whioh 
was  given  to  his  son-in-law,  Welf,  son  of  the  margrave  Azzo  of  Eite, 
('The  house  of  Welf  was  extinct  in  the  male  line.)  Magnus,  duke  of 
Saxony,  kept  in  confinement.  Revolt  of  the  Saxons,  whom  Henry  had 
displeased  by  the  erection  of  numerous  fortresses  in  their  land. 
Flight  of  Henry  from  the  Harzburg  (1073),  humiliating  peace,  de- 
struction of  the  Harzburg.  Henry  defeated  the  Saxons  on  tne  Unttrvt 
(1075).    Contest  with  Pope 

1073-1086.    QrefiTory  VH.  (Hildebrand), 

descended  from  a  family  having  a  small  estate  in  southern 
Tuscany.     He  was  educated  at  the  monastery  of  Cluny,    He  had,  as 

1  In  posMssion  of  Lorraine  down  to  1787.    See  Modem  History,  Second 
Period,  §  3. 
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oardinal-sabdeacon,  aftorwardbi  as  arohdeaoon  and  chancellor,  coih 
ducted  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  papacy  under  ^tv  Popes. 

Strict  enforcement  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  war  agaiust  simony 
(Acts  viii.  18),  and  lay  investitures^  whereby  is  meant  the  investi- 
ture of  clergy  with  the  secular  estates  and  ri&;ht8  of  their  spiritual 
benefices  by  the  temporal  power,  by  means  of  uie  ring  and  staff. 

Giegoirj  in  alliance  with  Robert  Guiscard,  duke  of  the  Normans^ 
and  with  the  dissatisfied  princes  in  Germany.  Henry  ezcommuni- 
oated  (1076) ;  suspended  from  his  royal  office  by  the  Diet  at  Tribur 
(Oct.  1076),  and  the  ultimate  decision  referred  to  a  Diet  to  be  held  at 
Augsburg  in  February,  1077.  A  few  days  before  Christmas  Henry 
left  Speier  in  secret  with  his  wife,  son,  and  one  attendant;  crossing 
the  Alps  under  great  hardship, 

1077.  Henry  humbled  himself  before  the  Pope  at  Car 
Jan.  25-28.     nossa, 

a  castle  belonging  to  the  Pope's  firm  friend,  the  powerful 
Matilda,  marchioness  of  Tuscany.  After  three  days'  delay,  passed 
Vt  Henry  in  the  enrb  of  a  penitent  in  the  snow-covered  castle  court, 
Greepor^  admitted  him  to  his  presence,  and  gave  him  a  conditional 
absolution. 

Fortune  turned  in  Henry's  fayor.  Rudolf  of  Swabia,  whom  the 
malcontents  in  Germany  had  elected  king  (March,  1077)  at  Porch" 
heinif  was  defeated  and  mortally  wounded  m  the  battle  on  the  Elster 
(1080).  Swabia  given  to  Frederic  of  Hohenstaufen,  Henry's  son-in- 
law  (1079). 

Henin^,  a  9econd  time  excommunicated  (1080),  went  to  Italy,  cap- 
tured Kome,  and  was  crowned  by  Clement  III,,  a  Pope  of  his  own 
creation.  Greaary  VII.,  besieged  in  the  castle  of  St.  Ajigelo,  was  re- 
leased by  the  Norman,  Robert  Guiscard,  and  died  (1085J  at  Salemo, 
(DUexi  justitiam  et  odi  iniquitatem,  propterea  morior  in  exibo). 

The  influence  of  Gregory  VII.  had  been  felt  in  all  parts  of  the 
Christian  world.  It  was  under  his  auspices,  some  have  claimed  at 
his  sugeestion,  that  William  of  Normandy  undertook  the  conquest  of 
England. 

Henry  was  involved  in  a  contest  with  a  new  king  set  up  by  the  Sax- 
ons, Hermann  of  Salm,  son  of  the  count  of  Luxemburg.  Hermann, 
however,  ahdicated  in  1088,  and  died  the  same  ^ear.  Submission  of 
the  Saxons  upon  receiving  assurance  that  their  ancient  privileges 
should  be  respected. 

The  church  was  still  hostile.  Marriaffc  of  Matilda  of  Tuscany 
with  Welf  F.,  son  of  duke  Well  of  Bavaruu 

1090-1097.  Third  expedition  to  Italy.  Henry  captured  Mantua 
after  a  siege  of  eleven  months,  but  was  in  general  unsuccess- 
ful. Revolt  of  his  son  Conrad  (1092).  Henry  returned  to 
Germany  in  1097,  in  which  year  the  oands  of  the  first  cru- 
saders, under  Walter  of  Per^'o  and  Peter  the  Hermit,  crossed 
Germany.  War  with  Conrad  (died  1101),  and  afterwards  with 
Henry's  other  son,  Henry,  who  imprisoned  his  father.  FUs^t 
of  the  emperor  to  Liittich,  where  he  died  Aug.  7, 1106.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  younger  son, 
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1106-1125.  Henry  V. 

The  king  went  to  Rome,  took  Pope  Paschal  II.  prisoner,  and 
f oieed  him  to  ^rf orm  the  coronation  and  acknowledge  the  imperial 
right  of  investiture  (1111).  As  soon  as  the  emperor  had  left  Italy 
the  Tjateran  Coonci)  declared  the  concessions  invalid  as  having  been 
extorted  bj  force,  and  a  second  coandl  at  Vienna  excommunicated 
Henry. 

Wars  with  Grerman  princes  who  were  in  revolt,  especially  with 
Lothar  of  Saxony,  and  the  archbishops  of  Mainz  and  Cologne.  Vic- 
tory of  the  Saxons  at  WeifeshoUe^  near  Mansfeld  (1115).  The  war 
of  the  invaatitiire  watf  ended,  after  a  long  contest  with  CaUxtus  IL, 
by  the 

1122.    Concordat  of  Worms. 

Election  of  bishops  and  abbots  in  Grermany  to  take  place  in 
the  presence  of  the  emperor  or  his  representatives;  investiture  by  the 
emperor  mnst  precede  consecration,  but  was  to  be  conferred  net  with 
the  ring  and  staff,  but  with  the  sceptre.  In  Italy  and  Burgundy  in- 
Testiture  was  to  f Mho  canonical  election  and  consecration.  Ecclesi- 
astics holding  secular  benefices  were  bound  to  perform  the  feudal 
duties.  (See  p,  218,) 

S  2.    FRANCE.  {See  p.  187.) 

843-987.     Carolingian  kings  of  the  Franks, 

843-877.    Charles  the  Bald. 

His  rule  was  limited  to  the  neighborhood  of  Loan;  Brittany  and 
Septmania  were  independent ;  his  suprenuicy  in  Aquitania  was  but 
nominaL  Ravages  of  the  NorUmien  incessant  daring,  terrible.  Sack 
of  Saintes,  Limoges^  Bordeaux^  Tours,  Rouen,  OrleanSy  Toulouse,  Ba^ 

Cix,  Evreux,  Nantes.  Some  quarters  of  Paris,  even,  were  ravaged, 
tharingia  divided  between  France  and  Giermany  by  the  treaty  of 
Meersen  (870).  Ourthe^  Meuse,  Jura,  the  boundary  between  Grermany 
and  France.  Charles  wasted  his  energy  striving  for  the  imperial 
crown. 

Fiefs  proclaimed  hereditary  at  the  diet  of  Chiersi  (877).    Charles 
died  on  Mont  Cenis,  returning  from  an  unsuccessful  expedition  to 
Italy.     Rise  of  scholasticism.    Joannes  Scotus  Erigena.    Hincmar  of 
Rhems.    Charles  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
877-879.  Ludwig  the  Stammerer  (Louis  II.,  le  Beaue). 
879-882.  Ludwig  UL  (Louis  III.)  in  the  north  of  France. 
879-884.  Karlmann  in  Aquitaine,  and  over  the  whole  kingdom  after 
882.  The  ravages  of  the  Northmen  increased  in  frequency  and  dura^ 
tion  in  spite  of  Ludwigf  s  victory  at  Saucourt  in  881  (Ludwig^ 
sUed),    Revolt  of  Boso,  duke  of  cisjurane  Bureimdy  (879).    The 
heir  of  Ludmg  II.,  Charles,  being  but  five  years  old,  the  nobles  chose 
884-887.  Charlea  the  Fat  of  Germany, 

king,  thus  uniting  the  whole  empire  once  more  in  one  hand. 
Siege  of  Parla  by  the  Northmen  under  RoUo  (Hrolf)  in  885. 
Heroic  defence  by  Endes  (Odo),  count  of  Paris.  Charles,  consent* 
ing  to  buy  the  retreat  of  the  Northmen,  was  deposed  in  887.  (Died 
in  888  in  Germany.) 
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The  empire  of  Charles  reduoed  to  aiz  dearly  distinet  states  :  Italy, 
Germany,  Lorraine,  ProyencOi  TranBJorane  burgundy  (formed  by 
the  miion  of  western  Switzerland  and  Franche  Comt^,  under  Rudolf 
/.,  nephew  of  Eitdes),  France.  In  France  the  nobles  passed  over 
the  infant  Charles,  and  elected 
888-808.    Budes,  count  of  Paris,  son  of  Robert  the  Strong.    The 

opposition  party  among  the  nobles  advocated  the  claims  of 
893-923.    Charles  III.,  the  Simple,  who  was  not  generally  acknowl- 
edged until  after  the  death  of  Eudes.    In  ms  reign  the 

on  (?)•  Northmen  gained  a  permanent  foothold  on  the 
Seine  rNormandy),  under  Rolf  (Rollo),  the  first  duke  of  Nor* 
mandy,  with  feudal  sovereignty  over  Brittany.  Treaty  of  St.  Claire 
sur  Epte,  near  Ghisors.  Baptism  of  Rollo  under  the  name  of  Robert. 
Revolts  against  Charles.  Robert,  duke  of  France,  brother  of  Eudee, 
proclaimed  Eing,  but  slain  in  the  battle  of  Soissons  (923).  His  place 
was  filled  by  hu  son-in-law,  Rudolf  of  Burgundy.  Charles  treacher- 
ously seized  by  Herbert  of  Vermandois  and  imprisoned  (died  in  929). 
His  wife,  Eadgyju  (Edwina),  fled  to  her  brother  JBthditane,  king  of 
England,  with  her  three-year-old  son  Ludwig  lY.,  hence  called  d*Uuire 
Mer  (Beyond  Seas).  Rudolf  dying  in  936  without  issue,  the  uoblesy 
Hugh  the  White,  duke  of  France  (f  956),  Herbert  of  Vermandois,  and 
WiUiam  Longsword  of  Normandy,  recalled 

936-954.    Ludwig  from  Beyond  Beaa  (Louis  lY.,  d^Outremer), 

in  whose  reign  the  country  was  torn  with  civil  war  between 
the  king,  Hugh  the  White,  or  Great,  and  Otto,  king  of  Germany  (east 
Franks).    Ludwig  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

954r-986.    Lothar, 

who  was  under  the  influence  of  Hugh  Capet,  son  of  Hugh  the 
Great.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  acquire  Lorraine  brought  on  an 
invasion  of  France  by  Otto  II,  of  Germany.  Lothar  was  succeeded 
by  his  son, 

986-987.  Ludwig  V.  Qe  Faineant),  who,  after  a  short  and  stormy 
reign,  died  suddenly  (987),  without  issue.  The  direct  line  of 
Charles  the  Great  was  extinct.  The  only  man  who  had  a 
claim  to  the  succession  was  the  uncle  of  Ludwig,  Charles,  duke 
of  Lorraine,  a  vassal  of  the  emperor. 

987-1328.    Capetian  dynasty,  direct  line. 

987-996.    Hugh  Capet 

was  chosen  king,  but  was  powerless  to  resist  the  great  feudal 
nobles,  each  of  whom  surpassed  the  king  in  military  power  and  ex- 
tent of  territory  (dukes  of  Normandy,  Bnttany,  Bwrgundy,  Aquitaine; 
counts  of  Flanders,  Champagne,  Vermandois).  'Ae  royal  domain 
reached  from  the  Somme  to  the  Loire,  with  Normandy  and  Anjou  on 
the  west  and  Champagne  on  the  east.  Paris  in  the  centre  was  the 
capital  of  the  new  French  monarchy,  as  I>aon  had  been  the  capita] 
of  the  old  Qerman  kingdom.  Capture  of  Charles  the  Carolingian. 
Gerbert,  archbishop  of  llheimsi  afterwards  Pope  Sylvester  II.  uu- 
der  Hugh's  son. 
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996-1031.  Robert,  the  roval  power  wbs  wasted  to  a  eliadow.  The 
king,  pious,  weak,  and  absurd,  was  involved  in  domestio  trouble 
and  in  constant  wars  with  the  nobles.  Rising  of  the  serfs  (997). 
Famine  (1030-1032).  The  Vexin  on  the  Seine  given  to  Normandy. 
Robert's  son, 
1031-1060.    Henry  I., 

retained  scarcely  a  trace  of  power,  beyond  the  nomination  of 
the  bishops. 

Introduction  of  the  "Truce  of  Qod"  (Treuga  Dei)  by  the  clergy 
(at  first  [1041]  in  Guienne),  whereby  a  cessation  of  all  feuds  was  en- 
joined by  the  church  durmg  church  festivals  and  from  Wednesday 
evening  to  Monday  morning  in  eoery  week  (only  80  days  in  a  year  avaiU 
able  for  warfare).  The  crown  having  now  become  hereditary,  Heniy 
was  succeeded  quietly  by  his  son, 
1060-1108.    PhiUpI., 

whose  long  reign,  distinguished  by  no  deeds  of  his  own,  is  re- 
markable for  two  important  events  :  the  conquest  of  Eogland  by  the 
Normans  (1066),  and  the  first  crusade  (1096).  (See  p.  SSG,) 

{8.    ENGLAND.  (Seep.  18 X.) 

828-1066.    England  under  the  West  Saxon  kings. 
828-837.    Eogberht,  king  of  Wessex  (p.  180),  ruler  of  Stissex,  Kent, 
Essex,  overlord  of  Mercia,  East  AngUa,  Northumbrian  Wales, 
and  Strathclyde, 

Ravages  of  the  Northmen.  Pouring  in  swarms  from  the  northern 
kingdoms  of  Denmark  and  Scandinavia,  these  pirates,  the  vikings, 
harassed  England  and  the  continent  almost  beyond  belief.  The  Eng- 
lish called  the  Northmen  **  Danes,"  although  not  all  their  assailants 
eamie  from  this^t  kingdom.  The  Northmen  were  still  heathens.  The 
epoch  of  their  invasions  falls  into  three  divisions  :  I.  (789-866^ 
Period  of  invasion  and  ravage  without  settlement.  II.  (866-1003) 
Period  of  settlement  and  conquest  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
HI,  (1003-1066)  Period  of  political  conquest.  The  first  recorded 
attack  was  in  789  (p.  180).  In  834  Sheppey  was  ravaged.  Defeat 
of  the  Danes  at  Hengestesatm  (836). 

Eogberht  was  succeeded  by  his  son  JQthelwulf  (837-858).  In  851 
the  Danes  took  London  and  Canterbury;  in  855  they  wintered  for  the 
first  time  in  Sheppey,  jEthdtoulf  mamid  Judith,  daughter  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  king  of  the  West  Franks.  He  was  snoceeded  by  his  son 
iBthelbald  (858-860),  who  married  his  father's  widow.  On  his 
death  Juditii  returned  to  the  continent  and  married  Baldwin,  after- 
wards count  of  Flanders.  From  this  union  descended  Matilda,  wife 
of  WilUam  the  Conqueror,  iEthelbald  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
2HlieIberht  (860-866),  who  was  followed  by  his  brother, 

866-871.    2Elthelred  I. 

Settlement  of  the  Danes  in  Northumbria  (romance  of  Ragnar 
Lodbrog),    The  Danes  in  East  Anglia  (866)|^in  Mercia  (868). 
870.  East  Anglia  conquered  and  settledf  by  the  Danes.    Martyrdom 
of  St,  Sdmundflang  of  the  East  Angles. 
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Sack  of  Peterborough  and  Cfn^land,  Danes  in  Wessex  (871).  Kinfl 
battles  were  fought  with  the  invaders  this  year.  At  ^scesdun  tiie 
Danes  were  defeated  by  JEthdred  and  Alfred  his  brother. 

871-901.    uSSlfred  the  Great. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  his  reiCT  Wessex  was  at  peace,  but  the 
other  parts  of  England  still  suffered  from  Danish  inroads.  In  876 
Danes  settled  in  Northumbrian  and  Guthorm,  Danish  long  in  East 
Anglia,  entered  Wessex.  In  877  lands  in  Mercia  were  divi&d  among 
the  Danes. 
878.    The  Danes  ravaged  Wessex. 

Alfred  took  refuge  in  the  forest.  Erection  of  the  fortress  of 
Athelney,  Defeat  of  the  Danes  at  Ethandun,  Treatnr  of  "Wedmorey 
between  JElfred  and  GtUhorm,  The  Danes  left  Wessex,  but  East 
Anglia  and  a  part  of  Mercia  were  given  up  to  them.  London,  how- 
ever, was  retamed  by  .^Hfred.  The  country  of  the  Danes,  Danelagh^ 
as  it  came  to  be  called,  now  embraced  the  larger  part  of  England. 

880-893.    Peace  in  Wessex. 

.Alfred  was  a  skilful  wajnior  but  no  lover  of  war.  His  genius 
was  for  civil  government.  Revision  of  the  laws;  separation  of  the 
judicial  from  the  executive  department.  Trial  by  jury  was  not  intro- 
duced by  Alfred;  that  institution  was  of  Norman  on^in,  a  develop- 
ment of  principles  of  old  Prankish  law.  Creation  of  a  fleet  (882). 
Submission  of  several  Welsh  provinces.  Encouragement  of  learning. 
Bseda's  Ecclesiastical  History ,  Orositis'  History ^  and  Boethius'  ConsoiUtr 
tion  of  Philosophy,  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon  by  iBlfred.  Voyages 
of  OUihere  and  Wulfhere  along  the  northern  shores  of  Europe  under- 
taken at  iGlf red's  request.  Asser,  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle 
probably  put  into  shape  in  this  reign. 

The  Danish  war  broke  out  again  in  893  with  an  invasion  of  Kent. 
Defeat  of  the  Danes  at  Buttington.  In  901  JElfred  died.  H6 
left  five  children  :  two  sons,  Badward  and  ^thelweardf  and  three 
daughters,  JBthelflced  the  *<Lady  of  the  Mercians,"  wife  of  JEthelred, 
ealdorman  of  West  Saxon  Mercia,  ^thelmfu^  abbess  of  Shaftesbury, 
^Ifthrythf  wife  of  Baldwin  IL,  count  of  Inlanders,  son  of  Baldwin  and 
Judith  (p.  203).  Prom  this  union  descended  MatUda,  wife  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror. 

901-925.    Badward  the  Blder. 

Erection  of  fortresses  along  the  Mercian  frontier  by  Eadward 
and  ^thelflaui.  Conquest  of  the  Five  Boroughs  (Derby,  Lincoln,  Leices- 
ter, Stamford,  Nottingham)  by  iBthelflied.  Annexation  of  Mercia  to 
Wessex.  Conquest  of  East  Anglia  and  Essex.  Submission  of  Straths 
Clyde  and  all  the  Scots  (924).  Badward  lord  of  all  Britain.  Wes- 
sex, Kent,  Sussex,  be  ruled  by  inheritaabe;  Mercia,  Essex,  East  Anglia^ 
by  conquest  from  the  Danes;  Northumberland,  Wales,  Scotland,  Strath" 
Clyde,  as  overlord.  Eadward  died  in  925,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son. 

925-940.    JBthelstan. 

League  of  ScotSy  Welsh,  and  Danes  erushed  in  926.    Again 
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renewed,  it  was  again  broken  up  by  the  defeat  of  the  allies  in 
the 

937.    Battle  of  Bmnanbiirh. 

^thelstan  was  sncoeeded  by  his  brother  Eadmtmd  (d40- 
946).  Revolt  of  Danes  and  Scots.  Reoonqaest  of  the  Five  Borhughs 
and  the  Dandagh,  Gnmberland  given  as  a  flef  to  MalcobUt  kin?  of 
Scots.  Dtuuitan  appointed  abbot  of  Olattonbury.  Morder  of  £ad- 
mnnd,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Bad^ed  (946-955).  A 
revolt  of  the  Danes  was  crushed  in  954 ;  final  submission  of  the 
Dandagh.  Badwig  (955-959),  nephew  of  Eadred,  quarrelled  with 
Dtmstan,  and  drove  him  from  the  eountry.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother, 

959-975.    Badgar, 

the  imder  king  of  Mercia.  Dnnstan,  recalled  in  958,  arch- 
bishop of  CarUerbttry  959,  was  the  true  ruler.  The  royal  power  stood 
high.  Revision  of  the  laws.  Secular  priests  were  out  of  favor,  and 
monks  were  installed  in  many  of  the  wealthiest  churches.  Maonto- 
nance  of  a  large  fleet.    Eedgar  was  followed  by  his  son  Badward 

gie  martyr),  murdered  978. 
8-1016.    iBthelred  EL,  the  Unready,^  son  of  Sadgar^ 

in  whose  reign  the  political  conqueet  of  EngUuid  was  nndep- 
taken  by  the  Danish  sovereigns  (p.  203).  Danish  invasions  began, 
after  a  long  interval,  in  980.  Death  of  Duiwton,  988.  Battle  of 
Maldon  against  the  Danes  (991),  when  BrUUnothf  ealdorman  of  the 
East  Saxons,  fell.  (Song  of  Brihtnoth's  Death.)  In  this  year  (991) 
the  plan  of  buying  off  the  Danes  was  adopted,  10,000  pounds  being 
paid,  which  were  raised  by  a  special  tax  {Danegeld).  In  994  Anlaf 
(Oiaf  Tryggvesson)  and  Stoegen  {Svend  with  the  Forked  Beard)  rav- 
aged Ken^  and  were  paid  16,000  pounds.  Ravages  of  the  NorUimen 
in  997,  998,  999, 1001, 1002, 1003, 1004, 1006, 1009, 1010, 1011, 1013, 
1015. 

1002.  24,000  pounds  paid  to  the  Northmen.  Bffassaore  of  all  (?^ 
Danea  in  Bngland,  upon  one  day  (Nov.  13,  Danish  Vespers) 
by  order  of  JEthelred.  Swegen  reaolvea  on  the  conquest  of  Bng- 
land. Marriage  of  JSthdred  and  Emmay  daughter  of  Richard  I., 
duke  of  Normandy.  In  1007, 36,000  pounds,  in  1012,  48,000  pounds, 
were  paid  to  the  Northmen.  Death  of  Swegen  (1014).  Election  of 
his  son  Cnnt  (Canute)  to  succeed  him.  l%e  Danes  had  now  recov- 
ered all  that  piurt  of  England  which  they  had  acquired  by  the  treaty 
of  Wedmore  (p.  204)  in  878.  Upon  the  death  of  JElhdred  the  Danish 
party  in  Engtand  chose  Cnut  long,  but  the  Engliah  party,  which 
centred  in  London,  chose  Eadmund  Ironalde  (1016),  son  of  JEthd" 
red.  He  made  a  brave  stand,  and  many  battles  were  fought  this 
year.  After  the  defeat  of  Eadmund  at  Aaaandon  peace  was  con- 
eluded.  Badmnnd  received  Wessex,  Essex,  East  Anglia,  and  Xon- 
don:  Cnnt  received  Norihumberiand  and  Mercia.  The  nominal  over- 
lordship  of  England  remained  with  Etulmund.  After  the  death  of 
Eadmund  (1016)  Cnut  became  king  of  England. 

1  Such  Is  his  oonventionsl  title;  probably  "Despiser  of  Counsel "  would  bet- 
ter convey  the  meaning  of  "Medtlea,'* 
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1016-1042.    Danish  snpremaoy  over  England. 

1016-1035.    Cnnt. 

England  divided  into  four  governments :  'Wessez,  under 
Cnnd;  Merola,  East  AngUa,  Northumberland,  under  Jarls  or  Earls. 
Husoarhf  Cnut's  personal  following.  CmU  in  Borne  (1027).  Laws 
of  Cnut  (1028^.  Subjugation  of  Malcolm,  king  of  Scots  (1031).  Cnut 
was  succeedea  by  his  sons  Harold  (1035-104(h  and  Harthaonut 
(1040-1042).  Godwine,  earl  of  Wessex  ;  Leoixic,  earl  of  Mercia ; 
Biward,  earl  of  Northumberland.  On  HarthacnuCs  death  the  son  of 
JEthdred, 

1042-1066.    Eadwardy  the  Confessor, 

was  elected  kin^.  He  had  been  educated  at  the  Norman  court, 
and  during  his  reign  Norman  influence  was  supreme  at  the  court  of 
England.  The  country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  great  earls  Godtoinef 
Leofiric,  Sitvard.  In  1051,  GodwUiey  father-in-law  of  the  king,  was  ez» 
ilea.  Becfdled  in  1052  he  brought  about  a  general  banishment  of  the 
French.  Upon  the  death  of  Sfodwine  his  power  passed  to  his  son 
Harold  (1053).  In  1055  Harold's  brother  Tostig  succeeded  Siward 
as  earl  of  Northumberland.  In  1057  Harold's  brother  Gyrth  was 
made  earl  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  another  brother  of  Harold, 
Leojwmey  earl  of  Kent  and  Essex,  Subjugation  of  Wales  br  Harold 
(1063).  Revolt  of  Northumberland  (106^.  Deposition  of  ^09%  and 
election  of  MorkerCt  erandson  of  Leqfric  of  Mercia,  and  brother  of 
Edwifij  then  earl  of  Mercia.    On  the  death  of  Eadward^ 

1066.    Harold, 

earl  of  Wessex,  was  elected  king. 

A  claim  to  the  succession  was  inomediately*  advanced  by  Wil- 
liam, duke  of  Normandy,  upon  three  grounds.  1.  The  alleged  be- 
quest of  Eadvoard  the  Confessor.  2.  An  oath  taken  by  Harold  upon 
occasion  of  his  having  been  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Normandv 
about  1064,  in  virtue  of  which  he  had  become  William's  vassal,  ana 
had  promised  to  marry  his  daughter  and  secure  him  the  succession 
after  the  death  of  Eadward.  3.  The  right  of  his  wife,  Matilda  (p. 
204).  The  oUimbdngrejected,  TTaiom  at  onoeprepawd  to  assert 
it  by  arms. 

Invasion  of  Yorkshire  bv  Harold  Hardrada^  king  of  Norway,  and 
Tostig,  brother  of  Harold  of  England. 

Sept.  25.    Battle  of  Stamfordbxldge. 

Defeat  and  death  of  the  invaders,  ^^llliam  had  meantime 
landed  at  Pe vensey .  Harold  hastened  south,  but  was  defeated 
in  the 

Got.  14.    Battle  of  Hastings  or  Senlac, 

and  fell  on  the  field.  Eadgar  Mthding^  grandson  of 
Eadmund  Ironsides,  was  chosen  king,  bnt  soon  submitted, 
with  all  the  chief  men,  to  the  victor.  Election  of  WUr 
Uam,  (See  p.  SS9.) 
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I  4.    THE  NORTH.  (Seep,  268,) 

Denmark. 

Karthem  histonaiui  of  the  Middle  Age  refer  ihe  conqaest  of  the 
North  to  the  Asas  under  Odin  (p.  168j,  who  gaye  Denmark  to  his 
son. 

After  him  caine  Dan  the  Famous,  who  gave  a  name  to  the  king^ 
dom.  Under  I^ode  the  Peacefol,  who  reigned  at  the  heginning  of 
onr  era,  Denmark  enjoyed  a  Grolden  Age.  In  the  eighth  century  the 
&mou8  battle  of  Bravalla  was  fonght  between  Harold  Hildetand, 
king  of  Denmark,  and  Sigurd  Ring,  king  of  Sweden,  and  ended  in 
favor  of  the  Swedes. 

Thus  far  all  is  mythioaL  The  true  history  of  Denmark  begins  with 
Chrm  the  Old,  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  Danes  had  settled  in  two 
bands  :  one  occni>ying  the  peninsula,  Jutland,  Schleswig,  and  HoUtem: 
the^  other  occupying  the  eastern  islands  Zealand,  Fonen,  etc.  Both 
divisions,  between  which  there  was  scanty  intercourse,  were  ruled  by 
numerous  petty  chiefs  (maa-hongar),  among  the  most  famous  of  whom 
was  the  king  and  high-priest  of  2^V«  in  Zetland,  who  was  at  the  hcAd 
of  a  loose  c^ederacy  of  the  islands.  When  Jutea  and  An^^e  in  the 
fifth  century  migrated  to  Britain  (p.  176),  Danes  from  the  islands 
seem  to  have  taken  their  place  in  the  peninsula. 

Godfrey,  kinff  of  Jutlano,  was  embroiled  with  Charles  the  Great,  and 
bunt  a  Dannemrk  or  line  of  fortresses  across  the  peninsula.  Under 
his  successor,  Hemming,  the  Eyder  was  made  the  Doundary  between 
Denmark  and  the  Frankish  empire. 

In  822  Christianity  preached  in  Denmark  by  Ebbo,  archbishop  of 
Rheims.  In  826  Anagarlua,  **  the  Apostle  of  the  North,''  labored  in 
Denmark,  but  without  lasting  results. 

Germ  ihe  Old  (about  860-935),  the  fixat  king  of  all  Denmark,  was 
a  devout  heathen,  who  persecuted  the  new  faid  until  forced  to  refrain 
by  Henry  I,  of  Grermany.  Erection  of  the  great  Dannevirke  between 
ihe  Sley  and  the  Eyder,  Gorm  ruled  the  peninsula,  the  islands,  and 
Shaania  and  Eleking,  tiie  southern  provinces  of  Sweden.  Harold 
Bhte-iooth  (BUuUan^,  036-985.  War  with  Norway.  Otto  11.  of  Ger- 
many, in  975,  forced  Harold  to  consent  to  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tiamty  in  his  kingdom.  Bvend  Forked  Beard  (Tveshfced),  986-1014. 
Sneoessful  revolt  of  the  tributary  Wends,  Svend  in  England  (p.  205). 
Knot  Oe  Great  (1014-1035),  kme  of  Denmark  and  of  England.  He 
passed  most  of  his  time  in  England,  which  led  to  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  Ulf-Jarl  to  make  Hardehnut  king  in  Denmark.  It  failed,  and  Enut 
later  had  Ulf  killed.  In  1028  Knut  was  proclaimed  king  of  Norway. 
Bardeknut  (Hathacnut)  (1035-1042)  succeeded  his  father  in  Den- 
mark. His  war  with  Magnus  of  Norway  ended  in  an  agreement 
whereby  whoever  should  outlive  the  other  should  inherit  his  kingdom. 
Under  this  treaty  Magnus  ruled  Denmark,  10^^1047.  He  was  sue- 
eeeded  by  Bvand  Estridsen,  son  of  Ulf-Jarl  and  Estride,  sister  of 
Knut  (1047-1076).  War  for  seventeen  years  with  Harold  Hardrada 
of  Norway  was  brought  to  a  dose  in  1064.  War  with  the  Wends. 
Svend  raised  Denman  to  a  position  of  power,  which  was  lost  under 
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his  flye  sons  who  followed  him:  Harold  Heyn  (1076-1080),  St. 
Knut  (1080--1086),  Olaf  Hunger  (1086-1005),  Brik  Ejegod  (1095- 
1103),  Niels  (1105-1136).  (&<  p.  tS5.) 

Sweden.  {Seep.  209.) 

Sweden  was  the  first  of  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  to  attain  power. 
According  to  tradition  there  were  two  races  in  the  country  besides 
the  Finns,  the  G^ia  or  Qauta  (Goths)  and  Uie  Svea,  The  Svea  traced 
fcheir  origin  to  the  followers  of  Odin.  Njord,  son  of  Odin,  was  the 
first  king  of  Sweden.  Ilis  son,  Frej  Tngve,  built  the  temple  of 
Upp-^ala,  and  founded  the  line  of  the  Ynglingary  which  ruled  the  Svea 
antd  Insjald  lUrToada  so  angered  the  petty  kings  by  his  cruelty  that 
they  revolted.  The  king  burned  himself  and  his  family,  and  his  son 
Olaf  fled  to  Norwav.  Ivar  Vidfadme^  kine  of  Skaania^  which  was 
independent  before  its  conquest  by  Germ  of  Denmark,  succeeded  Ing^ 
jald.    This  was  in  the  seventh  century. 

In  the  eighth  (?)  century  falls  the  mythical  battle  of  BrawxUa,  where 
Sigurd  Ring,  king  of  Sweden,  defeated  Harold  HUdetand  of  Den- 
mark. Sigurd^i  son,  Ragnar  Lodbrog,  is  even  more  feunous  in  story 
than  his  father.  (Tale  of  his  capture  bv  ^lla  of  Northumberland,  and 
of  his  death  in  a  pit  of  serpents,  which  his  sons  avenged  by  the 
slaughter  of  ^Ua.  See  p.  203,  where  the  discrepancy  in  deite  is  to  be 
noted.) 

In  the  ninth  century  authentio  history  bee;ins.  Mission  of  AnsgOf- 
rius  (829-865)  to  Sweden,  where  his  preachine  met  with  great  suc- 
cess. Erik  RmnndsBon,  king  of  Sweden  (died  in  885  ?),  made  im- 
portant conquests  in  the  East.  At  the  same  time  bands  of  Swedes 
settled  aroimd  Novgorod,  subjugated  the  Slavs,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  future  empire  of  Russia  {Varinjary  Russ,). 

Olaf  the  Lap-king  (09a-1024)  was  the  first  Christian  king  of  Swe- 
den. War  with  St,  Olaf  of  Norway.  The  last  king  of  the  Upeala 
line  was  Etmmd  Oamnde  (the  Old),  who  died  about  1056.  StenkQ 
(1056-1066).  {See  p.  2S7,) 

ZTorway.  (^See  p.  209.) 

According  to  tradition  Norwav  was  first  settled  by  Olaf  TrcMJe 
of  the  Yngltngar  line,  who  fled  from  Sweden  after  the  death  of  his 
father  Ingjald.  The  country  was  governed  by  numerous  petty  kings, 
and  remained  weak  and  distracted,  like  Sweden  and  Denmark,  until, 
as  in  those  countries,  a  process  of  consolidation  set  in  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. Halfdan  the  Black  (841-8C^  reduced  many  of  the  petty  Idngs 
to  subjection,  and  his  son,  Harald  aaarfager  (863-930),  completed  the 
work  of  conquest  and  introduced  the  feudal  system.  Defeat  of  the 
Jarls  at  Hafurstfiord,  872.  These  changes,  and  the  repression  of  free* 
booting  which  followed  them,  induced  a  ereat  migration  of  the  JarlSy 
the  most  famous  of  the  vikings.  Establishment  of  Northmen  under 
Rolf  Ganger  (Rollo)  in  Normandy.  Conquest  of  Dublin  by  OUnf  in 
852.  Discovery  and  settlement  of  Iceland,  860-875,  etc.  Brik 
BlodGxe  (930-934),  Hakon  (934-961),  Harald  GraafeO,  Hakon  Jari 
(988-995).    Olaf  TrygBvaaaon  (996-1000).   He  disappeared  at  the 
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battle  of  SvMf  where  he  was  defeated  br  Olaf  ihe  Lap-king  of 
Sweden,  Svend  Tveskasg  of  Denmark,  and  EIrik  and  Svend,  sons  of 
Hakon  JarL  The  Yictors  divided  Norway  between  them. 

Diaoovery  and  settlement  of  Greenland  by  Erik  the  Red  (985). 
Vlnland  (America)  seen  by  Bjame^  and  visited  by  Leif  and  others, 
966-1011.  See  p.  281. 

Norway  was  again  united  under  St.  Olaf  (II.)  1015-1030,  in  whose 
reign  Christianiiy  ¥ras  introduced.  Magnus  me  Good^  son  of  Olaf 
(1035-1047),  king  of  Denmark  from  1042  to  1047.  The  Graagaas^ 
or  book  of  the  law.  Harald  III.,  Hardrada,  founded  Opsio  (dhris- 
tiania),  and  fell  at  Stamford  Bridge  1066  (p.  206).  Magnua  II.  (1066- 
1069),  Olaf  (1069-1093),  Magnus  m.  Bar/od  (1095-1103).  Con- 
quest of  the  Orkneys  and  Hebrides  j  of  Dublm.  Death  of  Magnus  in 
Ireland.  (See  p.  SS5.) 

§  6.    SPANISH  PENINSULA.  {See  p.  188.) 

765-1031.    Caliphate  of  Cordova, 

founded  by  the  last  Ommiad,  Abd-er-Rahman  (p.  183).    Most 
brilliant  period  of  the  Moorish  civilization,  in  the  nmth  and  tenth 
oentnries.    Abd-er-Rahman  III.,  Hakem  II.,  Almanzor^  his  general. 
The  populous  city  of  Cordova^  the  seat  of  science  and  arts. 
1031.    Dissolution  of  the  caliphate  of  Cordoya  into  a  number  of 

small  states.  The  Morabethes  or  Abnoravides  (Yussuf),  sum- 
moned from  Mauretania,  successfully  opposed  the  Christians  (1086), 
but  made  themselves  masters  of  Mohammedan  Spain. 

Christian  Kingdoms. 

Astoria  (Oviedo),  since  the  conquest  of  the  country  as  far  as  the 
Duero  by  Alfonso  III.  in  the  tenth  century,  called  the  king- 
dom of  Iieon,  after  the  new  residence,  Leon. 

Castile,  so  called  from  the  castles  erected  against  the  Arabs,  origi- 
nally a  county  of  Astoria. 

Navarre,  a  border  state  in  the  Pyrenees:  first  a  county  under 
French  supremacy,  then  independent.  Sancho  I,  assumed  the 
title  King  of  Navarre  (905),  and  subjugated 

Aragon,  originally  a  Frankish  county  north  of  Navarre. 

1000-1035.  Sancho  m.  the  Great,  king  of  Navarre,  and, 
by  inheritance,  king  of  Castile,  divided  at  his  death  his  king- 
dom among  his  three  sons.  As  Leon  and  Castile  were  soon 
united,  there  existed  henceforward  three  Christian  kingdoms 
in  Spain  :  1,  Castile-Iieon ;  2,  Navarre;  3,  Aragon.  We 
must  also  reckon  the  county  of  Barcelona,  which  grew  out  of 
the  Spanish  mark  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  was  independent 
after  the  time  of  Charles  the  Bald. 
Wars  of  Ray  Dlax,  called  by  the  Arabs  Cid,  L  e.  Lord  (died 
1099).  (See  p.  f^O,) 
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§  6.    THE  EAST. 

Bafltem  Emplra. 

527-666.  Justinian  I.,  emperor  of  the  East  BeliBariiu. 
Narses  (p.  176). 

Codificatioii  of  the  law  in  the  fonu  known  as  the  oorpua 
JoriB  civilis  (^Tribonianus),  comprising  :  1.  InstituUanes.  2.  Pandecta 
or  Digesta.    3.  Codex.    4.  Nove&CR,  later  additions. 

Parties  of  the  circus:  Greens,  Blues,  Reds,  and  Whites,  Bloody 
contests  Q^NDca,"  532^.  The  church  of  St.  Scphia,  built  by  Con- 
stantine  (Bagia  Sophia),  burnt  and  rebuilt  with  great  splendor. 

Decline  of  the  empire  under  Justinian's  successors  (cmelty,  mutilar 
tions).  A  part  of  the  Asiatic  and  African  provinces  conquered  by 
the  Persians  and  afterwards  by  the  Arabs, 

726-842.  Contest  oyer  images.  Imaffe-breakers  (^iKoyoKkiarrai,  icon- 
oclasts) and  image  worshippers  (clicoyo8ovXoi). 

717-741.    Leo  the  Xaanrian.    ^age  worship  prohibited. 

780-802.  Irene,  who  out  of  love  of  power  had  her  own  son  blinded, 
restored  image  worship.  The  accession  of  a  woman  to  the 
imperial  throne  served  as  a  pretext  to  les^lize  the  transfer  of 
the  imperial  crown  from  the  East  to  the  West. 

842.    Theodora  fully  restored  image  worship. 

867-1067.    Eastern  emperors  of  the  Maoedonian  line. 

The  empire,  hard  pressed  by  Arabs,  Btdfforians,  and  Magyars. 
The  emperors  Nicephcrus  Phocas  and  John  Zimisces,  whom  Theophano, 
widow  of  Romanus  II.  (died  962),  placed  on  the  throne,  partially 
reconquered  the  provinces  which  the  Arabs  and  Bulgarians  had  torn 
from  the  empire.  {See  p.  ^iO.) 

CcJiphate  of  Bagdad  under  the  Abbasides  (760-1268). 

Immediately  after  the  reigns  of  Haroan-al-Raschid  and  Mamun 
(p.  186),  the  power  of  the  caliphs  began  to  decline. 
935.    The  Emir  al  Omra  (i.  e.  prince  of  princes)  received  all  the 
secular  power;  the  caliph  remained  only  spiritual  head  of  the 
faithful.    969,  Egypt  independent  under  FatinUtes. 
1068.    Seljuk  Turks  (Tognd  Bey,  Alp  Arslan,  Malek  Shah)  at- 
tained the  dignity  of  Emir  al  Omra.    Seljuk  supremacy. 
1092.    The  empire  of  the  Seljuks  separated  into  a  number  of  small 
sultanates  (Iran,  Kerman,  AUppo,  Damascus,  Iconium  or  Raum). 

India. 

The  early  history  is  exceedingly  uncertain,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant events  are  assigned  dates  differing  &om  one  another  by  over 
four  centuries.  The  Guptas,  who  succeeded  in  power  the  Sahs  of 
Surdshha  (60  B.  C.-235  a.  d.),  occupied  Kanauj  from  319  to  about 
470,  when  they  were  overthrown  by  Tatar  invaders  (Huns  ?),  and 
the  Valabhis,  who  dwelt  in  Cutch  and  the  northern  part  of  Bombay, 
were  the  principal  power  in  India,  480-722. 
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Actual  authentic  histoxy  begins  with  the  Arabic  invasions.  Sind 
was  the  first  proyinoe  to  feel  the  Mohammedan  attack.  It  was  con- 
quered in  711,  but  in  750  a  general  uprising  expelled  the  irictors. 
About  1000-1186.    Btipremaoy  of  the  Sultans  of  Ghasni. 

The  next  great  attack  was  made  by  a  Turk,  Sultan  Mahmud 
of  Cfhaznif  (in  KabuT),  who  invaded  India  seventeen  times,  and  con- 
quered the  country  to  the  Oanges,  The  decisive  struggle  took  place 
at  Peshawar,  where  Mahmud  was  victorious.  In  1024  famous  expe- 
dition to  Gvzerat,  Destruction  of  the  idol  pillar  filled  with  jewels.  (?) 
Mahmud  was  succeeded  by  fourteen  rulers  of  his  house,  the  last  of 
whom,  Bahram,  was  conquered  by  AUah'-ud-din  of  Ghar.  Bahram's 
son,  Khturuj  founded  at  Lahore  the  first  Mohammedan  dynasty  in 
India  proper.  « 

1186-1206.    Supremacy  of  the  Afghans  of  Ohor. 

In  1186,  Khusru*8  son  was  made  captive  by  Muhammed  Ghorif 
after  which  the  predominance  exercised  hj  the  Turks  of  Ghazni 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Afghans  of  Ghor.  Muhammed  Ghori 
was  kiUed  in  1206.  (See  p.  Ul,) 

China.  {See  p.  92.) 

590-618.  Dynasty  of  Suy,  under  whose  energetic  sway  China  was 
partially  rescued  from  the  confusion  of  the  Three  Eongdoms 
(p.  32). 

618-907.    Dynasty  of  Tang, 

founded  by  the  usurper,  Le  Yuen,  who,  as  emperor,  took  the 
name  of  Kau-tsu.  The  first  part  of  this  period  down  to  718  was  a 
brilliant  time  for  China,  and  tne  Golden  Age  of  literature.  The 
earlier  rulers  (^Tai-tsung,  627-650 ;  Kaow48ung,  650-683;  Woo  How, 
683-705,  the  wife  of  Kaou-tsung,  who  usurped  the  throne  on  her  hus- 
band's death)  were  valiant  warriors  and  wise  rulers,  who  held  the 
Tatars  in  check,  recovered  much  of  the  former  possessions  of  China 
in  Central  Asia,  and  raised  the  empire  to  a  commanding  position 
amon^  other  nations ;  643,  embassies  from  Persia  and  Constantinople 
in  Chma. 

From  718  the  attacks  of  the  Tatars  increased  in  vehemence.  From 
763  to  780  their  inroads  were  incessant. 

Under  Woo-teung  (841-847)  temples  were  destroyed,  monasteries 
and  nunneries  closed,  and  all  foreign  priests  (Christian,  Persian,  Bud- 
dhist) banished.  The  reaction  was,  however,  short-lived.  Inven- 
tion of  printing. 

907-960.    Five  dynasties  (Later  Leang,  Later  Tang,  Later  Tsin, 
Later  Han,  Later  Choinr)  occupied  the  throne  within  this 
period,  but  the  power  of  each  was  very  limited.   In  Ho-nan,  Sze-chuen^ 
and  other  provinces  independent  states  arose. 

96(X-976.  Chaou-kwang-yin,  as  emperor,  Tai-tsoo,  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Later  Sung,  fought  with  success  against 
the  Khitan  Tatars,  who  had  occupied  the  whole  of  Manchuria,  estab- 
lishing there  the  empire  of  Hia,  Succeeding  emperors  were  less  for- 
tunate, and  paid  tribute  to  the  Tatars  (976-1101).  (Seep.  $41,) 
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From  the  reign  of  OJin  (270-^10,  p.  33)  to  the  doee  of  the  sixth 
oentury,  the  history  of  Japan  is  a  record  of  quiet  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion, under  the  influence  of  continental  intercourse  and  of  inoreasinff 
wealth.  Throughout  this  period,  as  before,  the  Mikados  were  actuiS 
sovereigns  and  personal  commanders.  The  close  of  this  enoch  saw 
the  introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Japan  and  its  rapid  spread  (p.  33). 

The  seventh  century  is  of  surpassing  interest  in  the  history  of 
Japan,  for  then  it  was  that  causes  long  working  in  silence  and  un- 
seen resulted  in  changes  subversive  of  the  entire  social  and  political 
life  of  the  Japanese,  —  changes  which  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Mikado  from  personal  intercourse  with  his  subjects  behind  a  veil  of 
formal  etiquette  and  heightened  reverence,  and  to  the  predominance 
of  the  military  over  the  civil  power,  until  the  actual  government  of 
the  country  passed  from  its  leeal  sovereign,  the  Mucado,  into  the 
hands  of  an  usurping  military  chieftain,  thus  creating  a  long-enduring, 
much  misunderstood  system  of  dual  govemment,  —  clumges  whose 
final  outcome  was  a  feudal  system  corresponding  to  that  known  to 
mediteval  Europe,  which,  with  its  legitimate  offspring,  oppression, 
weakness,  anarchy,  lasted  until  1868. 

These  changes  were  the  following :  I.  The  growth  of  a  numerous 
court  nobility  of  imperial,  and  hence  of  divme,  descent.  II.  The 
creation  of  numerous  offices  of  state  which  became  the  property  of 
the  court  nobility.  III.  The  division  of  the  male  population  into  an 
agricultural  and  a  military  class.  lY .  The  separation  of  state  offices 
into  two  sections,  the  civil  and  the  military,  and  the  continuance  of 
each  in  the  hands  of  one  group  of  noble  families. 

I.  The  kug^f  or  court  nobility,  owed  their  numbers  to  the  practice 
of  polvffamy,  which  the  necessi^  of  providing  against  the  extinction 
of  a  divme  dynastic  line  imposed  on  tne  Mikados.  They  comprise  at 
present  one  hundred  and  firty-five  families,  which  form  among  them* 
selves  larger  groups,  or  clans.  Such  clans  are :  the  Fujiwara,  the 
most  famous  of  all  the  kug^;  the  Bugawara  ;  the  Talra  (Heike  in 
Chinese  characters) ;  the  Minamoto  (Gtonji  in  Chinese  charac- 
ters). 

II.  In  603  the  requirements  of  a  more  extensive  empire  caused 
the  establishment  of  eight  great  administrative  departments,  and  of  a 
host  of  smaller  offices,  which  were  filled  by  members  of  the  kug^,  and 
g^radually  became  vested  in  certain  families. 

III.  The  demand  of  the  growing  empire  for  increased  military 
efficiency  led  to  the  division  of  the  whole  male  population  into  two 
classes :  1.  the  class  of  agricultural  laborers,  comprising  all  who 
were  unfit  for  military  service;  they  were  relegated  to  a  life  of  un- 
broken toil,  and  were  burdened  witn  the  annual  payment  of  a  quan* 
tity  of  rice  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  2.  military  class,  the 
Bamurai,  which  included  all  the  bravest  and  most  intellectual  men  in 
Japan.  Relieved  from  the  necessitv  of  working  bv  the  tax  received 
from  the  first  class,  and  not  overburdened  with  mihtary  duties,  these 

1  OrilOs,  The  Jfihado'i  Empire.  Beed,  Japan.   Adams,  Hittory  qf  Japan. 
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men  were  free  to  devote  themselTes  to  the  pursuit  of  literatare  and 
lefl^liIlfi^  forming  the  best  element  in  the  nation. 

lY.  The  Fuitwara,  increasing  in  power,  gradaaUy  absorbed  all 
dvil  offices,  while  the  military  offices  were  filled  from  the  two  families 
of  Taira  and  Minamoto,  better  known  as  Hei  and  Gen.  Thus  did  the 
Fujiwara  become  enervated  by  the  luxury  of  palace  life;  thus  did  the 
MikadOf  while  his  office  gained  in  respect  and  reverence  by  its  envi- 
ronment of  titled  officials,  lose  all  real  power,  and  sink  to  a  mere  pup- 
pet in  the  hands  of  intriguing  nobles,  to  be  installed  and  deposed  at 
will ;  thus  did  both  emperor  and  court  constantly  lose  ground  before 
the  growing  influence  of  those  energetic  families  to  whom  were  given 
the  active  duties  of  military  command.  The  generals,  or  Shogxms, 
became  the  '* Mayors  of  the  Palace"  of  Japan.  So  originated  the 
dual  government,  which  was  not,  as  foreigners  lon^  thought,  a  con- 
stitutional institution,  where W  the  civil  and  military  runctions  of  gov- 
ernment were  vested  in  the  Shogun  or  temporal  emperor  (Tycoon),  and 
the  religious  functions  in  the  Mikado  or  spiritual  emperor,  but  an  un- 
constitutional innovation,  wherein  a  subordinate  officer  had  usurped 
that  authority  which  belonged  of  right  to  the  only  emperor,  the  Mi- 
kado, and  whose  position  that  emperor  had  never  recognized. 

The  natural  result  of  this  state  of  ajffaars  was  the  evolution  of  mili- 
tary feudalism,  whose  rise  is  considered  in  the  next  period. 

794.  The  capital  of  the  empire,  the  home  of  the  Mikado  and  the 
hugiy  permanently  fixed  at  Kioto,  near  Lake  Bifoa. 

1156.  dutbreak  of  war  between  the  families  of  Cren  and  Hei  {Mina- 
moto and  Taira),  which  had  previously  shared  the  military 
offices  in  peace.  {See  p.  $^2.) 

THIBD  PERIOD. 

EPOCH  OF  THE  CRUSADES  (1096-1270). 

§  L    CRUSADES. 

Gaiuie  :  The  pilgrimages  of  the  Christians  to  the  Holv  Sepulchre^ 
where  St.  Helena,  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  had  built  a  vault 
for  the  Sepulchre  and  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  were  inters 
ntpted  after  the  Fatimites,  and  yet  more  after  the  Seljuks  came  to 
power ;  ill-treatment  of  the  pilgrims. 

The  hermit  Peter  of  Amiens  demandsd  of  the  Pope  Urban  IL 
(1068-1099)  assistance  in  freeing  the  holy  places,  and  preached  the 
Crusade  in  Itoly  (?)  and  France.^  Councils  of  the  church  at  Pto- 
cema  and  Clermont  in  Auvergne  (1095).  Address  by  the  Pope  ;  uni- 
versal enthusiasm.    (It  is  the  wiU  of  dod  I) 

The  undisciplined  bands  led  hy  Peter,  by  the  French  knight  Walter 
ofPacy,  and  his  nephew  WaUer  Semaveir  (the  Penniless),  and  others, 
irere  for  the  most  part,  annihilated  in  Hungary  and  Bulgaria. 

1  V.  Bjbel  Oeidt.  det  trtten  Krewasugt^  1841,  has  shown  on  conclusive 

Kounds  that  the  idea  of  the  Crusades  orinnated  principally  with  Pope  Urban 
.    It  has  recently  been  made  doubtful  whether  reter  of  Amiens  had  been  in 
tha  Holy  Land  at  all  Ufore  the  first  Crusade. 
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1096-1099.  First  Crusade.    Kingdom  of  Jenualem. 

Leaders  of  the  first  Crasade :  Godfrey  of  BouiUon,  duke  of 
lower  Lotharingia ;  his  brothers,  Baldwin  and  Eustack  ;  Robertf  duke 
of  Normandy,  son  of  William  the  Conqueror ;  Robert  of  Flanders  ; 
Stephen  of  Blois  ;  Raymond  /F.,  count  of  Toulouse  ;  Hugo  of  Ver^ 
mandoiSf  brother  of  Philip  I.,  Jong  of  France ;  Bohemond  of  Taren- 
turn,  son  of  Robert  Guiscard  ;  his  nephew  Tancred.    They  led  200,- 

000  or  300,000  warriors  to  the  East.  Bishop  Adhemar  of  Puy,  who 
was  the  first  to  take  the  Cross  at  Clermont,  went  with  the  expedition 
as  papal  legate  (died  1098).  No  king  took  part  personally  in  this 
Crusade. 

The  princes  went  to  Constantinople,  where  all  except  Raymond 
did  feudal  homage  to  the  emperor,  Alexius  Comnenus,  Attack  upon 
the  territory  of  Kilij  Arslan,  Sultan  of  Iconium  (or  Roum). 

1097.  NicoBa  surrendered  to  the  Grecian  emperor  after  a  siege  of 
June,  seyeral  weeks'  duration.  Victory  of  the  Crusaders  at  Dory" 
July  1.  Iceum  oyer  the  Sultan  KUij   Arskm,    Baldujin,  separated 

from  the  main  army,  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  conquered 
a  principality  for  himself  in  Edessa. 
1097-1098.  The  main  army  besieged  Antiochia  on  the  Orontes  for 
nine  months    in  yain,  but  finally  the  city  was  betrayed  to 
Bohemund  of  Tarentum  by  the  Armenian  renegade,  Firus 

1098.  (Pyrrhus).  Kerboga,  the  powerful  Emir  of  Mossul,  besieged 
the  Crusaders,  exhausted  through  sickness  and  want,  in  An- 
tioch,  with  foi  immense  army.  Victorious  sally  of  the  Chris- 
tians (the  holy  lance  f)  ;  the  Seljuk  army  defeated  and  scat- 
tered. Long  rest  of  the  Crusaders  inAntioch  and  quarrels 
among  them. 

1099.  Expedition  along  the  coast  toward  Jerusalem.  Unsuccessful 
siege  of  the  fortress  of  Areas.  In  May  they  adyanced  be- 
yond CcBsarea,  On  the  7th  of  June  the  Crusaders,  now  numbering 
but  21,500  efPectiye  men,  beheld  the  Holy  City,  which  the  Fatindtes 
had  reconquered  from  the  Seljuks  in  1098.    After  a  fiye  weeks'  siege, 

1099*  Storm  of  Jerusalem. 

July  15.  Terrible  massacre ;  pilgrimage  to  the  Church  of  the 
Resurrection. 

Establishment  of  a  feudal  kingdom  of  Jerusalem^  chiefly  French, 
with  yassal  counties :  Edessa^  AntiochiOy  and  afterwards  Tripclis 
(Assises  du  royaume  de  Jerusalem).  Three  chief  officers  :  Senechal, 
Conn^table,  Marshall.  Two  patriarchs,  at  Jerusalem  and  at  Antiockia. 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  Protector  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  defeated  the 
Sultan  of  Egypt  at  Ascalon  or  Gaza,  Godfrey  died  1100.  His 
brother,  Baldwin  /.,  kino  of  Jerusalem.  Acre^  TriopLis^  Berytus 
(Beirut),  Sidon^  conquerea  with  the  aid  of  Pisa  and  Genoa.   Baldwin 

1  (died  1118)  was  succeeded  by  Baldwin  11.  (died  1131),  Fulco  of 
Anjou  (died  1143),  under  whom  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  reached 
its  greatest  extent,  Baldwin  III.  (died  1162),  Amalric  (died  1173), 
Baldtmn  IV.  (died  1184),  Baldwin  V.  (not  of  age,  died  1186),  VeU 
(^Guy)  of  Lusignan. 
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1147-1149.  Seoond  Crasade.    Without  result. 

Cause :  Conquest  of  Edessa  by  Emadeddin  CImad-ed-Deen) 
Zenki,  Emir  of  Moesul  (1144).  Second  conquest  and  destruction  of 
the  city  by  his  son  Noureddin  (Noor-ed-Deen)  (1146).  Bernard,  ab- 
bot of  Clair^auz,  preached  the  Crusade. 

Conrad  III,  of  Germany  and  Louis  VII,  of  France  started  for 
P^estine  ;  the  former  from  Regenshurg  (Ratisbon),  the  latter  from 
Metz,  somewhat  later.  Both  armies  passed  through  Hungary  to  Ajsia 
Minor ;  the  QerTtuxn  arm^,  being  far  in  advance,  entered  FhiTgia, 
where  it  was  almost  annihilated  by  want  and  by  the  opposition  of  the 
Sultan  of  Iconium,  but  few  regaining  Nicsea.  With  uiis  scanty  fol- 
lowing Conrad  joined  the  expedition  of  the  French  army  aUmg  the 
coast,  imt  returned  from  Ephesus  to  Constantinople,  on  account  of 
ill  health.  Louis  and  the  French  nobility  took  ship  from  Pan^hylia 
for  Antiochia.  The  common  soldiery  continued  oy  land  to  Cilicia, 
and  were  completely  annihilated  by  hunger  and  the  enemy.  Conrad 
went  from  Constantinople  to  the  Holy  Land  by  sea  (1148),  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  French  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Da- 
mascus. 

1189-1192.  Third  Gmsade.    Conqaest  of  Aore  {SU  Jean 
d'Acre),  or  Ptolemaaa. 

Cause :  Capture  of  Yeit  (Guy)  of  Lusignan,  kinff  of  Jerusalem, 
at  Tiberias  on  the  sea  of  Gmexareth,  Conquest  of  Acre  uid  Jeruson 
lem  by  Saladin  (Salah-ed-Deen)  (1187),  the  founder  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  Ayoubites  in  Egypt,  fle  treated  the  Christians  magnani- 
mously. 

The  emperor  XYederlo  L,  who  in  his  youth  had  taken  part  in  the 
second  Crusade,  undertook  in  his  old  age  an  expedition  from  Regens- 
bnrg  (Ratisbon)  in  the  spring  of  1189,  passed  through  Hungary, 
spent  the  winter  in  Adrianople,  crossed  (1190)  to  Asia  Minor,  con- 

?nered  Iconium,  and  went  to  Cilicia,  where  he  was  drowned  in  the 
lalyeadnus  (Seleph).  His  son,  Frederic  of  Swalna,  led  a  part  of 
the  pilgrims,  many  luiying  turned  back,  by  way  of  Tarsus,  Antiochia, 
and  Tyrus  to  Accon  (Ftolemais,  St.  Jean  d'Acre).  He  died  (1191) 
doling  the  siege  of  this  eity,  which  was  oondneted  by  the  king  Guy 
of  Lusignan,  who  had  guned  his  freedom. 

Rlohard  the  Idon-Hearted  {Cceur-de'-Lion),  king  of  England, 
but  French  in  nationality  and  languM^  and  Philip  II.,  Augustus 
^renoh  Auguste,  a  title  of  respect  which  was  ffiren  him  later),  long  of 
f  ranee,  went  by  sea  to  the  Holy  Land  (1190),  —  Richard  from  Mar- 
seilles, Philip  from  Genoa ;  participation  of  OenoOy  Pisa,  and  Venice, 
After  a  long  stay  in  Sicily  and  many  quarrels  the  two  kings  reached 
Acre,  which  Lusignan  had  already  besieged  for  nearly  two  years. 
The  city  was  now  soon  foroed  to  surrender  (July,  1191)* 

Philip  having  quarrelled  with  Richard,  returned  to  Franoe  (1191). 
Heroic  deeds  (and  cruelly)  of  Richard,  who,  howeyer,  was  twice 
obliged  to  turn  back  from  before  Jerusalem.  Armistice  with  Saladin. 
The  strip  of  coast  from  Joppa  U)  Acre  inyen  to  the  Christians  ;  ]^il- 
grimages  to  the  holy  places  permitted.    Richard  gave  Cyprus f  which 
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he  had  conqnered  in  1191,  aa  a  ilef  to  Veit  (Quif)  of  Lnsignan  (aa- 
tumn  of  1192),  who  transferred  his  title  of  ''King  of  JeroMlem ^  to 
Henry  of  Champagne. 

Richard  on  his  return  suffered  a  shipwreck  at  Aqnileia,  was  reoogu 
nized  in  Vienna,  detained  hj  Leopold^  duke  of  Austria,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  emperor  Henry  Vt.,  kept  a  prisoner  by  the  emperor 
thirteen  months  m  Trifds  (near  Annweiler  in  the  county  Palatine) 
and  in  WornUf  and  released  only  upon  payment  of  a  ransom  and  ren- 
dering homage.^ 

1202-1204.   Fourth  Crusade.   Latin  empire  (1204-1261). 

At  the  instance  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  (preaching  by  Fulco  of 
Neuilly)  a  Crusade  directed  originally  against  Egypt  was  undertaken 
by  powerful  French  barons,  assisted  by  Baldtoin,  count  of  Flanders,  and 
Boniface^  marauis  of  Montf errat.  The  Crusaders  undertook  the  siege 
of  Zara  in  Dainiatia,  which  the  king  of  Hungary  had  seized,  for  the 
Venetians  (Doge  Henry  Dandold),  partly  in  payment  for  trannK>it. 
At  the  urgent  request  of  Alexius,  son  of  the  Eastern  emperor  Itaetc 
Angelus,  who  had  been  dethroneid  by  his  brother,  a  request  strongly 
supported  by  Philip  of  Swabia,  the  Crusaders  went  to  Constantinople 
with  the  Venetian  fleet  of  480  sail,  captured  the  city,  and  replaced 
Alexiui  and  his  father  on  the  throne  (1203).  The  emperor  was  un- 
able to  fulfill  his  compact  with  the  Crusaders.  (Union  of  the  Greek 
Church  with  that  of  Rome  ;  lam  payments  in  money.)  Contention, 
during  which  the  city  caught  Sre.  Aeyolt  of  the  Greek  populace. 
(Isaac  died.)  After  the  murder  of  Alexius  by  the  GreehB,  second 
capture  of  the  city,  pillage,  new  conflagration,  which  consumed  many 
works  of  ancient  literature. 

Establishment  of  the  Latin  empire  (Baldwin^  emperor)  ;  many 
coast  districts  and  islands  fell  to  the  Venetians;  the  marquis  of  Moni- 
f errat  became  king  of  Thess(danioa  ;  French  dukes  in  Athens,  Aduna^ 
etc.     ViUehardouin,  historian  of  the  expedition. 

Establishment  of  a  Cfreek  empire  at  Niccea  by  Theodore  Lascaris, 
and  a  second,  the  empire  of  Trebieond  on  the  coast  of  the  Pontus  EtP^ 
xinus,  by  a  descendant  of  the  Comnenes.  Michael  Pakeohgus,  of  the 
NicsBan  empire,  put  an  end  to  the  Latin  empire  in  1261. 

1212.  The  children's  Crusade.     Thousands  of  German  and  French 
boys  started  for  the  Holy  Land.    Many  died  on  the  way,  many 
were  sold  into  slayeir. 
1217.  Crusade  of  Andrew  IL,  king  of  Hungary,  without  result 
1218-1221.    Unsuccessful  attack  upon  Egypt  under  John  of  BriennCf 
**  king  of  Jerusalem.'' 

1228-1229.     Fifth  Cmsada     Jerusalem  regained  for  a 
short  time. 
Frederic  11.,  emperor  of  the  West,  who  was  under  the  papal  ban 

1  It  Is  probable  that  the  story  of  the  Anetriao  banner  havjog  been  trodden  In 
the  filth  at  Acre  by  Richard's  command  is  not  a  fable  (cf .  Toecha,  Kaiser 
ffeinrichf  YI.  pp.  256,  658),  but  the  imprisonment  of  Richard  had  doubtless 
hij^her  political  motiveSf  and  is  sufficiently  explained  bv  the  alliance  of  Richard 
with  the  Welfic  party  in  Germany,  tee  p.'SS8. 
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for  not  haying  fnlflUed  his  promise  of  undertaking  a  Cmsade,  went  to 
Acre  by  sea,  and  received /(SrufoZ^m  (where  he  crowned  himself), 
Nazareth^  and  a  strip  of  land  reaching  to  the  coast,  together  witii 
Sidanj  from  Sultan  Kameel  {El  Kdmil),  on  condition  of  a  ten  years' 
armistice.    Jerusalem  was  lost  again,  and  finally,  1244. 

1248r-1254.     Sixth  Crusade.    Without  result 

Louis  IX.,  king  of  France  (St.  Louis),  went  to  Cyprus  and 
passed  the  winter  there.  Li  order  to  destroy  the  Saracen  power  in 
tts  stronghold  of  Bgypt,  he  went  in  the  sprine  of  1249  to  Vatmetta 
and  captured  the  city.  On  the  expedition  which  he  undertook  in 
November  against  Cairo,  Louis  was  aefeated  by  the  Ayoubite  Sultan 
Toardn-4hdh  (Almoadan),  out  off  from  Damietta,  and  captured  with 
the  entire  French  army  (April,  1260).  The  execution  of  the  treaty 
of  peace,  whereby  the  king  was  to  be  liberated  on  condition  of  evacu- 
ating Darmietta  and  paying  a  heainr  ransom,  was  delayed  by  the  over- 
throw of  the  Ayoubites  by  the  Mamelukes.  Louil  coasted  along 
Palestine,  fortified  Acre  and  other  cities  of  the  coast,  in  the  course 
of  a  residence  of  almost  four  years,  and  returned  to  France  in  1264. 
1268.    Antiochia  lost  to  the  Mohammedans. 

1270.    Seventh  Crusade.    Without  result 

Louis  IX.  went  to  7\mi9,  where  he  and  the  greater  part  of  the 

army  were  carried  off  by  sickness. 
1291.  Acre  (PtolemaSs)  stormed  by  the  Mamelukes ;  the  Christians 

abandoned  their  last  possessions  in  Palestine  {Tyre^  Berytus^ 

Sidon), 
The  Cnuades  were  the  greatest  events  of  the  Middle  Age.    In 
spite  of  the  excesses  and  cruelties  of  many  of  the  Crusaders  they  lend 
to  the  time  to  which  they  belong  an  ideal,  a  religious  character. 

Results  of  the  Crusades :  1.  Jjicreased  power  and  au^ority  of  the 
Church  and  the  Papacy.  2.  Increase  of  the  personal  power  of  princes, 
owin|^  to  the  reversion  of  many  feudal  holdings  which  became  vacant. 
3.  Bise  of  independent  communities,  who  bought  their  freedom  from 
their  overlords  who  needed  funds  for  the  pilg^rimaee.  4.  Devel- 
<^»nent  of  commerce.  The  Italian  republics  at  the  height  of  their 
power.  6.  Intellectual  growth  resulting  from  the  new  ideas  brought 
back  from  the  East ;  especial  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  geography 
and  natural  history.  6.  Perfection  of  the  institution  of  Imighthood 
(chivalry)  ;  the  tlu^e 

Religions  Orden  of  Knighthood. 

1.  Knights  of  St  John,  or  Hospitalers;  i.  e.  knights  of  the  hospital 

of  St.  John  in  Jerusalem,  founded  by  merchants  from  Amalfi^ 
1070.  The  brotherhood  was  enlarged  after  the  first  Crusade 
(fierhard),  and  converted  into  an  order  of  knighthood  after  the 
manner  of  the  Templars  (Raimund  Dupuis).  Black  mantle, 
white  cross.  The  order  was  transferred  to  Cyprus  ^1291),  to 
Rhodes  (1310),  whence  they  were  called  Knights  oi  Rhodes. 
Rhodes  lost,  1622  ;  in  1626  the  order  received  a  gift  of  Malta 
from  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  thence  called  Kniahts  of  Malta, 

2.  SInights  of  the  Temple  or  Templars  (from  the  temple  of  Solomon, 
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on  whose  site  stood  the  house  of  the  order  in  Jentsalem)*  ori^* 
inating  in  a  union  of  nine  French  knights  in  1118  (Hugo  de 
Pay  ens).  White  mantle,  red  cross.  In  1291  the  order  was 
transferred  to  CyBrus;  in  1312  dissolved  by  Pope  Clement  V. 
at  the  Council  of  Vienne. 
8.  The  Order  of  Tentonio  Knights,  originally  brotherhood  of  the 
German  hospital  founded  in  1190,  was  in  1198  raised  to  an 
order  of  knighthood  by  Frederic  ofSwabia  before  Acre,  dur- 
ing the  third  Crusade.  White  manOe,  black  cross.  Seat  of  the 
order  at  Acre.  Under  the  grand  n&acter  Hermann  of  Salza 
a  band  of  knights  went  to  Prtusiaf  then  occupied  b^  the  heathen 
Wends,  in  1226.  Hermann  of  Balk,  first  Landmeteter  in  Prus- 
sia, which  was  subjugated  by  bloody  wars  (1226-1283).  In 
1291  the  seat  of  the  grand  master  was  tranf erred  to  Venice, 
1309  to  Marienburg,  l&l  to  Kimigsbera,  The  land  of  the  order 
was  secularized  in  1625.  Those  knights  who  remained  Catho- 
lic maintained  possession  of  the  German  estates.  Residence 
of  the  grand  master  at  Mergentheim  at  Franoonia.  The  or- 
der was  dissolved  in  1809.  In  all  three  orders,  knights,  priests^ 
brothers  in  service. 

§a.    GERMANT  Ain)  ITALY.  (Seep.Wl.) 

1125-1137.    Lothar  of  Saxony, 

supported  bv  his  8on>in-law  Henry  the  Proud,  duke  of  Bavaria, 
of  the  house  of  Welf ,  whom  he  later  appointed  duke  of  Saxony  as 
well,  and  Berthold,  duke  of  Zdhringen.  Lothar  fouffht  (until  1135) 
against  the  two  powerful  Hohenstaufens,  Frederic,  duke  of  Swabia, 
and  Conrad,  nephew  of  the  last  emperor,  Henry  Y .  Their  father  was 
Frederic  of  Buren  and  Staufen,  son-in-law  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV 
(p.  200). 
1132-1133.    On  his  first  Roman  expedition  Lothar  was  crowned  by 

Pope  Innocent  II.,  and  accepted  the  allodial  possessions  of 

Matilda  of  Tuscany  as  a  fief  irom  the  Pope. 
1136-1137.    On  his  second  Roman  expedition  Lothar  attacked  the 

Norman  Roger  IL,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  (he 
t«>o  Sicilies,  and  drove  him  for  a  short  time  to  Sicily.  On  his  return 
Lothar  died  at  Breitenujang  in  upper  Bavaria  (Dec.  3-^  1137). 

Under  Lothar's  reifim  German  influence  made  great  advances  in 
the  North  and  East.  The  Danish  king  Magnus  recognized  anew  the 
overlordship  of  the  Emperor ;  Bohemia  did  feudal  homage.  The  Wends 
were  driven  back,  and  m  increasing  numbers  converted  to  Christianity. 
Holstein  given  to  Adolf,  count  of  Schanmburg,  the  margravate  of  MeiS' 
sen  to  Conrad  of  Wettin,  the  Nordmark  or  AMmark,  at  uie  mouth  of  the 
Havel  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  to  Albert  the  Bear,  of  the 
house  of  BaUenstOdt  or  Askania  (1134),  who  had  done  Lothar  im- 
portant service  on  the  first  Roman  expedition.  Albert  crossed  the 
Elbe  and  conquered  almost  the  entire  ifittebnark,  which  then  received 
the  name  of  Brandenburg,  from  its  chief  dty. 
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1138-1254.  House  of  Hohenstaof en  (Stanfer),^  so  called 
from  the  castle  of  Staufen  in  Swabia. 

1138-1152.    Conrad  HI., 

elected  by  the  party  opposed  to  the  Saxon  house,  without  pai^ 
ticipation  of  the  Saxons  and  Bavariofis. 
War  of  the  Qhibellinea  (Italian  corruotion  of  Waibiingeny  the 
name  of  a  castle  of  the  Hohenstauf ens)  and  the  Welfa,  or  Guelfa 
(cf .  the  ffenealofi^cal  table). 

Gonrad  put  Henry  the  Proud  under  the  ban,  and  gave  Saxony  to 
Albert  ihe  near,  and  Bavaria  to  Leopold  /F.,  margrave  of  Austna. 

1139.  During  the  changing  fortunes  of  the  war  Henry  the  Proud 
died.  The  claims  of  his  ten-year-old  son  Henry  (afterwards 
called  the  Lion)  to  Saxony  were  maintained  by  the  latter's 
mother  and  snrandmother  and  their  connection.  Bavaria  was 
claimed  by  Welf  F/.,  brother  of  Henry  the  Proud.  Welf  ad- 
vanced to  the  relief  of  the  city  of  TVemsberg,  which  Conrad 
besieged.    In  the 

1140.  BcUde  *  of  Weinsherg  Conrad  conquered,  and  the  cit^  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender.  (<<  The  Faithful  Wives  of  Weinsherg/' 
poem  by  Biirger,) 

After  the  death  of  Leopold  of  Austria  (Oct.  18,  1141),  Bavaria 
fell  to  his  brother,  Henry  JasamirgoUy*  who  married  Gertrude,  Henry 
the  Proud's  widow  (1142).  Her  son,  Henry  the  Lion,  received  Saxony. 
Albert  the  Bear  gave  up  his  claim  to  Saxony ;  the  mark  of  Bran-^ 
der^ntrg,  which  was  a  fief  held  directly  from  the  emjperor  (reichgun* 
mittdbar),  and  his  other  possessions,  which  his  enemies  had  occupied, 
were  restored  to  him. 

Conrad's  Crusade  (p.  215).  Conrad,  whose  eldest  son,  Henry,  who 
had  alreadv  been  elected  king^,  died  before  him,  appointed  as  his  suc- 
cessor not  his  second  son,  a  minor,  but  his  nephew,  Prederic  of  SwabiOf 
who  was  unanimously  elected  by  the  princes.  Conrad  died  Feb.  11, 
1152,  at  Bamberg. 

1152-1190.    Frederio  I.,  Barbarossa, 

one  of  the  most  heroic  figures  of  the  Middle  Age. 

Diet  at  Merseburg.  Frederic  settled  the  disputed  succession  to  the 
Danish  crown.  Sven  became  king  of  Denmark  as  a  vassal  of  the 
empire  (1152). 

Frederic's  main  object  was  to  make  good  the  imperial  authority, 
and  in  particular  to  restore  the  imperiu  rights  in  northern  Italy, 
which  had  become  narrowed  by  neglect.  Hence  war  with  the  power- 
ful republican  citiea  of  Lombardy.    Six  expeditions  to  Italy. 

1164-1155.  First  expedition,  Frederic  destroyed  some  small  places 
which  opposed  him,  and  was  crowned  Ving  of  Italy  in  Pavia, 

1  V*  Baumer,  <?ejeA.  der  ffohenttaufen  «.  ihrtr  ZtU  ;  Jafltf,  Oeteh.  de§  d,  R, 
Miter  Konrad  III, ;  FrutSt  Oeickichte  Friedrieht  I, 

*  Beoent  investifnton  deny  that  the  cry  of  Hie  Wt\ft  Hie  Waiblingen  !  was 
lieard  here  for  the  nrst  time. 

B  So  called  from  his  favorite  oath. 
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and  emperor  at  Rcmie  by  Hadrian  IV^  who  had  appealed  to  him  for 
aid  against  the  Romans.  ilrn<>U</jBresctay  scholar  of  the  schoolmjui 
Abdardf  a  popuhir  preacher,  who  inveiehed  against  the  secuhur  power 
of  the  clergy  and  possession  of  estates  lyy  the  chazoh»  was  condemned 
and  burnt. 
1163.  Convention  of  Constance  between  Erederio  and  the  Papal  See. 

1166.  Henry  the  Lion  received  Bavaria  again.  Austria  was  sep- 
arated from  Bavaria,  and  raised  to  a  duchy,  hereditary  in  the 
female  as  well  as  the  male  line. 

1167.  Diet  at  Wiirzburg.  Nearly  all  the  states  of  the  West  did 
homage  to  the  imperial  power  (Holy  Boman  Empire).  In 
Besan9on  the  Burgundian  nobles  submitted  again  to  the  em- 
pire. The  Bohemian  duke  Vladislav  received  from  Fred- 
eric the  roycU  crawn. 

1168-1162.  Second  expedition  to  Italy.  The  Lombard  cities, 
including  Milan  itself,  submitted.  At  the  diet  on  the  Ron^ 
caUan  Fields  the  rights  of  the  emperor  were  defined  as  against  the 
cities.  Jurisdiction  in  the  cities  transferred  from  the  consuls  to  an 
officer  of  the  empire,  the  Podesia.  Prohibition  of  the  rieht  of  pri- 
vate war  between  the  cities.  The  Milanese  revolted.  Quarrel  be- 
tween the  Pope  and  the  emperor.  Tedious  war  with  Milan,  whidi 
surrendered  after  a  two  years'  siege.    At  the  emperor's  command 

1162.  Biilan  was  destroyed  by  the  inhnbitants  of  the  neighboring 
cities. 

1169-1177.  Bohism  in  the  Chnroh.  Alexander  IIL  elected  by 
the  majority  of  the  cardinals,  Victor  IV.  by  the  minoril^ 
(who  favored  the  emperor),  and  reeoffnized  by  the  councd 
which  Frederic  convened  at  Pavia.  Alliance  between  ^jeo 
ander  IIL  and  the  Lombard  cities. 

1163.  Third  Expedition  without  an  army.  After  the  death  of  Vtctor 
IV.  (April,  1164\  a  new  anti-pope.  Paschal  IIL,  was  elected 
by  i^e  imperial  party.  New  disturbances  in  Italy  soon 
broke  out. 

1166-1168.  Fourth  Expedition.    Paschal  IIL  conducted  to  Rome  by 

Frederic. 

1167.  Lombard  Leagae  between  the  cities  of  Lombardy  (Cremona^ 

Bergamo,  Brescia,  Mantua,  and  Ferrara)  and  the  cities  of  the 

Veronese  March  (  Ferono,  Vioenza,  Padua^  Treoiso),  which  had 

onited  in  1164.     Union  of  Guelfs  with  Ghibellines.     They 

rebidlt  Milan^  built  Alessandria  (so  called  after  their  ally, 

Pope  Alexander  IIL),  and  occupied  the  passes  of  the  Alps. 

The    emperor,  whose    army  was  almost    annihilated  bv  a 

plague  mich  broke  out  in  Bome,  with  difficulty  escaped  to 

Germany. 

In  Germany  a  ffreat  feud  had  been  raffing  since  1166  between 

Henry  the  Lion  and  his  enemies,  the  archbishops  of  Magdeburg  and 

Bremeny    Albert  the  Bear,  Otto  of  Meissen^  etc.    The  emperor  put 

an  end  to  the  strife  at  the  Diet  of  Bamberg  (1168).    Henry  the  Lion 

undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  (1172). 

1174-1177.  Fifth   I^edition.    The  emperor  entered  Lombardy 
,  over  Mont  Cenis.    He  besieged  Alessandria  in  vain.   Henry 
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ihe  lAon  deserted  him  and  returned  to  Germany.  The  em* 
peror  attaoked  the  Lambards,  bat  in  spite  of  his  heroic  cour- 
age, at  the 

1176.  Battlo  of  Taegnano,  was  completely  defeated.  Negotiations 
and  armistiee  with  Alexander  III.  and  the  Lombard  cities. 

1177.  Reconciliation  between  the  emperor  and  the  Pope  at  Venice. 

1183.  The  definitive  peace  with  the  Lombard  cities  was  concluded 
at  Comiance,  The  emperor  renounced  all  regal  privileges 
which  he  had  hitherto  claimed  in  the  towns  ;  acknowledged 
the  right  of  the  confederated  cities  to  levv  armiesi  to  fortify 
themselves,  and  to  exercise  civil  and  cnminal  jurisdiction. 
By  the  popular  nomination  the  consuls  acquired  ue  rights  of 
imperial  vicars.  The  extension  of  the  confederacy  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  these  rights  was  authorized.  The 
cities  agreed  to  maintjun  all  just  rights  of  the  emperor,  a 
recognition  of  the  overlordship  of  the  emperor,  which,  how- 
ever, they  were  allowed  to  reaeem  by  an  annual  payment. 

Henry  the  Lion  humbled  in  Germany.  After  his  neglect  to  appear 
at  four  diets,  he  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  and  his  fiefe 
declared  forfeited  (1180).  He  defended  himself  bravely  and  de- 
feated the  archbishop  of  Cologne.  Upon  the  approach  of  the  em- 
peror Henry's  vassals  gradually  deserted  him.  Henry  threw  himsdf 
at  the  emperor's  feet  in  Erfurt  (1181),  but  was  allowed  to  retain  his 
allodial  estates  onlv,  BrauMchweig  (BrufuuTtdk)  and  LiJtneburg.  Divis- 
ion of  the  old  duchy  of  Saxony.  Part  of  tVes^halia  was  given  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Cologne.  LObeck,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen  became 
in  the  course  of  time  free  cities,  owing  allegiance  to  the  empire  only. 
The  archbishop  of  Magdeburg  and  Bremen,  the  bishops  oi  HaJher^ 
ttadt,  Hildeahem,  Liibeck,  etc.,  the  counts  of  HoUstein  and  Oldenburg^ 
etc.,  became  immediate  vassals  of  the  empire. 

Eastern  Saxony  and  the  ducal  titie  were  given  to  Bernard  of  As* 
kania,  son  of  Albert  the  Bear,  Otto  of  Wittelsbach  received  Bavaria, 
Henry  the  Lion  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country  for  three  years. 
He  went  to  the  court  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  his  father-in-law. 

1184.  Brilliant  court  festival  at  Mainz. 

1184-1186.  Sixth  expedition  to  Italy  (peaceful).  The  emperor 
gave  his  son  Henry,  who  was  now  twenty-one,  but  had  long 

1186.  been  king  elect  of  Germany,  in  marriage  to  Constance, 
daughter  of  Roger  IL,  aunt  and  heiress  of  WiUiam  IL,  the 
last  Norman  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 

1190.  Frederic's  crusade  and  death  (p.  215).  His  son.  King  Henry, 
whom  he  left  behind  as  vicegerent,  was  obliged  to  take  the 

field  against  Henry  the  Lion,  who,  upon  the  emperor's  departure,  had 
been  sent  out  of  the  empire  for  another  three  years,  but  had  since  re- 
turned from  England.  The  death  of  WHliam.  IL  of  Sicily  in  Nov- 
ember, 1189,  led  Henry  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Henry  the 
Lion.     In  the  mean  time  came  the  news  of  the  emperor's  death. 

1190-1197.  Henry  VI.,  a  highly  educated  statesman,  bat 
stern  and  relentless. 

1191.  First  expedition  to  Italy.    Henry  received  the  imperial  crown  at 
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Rome,  after  he  bad  abaodooed  Tnaonliiziiy  which  had  erer  been 
trae  to  his  &ther,  to  the  Romans.  The  eitjr  was  destroyed ;  FrascaH 
grew  up  near  its  site.  Henir  went  to  Naples  to  rescue  the  inher- 
itance of  his  wife,  CansUmcef  from  Tanered  qfLecce^  whom  the  natiire 
party  in  Palermo  had  elected  king.  Unsoooessful  siege  of  Naples 
for  three  months.  Sickness  in  the  army  compelled  the  emperor  to 
retom  to  Grermany. 

1192-1194.  New  war  with  Henry  the  Lion^  who  had  not  kept  the  first 
treaty.    The  war  ended  in  a  compromise,  the  conclusion  of 
which  was  assisted  by  the  liberation  of  the  brother-in-law  of  Henxy 
the  Lion,  Richard  CcewMJk-'Lum  of  England  (p.  216),  and  by  a 
marriage  between  Agnesy  daughter  of  the  emperor's  uncle,  Conrad^ 
ooont  palatine  of  the  Kune,  with  Henry ,  son  oi  Henry  the  Lion. 
1194.  Second  expedition  te  Italy,  where  Tanered  had  died.    War 
with   his  widow  and  his  son  WHliatn.    The  emperor  subju- 
gated  the  kingdom  of  the  two  SicUies,  and  punished  with 
severity  the  participants  in  a  conspiracy  aeainst  himself. 
1194.  Henry  threatened  with  excommumoation  for  withholding  the 
estates  of  Matilda  (p.  200)  from  the  Pope. 

1196.  Diet  at  Wiirzbarg.  Henry's  plan  of  making  Germany  (united 
with  the  Sicilies)  an  hereditary  monarchy,  on  condition  that 
all  fiefs  shoflld  become  hereditary,  even  in  the  female  line, 
£uled  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  of  the  princes  and  the 
lesser  nobility. 

1197.  Third  expedition  to  Italy.  Henry  suppressed  a  second  con- 
spiracy with  cruel  seyerity.  In  the  midst  of  his  great  plans 
j^oonouest  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  Crusade),  he  died  suddenly 
in  Messina,  thirty-two  years  old  (28  Sept.  1197).  Double 
election  in  Germany. 

1198-1208.  Philip  of  Swabia,  yonngest  son  of  Frederic 
Barbarossa. 

1198-1216  (1218).  Otto  IV.  of  Brunswick,  son  of  Henry 
the  lion. 

1198-1215.  War  for  the  crown  between  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen 
and  of  Welf .  Otto  lY.,  recognized  by  Pope  Innocent  m., 
was  defeated  by  Philip  and  his  power  reduced  almost  to  the  limits  of 
Brunswick.  In  the  midst  of  preparations  for  a  last  and  decisive 
oombat  PhiUp  was  assassinated  at  Bamberg  by  the  count  palatine 
Otto  of  WittJsbach,  Otto  IV.  was  universally  recognized  and  crowned 
at  Bcmie  by  Innocent  III.  (1209),  after  having  amuidoned  the  estates 
of  Matilda  to  the  papal  chair  and  made  other  concessions.  He  was 
soon  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Pope,  however,  and  the  latter  put 
forward  his  ward  Frederio,  son  of  Henry  YI.,  as  anti-emperor  (1212). 
Otto  lY.,  in  alliance  with  England,  was  defeated  at  Bouvines  (near 
Lille)  by  Philip  II.  Augustus  (1214),  and  returned  to  his  own  do- 
mains.    Died  at  the  Haxzburg  QA&y  10, 1218). 

1212-1250.     Frederic  II.  also  king  of  the  two  Sicilies^ 

a  prince  of  remarkable  gifts,  but  passionate,  more  Italian 
than  Grerman,  having  been  bom  in  Sicily  and  educated  by  his  Italian 
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mother.    He  waa  an  ener^;etic  opponent  of  the  Bpiriioal  anpremacy, 
having  indeed  but  little  liking  for  the  ohnrch ;  in  his  heredita^  estates 
he  favored  the  Saracens. 
1215.    Frederic  went  to  Germuany,  was  crowned  German  king  in 

Aachen,  where  he  promised  to  undertake  a  orusade,  and 
1217.  save  Swabia  to  his  younj?  son  Henry,  and 
1220.  had  him  elected  king  of  Rome  (ue  title  given  to  the  Gei^ 
man  king  elect).  Frederio  left  Grermanj  for  fifteen  years.  Expe- 
dition to  Rome.  After  renewing  the  promises  which  he  had  for- 
merlv  made  to  Pope  Innocent  III.  (feudal  supremacy  of  the 
papal  chair  over  his  hereditary  domain,  which  should  never  be  united 
with  Germany,  crusade),  he  was  crowned  by  Honorius  ELI.  at  Rome. 
1222.    The  emperor's  son  Henrys  solemnly  crowned  king  at  Aachen. 

His  chiei  adviser  and  ohanoellor  was  EngeUberty  archbishop  of 

Coloffne  (murdered  1225). 

1225.  Frederic  took  as  his  second  wife,  lolanthe,  daughter  of  John 
of  Biienne,  titulary  king  of  Jerusalem.  Promise  of  a  erusade 
renewed. 

1226.  Diet  at  Cremona ;  quarrels  with  the  Lombard  cities. 

1227.  The  Crusade  which  nad  been  commenced  was  broken  up  by  a 
contagious  disease.  The  successor  of  Pope  Honorius  III.,  the 
octogenarian  Gregory  IX,,  phased  the  emperor  under  the  ban. 

1227.  Battie  of  Bomhdvede.  The  Danes,  wno  under  WtUdemar 
II,  had  extended  their  power  over  the  coasts  of  the  Baltici 
were  decisively  defeated. 

1228-1229.    Crusade  of  Frederic  11.  (^.  216). 

1229.  Frederic  drove  from  his  dominions  the  papal  (key)  troops^ 
who  had  invaded  them. 

1230.  Peace  with  the  Pope  at  S.  Germane.    Removal  of  the  ban. 
1230-1240.    Legislation  of  Frederic  in  his  Sicilian  kingdom. 

Regulation  of  feudal  relations.    Representation  of  the  cities. 
1234.     Revolt  of  the  young  king  Henry,  m  alliance  with  the  lower 

Grerman  nobility  and  uie  Lombard  cities,  against  his  father,  sup- 
pressed by  Frederic  with  the  aid  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  and  the 
imperial  cities.  Henry  submitted,  was  kept  in  strict  confinement, 
tiien  sent  to  Italy,  where  he  died,  1242.  Reconciliation  with  the 
Welfs.  Erection  of  a  new  duchy,  Bmnsunck-LUneburg,  for  Otto  the 
Child.  Third  marriage  of  the  emperor  at  Worms  with  Isabella, 
sister  of  Henry  III.  of  England.  Diet  at  Mainz.  Enactment  of  a 
public  peace  (Jlrst  publication  of  a  law  in  Grerman  as  well  as  in 
Latin). 

1236.  Victorious  campaign  against  the  Lombards.  In  Germany 
Frederic  the  Warlike  of  Austria,  a  follower  of  the  rebel  Henry, 
deposed  and  put  under  the  ban. 

1237.  Frederic  II.  in  Vienna,  which  was  proclaimed  an  imperial 
city.  Afterwards  Frederic  the  Warlike  received  Au9tria  and 
Styria  again. 

1237.    Diet  at  Speier.    Election  and  coronation  of  Conrad,  the  seo< 

ond  son  of  the  emperor  as  Grerman  king. 
1237.    Brilliant  victory  of  Frederic  over  the  Lombards  at  Corte- 
Nov.    nuoTa.     Frederic's  obstinacy  in  pressing  his  demands  too 
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{acy  preyented  vhe  complete  subjugation  of  Lombaidy.     Interfeienoe 

of  the  Pope,  who  had  olaiins  on  Sardinia,  and  was  offended  at  the 

assumption  bj  Frederic's  natural  son  Emio  (an  Italian  coimption 

of  Ham),  the  husband  of  Adeliga,  heiress  of  a  part  of  the  island,  of 

the  title  of  king  of  Sardinia, 

1239-1250.  War  of  Frederic  IL  with  the  Popes  Gregory  IX.  and 
Innocent  lY . 

1239.  Frederic  accused  of  heresy  by  Gregory  and  excommunicated 
anew.    Ancona  conquered  by  £nzio. 

1241.  Naval  victory  of  Enrio  at  Elba  over  the  Genoese  fleet  which 
was  conveying  some  ecclesiastics  to  the  council  at  Rome.  Death 
of  Gregory.  His  successor,  ItmocerU  IV,  (1243-1254),  fled  to 
Lyons. 

Germany  threatened  with  a  Mongol  invasion  (p.  240). 
Innocent  IV.  called  a  council  at 

1245.  Lyons,  renewed  the  ban  against  the  emperor,  formally  de- 
posed him,  summoned  the  German  princes  to  a  new  election, 
and  un;ed  all  subjects  of  the  emperor  to  revolt.  In  Ger- 
many the  spiritual  princes  elected 

1246-1247.  Heimlch  Raape,  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  who,  though 
at  first  victorious,  was  defeated  by  Conrad^  Frederic's  son, 
at  Ubn,  and  died  (1247)  at  the  Wartburg.  The  house  of 
the  landgraves  of  Thuringia  ending  with  Hemrich  Raape,  the 
eastern  part  of  that  state  was  jomed  to  the  margravaie  of 
Meissen,  while  the  western  purt  became  the  liuidgravate 
Hessen. 

1247-1256.  "William  of  Holland,  second  anti-king,  attained  no 
authority  in  (rermany. 

1248.  Frederic,  at  first  successful  in  Italy,  was  repulsed  before 
Padua.    His  son  Enzio  was  captured  by  the  Bolognese  in  the 

1249.  Battle  of  Fossalta  (died  after  an  imprisonment  of  twenty-two 
years  in  a  dungeon). 

Treason  (?)  ox  Peter  of  Vinea  (Vineis),  Frederic's  chancellor. 

1250.  Frederic  med  in  Fioreniino  in  the  arms  of  his  son  Manfred 
(Dec.  19).    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

125(X-1254.     Ck>nrad  IV.    (antirking:  William  of  Holland) 

fought  since  1252  for  his  heredita^  realm  oidy,  in  Italy. 
•  1256.     Wmam  of  Holland  fell  in  battie  with  the  fSisians  (twenty, 
seven  years  old). 

1256-1273.  Interregnum  in  Oermany.  Qab-law,  Fa'u^- 
treeht 

Richard,  Earl  of  ComtoaU,  younger  son  of  King  John  (Ladc- 
land)  of  England,  elected  by  a  part  of  the  princes,  and  crowned  at 
Aachen,  was  recognized  alone  the  Rhine  only  (died  1272).  AlpJumso 
X.  of  Castile,  grandson  of  Ailip  of  Hohenstauf en,  son  of  Finederic 
Bar barossa,  elected  by  the  other  princes,  never  came  to  Germany. 

In  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies  the  brave  Manfred,  son  of 
Frederic  II.,  was  at  first  chancellor  for  the  minor  king  Conradin, 
son  of  Conrad  IV.,  afterwards  (1258)  king.    Charles  ofAnjou^  brother 
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of  Lonifl  IX.  of  Fnxioe»  to  wlioiu  ihe  Pope  gave  the  crown,  defeated 
Manfred^  who  was  betrayed  by  his  barons,  at  Beneventwn  (1266),  and 
made  himself  king  of  Naples  and  Sioil^.    Manfred  fell  on  the  field. 

Conradin  went  to  Italy  with  Fredenc  of  Baden^  also  called  Fred' 
eric  of  Atutria  (being  the  son  of  the  Babenberg  heiress  of  Anstria). 
He  was  defeated  between  Sonroola  and  Tag^iacoaao  on  La^  d& 
Cdano  (1268),  and  executed  at  Naples. 

1288.    BioiUan  veapera,  so  called  beoaose  the  conspiracy  brake 

oat  on  Easter  Monday  at  vesper  time.    Slaughter  of  all  the 

French  in  Sicily.    John  ofProcida.    Peter  ofAragon^  king  of  Sunly, 

Charles  t^Amou  limited  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

{See  pp,  SU,  26^,) 

I  8.    FRANCEJi  (Smp,  20$,) 

Hie  royal  domain  of  the  Capetians  was  at  first  limited  to  the  duchy 
of  France  (Isle  de  France  and  Orleanais).  The  great  vassals,  who 
were,  in  the  beginning,  almost  independent,  were  gradually  reduced 
to  submission  in  this  and  the  following  period. 

1060-1108.    Philip  I.    Quanel  with  Gregory  VII.    First  Crusade. 
A  long  reign,  in  which  the  king  accomplished  nothing. 

1108-1137.  Xtonla  VZ.,  the  Fat,  an  able  and  good  king,  who  had, 
moreover,  the  sood  sense  to  avail  himself  of  the  talents  of 
Sugar,  abbot  of  St.  I)enis,  whom  he  made  minister.  Pereeptible 
growth  of  the  rojral  power.  Marriage  of  the  king^s  son,  Louis  (  VII, ), 
with  EleanoTf  daughter  of  WUUam  ofAquitainef  heiress  of  Poiton, 
Gnyenne,  and  Gaaoony.  . 

1137-1180.  Lonla  VIL  Second  Crusade  ^.  215).  Louis  was  a 
weak  king,  a  favorite  with  the  clergy,  whose  reign  was  less 
disastrous  than  might  have  been  expected,  be<»use  of  the  influence  of 
.  Snger,  who  administered  the  kingdom  during  Louis'  absence  in  the 
East.  After  his  return  Louis  obtained  a  divorce  from  Eleanor^  who 
married  Henry  of  Anjou,  conveying  to  this  prince,  who  soon  became 
king  of  Enguind,  Poiton,  Ghijenne  and  Gkuioony,  for  which 
Henry  did  homage  to  Louis.  In  this  transfer  lay  one  germ  of  the 
hundred  years'  war. 

UaO-1223.  Philip  XL,  Augnstna, 

one  of  the  ablest  of  the  kings  of  France  ;  unscrupulous,  cold, 
but  of  great  political  sagacity.  (TUrd)  Crusade  with  Richard  CobW' 
de-Lion,  After  FhUip's  return  in  1190  he  attacked  Normandy,  but 
made  little  headway  ouring  the  lifetime  of  Richard.  (Erection  of  the 
Chateau  GaiUard  by  Richi^,  on  the  Seine,  above  Rouen.) 

After  Richard's  death  (1199)  Philip  took  up  the  claims  of  Arthurt 
son  of  Richard's  brother  Geoffrey ,  who  had  been  passed  over  in  Nor- 
mandy in  favor  of  Richard's  younger  brother  John,  but  he  was  hin- 
dered from  prosecuting  them  by  his  quarrel  with  Innocent  III.  in 
relation  to  tne  divorce  which  Philip  nad  secured  from  his  wif e^ 
Ina^torg  of  Denmark,  in  order  that  he  might  maxry  Agnes  <^Meran 
Submission  of  Philip  (1200). 

After  the  death  of  Arthur  (1203)  Philip  moved  upon  Normandy 

1  Kltnbin,  HitUn-y  qf  France, 
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•new.  Rejeetion  of  the  Pope's  claim  to  arbitrate  between  the  kings. 
The  fall  of  the  Chdieau  CknUard  was  followed  by  the  submission  of 
Normandy  (1204).  John  haying  refused  to  obey  the  summons  of 
Philip  to  appear  for  trial  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Arthur,  Philip 
declared  his  fiefs  forfeited. 

Crusade  against  the  AUngenuSi  Walderues  and  Cathari,  rationalist 
sects  protected  by  Raymond^  count  of  Toulouse,  and  the  viscount  of 
Beziers  and  CarccMonne  (1207-1244).  Storm  of  Beziers  (1207.  "  Slay 
all,  God  will  know  his  own.'').  Conquest  of  the  county  of  Toulouse 
by  Simon  of  Montfort  (1211-1215).  JOeath  of  Simon  at  the  siege  of 
tcTolted  Toulouse  (1218). 

War  in  Flanders  with  the  feudal  lords,  supported  by  John  of  En^p- 
land  and  Otto  of  Germany.  Philip,  cusiited  by  the  cities,  yictorious  m 
the 

1214.    Battle  of  Bottvines  : 
Aug.  29.    Unsuccessful  expedition  of  Philip's  son  Louis  to  England 

1223-1226.  Iioaui  Vm.  New  crusade  against  the  count  of  Tou- 
louse, whose  lands  had  been  declared  forfeit. 

1229.  Establishment  of  the  Inquisition  as  a  regular  tribunal  by  Pope 
Gregory  IX.,  inquisitors  haying  existed  since  1203  under  In- 
nocent III. 

1226-1270.    LoQia  IZ.,  St  Louis. 

During  the  kind's  minority  regency  of  his  mother  Blanche,  who 
repressed  a  reyolt  of  tne  barons.  The  war  with  the  Albigenses  ended 
by  the  extermination  of  the  sect  (1244).  ^ixth)  Crusade  of  St.  Louis 
(p.  217).  Blanche  regent  during  his  absence.  After  the  king's  re- 
turn, 1254,  wise  goyemment.  Surrender  of  Perigord,  the  Limausin 
and  southern  Saintonge  to  Henry  of  England,  whereupon  Henry  re- 
nounced his  claim  to  Normandy ,  Anjou,  Maine,  Touraine,  Poitou, 
northern  Saintonge.  Prohibition  of  icager  of  battle.  Limitation  of 
feudal  jurisdiction.  Establishment  of  right  of  appeal  to  the  king 
from  the  feudal  courts  in  all  cases.  The  PragmaUc  Sanction  attril^ 
ated  to  St.  Louis  is  probably  a  forgery,  but  Louis'  attitude  toward 
Rome  was  one  of  assertion  of  all  re^  rights. 

During  this  reign  the  domain  of  the  crown  receiyed  the  following 
additions  :  The  ]mrt  of  the  ootinty  of  Toulouse  between  the  Rhdne, 
the  sea  and  the  Pyrenees  (1229),  Chartres,  Blois,  Sancerre,  ceded  by 
Theobald  of  Champagne  and  Nayarre  (1234)  ;  Macon,  by  purchase 
[1239)  ;  Perche  (1267);  Aries,  Forcalquier,  Foix  and  Cahors  (1262). 
id  (seyenth)  Crusade  and  death  of  St  Louis  (1270). 

(See  p.  ^54.) 
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AjraLO-sAxov. 

Bogberht. 
802-837. 


Cturles  the  Bald. 
Emperor. 

I 


.Olfhalwulf  =  (1)  Jaditb,  who 
837-858.      I    afterwards  m. 

(2)  ^thelbald.  (8): 


Baldwin  I 


JBthelbald.  JSathelberht.  JBthelred.  JBUflrad. 
85a>«60.  860-886.        866-871.     871-001. 


r 


Badwsrd        1  son,  3  dau.       JKlfthryth  » 
the  Elder.  901-925. 


NOBMANDT. 


I     t879. 
Baldwin  IL 
t918. 


i 


JBthelstaii.  Badmund.  Badred. 
925-940.        940-946.       946-955. 


i 


EadwUr.  955-059. 


Badsar.  959-975. 


Rollo.         Amulf  I. 
I  t965. 

William  | 

Longswoid.   Baldwin  (IIL) 

t  962. 


Richard 
the  Fearless. 


i 


I 


Sad  ward  the  Martyr.     ^thelr6dII.=32Emma.  Richard 
975-978.                      978-1018.  the  Good. 

1 l_l  2 

God  wine 
Earl  of  Mercia. 

I 


Amulf  IL 
t  988. 

I 
Baldwin  IV. 
tl036. 


Badmxmd        |  |  Badward         Robert  Baldwin  V. 

Ironsides.      Harold.  Eadgvth  =  the  Confessor,  the  Magnificent  f  1067. 
1016.  1066.  1042-1066.         or  the  DeviL  I 

Eadward  William  the  Conqueror  sa  Matilda* 

j 1066-1087. 

Eadgar  .fitheling.  Mai^ret  as  Malcolm 

'  king  of  Scots. 


i 


Eadgar 
king  of  Scots. 


Mai 


>Dei 


I  I —   , 

Robert    WUUam  Ruf  ns.  Henry  I.     Adela 
1067-1100.       1100-1135.  m.Stephe& 

^Ida.  J      c.  of  BloiS. 


I 


Matilda  «  Geoffrey  of  Anjoo,      Stapnan 
I      Plantagenet.  1185-1154. 


Henry  II.  1154-1189. 
I 


Heniy.     Blohard      Geoffrey. 
Coeur-de-Lion.         | 
1189-1199.        Arthur. 
tl208. 


L 


John  Lackland. 
1199-1216 


in. 


1216-127S. 
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§4.    ENGLAinX  {See  p.  toe,) 

1066-1154*    Norman  kinga^ 

1066-1087.    Wmiam  L,  the  Conqueror, 

completed  the  subjection  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  were  robbed 
of  their  estates  and  terribly  Hi-treated.  Two  nationalities  and  two 
languages  existed  for  a  long  time  side  by  side  in  England,  English,  or 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  French.  The  king  and  the  nobdity  were  French 
Normans  or  Frenchmen, 

The  submission  of  1066  was  partial,  Mercia  and  Northumbria  re- 
maining aloof. 

1068.  Reyolt  in  the  north,  inoited  and  aided  by  a  Danish  fleet  under 
Swegen.    Retuminfi;  from  Normandy  William  bought  off  the 
Danes,  and  crushed  the  msureents  by  a  masterly  winter  campaign. 
Northumberlamd  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword. 

1071.  Reyolt  of  the  English  under  Eadwvn  and  Morkere,  which  ended 
with  the  defeat  and  death  of  Eadunn,  and  the  capture  of  Ely 
in  the  fens  where  Morkere  had  taken  refuge  with  the  outlaw  Here- 
ward, 

1075-76.  Rebellion  of  the  Noiman  barons  in  England  easily  crushed. 
Reyolt  of  the  conqueror's  son  Robert  in  Normandy  (1077-1080). 
Imprisonment  of  William's  brother,  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  for  trouble- 
some and  intriguing  conduct.  A  threatened  invasion  from  Norway 
and  Denmark  averted,  1085.  William  met  his  death  by  accident 
while  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  Philip  of  France  about  the  Vexin 
(Sept.  9, 10B7).    After  the  revolt  of 

1071.  the  four  large  earldoms  were  abolished,  and  the  shire  became 
the  largest  political  division.  Sheriffs  appointed  by  the  king 
in  each  shire.  William  introduced  feudalism  in  its  continents 
form,  placing  Norman  barons  over  the  lands  of  the  English  nobility, 
who  ^aduaUy  sank  to  the  position  of  a  middle  class.  In  1086  the 
power  of  the  barons  was  weakened  by  the  exaction  of  an  oath  of 
fealty  from  all  under  tenants  to  the  king  direct.  The  same  year 
saw  the  completion  of  the  great  survey  whose  results  were  inscribed 
in  the  Domesday  Book,  an  inventory  of  all  lands  "burthened 
with  special  dues  to  the  crown."  The  lower  local  courts  were  pre- 
served, but  their  subordination  to  the  king's  court  was  strongly  in- 
sisted on. 

William  reformed  and  reorganized  the  English  Church,  assisted  by 
Irfinfrano,  abbot  of  St.  Stephen  at  Caen,  whom  he  appointed  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  Homage  to  the  Pope,  however,  William  ex- 
pressly refused  to  render.  He  kept  the  appointment  of  bishops  in 
his  own  hands.  No  papal  letter  could  be  received,  no  papal  synod 
held  in  England,  no  English  bishop  appeal  to  Rome  without  the  king's 
consent. 

1  Ausustin  Thierry,  Bittoire  de  la  oonguittde  VAngUterre,  Green,  ffi^- 
iorjf  qftht  English  PtqpU, 
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1087-1100.    William  H.,  the  Bed, 

second  son  of  William  I.  obtained  the  Engligh  crown,  while 
Roberij  the  eldest  son,  succeeded  in  Nonnandv.  A  levolt  of  the  Nor- 
man baions  in  favor  of  Robert  was  suppressed  by  help  of  the  English 
in  1090.  Death  of  Lanjranc,  1069.  Ascendency  of  Ranidf  FUmbard. 
Extortions  of  William.    Formation  of  the  New  Forest. 

1093.  Anaelm,  abbot  of  Bee,  appointed  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
He  was  soon  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  tdng  on  the  ques- 
tion of  investitures  and  on  other  matters.     In  1097  Anselm  appealed 
to  Rome  and  left  England. 

1097.    Edgar,  son  of  Margaret  (sister  of  Eadgar  Aetheling),  ob- 
tained the  Scottish  crown,  thus  closing  the  civil  war  in  Scotland 
between  the  Celtic  and  English  parties.    William  was  found  dead  in 
the  New  Forest,  Aug.  2, 1100  (murdered  ?). 

1100-1136.    Henry  L,  Beauderoy 

on  learning  of  the  death  of  William  II.,  hastened  to  England 
and  secured  the  crown  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  those  barons  who 
pressed  the  claim  of  Rcheirt  of  Normandy,  then  returning  from  the 
Crusade.  Issue  of  a  charter,  wherein  the  exactions  and  abuses  of 
William  the  Red  were  prohibited  and  the  '<  Law  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor "  restored. 

Henry  married  Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm  of  Scotland,  and 
Margaret,  sister  of  Eadgar  Aethding,    Recall  of  Ansehn. 

1101.  Invasion  of  Robert  of  Normandy,  with  the  connivance  of  many 
of  the  Norman  barons  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  ended  by 
treaty  without  a  battle.  Punishment  of  the  rebel  barons.  Robert  of 
Belesme,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  driven  from  England.  In  1101  Henry 
invaded  Normandy.    Robert  was  defeated  at  the 

1106.  Battle  of  Tlnchebrai  and  kept  in  captivity  until  his  death 
(1134).  HeuTV  took  possession  of  Normandy. 
Quarrel  with  Ansefm  in  regard  to  investitures,  ending,  after  the 
exile  and  return  of  Anselm,  in  a  compromise  (1106).  dtroduction 
of  the  Cistercians  in  England.  Suppression  of  the  great  feudatories 
and  substitution  of  a  cli^  of  lesser  nobles.  Death  of  Henry's  son 
Waiiam  by  the  sinking  of  the  «<  White  Ship  "  in  the  Channel  (1120V 
Marriage  of  Henry's  daughter  Matilda  to  Oeojffrey,  son  of  Fulk  tne 
Black,  count  of  Aniou  (1128^  Normandy  and  Maine  definitely  se- 
cured by  Henry.    Henry  diea  1135. 

1135-1154.    Stephen  of  Blois, 

son  of  Adda,  daughter  of  William  I.,  and  the  count  of  Blois, 
seized  the  crown  in  defiance  of  the  riehts  of  Matilda  and  her  son 
Henry,  and  was  elected  at  London  principally  by  the  citizens.  Char- 
ter of  Oxford  (1136).  (Second)  mvasion  of  the  Scots  repulsed  in 
the 

1138.    Battle  of  the  Standard, 

at  Cowton  Moor  in  Yorkshire.  Arrest  of  Roger  of  Salisbury 
and  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  (1139).    In  the  same  year  Matilda  landed 
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in  England.  Stephen  defeated  and  captured  at  the  hatde  of  Lmeoln 
(1141).  Matilda  was  elected  Lady  of  England  by  the  clergy.  Her 
severe  and  impolitio  soyemment  soon  alienated  her  followers.  Fin- 
ally Stephen,  having  oeen  ezchanged,  took  up  the  war  again,  which 
went  on  with  varying  success  until  1147  when  Robert  of  Gloucester  died 
and  Matilda  left  Ei^land.  In  1153  Henry  of  Anjou  landed  in  Eng- 
land to  make  good  his  claim.  Without  a  battle  an  understandiiig  was 
reached  and  Henry  was  recognized  as  the  heir  of  the  crown  (Treaty 
of  Wallingford  1163). 

The  rei^  of  Stephen  was  one  of  the  darkest  periods  in  English 
history,  xlis  weaJmess,  and  the  confusion  of  civil  war  had  given 
the  feudal  nobles  full  liberty.  Castles  were  erected  in  great  num- 
bers throughout  England,  and  each  was  the  home  of  oppression  and 
cruelty.    Stephen  died  1154. 

1154'1399.    House  of  Anjou  (Flantagenet)^  in  the  di- 
rect line. 

1154-1189.    Henry  n. 

Outside  of  England  Henry  possessed :  1.  Nonnandy  and  the 
sozerainty  over  Brittany,  as  the  heir  of  the  Norman  kings.  2. 
AqJou  and  Maine,  inherited  from  his  father.  3.  Poitou,  Gnyenne 
and  Oasoony,  acquired  by  marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine 
(1152)  ;  in  all  more  than  half  of  France. 

The  reign  of  Henry  is  the  period  of  full  amalgamation  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Normans. 

The  accession  of  Henry  (at  21  ;^ears  of  affe)  was  welcomed  as  the 
be|;inning  of  a  better  time.  Banishment  of  the  mercenaries  main- 
tamed  by  Stephen,  Demolition  of  the  castles.  Resumption  and  res- 
toration of  estates,  which  was  attended  with  difficulty,  some  of  the 
new  nobles  requiring  to  be  dislodged  by  force. 

1158.    First  Welsh  war  not  successfuL 

1162. '  Thomas  Beoket,  the  chancellor,  made  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. Reestablishment  of  the  exchequer ^  a  bureau  for  assessing 
and  collecting  the  taxes.  Introduction  of  eaiUtgef  a  oommutation  in 
money  for  personal  service  in  the  army  permitted  to  the  lower  ten- 
ants. 

1163.    Second  Welsh  war. 

As  chancellor,  Becket  had  been  the  king's  servant  and  friend ;  as 
archbbhop,  he  became  at  once  his  opponent,  resisting  his  wishes  even 
in  financial  matters ;  an  opposition  which  seems  to  have  led  to  the 
abolition  of  daneaeld  (p.  206).  Becket  bitterly  opposed  the  kind's 
reform  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  relating  to  the  punishment  of  eccle- 
siastics for  criminal  offenses.  Henry  aemanded  that  after  ecdesiaB- 
tical  punishment  had  been  administered  the  offender  should  be  handed 
over  to  receive  the  punishment  of  the  civil  law.  The  wishes  of  the 
king  in  this  respect  and  on  other  points  involving  church  and  state 
were  formulated  in  the 

1  So  called  from  the  bit  of  broom  {geiUt)  which  Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  son  of  king 
Stalk  of  Jerusalem  (p.  SUM)),  was  wont  to  wear  in  his  helm. 
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1164L    ConBtltotioiis  of  Clarendon. 

The  juriBdiction  of  secular  courts  over  clerical  offenders  was 
affirmed,  appeal  to  Borne  in  such  cases  was  prohibited,  the  election 
of  bishops  in  the  presence  of  royal  officers,  and  with  the  king's  con- 
sent, was  insisted  on,  as  was  the  investiture  of  the  bishop  or  abbot 
elect  with  his  secular  lands  by  the  king.  At  first  Becket  accepted 
the  constitutions ;  but  afterwards  he  withdrew  his  acceptance  and 
appealed  to  Rome.  Brought  to  trial  and  condemned  on  some  mat* 
ters  connected  with  his  chuicellorship,  Becket  fled  to  France. 

1165.  Third  Welsh  war. 

1166.  Assise   of   Clarendon.     Reestablishment  of  Frank-pledae, 
or  mutual  responsibili^  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  village.    In 

each  shire  criminals  were  to  be  presented  by  twelve  men  from  the 
shire  and  four  from  each  town  (grand  Jury^ ;  abolition  of  compurgation 
(proof  of  innocence  by  oath  of  neighbon)  ^^^  which  the  ordeal  or 
judgment  of  God  was  substituted. 

1170.  Henry  under  threat  of  interdict  was  reconciled  with  Becketf 
who  returned  to  England.     He  soon  became  embroiled  with 

the  king,  and  was  murdered  by  four  knights  of  Henry's  court,  in 
consequence  of  Henry's  passionate  outbretJc  against  him  (December 
29, 1170). 

Establishment  of  itinerant  or  circuit  judges.     Court  of  appeal, 
afterwards  the  ^reat  and  privy  council. 

1171.  Expedition  of  Henry  to  Ireland.     A  bull  of  Adrian  IV,  in 
1157  had  given  this  country  to  Henry,  but  no  use  had  been 

made  of  the  authority  until  Dermod,  king  of  Leinster,  fled  to  Henry, 
did  him  homage,  and  sought  aid  in  his  wars.  Aid  was  sent  in  1169, 
and  in  1171  Henry  went  in  person.  Richard  of  Clare  (Strongbow), 
son-in-law  of  Dermody  made  earl  of  Leinster.  The  southeastern  part 
of  Ireland  submitted  to  Henry. 

1172.  Absolution  of  Henry.    Penance  at  Becket's  tomb,  1174. 

1173.  Rebellion  of  Henry's  eldest  son  Henry,  and  general  league  of 
French  and  English  lords,  Louis  VIl.  and  WiUiam  the  Lion 

of  Scotland  against  the  king.     Defeat  of  Louis,    Capture  of   William 
who  was  released  only  after  acknowledging  Henry  as  his  suzerain 
(1175).    Death  of  Henry  the  yoimger,  1183. 
1181.  Assize  of  arms.     Restoratiou  of  militia  service. 
1189.   Conspiracy  of  Henry's  soqs,  Richard  and  John,  with  Philip  of 
France.    Humiliation  and  death  of  Henry  II. 

1189-1199.    Richard  I,  CcBur-de-Lion. 

His  reign  was  passed  almost  entirely  away  from  England* 
Crusade  (p.  215).  On  his  return  Richard  was  captured  by  Leopold 
of  Austria,  delivered  to  the  emperor,  and  detained  thirteen  months  in 
captivity,  being  released  at  last  for  a  heavy  ransom.  During  his 
absence  Eleanor,  his  mother,  was  regent.  Persecution  of  the  Jews. 
The  intrigues  of  Philip  of  France  and  the  king's  brother  John 
resulted  in  war  in  England,  which  was  quickly  suppressed  after  the 
return  of  Richard  (1194).  For  the  rest  of  his  reign  Richard  was  in 
France  at  war  with  Philip.  Erection  of  the  Chdteau  GaiUard  on  the 
Seine.    Death  of  Richard  before  the  castle  of  ChahM-Chabrol  (1199). 
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Dozing  his  absence  England  was  governed  by  Hubert  Walter,  and 
after  nis  resignation  in  conseouenoe  of  a  refusal  of  money  by  the 
great  cooneil,  by  Geoffrey  FUz  Peter. 

1199-1216.    John  lAuMamd. 

John  was  recognized  in  Enehmd  without  opposition  and  secnred 
Normandyj  but  Anjou,  Maine  and  Tourame  aclcnowledged  the  claim 
of  Arthnr  son  of  Oeqffireu. 
1203.  Death  of  Arthur  while  in  John's  power.    Philip  at  once  secnred 

the  sentence  of  John  and  the  forfeiture  of  his  flefs.  Nor^ 
mandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  Touraine  and  a  part  of  Aquitaine  were  at  once 
lost  to  John.  Henceforward  John  was  restricted  to  his  English  king* 
dom.  The  death  of  Hubert  Walter,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1205) 
was  followed  by  a  disputed  election.  A  reference  to  Rome  resulted 
in  the  election  of  Stephen  Langton  by  command  of  Innocent  IIL 
(1207).  John  refused  to  receive  him  and  the  kinedom  was  visited 
with  an  interdict  (1208).  Moved  by  fear  of  deposition,  John,  finally 
yielded,  received  Langton,  and  .accepted  hia  klngdcm  aa  a  fief  of 
the  papacy  (1213). 

John's  exactions  and  nusffovemment  had  embroiled  him  with  the 
barons  since  1199.  Refusal  of  the  barons  to  follow  John  to  Franee 
(1213). 

1214.    Defeat  of  John  at  Bonvinea  in  Flanders  (p.  227).    On  John's 
return  negotiations  were  opened  with  the  barons,  but  failed, 
and  the  confederated  lords  occupied  London. 

121 5-  Magna  Charta  granted  by  John  at  Runnymede. 
Jane  The  provisions  of  this  charter  applied  to  the  commons 
15-23.  as  well  as  to  the  nobles  and  clergy,  and  directed  that 
its  benefits  shonld  reach  the  lower  tenants.^  Principal 
provisions :  1.  Ratification  of  Henry's  charter.  2.  Security 
for  personal  fjreedom ;  no  freeman  should  <^  be  taken, 
imprisoned  or  dajoxaffed  in  person  or  estate,  but  by 
the  Judgment  of  his  peers"  or  ^<by  the  law  of  the 
land  "  (Art  39).^  8.  Regulation  of  f  eadal  dues  and  obligations. 
4.  Regulation  of  national  taxation ;  limitation  of  the  aid  {a'uX' 
ilium)  which  conld  be  collected  withont  the  consent  of  the  great 
council  to  the  three  ancient  and  well  known  cases  (ransom  of 
the  lord ;  knighting  of  his  eldest  son ;  marriage  of  his  eldest 
.daughter).  5.  Specification  of  members  of  the  g^eat  cooncil, 
and  of  the  oases  for  which,  and  manner  in  which  it  shonld  be 

oonvened. 

The  charter  declared  null  and  void  by  the  Pope.  Suspension  of 
Langton.  War  soon  broke  out ;  the  French  party  among  tibe  barons, 
declaring  the  crown  forfeited,  bestowed  it  upon  Louie,  son  of  Philip 

1  Stabbs,  Early  PlarUajjeneU,  149. 

*  Kallos  liber  homo  capiatur  vel  imprisonetar  aut  dissaisiatnr  aat  atlaghetnr 
tat  exaletnr  aut  aliquo  modo  destruatur,  nee  super  earn  ibimus,  nee  super  eom 
mittemos,  nlai  per  legale  Judicium  parium  suornm  vel  per  legem  terras. 
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of  Franoe,  who  in  1216  oame  to  England.    Death  of  John  (October 
19, 1216). 

1216-1272.  Henry  III.,  of  Winchester,  son  of  John. 

The  death  of  John  was  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  Louis,  The 
English  party  which  secured  the  coronation  of  the  nine-year  old 
Henry,  though  small  at  first  soon  outnumbered  the  French.  The  de- 
feat of  the  French  fleet  off  Thanet  determined  Louis  to  giye  up  the 
eontest  and  return  to  France.  Regency  of  WilUam  ManhaU  (1216* 
1219).  The  Magna  Charta  was  twice  reissued  in  a  modified  form. 
After  the  death  of  William  Marshall,  England  was  goTemed  by 
Peter  dee  Roches,  PandvXf,  the  papal  legate,  Kuberi  Se  Burgh,  the 
justiciary,  and  cavhbishop  LangUm,  who  had  returned  and  soon  supeiv 
seded  Pandulf  as  legate  (1221).  Second  coronation  (1220).  Third 
reissue  of  the  charter  (11&23).  Henry's  personal  government  began 
in  1227,  and  soon  involyed  the  country  m  difficulties.  Heavy  ttuca* 
tion  necessitated  by  the  demands  of  the  Pope  and  by  the  f  oreign 
policy  of  the  )dna.  Fall  of  Hviben  de  Burgh  (1232)  ;  of  Peter  des 
Roches  (1234).    Marriage  of  Henxj  to  Eleanor  of  Provence  (1236). 

Strufi'gle  over  the  money  grants  m  the  great  council,  which  hence- 
forward was  called  Parliament.  Papal  exactions  of  enormous  sums 
of  money. 

Of  the  French  possessions  of  the  Angevuies  Henry  had  retained 
only  Aquitaine  and  Gascony. 

1253.  Ketum  of  Blmon  of  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester  (son  of 
Simon  of  Montfort,  who  had  led  the  crusade  against  the  Albi- 
genses),  to  England  from  the  government  of  Gascony.  Simon  soon 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  parliamentary  struggle  which  now  as- 
sumed lormidable  proportions. 

1258.  Parliament  of  Oxford.  The  barons  presented  a  list  of  griev- 
ances, the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  the  reforms  demanded  in 
which  were  to  be  carried  out  under  a  commission  of  twenty-four 
barons.  Permanent  councU  of  fifteen  barons  to  meet  three  times  a 
year. 

1263.  Outbreak  of  war  between  the  king  and  the  barons.    Arbitra- 
tion of  Louis  IX,  of  France  (1264).    Provisions  of  O^ord 

annulled.    This  decision  resulted  in  a  renewal  of  the  war.    The  king 
and  his  son  Edtoard  were  defeated  in  the 

1264.  Battie  of  Lewes. 

May  14.  Treaty  {Mise  of  Lewes)  between  the  parties.    Native  coun^ 
selors  presented  and  a  new  council  arranged  by  a  parlia- 
ment in  which  four  knights  from  eaoh  shire  were  added  to  the 
clergy  and  nobility.    Council  of  Nine. 

1265.  Parliament  of  Simon  of  Montfort,  the  first  Parliameni 
Jan.  26.  to  which  representatives  of  the  boroughs  were  called  (yet 

this  did  not  become  a  legal  custom  nntd  in  the  next  reign). 
Edward  released.    Arms  were  again  taken  up.    In  the 
1265.    Battle  of  Bvesham, 

Aug.  4.  Earl  Simon  was  defeated  and  fell  on  the  field.    Death  of 
Heniy  (Nov.  16, 1272). 
In  this  reign  the  begging  fiiars  came  to  England.    Bevival  of 
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seholaflticiBm.  Fame  of  Oxford.  Roger  Baoon,  author  of  Omu 
Magnumy  ''the  enorploptedia  of  the  thirteenth  century."  Matneio 
P€aris,  Beyival  of  WeLsh  literature.  Mabinogion.  Qtojfrey  of  Mon» 
mmUk.    BomanceB  of  ilreAtir.  (Seep.  268.) 

§  (.    THE  NOBTH. 

Denmark.  {Seep.  208.) 

1194-1397. 

The  ertineticm  of  the  direct  line  of  Estndsen  (p.  208)  was  followed 
hj  a  period  of  ecmfosion  and  wars  over  the  snooeasion  {Erik  Enwn^ 
1134-1137,  Erik  Lamb,  1137-1147)  until, 

1157-1182.  "Waldemar  I.,  (he  Qreatj 

was  elected  to  the  throne.  Subjumtion  of  the  WendSf  who 
had  long  harassed  Dennuirk.  Capture  of  Ancona  on  the  island  of 
RUaen.  Suppression  of  a  revolt  in  Skaamot  caused  by  the  seyerity  of 
bishop  Abfown.    Waldemar's  son 

1182-1202.  KnutVI. 

was  even  more  successful  than  his  father,  and  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  suzerainty  of  the  emperor,  Frederic  Barbaroseay  as 
Waldemar  had  done.  Defeat  of  a  naval  expedition  of  the  Wends, 
idio  received  aid  from  the  emperor,  by  bishop  Ahealan  (1184)  ; 
Hither  Pcmamerama  submitted,  aa  did  a  part  of  Medderiburg.  Knutf 
«  Eine  of  the  Slavs."  Expedition  to  Esthotda.  War  with  the  count 
of  HMStein  and  other  Grerman  princes.  Conquest  of  Ltibeck  and  Ham' 
hurg.  Capture  of  Adolf  of  Holstem.  Qnaxrel  with  PhUip  Augustus 
of  France  over  his  treatment  of  Ingebord  (p.  226)#  Knut  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother, 

1202-1241.    'Waldemar  n.,  the  Conqueror, 

the  first  portion  of  whose  reien  forms  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant epochs  of  Ihuiish  history.  Adolf  of  HoUtem  released  on  condi- 
tion of  ceding  all  Holstein  to  Waldemar,  who  granted  it  as  a  fief  to 
his  nephew,  Albert  of  Orlamund.  Unsuccessful  intOTference  in  Nor- 
way and  Sweden.  Conquest  of  Oesel  and  of  a  large  part  of  Prussia, 
In  return  for  his  recoernition  of  Frederic  II.  over  his  rivals  as  em- 
peror, Waldemar  obtamed  a  cession  of  all  conquests  in  Germany, 
north  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Elde  (Holstein^  Lauenburg^  part  of  Mech- 
lenburg).  Expedition  to  Esthonia.  The  Dannmora,  or  national 
standara  (1219).  Waldemar's  power  fell  more  rapioly  than  it  was 
acquired.  In  1223  the  kin^  and  his  son  were  treacherously  captured 
by  JTienry,  count  of  Schtoenn,  and  imprisoned  in  the  castie  of  tktnne" 
horg,  in  Hanover,  for  three  years.  Waldemar  obtained  his  release  by 
the  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom,  and  the  renunciation  of  all  his  con- 
quests south  of  the  Elbe,  and  in  the  Slavic  countries.  Holstein 
ceded  to  Adt^the  Young  (1225).  This  renunciation  was  annulled  by 
the  Pope,  ana  Waldemar  tried  to  reffain  Holstein,  but  was  defeated 
in  the  battle  of  Bomhosved  (122*^.  The  rest  of  his  reig^  was 
passed  for  the  most  part  in  peace.    He  died  in  1241.    Of  all  Us  con- 
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quests  onl^  Rfkgen,  some  plaees  in  Mecklenbiirg,  PniMia,  Itatho- 
nia,  remained  to  Denmark.  Waldemar's  code  of  laws.  Waldemar 
was  twice  married  :  1.  Margrete  of  Bohemia,  a  well-beloved  princess 
(Dagmar).  2.  Berengaria  of  Portagal,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons 
who  mounted  the  tlurone  in  sacoession.  Waldemar  committed  the 
political  blunder  of  diyiding  the  kingdom  among  his  sons  so  that  the 
nominal  king  possessed  o^  a  small  part  of  the  monarchy  ;  Sddetwig 
was  conferred  on  Ahd,  This  led  to  disputes,  so  that  the  following 
period  was  one  of  ciril  strife,  wars  of  succession,  murder,  and  exile 
of  kings.  Erik  (12^-1260).  AM  (1260-1252).  In  this  reign  the 
towns  began  to  send  representatives  to  the  council  (Danehof), 
Christophar  (1252-1259V  War  about  Schletuig,  the  kiiy  claiming 
tiiat  it  had  been  grantea  to  Abel  as  a  personal  flef ,  while  l£e  descen- 
dants of  Abel  declared  that  it  was  an  hereditary  fief.  Conflict  with 
the  archbishop  Jacob  ErUxndsm.  Erik  Clipping  (125&>1286).  Oo- 
cupation  of  SchUstoig.  Erik  Menved  Q286-1319).  Regency  of  the 
queen  mother.  Miserable  condition  or  Denmark.  The  larger  part 
of  the  kingdom  granted  out  to  Danish  and  Grerman  nobles.  CkriS" 
topher  II,  (1320-1334).  The  nobles  and  clergy  extorted  from  the 
kmg  certain  capitulations,  which  materially  weakened  the  power  of 
the  crown  for  340  years.  Confirmation  of  privileges  of  the  clergy. 
Ke  ecclesiastic  could  be  tried  in  a  secular  court,  neither  could  tibe 
tenants  of  ecclesiastical  foundations.  No  bishop  could  be  imprisoned 
without  the  consent  of  the  Pope.  Hie  property  and  persons  of  the 
clergy  were  free  from  all  taxation.  The  nobles  coula  not  be  com- 
pellea  to  follow  the  king  beyond  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  ;  if  they 
were  captured  in  war  the  crown  was  obliged  to  ransom  them  within  a 
year,  or  lose  the  right  of  holding  them  to  military  service.  The  king 
could  declare  war  only  with  the  consent  of  the  nobles  and  clergy. 
No  person  could  be  imprisoned  without  having  been  tried  and  con- 
demned in  a  local  court  and  in  the  king's  court,  whence  an  appeal 
lay  to  the  national  Diet.  Laws  could  be  made,  repealed,  and  amended, 
only  upon  the  motion  of  the  nobles  in  the  annual  Diet,  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  whole  nation.  Peasants  must  not  be  unjustiy  iareated 
by  the  king's  agents,  nor  compelled  to  carry  the  king's  baggage  be- 
yond their  own  township.  Commerce  should  be  free  ana  not  bur- 
dened with  extraordinary  dues.  War  with  Geert,  count  of  Holstein, 
who  invaded  the  kingdom,  and  with  the  aid  of  discontented  nobles 
drove  Christopher  from  the  kingdom.  Election  of  WcUdemar,  duke  of 
Schlesmg ;  soon  after,  Christopher,  by  great  concessions,  acquired  the 
crown  again.  Eight  years  of  anarchy  (1332-1340).  Bkaania,  Hal- 
land,  Bleking  attached  themselves  to  Sweden.  After  the  death  of 
Geert,  the  youngest  son  of  Christopher, 

1340-1375.  Waldemar  m.,  ^tt(u2a^, 

was  made  king,  and  devoted  himself  to  acquiring,  by  pur* 
chase  or  bv  force,  the  alienated  crown  lands,  in  which  he  met  with 
success.  In  1359  Waldemar  regained  Bkaania,  Halland,  and 
Bleking  from  the  Swedish  king,  Magnus  Smek,  and  affianced  his 
daughter  Margaret  to  Hakon,  son  of  tiie  Swedish  kin?.  Denmark 
restored  to  her  boundaries  as  they  had  been  under  Waldemar  L 
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This  saecess  was  followed  by  a  mnenl  war  with  Sweden,  MecHen^ 
burg,  the  Hofueatic  League,  etc.,  ^nuoh  in  spite  of  the  sack  of  CopeiH 
hagen  ended  disadvanta^onsly  for  the  Hanse  towns,  1363.  In  1363, 
however,  the  Hansa,  in  alliance  with  Holstein,  Mecklenbore,  and 
Sweden,  began  war  again,  and  in  1370  obtained  from  the  Danish  es« 
tates  a  treaty  which  secnrod  for  them  the  most  eztensiye  oommereial 
priyileges.  In  1372  Waldemar  accepted  this  peace  of  StraUimd.  In 
1376  naldemar  died.  Passing  over  the  claim  of  Albert,  dnke  of 
Mecldenburg,  the  son  of  Wa&emar's  eldest  danehter,  the  estates 
elected  the  son  of  his  yoongest  daughter  Olaff  (1370-1387),  then  ax 
yean  of  age.  In  1380  02qf  succeeded  his  &ther  Hakon  as  king  of 
!Norway,  and  both  lands  were  well  govezned  by  his  mother  Margaret, 
the  re^nt,  who,  after  Olaf^s  death,  1387,  was  elected  queen  in  both 
conntnes.  In  1388,  Sweden  revolted  against  the  king,  Albert,  and 
Margaret  accepted  an  offer  of  the  crown.  In  the  battle  of  Falkca- 
ping  (1389),  Albert  was  defeated  and  captured.  In  1397,  the 
three  kmgdoms  were  united  by  the  Union  of  Calmar.  (Seep.  !876.) 

Sweden.  (Seep.  908.) 

1066-1397. 

After  the  death  of  Stenkil  (p.  208),  the  country  was  distracted  by 
wars  between  the  Svea  and  the  Chuta,  which  lasted,  with  slight  inter- 
ruptions, for  two  hundred  years ;  whereby  the  people  suffered 
greatly,  the  free  peasants  disappeared,  and  a  nobility  of  warriors 
arose  which  was  exempt  from  tanition  and  possessed  its  own  juris- 
^ction.  These  nobles  acquired  supremacy  in  the  Diet,  and  re- 
duced the  power  of  the  king  to  a  shadow.  Under  Erik  IX.,  the 
Saint  (1150-1162),  Christianity  was  introduced  throughout  the  king- 
dom. Establishment  of  the  archbishopric  of  Upsala  (1163).  The 
family  of  the  Bander,  which  beean  with  Erik  the  Saint,  became  ex- 
tinct with  Erik  Eriksson  Leespe  (122a-1260).  Under  this  family  the 
power  of  the  clergy  had  so  increased  that  in  1248  they  were  forbid- 
den to  take  the  oath  of  alleeiance  to  the  king.  At  the  same  time 
oeHbaoy  was  introduced.  The  Bonder  dynasty  was  succeeded  by  that 
of  the  FoUcunger,  which  came  to  the  throne  with  Waldemar  (1250- 
1275),  son  of  Birger  Jarl,  who  continued  until  his  death  (1266)  the 
actual  ruler  of  Sweden,  as  he  had  been  under  Erik  Lasspe.  Founda- 
tion of  Stockholm  (1255).  Birger  assigned  his  other  sons  large 
duchies  in  Sweden,  thereby  planting  the  seeds  of  future  discord.  In 
1275»  Waldemar  was  imprisoned  by  his  brother  Magnus,  duke  of 
pOdermanland,  and  remained  a  captive  until  his  death  (1302).  Mag* 
nus  (1279-1290)  proved  a  ffood  ruler  and  left  a  prosperous  kingdom 
to  his  son  Bir^  (1290-1319).  The  regent  Torkel  governed  wisely 
until  his  fall  m  1306,  when  war  broke  out  between  Birger  and  his 
brothers  Erik  and  Waldemar.  In  1317  Birger  made  bis  brothers  pris- 
oners and  starved  them  to  death.  This  caused  a  popular  revolt 
which  expelled  Birger  and  placed  on  the  throne  the  son  of  Erik, 
Magnus  Smek  (1320-1363).  Dunne  the  regency  Nanoay  fell  to 
Magnus,  through  his  maternal  grandfather  Hcikon,  and  Bkaania, 
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Halland,  and  Bleldng,  whieh  belonged  to  Denmark^  bat  had  be^ 

S,wned  to  HoUtein^  eubmitted  to  Magnus,  who  paid  the  mortgage, 
agnus,  after  he  became  of  age  (1333)  made  a  poor  ruler.  In 
1360,  he  surrendered  Skaania,  Balland,  Bleking  to  Waldemar 
AUadag  of  Denmark,  and  betrothed  his  son  Hakon  to  Waldemar's 
dau^ter  Margaret.  In  13fi5  AJbeH  of  Mecklenburg  was  proohiimed 
king,  and  in  the  battle  of  Enkaping  (1366)  captured  Magnus  who  was 
released  in  1371  upon  wm-Mng  renunciation  of  the  crown  of  Sweden. 
AlbeH  (1366-1388)  was  king  in  name  only,  the  power  beinff  in  the 
hands  of  the  nobles.  In  1388  the  nobles  deposed  the  king  and  offered 
the  crown  to  Margaret  of  Norway  and  Denmark,  by  whom  it  was  ac- 
cepted. At  the  battle  of  FaVboqring  Albert  was  made  prisoner  ai^ 
after  an  imprisonment  of  six  years,  renounced  the  crown.  In  1397 
Sweden  joined  Norway  and  Denmark  in  the  Union  of  Calmar. 

(Seep,S76,) 
Norway.  (Seep.  909^ 

1103-1397. 

After  the  death  of  Magnus  Barfod  in  Ireland  (p.  209\  his  three 
sons  Ejsten,  Sigwdy  and  Ulaf,  reigned  in  conjunction  until  the  death 
of  Ejsten  and  Okif  left  Sigurd  sole  ruler.  Sig^urd  made  a  pilgnm- 
affe  to  Jerusalem.  He  was  followed  bv  his  son  Magnus  this  BUnd^ 
who  in  1134  was  obliged  to  cede  half  the  kingdom  to  Harold  GiUSf 
who  came  from  Ireland  and  claimed  to  be  a  son  of  Maanus  Barfod, 
There  followed  a  wretched  period  of  civil  war  ;  strife  between  the 
Birkebeneme^  or  national  party,  and  the  Bagleme^  or  clerical  party,  in 
which  the  former  finally  got  the  npper  hand.  Magnus  V\  (1161- 
1184),  Sverre  (1177-1202),  Hakon  III.  (1202-1204),  Gvttorm  the 
child  (1204),  Inge  Baardsen  (1204-1217). 
1217  (1223)-1262.  Hakon  IV. 

son  of  Hakon  III.^  grandson  of  Sverre.  He  crushed  his  rivals, 
weakened  the  power  of  the  clergy,  restored  quiet  to  the  country,  and 
raised  Norway  once  more  to  an  iiuduential  position  among  European 
nations.  Conquest  of  Iceland  (1260)  and  submission  of  Greenland. 
H<ikan  died  in  1262,  after  suffering  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Scots 
in  an  expedition  which  he  had  undertaken  against  Scotland.  He  was 
foUowea  by  his  son  Magnus  Lagabceter  (1262-1280)  who  ceded  the 
Isle  of  Man  and  the  Hdnides  to  Scotland.  Collection  and  publication 
of  a  new  code  of  laws  (1264-1279).  Erik  Priest-hater  (1280^1299). 
War  with  Denmark  over  the  dowry  of  his  mother,  Ingeborg.  War 
with  the  Hanse  towns,  wherein  the  king  was  worsted  and  obliged  to 
fivant  the  towns  full  privileges  in  Norway,  and  to  join  the  league. 
Death  of  Margaret  (<<  The  Maid  of  Norway  *'),  daughter  of  Erik, 
and  granddaughter  on  her  mother's  side  of  Alexander  HI.  of  Soot- 
land,  while  on  her  way  to  claim  that  crown  after  the  latter's  death. 
Hakon  V.  (1299-1319J).  War  with  Sweden  and  Denmark.  Dying 
without  male  issue,  he  left  the  crown  to  his  daughter's  son,  Magnus^ 
king  of  Sweden,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1320.  la  1350  Magnus 
bestowed  the  crown  of  Norway  on  his  son  Hakon  VL  (1350-1380), 
who  in  1362  becnune  co-regent  for  Sweden.    In  1363  Hakon  married 
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Margaret  the  heiress  of  Denmark.  Hakon  was  succeeded  by  his 
minor  son  Olqf  (1380-1387),  whose  mother  Margaret  administered 
the  kingdom  of  Norway  as  she  had  done  that  of  Denmarkj  which  Okf 
had  inherited  in  1376.  After  Olaf's  death  in  1387  Margaret  (1387- 
1412)  was  recognized  as  <|aeen  of  both  Nortoay  and  Denmark,  The 
union  of  the  two  monarchies  was  completed  by  the  Union  of  Calmar 
and  endured  until  1814.  At  the  Union  of  Calmar  (1397)  Sweden 
was  united  with  the  two  kingdoms.  (Seep.  fS76,\ 

§  6.  '  SPANISH  PENINSULA.  (Swp.  t09) 

Arabic  Spain  was  conquered  from  the  Mcrdbethes  or  Almoravides 
(p.  209^  by  the  Almohades  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Smce  the  defeat  at  Tolosa  (1212)  steady  decline  of  the  power  of  the 
Arabians,  who  since  the  reign  of  Alfonso  X.  of  Castile  were  con- 
fined to  the  kingdom  of  Graiuula. 

1096.  County   of  Portugal,  between  the  Duero  and  Minho,  granted 
as  a  Castilian  fief  to  the  Burgundian  count  Henry,  whose  son 
liberated  himself  from  the  oyerlordship  of  Castile,  and  called  him- 
self King  of  Portugal  (1140). 

Aragon  and  Catalonia  (county  of  Barcelona)  nnited  (1137). 
Leon  and  Castile  separated  again   (1157) ;  finally  definitely 
united  (1230). 

About  1150.    Oriein  of  the  three  orders  of  knighthood  which  took 

their  names  trom  the  cities  guarded  by  them  :  1.  San  Jago  di 

Compostella  (Galioia),  2.  Alcdntara  (on  the  Tajo),  3.  CaUUnwa  (on 

the  Guadiana.  (See  p.  £76,) 

§  7.    THE  EAST. 

Eastern  Empire.  (See  p.  ^10.) 

1057-1185.  Eastern  emperors  of  the  houses  of  the  Dnoas  and  the 

Comnenea. 
1185-1204.  Dynasty  of  Angelus. 
a204r-1261.  Latin  empire  (p.  216).  (Seep.  S78.) 

The  Mongols. 

1206.  The  Mongols  elected  on  the  Amur,  Temuchinf  their  chief.  He 
took  the  honorary  title  Jenghis  Khan,  under  which,  rather 
than  under  his  true  name,  he  is  known  in  history.  The  Mongols  con- 
quered a  part  of  China,  destroyed  the  empire  of  the  ChowaresmianSf 
which  reached  from  India  to  the  Caspian  Ssa,  and  subjugated  south- 
em  Russia. 

Temuchin's  grandson  Batu  made  plimderxng  expeditions  through 
Russia,  defeated  the  Poles  and  fought  the 

1241.     Battle  of  Wahlstatt,  against  the  Grermans  nnder 

Henry  the  Pious,  duke  of  Liegnitz.  The  Mongols,  although 
victorious,  retired  to  the  East,  and  ravaged  Hungary.  A  Christian 
army  under  Wenzel,  king  of  Bohemia,  out  them  off  from  Austria. 
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The  greater  part  of  the  Mongols  went  baek  to  Aaia»  bat  "Roam  was 
under  their  sway  till  1480. 

1258.  The  Mongols  conquered  Bagdad  and  destroyed  the  Caliphate. 
Their  immense  empire  sej^ated  into  Khanate8i  {ChinOf  khan- 
ate of  Kaptchak  on  the  Volga,  Jagatai  in  Turkestan,  Irwh 
etc.)  (JSee  p.  fS78.) 

India.  (See  p.  MIL) 

1206-1500. 

The  Afghan  empire  broke  up  after  the  death  of  Muhammad  Ohori 
(p.  211),  and  the  vicegerency  of  the  Punjab  and  Hindustan  became 
an  independent  sultanate  under  Kikab^ud-dirif  sultan  of  Delhi  (1206- 
1210),  who  was  originally  a  slaye,  and  founded  the  slaye  dynasty 
(1206-1288).  He  extended  the  Mohammedan  rule  as  far  as  the 
Brahmorputra.  Under  his  successors  the  sultanate  suffered  from  Mon- 
gol inyasions.  ili2dA^4MM6i,  yioeroy  of  Oude,  who  had  made  daring 
expeditions  into  the  Deccan,  murdered  the  sultan  Jddl-ud-din^  hS 
unde,  and  made  himself  sultan.  Conquest  of  Qvzerat,  Capturo  of 
CkUor  in  Rajputana  (ISOOV  Conquest  of  portions  of  the  Deccan. 
After  the  dieeAh  of  AUah^-^(n  (1316)  reyolts  occurred  which  were 
suppressed  by  the  Turkish  goyemor  of  the  Pumabf  TughUUcy  who 
mounted  the  throne  of  Delhi,  and  founded  a  new  fine  of  sultans,  who 
transferred  their  residence  to  TuMakalbad.  Tu^aJth  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Muhammad  Tuahlak  (1325-1351),  who  was  obliged  to  pur- 
chase the  retreat  of  the  Mongols  from  the  Punjab.  A  terx5)le  famine 
induced  him  to  remoye  the  population  of  De&i  to  Deoghur,  and  the 
misery  of  those  who  suryiyed  the  journey  of  700  miles  induced  him 
to  send  them  back  asain.  Large  issue  of  copper  coinage,  followed 
by  financial  panic.  Bebellions  broke  out  eyerywhere,  and  the  Mo- 
hammedan empire  separated  into  numerous  smaJl  states.  Firuz-Shah 
(1350-1388). 

1396.  Inyasion  of  Hindustan  by  Tundr  Shah.  Attdhnud-d^  had  ex- 
tended Ins  power  oyer  a  large  part  of  the  south,  but  the  Hindu 
reyolt.  of  1316  had  shattered  it.  The  southern  part  of  the  peninsula 
was  comprised  in  the  Hindu  empire  of  Vijayanagar  (Narsinga),  about 
1300.  In  1350,  on  the  death  of  Muhammad  Tughlak,  the  Moham- 
medan army  in  the  Deccan  had  set  up  a  sultan  of  its  own,  whose 
capital  was  at  KuXbaraa,  Hiese  "R^^maaw  sultans  were  soon  in- 
yolyed  in  a  series  of  horrible  wars  with  tiie  empire  of  Vijayanaaar. 
The  Bahmani  empire  endured  imtil  1500,  ^dien  it  was  broken  up  mto 
ilyc  kingdoms.  (See  p.  S5S,) 

China.  (Seep.  Ul.) 

1101-139a 

Hie  Khitan  Tatare  haying  established  themselyes  firmly  in  Leoau^ 
tsunpf  Hwy-tanng  (1101-1126)  conoeiyed  the  idea  of  inyitine  the 
NeuHche  Tatars  to  take  the  field  against  them;  they  did  so  and  ex- 
pelled the  Khitany  but  occupied  the  proyinoe  themselyes,  and  thence 
mread  oyer  ChtU-U,  Shen-ee^  Shun-^  and  Ho-nan.     Under  Kaou- 

le 
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trang  (1127-1163)  the  Neu<he  Tatan^  or  as  they  now  called  them- 
selves, the  Kins,  reached  to  the  Yana-Ue-Keang. 

The  new  empire  of  the  Kins  inyited  attack  from  the  Mongol  Tatars^ 
who  experienced  at  this  period  a  wonderful  development  of  power.  In 
1213  Jenghis  Khan  invaded  the  Kin  province  of  Leaau^tsung;  ninetv 
cities  were  razed  to  the  ground.  After  the  death  of  Jenghk  (1227) 
his  son  Ogdai  (1227-1241)  continued  the  work  of  conquest. 

1232.    Fall  of  the  Kin  dynasty,  brought  about  by  an  aUiance  of  the 
Mongols  with  the  independent  &ngdom  of  Sung^  in  the  south. 
Bflangn  (1SL8~1259),  son  of  the  warrior  7W4e,  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother, 

1259^1294.    Knblai  Khan, 

Mongol  emperor.  The  complete  fell  of  Sung  in  1280  left 
KubkU  lord  over  all  China,  as  well  as  ruler  of  almost  all  the  rest  of 
Asia,  excepting  Hindustan  and  Arabia.  China  was  never  more  illus- 
trious or  powerful  Visit  of  Maroo  Polo,  the  Venetian,  to  the  court 
of  Kublai,    Unsuccessful  attack  upon  Japan  (1281,  p.  243). 

The  immediate  successors  of  Kublai  were  men  of  little  note:  Yuen^ 
ching  (1294r-1307),  Woo4ung  (1307-1311).  Jln-tanng  (1311-1320) 
endeavored  to  blend  the  two  races,  and  admitted  manv  Chinese  to 
official  positions.  After  his  death  matters  went  from  bad  to  worse, 
until  Shon-te  (1333-1368)  was  driven  from  the  empire  by  Choo- 
uuet^-chang,  the  son  of  a  (Chinese  laborer,  who,  in  13^,  proclaimed 
himself  emperor  under  the  name  of 

1368-1398.    Bong-woo, 

the  founder  of  the  Bfing  dynasty.    Subjugation  of  Tatary. 

(Seep,  £78.) 
Japan.  (See  p.  SIS.) 

1166-1392. 

1156.  The  wars  of  Gton  and  Hei,  which  began  in  this  vear,  are  very 
famous  in  Japanese  annals.  In  the  first  battle  (1166)  the 
Taim  (Heishe)  were  victorious,  under  Kigamorij  and  obtained  control 
of  the  royal  palace.  Exiled  from  Kioto,  the  Minamoto  (Genji),  under 
the  enterprismg  brothers,  YorUomo  and  Yoehittunij  founded  a  power 
in  the  plain  of  the  KoantOt  with  Kamakura  as  their  capital.  Hie  death 
of  Kiycmori  (1181)  was  the  signal  for  the  down&U  of  the  house  of 
Hei.  Kioto  was  captured  l^  the  Minamoto,  The  final  struggle 
oocnned  in  the 

1186.  Naval  battle  of  Dan  no  nra, 

near  ShimonoeikL  The  Taira  were  utterly  defeated,  many 
perished  in  the  fight,  and  the  family  was  extenmnated  throughout 
the  islands,  save  a  few  who,  escaping  to  Kimhm,  transmitted  their 
name  to  the  present  day. 

Secure  in  victory,  Yoritomo  left  the  Mikado  and  the  kug^in  Kioto 
undisturbed,  while  he  strengthened  his  power  at  Kamahira.  Five 
men  of  his  family  were  appointed  ffovemors  of  provinces,  an  office 
previously  filled  only  by  civilians.  A  special  tax  was  levied  throngb> 
oat  the  empire  for  the  support  of  standing  ganiaons  in  all  tiie  prov- 
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inees,  and  these  troops  were  under  military  rulers  of  his  own  race, 
who  shared  the  government  of  the  province  with  the  civil  governor, 
and  were  snborainate  to  Fori^omo  nimself .  In  1192  Yoritomo  was 
f^pointed  Sei^i  Tax  Shogun,  or  eeneralissimo.  He  was  henceforward 
Imown  as  the  Shogun,  With  Uie  death  of  Yoritomo  (1199)  fell  the 
power  of  the  Minamoto. 

1200-1333.  Supremacy  of  the  family  of  Hojo,  The  founder  of  the 
Hojo  ascendency  was  Tokimiasa,  father-in-law  of  Yoritomo^ 
who  exercised  absolute  control  over  the  degenerate  descendants  of 
that  able  Shogun.  None  of  the  HoJo  ever  held  the  office  of  Shoguriy 
but,  vassals  of  a  vassal,  they  ruled  the  Shogun  and  the  Mikado  as 
Yoritomo  had  ruled  the  MDcEuio  alone.  The  line  of  Yoritomo  ended 
in  1219,  when  the  Shogunate  was  transferred  to  the  Fujitvara,  who 
held  it  until  1251,  when  their  vassal-masters  handed  it  over  to  one  of 
the  sons  of  the  reigning  Mikado,  in  whose  family  it  remained  until 
1333. 

Since  the  conquest  of  China  by  the  Mongol-Tatars,  the  victors  had 
kept  the  subjugation  of  Japan  steadily  in  view.  Embassy  after  em- 
bassy had  demanded  submission  and  been  repulsed ;  the  last,  in  1279, 
was  beheaded. 

1281.   InTasion  of  Japan  by  the  Mongol  Tatan. 

Destruction  of  the  armada  by  a  typhoon;  defeat  and  massacre 

of  the  survivors  npon  the  island  of  Taka, 
By  this  repulse  HoJo  Toldmund vron  great  praise;  he  was,  indeed,  a 
man  of  great  capacity  and  good  sense.  After  him,  however,  the  Hojo 
grew  more  and  more  outrageous  in  their  treatment  of  the  Mikado 
until  a  revolt  broke  out,  hoEuied  by  Kusunoki-MasasMge  and  Nitta 
Yoshisadaf  which  ended  in  the 

1333.  Captnre  and  deatmotion  of  S^unaktira,  and  the  exter- 
mination of  the  HoJo  family. 

For  a  time  (1333-1336)  the  Mikado  Go-Daigo  (1319-1338)  was 
monarch  in  fact  as  in  name,  but  his  weakness  cost  him  his  newly 
found  authority. 

Askikaga  Tahaw'h  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  revolt  against  the  HoJo, 
revolted  against  his  new  master,  seized  Kioto,  and  set  up  a  rival 
Mikado  who  appointed  him  Sei-4  Tax  Shogun. 

1336-1392.    "Wax  of  the  Chryaanthemnms, 

between  the  false  Mikado  at  Kioto  and  the  true  Mikado  at 
Yoahino,  each  displaying  the  imperial  emblem,  the  chrysanthemum. 
Peace  was  concluded  in  1392  under  the  condition  that  the  imperial 
throne  should  be  occupied  by  mikados  taken  alternately  from  the 
rival  houses.  The  northern  branch  died  out  after  a  few  generations. 
During  this  period  (since  the  establishment  of  the  Shogun  at 
Kioto)  feudalism  reached  its  full  development.  The  country  was 
divided  among  the  soldiers  of  the  Shogun,  who  held  their  estates  as 
fiefs  from  the  Shogun,  to  whom  they  owed  service.  Gradually  the 
agricultural  and  other  classes  became  attached  to  certain  of  these 
imlitary  lords,  daimios,  and  received  their  lands  from  them  as  fiefs. 
The  taxes  which  supported  the  Mikado  and  the  court  were  absorbed 
by  the  dainUos,  and  the  kug^  was  left  to  abject  poverty.  (^See  p.  $78.) 
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FOURTH  PERIOD. 

FROM  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  CRUSADES  TO  THE  DIS- 
COVERY OF  AMERICA. 

1270-1492. 
§  1.    GEBMANT.  (Sm  p,  SSBS.) 

1273-1347.    Kings  and  Emperors  of  various  houses. 

1273-1291.    Rudolf  I.,  count  of  Hapsburg  and  Kyburg, 

landfiprave  in  Alsaee,  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Helvetia,  was 
elected  by  tne  three  archbishops  of  Mainz,  Cologne  and  Trier  and  the 
count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  Uirongfa  the  influence  of  his  ooosin,  the 
burggrave  Frederic  of  HchenzoUem. 

Strict  enforcement  of  the  public  peace.  War  with  Ottooar,  Idng 
of  Bohemia,  who  had  taken  possession  of  Austria,  after  the  extinction 
of  the  Babenberg  line  (1246),  had  reconqnered  Styria  from  the  Hun- 
garians, and  had  inherited  (Jarinihia  and  Camiola.  Ottocar  was  put 
under  the  ban  and  his  fiefs  proclaimed  forfeited.  Rudolf  took 
Vienna,  and  was  on  the  point  of  crossing  the  Danube  when  Ottocar 
agreed  to  a  treaty  (Nov.,  1276),  whereby  he  abandoned  Austria^ 
htyrioy  Carinthia  and  Camiola,  but  received  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
again  as  fiefs  of  the  empire.  Ottooar  however  soon  renewed  the 
war. 

1278.  Victory  of  Rudolf  on  the  Marchfeld  (near 
ViennaV  Death  of  Ottocar.  Peace  with  the  guardian  of  his 
son  Wenzel  wno  received  Bohemia  and,  later,  Moravia.  Development 
of  the  family  power  of  the  Hapsbnrgs.  Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia, 
given  as  imperial  fle&  to  Rudolf^  sons,  Albert  and  Rudolf.  Carin- 
thia was  ^ven  to  Meinhard,  count  of  TVrol,  Rudolf's  brothex^in-law. 
Campaigns  of  Rudolf  in  Burgundy  and  Swabia,  particularly  against 
Eberhard  of  Wibrtemberg,  In  Swabia  since  the  fall  of  the  I&hen- 
stauf ens  the  most  powerful  princes  were  the  counts  of  Wiirtem- 
berg,  and  the  margraves  of  Baden.  The  du<»l  title  in  Swabia  de- 
scended to  Rudolrs  son  Rudolf,  and  from  him  to  his  son  John 
(Parricida),  but  this  title  designated  only  authority  over  the  Haps- 
burg  estates  in  Swabia.  Formation  of  agreat  number  of  fie&  held 
immediately  of  the  empire  in  Swabia.  Through  the  exertions  of  the 
archbishop  of  Mainz,  Rudolf's  son  Albert  was  not  elected  his  Bncoe»» 
sor,  but  the  choice  fell  on  a  relative  of  the  archbishop^ 

1292-1298.  Adolf  of  Nassau,  whose  reign  was  devoted  to 
the  attempt  to  establish  a  dynastic  power  by  the  aoquintion  of 
Thurii^;ia  and  Meissen  ^in  opposition  to  the  brothers  Frederic  ^ 
and  Diezmann).  Adolf  was  aeposed  at  the  Diet  of  Mainz,  by 
the  influence  of  his  former  pate>n,  the  archbishop  of  Mainz, 

1  The  title  *'  with  the  bitten  cheek  *'  appears  to  have  been  a  later  invention  ; 
his  contemporariee  called  thia  Frederic,  son  of  Margaret,  daughter  of  Frederic 
II.,  by  the  samame  <*  the  Cheerful.'*    See  Wegela,  Fried,  der  Freidige,  1868. 
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witfaoat  the  aprooyal  of  the  archbishoM  of  Cologne  and  Trier 
and  the  count  ralatine.  He  fell  at  (rdOAetm  in  personal  con- 
fiet  with 

1298-1308.  Albert  L,  of  Austria,  son  of  Rudolf  I.  who 
had  been  elected  kbig  by  the  opposing  party.  Alliance  with 
Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  Fraooe,  against  the  Pope.  Albert  tried  in 
vain  to  reoover  Holland  as  a  Taoant  fief  of  the  empire.  Alliance  of 
the  three  ecclesiastical  electors  and  the  count  Palatine  against  the 
king,  who  was  yictoriotts  (1301),  and  reduced  the  princes  to  obedience 
(siege  of  tiie  castle  of  Bingen),  Unsuccessful  wars  with  Bohemia, 
and  with  Frederic  and  Diezmann  of  Meissen,  who  defeated  the  uor 
perial  army  under  the  burggrave  of  Nuremberg  at  Lwilca^  not  far  from 
Altenburg  (1307). 

Albert  was  murdered  by  his  nephew  John  (Parricida)  between  the 
Aar  and  Beuss,  near  ^e  Hapiburg.  His  widow  Elizabeth  and  his 
daughter  Agnes  took  terrible  yei]^;eance  for  this  murder.  Through 
the  uifluence  of  the  archbishop  of  Trier  the  princes  elected  as  king 
his  brother 

1308-1313.    Henry  Vn.,  ootint  of  LUtzelnburg  or  Lux- 
emburg, a  half-Frenchman. 

1309.    The  Swi£N3  Cantons  received  from  Henry  VII.  doc- 
June  3.  umentary  confirmation  of  their  immediate  feudal  re- 
lation to  the  empire. 

Origin  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy. 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cantons,  those  dwelling  in  Schwyz  seem  to 
have  been,  for  the  most  part,yree  peasants  ;  while  in  Uri  and  UrUer" 
wtdden  the  majority  were  in  a  condition  of  servitude,  as  regarded 
either  their  persons  or  their  estates.  The  most  extensive  landowners 
were  monasteries  (e,  g,  the  Frattenmiinster  m  Zurich),  and  nobles  re- 
siding out  of  the  country,  like  the  counts  of  Lemburg  and  those  of 
Hapsburg,  After  the  extinction  of  the  former  (1172),  at  any  rate 
since  the  thirteenth  century,  the  counts  of  Hapsbui^  exercised,  under 
various  legal  titles  as  landgraves  or  advocatels,  fuU  jurisdiction  and 
presided  in  the  assemblies.  Under  the  imperfectly  developed  admin- 
istration of  that  time,  the  holder  of  these  privileges  was  considered 
the  actual  ruler  of  the  country. 

As  early  as  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  cantons  had 
resisted  the  efforts  of  the  Hapsburgers  to  develop  their  stewardship 
into  an  actual  sovereignty  over  them ;  indeed  they  nad  even  attempted 
in  part  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  stewardship  of  the  Haps- 
burgers. In  1231  Henry,  regent  for  his  father  Frederic  II.  in  Ger- 
many Cp.  224),  eranted  the  people  of  Uri  a  charter  which  removed 
tiiem  &om  under  the  protection  of  the  Hapsburgers  and  replaced 
them  under  that  of  the  empire.  In  1240  Frederic  IT.  gave  the  peo- 
ple of  Schwyz  a  charter  which  promised  them  an  immediate  tenure 
irom  the  empire.  After  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
Ihe  Hapsburgers  were  nevertheless  still  ia  possession  of  their  ofi&ce 
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of  ste'wazd  or  advocate  {Vogt)  for  the  eantons.  Rndolf  I.  seems  to 
have  recognized  the  charter  of  Uri^  bat  not  that  of  Schtoyz.  Imme- 
diately upon  his  death,  on  Aug,  1, 1291,  the  cantons  Uri^  Schtoyz^  and 
Nidwalden  (which  was  afterrords  united  with  the  towns  of  Obwidden 
under  the  name  Unterwalden)  concluded  a  perpetual  league.  Al- 
though intended  onl j  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  existing  condi- 
tions, this  lesjrae  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the  Con- 
federacy. By  making  shrewd  use  of  the  oon&sion  that  followed  in 
Germany,  but  not  without  many  changes  of  fortune  (after  the  battle 
of  GiSUheim  (p.  245)  the  cantons  were  obliged  to  recognize  the  su- 
premacy of  tne  Hapsburgers),  the  confederates  in  13(&  attained  the 
object  for  which  their  ancestors  had  striven. 

The  Swiss  narrative,  to  which  the  popular  poetry  has  added  many 
ornaments,  and  which  condenses  the  facts  of  the  gradual  acquirement 
of  an  immediate  relation  to  the  empire  into  a  short  space  of  time, 
and  exaggerates  their  effects,  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  historical 
in  view  of  the  results  of  modem  investigation.^  it  is  first  found  in 
chronicles  which  were  written  between  two  and  three  hundred  years 
after  the  events,  and  is  often  contradicted  by  the  documents.'  Neither 
the  OcUh  on  the  RiUli  (1307,  Werner  Stauffachery  Walther  Fitrsty  Ar- 
nold  Mdchihal),  nor  the  expulsion  of  the  bailiffs  on  the  Ist  of  January 
1308,  is  historically  authenticated. 

The  Swiss  confederacy  was  not  formed  by  the  exertions  of  three  or  6f 
thirty  individuals,  but  was  the  result  of  many  historical  events  which 
united  in  powerfully  assisting  the  energetic  snd  endurins^  efforts  of  the 
inhabitant  of  the  cantons  to  free  t£smselves  from  i3l  foreign  su- 
premacy. 

As  regards  the  story  of  Tell,  it  is  now  established  that  neither  the 
shooting  of  the  apple  from  the  head  of  his  son,  nor  the  murder  of  the 
bailiffGessler  in  the  hollow  way  at  Kiissnacht  can  be  in  any  way  re- 
garded as  an  historical  event.  It  has  been  proved  that  among  the 
Kiissnacht  bailiffs  of  that  time  there  was  no  Uessler.  The  legend  of 
the  shooting  of  the  apple  occurs  five  times  outside  of  the  cantons, 
agreeing  almost  to  the  wording  of  the  answer  which  the  archer  gives 
the  tyrant :  in  Norway ^  in  Iceland^  in  Denmark^  in  Hoktein,  and  on 
the  middle  Rhme^  and,  with  an  altered  motive,  a  sixth  time  in  J?n^ 
land.  Hence  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  a 
common  Grermanic  tradition.  Moreover,  the  resemblsnce  of  the 
Swiss  version  to  the  elder  narrative  of  Saxo  Grammaticus  ^twelfth 
century)  of  the  shot  of  Toko,  tho  Dane,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  in 
the  tenth  century,  is  so  striking  as  to  render  it  probable  that  the  Swiss 
chroniclers  had  that  historian  before  them. 

Whether  a  man  of  the  name  of  Tell  ever  lived  in  Uri  is  a  question 
which  cannot  be  answered  with  certainty  either  in  the  affirmative  or 
the  negative.*    It  is  one,  moreover,  which  has  but  little  interest  when 

1  A.  Huber:  die  WaldttdUe  Uri,  Sckwvt,  UnUrwalden,  1861;  and  Booh- 
bola.  Tell  und  Gettler  in  Sage  und  Getchickte,  1877. 

*  The  honor  of  having  first  used  this  fact  aft^r  a  true  scientific  fashion  to  dis- 
prove the  tradition  belong  to  the  Swiss  historian  Kopp  ( Urhunden  zwr  Ge- 
tchichte  der  tidgenOmichen  BOnde,  1885  and  1857;  /2e»cA«^esc&icAto,  1845-1858). 

*  According  to  the  investigations  of  Kopp,  who  examined  all  the  archives  in 
Uri,  and  BoohhoU  (p.  S57,  note),  the  Utter  is  almost  certainly  the  case. 
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it  is  admitted  that  the  main  features  of  the  legend  ave  nnhistarioaL 
It  is  noteworthy  tiutt  Tell,  even  in  the  legend,  plays  no  part  at  all  in 
the  oonunon  insurrection,  after  the  mnrder  of  the  bailiff.  It  was  not 
until  later,  when  the  Swiss  had  actually  worked  out  their  freedom, 
that  his  deed  was  invented,  and  surrounded  by  the  halo  of  popular 
belief,  his  name  made  a  symbol  of  Swiss  energy  and  love  of  freedom 
The  Tell  chapels  and  the  memorial  feBthals  are  no  proof  that  Tell  was 
an  historical  perlsonage,  since  the  erection  of  the  former  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  latter  can  be  shown  to  date  from  a  time  when  the  tradi* 
tion  was  already  fully  deyeloped.  The  document  concemiujg  a  publio 
meeting  of  1388,  when  more  than  a  hundred  people  are  said  to  have 
declared  that  they  knew  TeU,  is  evidently  a  laier  mterpolation. 
1310.  Henry's  son,  John^  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Bohemia  by 
the  national  assembly,  in  spite  of  the  claims  of  the  Hapsburg- 
ers,  whereby  the  Lut^lnburgers  acquired  a  family  power. 
1310^1313.  Heme's  Roman  expedition.  He  was  crowned  king  of 
Italy  in  Pavia,  and  emperor  in  Bome  (1312). 

1314-1347.    Ludwiff  of  Upper  Bavaria  at  war  with 

1314-1330.    Frederio  of  Austria,  son  of  Albert 

1315.  Victory  of  the  Swiss  confederates  in  the  pass  between  lake 
Not.  15.    Aaeri  and  the  mountain  Morgarten  over  Leojfoid  ofAuS" 

iriOf  Frederic's  brother.    The  flower  of  the  Austrian  chivalry 
(1600  in  number)  slaughtered. 
Dec.  9.    Renewal  of  the  league  between  Uri^  Schwyz  and  Untenpalden 
at  Brunnen, 

1316.  Recognition  of  the  immediate  dependence  of  the  cantons 
upon  me  empire,  by  Idns  Ludwig.    During  the  fourteenth 

and  fifteenth  centuries  the  people  generally  bought  off  the  ever 
dimiuiflhing  rights  of  the  lanaed  monasteries.  Rapid  growth  of  the 
league  of  the  confederates,  which  was  joined  by  one  alter  another  of 
the  remainiag  districts,  who  thus  withdrew  themselves  from  the  control 
of  the  territorial  lords.  At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  Austria 
had  been  entirely  driven  out  of  the  lands  south  of  the  Rhine.  After 
1340  no  imperial  bailiff  is  mentioned  in  the  cantons,  which  in  conse- 
quence of  the  weakness  of  the  imperial  power  soon  became  republics, 
so  that  the  proclamation  of  the  mdependence  of  Switzerland  in  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  was  only  the  legal  recognition  of  a  state 
of  things  which  had  long  existed  in  tact. 

1322.  Battle  at  Ampfing  near  Muhldorf.  Frederio  of  Austria  de- 
feated and  captured  (^Schtoqfpermann  *  the  story  is  probably 
nnhistoric). 

1324.  Ludwig  gave  the  mark  Brandenburg,  which  had  reverted  by 
the  extinction  of  the  Askanianline,  to  his  son  Ludwig,  whom  he 
afterwards  married  with  Margaret  MauUasch^  the  heiress  of 
Tyrol  and  Carinikia, 

1325.  frederio  set  at  liberty  upon  renouncing  his  claim  to  the  throne. 
He  surrendered  himself  again  as  prisoner,  was  made  co-regent 
by  Ludwig,  died  1330. 

1327-1^0.  Ludwiff^s  Roman  expedition.  Crowned  emperor  in  Rome. 
(Anti-pope  NichoUu  F.) 
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Th»  BlAotoral  meeting  at  Rense  (1338)  declared  eyeiy  legally 
elected  German  king  to  be  thereby  oonatitated  Roman  emperor^ 
even  without  papal  coronation. 

The  violent  means  adopted  by  Ladwig  to  increase  his  domestio 
power  led,  a  year  before  nis  dea^bh,  to  the  election  of  Charles,  son  of 
John,  Idng  of  Bohemia  (f  1346  in  the  battle  of  Crectf),  Charles  was 
not  uniyersally  recognized  until  after  Ludwig's  death. 

1347-1437.     Emperors  of  the  Luzemburg  —  Bohe- 
mian Une. 

1347-1378.    Charles  IV. 

A  prince  with  nothing  knightly  in  his  character,  but  wise  in 
statecraft,  and  shrewd  in  calculation  ;  a  scholar  (he  studied  at  Buns 
and  Bologna,  spoke  and  wrote  Bohemian,  German,  Latin,  French, 
Italian).  War  with  the  Bavarian  party.  In  opposition  to  Ludwig 
there  appeared  in  Brandenburg  the  false  Waldemar  (1348-1350),  who 
was  assisted  by  Charles. 


founded  a  unhreraity,  after  the  pattern  of  that  in  Paris,  at  Praguei 
the  first  in  Germany.    The  Bavanan  party  elected  in  opposition 

1349.  Oilntber  of  Schwarzburg,  king  of  Germany,  but  he  died  in 
Jan.    June  of  the  same  year  (poisoned  Y). 

Plagae  (Black  Death)  in  Grermany,  and  throughout  nearly  all 
Europe.    Persecutions  of  the  Jews.    Flagellants. 
1353.  Berne  joined  the  Swiss  confederacy  which  now  included  Uri^ 
Schwyz,  UrUenocdden,  Lucerne,  Zurich^  Glarus,  Zug,  and  Bemef 
the  so-called  eight  old  cantons. 

1354-1355.    Charles's  first  expedition  to  Rome.     He  was  crowned 
emperor  at  Rome  with  a  humiliating  ceremony. 
Silesia  and  Lower  Lusatia  (^Niederlausitz)  united  with  Bohemia. 

1356.   Ck>lden  Bull.^    Fnndamental  law  of  the  empire. 

The  election  of  the  emperor  was  definitively  intrusted  to  the 
•even  electors,  who  had  practically  exercised  this  right  for  a  long 
time ;  ^  three  ecclesiastics :  1.  Archbishop  of  Mainz  (arch-chanceUor 
of  Germany)  ;  2.  Archbishop  of  Trier  (arch-chancellor  of  Burgundy) ; 
3.  Archbishop  of  Cologne  (arch-chancellor  of  Italy)  ;  four  secu' 
lar:  4.  King  of  Bohemia  ^rcb-seneschal) ;  5.  Count  Pialatine  of  the 
Rhine  (arch-steward);  6.  Duke  of  Sazon- Wittenberg  (arch-mar- 
shall);  7.  Margrave  of  Brandenburg  (arch-chamberlain).  Estab- 
lishment of  the  indivisibility  and  inalienableness  of  the  electoral 
states,  which  were  made  hereditary  in  the  male  line  and  received  cer- 
tain regalia  (primlegiuin  de  non  appeUandoy  etc.).  The  electoral  vote 
went  with  the  land. 

1  So  called  from  the  gold  case  which  contained  the  seal. 

3  The  electoral  vote  had  been  disputed  between  the  two  Saxon  lines  and 
the  two  lines  of  Wittelsbach.  It  was  now  assigned  to  Snxon-Wittenbtrg  toA 
the  County  Palatinty  but  refused  to  Saxon-Lau€fiImrg  and  Bavarid. 
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1363.    Austria  aoqnued  TyroL     The  heireaB  of  Tyrol,  Margaret 
MauUatcht  who  outlived  her  husband,  the  Bavarian  Ludwig, 
elector  of  Brandenburg  (p.  247\  and  her  only  son,  Meinkard,  gave 
her  coontj  after  the  latter^  deatn  to  duke  Biuiolf  of  Austria, 

1368.  Second  expedition  of  Charles  to  Italy  in  alliance  with  the  Pope 
against  the  Visoonti. 

1373.  By  the  treaty  of  FOrstenwaUUj  Otto  the  Finne  (lazv),  the  last 
Bavarian  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  transferred  tne  mark  to 
Charles  IV.,  in  return  for  an  annuity. 

Zieagaes  of  the  Cities. 

The  Hanaeatlo  League.  The  union  of  several  seaports  and  trad* 
ing  cities,  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Elbe,  formed  in  the  thirteenth 
eentuiy  (between  1265  and  1262  ?),  was  the  beginning  of  this  league.^ 
Separate  alliance  between  Ldbeck  and  Hambyrg, 

In  the  fourteenth  century  the  league  attained  wide  extent  and 
great  power.  After  this  time  the  name  Hanaa  (L  e.  trade  guild)  was 
commonlv  applied  to  the  league.  Since  1360  over  ninety  cities  ex- 
tending from  the  mouth  of  the  Schelde  to  Esthonia,  besides  many 
inland  cities  (e.  ft.  Magdeinirg,  BerUn,  Thorn),  belonged  to  the  Hansa. 
Object  of  the  alliance :  common  defense,  securitv  of  sea  and  land 
routes,  settiement  of  disputes  between  members  by  arbitration,  ac- 
quirement and  maintenance  of  trading  privileges  in  foreign  countries. 
Capital  of  the  league  :  LCkbeok.  Division  of  the  league  into  three, 
afterwards  four,  quarters :  1.  Pruman  and  Liocnianj  principal  town, 
Dantzig;  2.  Wendicy  including  also  the  cities  of  Mecklenbwrgy  Pomr 
merania,  and  the  Marches ;  chief  towd,  Ldbeck;  3.  Saxon;  chief  town, 
Brunswick:  4.  Wes^phalian;  chief  town,  Cologne,  Principal  trading 
ground,  all  northern  Europe.  Principal  trading  stations :  Novgoroa, 
Stockholmj  Wisby  (in  Grotluand),  Bergen^  Bruges,  London,  Ships  of 
war  (Priogschijfe), 

1361.  War  with  Waldemar  lY.,  king  of  Denmark,  under  the  conduct 
of  the  burghermaster  of  Lube&,  John  Wittenborg,  who  captured 
and  plundered  Copenhagen,  but  was  afterwards  defeated  before  Hd^ 
nngborg,  and,  in  consequence,  beheaded  at  Lubeck. 

1367-1370.  Second  war  with  Waldemar  IV.  The  king  compelled  to 
fly.  Copenhagen,  Helsingor,  and  other  cities  conquered.  A 
glorious  and  advant^g;eous  peace  for  the  Hansa,  concluded  at  Stral- 
sund,  ended  the  war. 

The  League  of  Rhine  dtiee,  founded  about  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  centunr  (league  of  Worms  and  Mainz),  to  insure  stricter 
enforcement  of  we  public  peace,  comprised  at  various  times  more 
than  seventy  cities,  not  all  upon  tiie  Rhine  (e.  g.  Bremen,  Regenshurg, 
Nuremberg) ;  both  temporal  and  spiritual  prmces  joined  the  league. 

The  Svrabian  city  league  concluded  in  1376,  particularly  as  a  de- 
fense against  the  counts  of  Wiirtemberg.  Eherhard  the  Greiner  (t.  e. 
Quarreler),  also  called  Rauschihart.    (Uhland'a  ballads.) 

1  Unions  of  G«nnan  merchants  in  foreign  conntries  under  this  name  had  long 
eutted,  the  oldest  being  in  London. 
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Assooiatlona  of  Nobles  fonnded  by  members  of  the  middle 
nobflity,  the  imperial  knights,  partioularly  in  Swabia,  Franconia,  and 
on  the  Rhine,  to  TtminffLin  their  independence  against  the  cities  on  the 
one  hand  and  against  the  higher  nobiutjr,  the  princes  of  the  empire,  who 
were  everywhere  trying  to  acquire  territorial  sovereignty  on  tne  other. 
The  princes  of  the  empire  were  either  spiritual  (archbtshopSf  three  of 
whom  were  electors  (p.  248),  Inshopif,  abbots),  or  secular  (^dukes,  counts- 
paUUiney  margraves,  burggraves).  The  following  associations  of  nobles 
deserye  mention :  the  martifisvdgel  (named  after  the  day  of  their 
union),  the  ScKUgler,  the  Ldwenbund, 

1377.  Beginning  of  the  wars  between  the  cities  and  the  nobles. 
Battle  of  RetUlingen.    Brilliant  victoiy  of  the  Swabian  league 

(CTZm,  the  capital)  over  Ulridif  son  of  Eberhard.  The  Swabian  league 
recognized  by  the  emperor. 

1378.  Death  of  Charles  IV.,  after  he  had  so  divided  his  lands  among 
his  three  sons  that  Wemel  received  Bohemia  and  Silesia  (Ztiz- 

emburg  fell  to  him  afterwuds  also),  Sigismund,  the  mark  of  Branden- 
burg, John,  Lusatia.  In  Moravia  two  nephews  of  Charles,  Prokop 
and  Jobst,  were  margraves.  The  election  to  the  Grerman  throne  haid 
already  fallen  upon 

1378-1400.    Wenzel,  Charles  IV.'s  oldest  son. 

1381.  The  Swabian  league  united  with  that  of  the  Rhine,  and  afte^ 
wards  entered  into  alliance  with  a  part  of  the  Swiss  confed- 
eracy. 

1384.  Wenzel  proclaimed  a  new  public  peace,  the  so-called  Heidd- 
ber^er  StcUlung  (Stallung^fs  preserve  of  game,  etc.),  for  four 
years,  which,  however,  was  broken  after  the  &ag  had  returned  to 
Bohemia. 


Leopold  of  Austria,  who,  in  the  division  of  Hapsburg  estates  had    _ 
ceivea  the  western  lands,  attacked  the  Swiss  confederacy  in  alliance 
with  the  south  German  nobility.    In  the 

1386.  Battle  of  Sempach  (ArruM  von  Winkekied  P),^  he 
was  defeated  and  lost  his  life.  His  second  son,  Leopold^ 
renewed  the  war  and  was  defeated  in  the 

1388.  Battle  of  Nafels,  by  the  men  of  Olarus  and  Schwyz,  The 
war  with  the  cities  broke  out  anew.  Eberhard  the  Greiner 
defeated  the  Swabian  cities  at  D6ffingen,  where  his  son  Ulrich 
fell.  Rupert,  count  Palatine,  defeated  the  Rhine  towns  at 
Worms.  These  victories  restored  the  superiority  of  the 
princes  over  the  cities. 

1389.  riTew  public  peace  for  eight  years  proclaimed  by  Wenzel  at 
the  council  of  the  princes  at  iiger, 

Wenzel,  who  was  hated  in  Bohemia  for  his  cruelty  and  indolence, 
and  had  been  several  times  made  a  prisoner  in  civil  quarrels,  was  de- 
posed by  a  section  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  (1400).  He  died 
1419  as  king  of  Bohemia. 

1  See  O.  Bleissner,  dis  QnuXUn  mr  Bempachtr  Bchlackt  vnd  die  Winkelried' 
sage,  1873. 
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1400-1410.  Rupert,  Oouat  Palatine, 

who  was  barely  able  to  make  the  royal  authority  respected 
within  his  own  part^. 

1401.  Unsncoessfol  expedition  to  Italy.  The  German  army  was  de- 
feated at  Brescia  by  John  Cfaleazxo  Viscanti,  whom  Wenzelhad 
appointed  hereditary  duke  of  Milan  (1396^. 

1409.  In  consequence  of  the  Hussite  troubles  (p.  252)  in  Frasue 
and  a  chanse  in  the  university  statutes,  aU  Germans,  profes- 
sors and  students  alike  (5000  in  nnmbe^,  left  the  uniyersity 
of  Prague  and  went  to  Leipzig,  where  Frederic  the  Warlike  of 
Meissen  founded  a  university. 
The  council  of  Pisa,  convened  to  restore  Pftpal  unity  (Pope  Cfreaory 

XII,,  against  Pope  Benedict  XIIL),  elected  Alexander  F.  as  a  third 

Pope,  not  having  been  able  to  induce  the  former  two  to  abdicate. 

1410-1437.   Si^riBmund,  brother  of  Wenzel, 

in  right  of  his  wife,  daughter  of  Ludwiff  the  Great,  king  of 
Hungary,  margrave  of  Brandenburg  since  the  deaih  of  Charles  lY. 
Sigismund  was  at  first  elected  by  the  votes  of  Trier,  the  County 
Palatine,  and  Brandenburg,  whose  vote  he  himself  cast  through  his 
plenipotentiary  Frederic,  burgarave  of  Nuremberg.  The  other  princes 
elected  Jobst  of  Moravia  (f  1411^.  Bvthe  skillful  management  of  his 
plenipotentiary,  and  the  recognition  of  the  successor  of  Alexander  Y ., 
/oftn  XXIII.,  Sigismund  gained  the  votes  of  the  opposition  at  a 
second  election,  went  to  Itahr,  fought  unsuccessfully  with  Venice  and 
Milan,  but  induced  Pope  cfohn  aXIII.,  who  was  hard  pressed  by 
Naples,  to  summon  an  CDCumenical  council  in  Cterman  territory. 

1414-1418.    Counoil  of  Constanoe  (Kostnits). 

At  once  a  council  of  the  empire  and,  in  a  certain  way,  a  Euro- 
pean congress,  visited  by  Italian,  Grerman,  French,  English,  and  after- 
wards by  Spanish  prelates  (5  patriarchs,  33  cardinals,  200  arch- 
bishops and  bishops),  and  by  numerous  princes  with  imposing  trains, 
so  that  at  times  there  were  as  many  as  SM),000  strangers  in  the  city. 

The  council  had  three  objects  :  1.  Suppression  of  heresy  (causa 
fidd),  2.  Healing  of  the  schism  (causa  unumis).  3.  Reformation  of 
the  church  (causa  reformatUmis).^ 

The  par^  of  reform  secured  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  voting 
by  nations,  dfermans,  French,  English,  Italian,  having  eacn  one  common 
vote.  Pope  John  XXIII.,  who  appeared  in  person,  was  first  induced 
to  public  abdication,  but  afterwurds  escaped  to  Schaffhausen  with  the 
help  of  Frederic,  duke  of  Austria,  who  oeing  put  under  the  ban  was 
forced  to  submit.  Upon  the  motion  of  (Sanson,  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  tne  council  proclaimed  its  superiority  over  the 
Pope,  but  proceeded  to  take  up  the  causa  fdei  next.  Condemnation 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Englishman  Widif  (1327-1384)  (opposition 
to  confession,  transubetantiation,  and  absolution),  and  the  chief  mis- 
sionarv  and  developer  of  this  doctrine,  John  Hus  (a  Bohemian  of 
Czechish  descent,  bom  at  Hussinec,  1369 ;  1396,  professor ;  1409,  reo* 

1  Of.  flflbler,  dis  Konttamer  Reformation,  1M7. 
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tor  of  the  UniyeTsity  of  Fragile  ;  since  1412  under  the  ban),  who,  re- 
lying upon  a  safe  conduct  &om  the  emperor,  had  appeared  in  Con- 
stance. Hub  burnt  (July,  1415,  his  friend  Hieronymus  of  Praffue, 
1416).  After  the  execution  of  Hus,  the  causa  vnionis  was  again  tiOEen 
up.  John  XXIII.  was  deposed ;  Qregory  XII.  abdicated  yoluntarihr. 
Sigismund  went  to  Spain  to  secure  the  abdication  of  Benedict  Xlfl. 
During  the  lone  absence  of  the  emperor,  discussion  of  the  canaa  ref' 
armatUmis.  After  Sigismund's  return  (1417)  Benedict  XIII.  was 
deposed  by  the  council. 

It  was  now  demanded  by  the  party  of  reform  that  a  thorough  re- 
form of  the  church  in  all  its  parts  should  precede  the  election  of  a 
new  Pope  ;  the  Ultramontanes  {%.  e.  the  Italians),  reinforced  by  the 
Spaniards  as  &Jifth  nation,  succeeded  in  bringing  about  an  immediate 
election,  so  that  the  reform  feU  through.  Martin  V.  elected  Pope, 
Nov.  1417  (although  with  the  condition  :  de  Jienda  reformatione  post 
electionemy,  dissolved  the  council  1418,  as  an  agreement  could  not  be 
reached.  The  three  concordats  which  were  concluded  with  the  Ger- 
warn,  the  English,  and  th«  Bomaoi).  brought  about  no  real  aboUtion 
of  abuses. 

At  Constance  in  1415  Sigismund  invested  Frederic  burggrave  of 
Nuremberg  with  the  mark  Srandenbur?,  the  electoral  vote,  and  the 
ofiBce  of  archchamberlain,  as  a  reward  lor  the  important  services  he 
had  done  him  (especiallv  at  his  election),  and  the  empire.  The  cere 
mony  of  investiture  took  place  in  1417.^ 

1423.  After  the  extinction  of  the  Askanian  house,  Sigismund  in- 
vested Frederic  the  WarWce,  of  the  house  of  TFettm,  margrave 
of  Meissen,  with  the  electoral  duohy  of  Saxony  (Witteii' 
berg). 

1419-1436.  Hussite  War. 

Terrible  indignation  of  the  Bohemians  at  the  execution  of 
Hus.  His  followers,  the  HussiteSf  also  called  Utraquists,  because 
they  demanded  communion  in  both  kinds,  bread  and  wine  (stib 
utraque  specie),  for  the  laity  as  well  as  for  the  clergy,  attempted  to 
spread  their  ooctrine,  which  the  eouncil  had  rejecteo,  by  force.  Re- 
volt in  Prague.  Ziska  leader  of  the  Hussites.  After  the  death  of  king 
Wenzel  (1419),  Sigismund  was  heir  to  the  Bohemian  throne.  He 
was  crowned  m  Prague,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  the  country. 
The  imperial  troops  were  driven  back  as  they  entered  Bohemia 
(1421).  Sigismund  was  disgracefully  defeated  (1422)  at  Deutsch-Brod. 
The  Hussites  ravaged  the  neighbonng  countries  (skiUful  use  of  gun^ 
powder  and  clumsy  cannon  ;  ramparts  of  wagons).  The  coun- 
cU  of  Basel  (1431-1449)  conduded  a  treaty  with  the  moderate  Hus- 
sites (Calixtinians),  (compact  of  Prague  liSS")  ;  the  Taborites,  whose 
leaders  (the  two  Prcicops)  fell  m  battie,  were  defeated  and  annihilated 
at  Bdhnwfch-Brod  (1434\ 
1420-1460.  Epoch  of  tne  greatest  power  of  the  secret  tribunals  of 

Westphalia  (VehmgeridUe), 

1  The  mortgaging  the  mark  for  a  sum  of  money  was  only  a  form.  There 
was  no  saUj  only  a  *' remunerative  preient.'*  Cf.  Biedel,  Uuch.  det  PreusL 
KdrUgthautett  11.  269. 
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1438-1740.  Bmperors  of  the  House  of  HapsbnrGr, 

1438-1439.  Albert  n.,  son-in-law  of  SupBrnnnd,  whom  he  sncoeded 
in  Bohemia  and  Hungary  as  well,  <ued  after  returning  from  an 
expedition  against  the  Torks. 

1440-1493.  Frederio  m.  (IV.)f^  coiisin  of  Albert, 

the  last  emperor  who  was  crowned  in  Rome  (1452^  He  was 
powerless  both  in  Germany  and  in  his  own  lands,  and  involyed  in  war 
with  his  brothers. 

JEneoi  SUvius  Piccolomini  (when  Pope,  Phts  IL),  his  adviser. 
Civil  war  in  Switzerland ;  Zurich  allied  with  Austria  (1440-1446). 
The  troops  of  Zurich  defeated  by  the  confederates.  Zurich  besieged. 
At  the  request  of  Frederio,  Charles  VII.  of  France  sent  the  Dauphin 
(sdPterwajds  Louis  XI.),  with  the  unbridled  bands  of  the  Armagnac9, 
against  Basel,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Ziirich.  Heroio  death  of  1600 
Confederates  at  St.  Jaoob  (1444).  Peace  with  France.  Since 
their  victory  at  Rapaz  "(1446)  over  tfaie  German  troops,  the  Swiss  con- 
federacy was  practically  independent.  Kative  kings  elected  in  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia  (1457)  whom  Frederic  was  obliged  to  recognize. 

The  reforms  resolved  upon  in  the  Council  of  Basel  (1431-1449) 
were  abandoned  by  the  Concordat  of  Vienna  oonduded  with  Pope 
Eugenius  IV.  (1446). 

About  1450  John  Gutenberg  *  practised  (at  Mamz)  the  art  of 
printing.     (Johann  Fust^  Peter  Sehoffer), 

Frederio,  obliged  to  five  up  parts  of  the  duchy  of  Austria  to  his 
brother  and  his  cousin,  besieffed  by  them  in  Vienna,  and  released  by 
George  Podiebrad,  kinff  of  B^iemia  (1462). 

The  marriaee  of  Frederic's  son,  archduke  Maximilian^  with  Mary^ 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold^  duke  of  Burgundy  (f  1477), 
cauMd  several  wars  with  France,  and,  after  the  death  of  A^ry  (1482), 
with  the  revolted  Netherlands.  Maximilian,  however,  succeeded  m 
keeping  the  Burgundian  inheritance  for  his  son  by  Mary,  the  arch* 
duke  PhiUp.  Only  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  Qa  Bourgogne^  capital 
Dijon)y  fell  to  France. 

Frederio  HI.,  involved  in  a  war  with  Matthias  Corvinusy  lane  of 
Hungary,  was  driven  out  of  Austria  and  restored  by  MaTimilian  (only 
after  the  death  of  Corvinus,  1490).  MaTimilian,  after  the  extinction 
of  a  branch  line,  received  Tyrol^  which  the  house  of  Hapsburg  had 
aoqnired  in  1363  (p.  249),  and  at  Frederic's  death  was  in  possession 
of  all  the  Austrian  lands.  (Seep,  SOOJ) 

^  If  Frederic  of  Austria^  opponent  and  oo-ngent  of  I^odwls  of  Bavaria,  be 
counted,  he  was  Frederic  IV. 

*  His  family^  name  was  OensJIeiteh:  the  name  Ouienberg  was  that  of  his 
mother's  patrician  family.  The  claim  Drought  forward  in  the  Netherlands  that 
Lortnz  Janmon  ( Cotter)  in  Haarlem  was  the  tme  inventor  of  printing  (1498)  has 
been  proved  by  Van  der  Iiinde  to  rest  npon  a  forgery.  His  investigations 
assign  Fiui  and  especially  SehSffer  a  much  lees  important  position  than  has 
been  commonly  attnbuted  to  them. 
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§  2.    FRANCE.  (See  p.  »S7,) 

1270-1285.  PhlUp  m^  U  Hardi,  the  Rash.    A  quiet  reign  whose 
troubles  were  mostly  from  outside.    Sicilian  Vespers  (p.  226). 
Philip  married  his  son, 
1285-1314.  PiaUp  IV.,  U  Bei,  the  JFbtr,  with  Johanna,  heiieas  of 
Nayarre. 
Systematic  introduction  and  development  of  the  Civil  (Roman) 
Law.    Increased  importance  of  parliament,  from  which  ecclesiastics 
were  removed  in  1287  ;  in  1302  it  was  fixed  at  Paris.    (The  French 
parliament  was  a  oourt,  not  a  legislature). 

Agreement  between  Philip  and  Edward  /.,  of  England,  Edward 
renouncing  his  claims  upon  Normandy  and  receiving  from  Philip 
10,000  livres  and:  a  guarantee  of  non-forfeiture  f or^^e  rest  of  his 
French  fiefs. 

1292-1293.    Conflicts  between  English  and  Norman  sailors  ;  sack  of 
La  Rochelle.    Edward  7.  of  Enp^land,  summoned  before  the 
court  of  his  suzerain,  sent  instead  his  brother,  earl  of  Lancas- 
ter, who  surrendered  Qwenne  to  Philip  as  security  for  a  satis- 
factory arrangement.     Philip,  hereupon,  declared  Edward's 
fiefs  forfeited,  by  reason  of  his  non-appearance. 
1294-1297.    War  between  France  and  England,  carried  on  in  Gas- 
cony  and  in  Flanders,  Philip  being  successful  in  both  fields. 
1299,  June  19.    Peace  was  concluded  between  France  and  England 
at  MontreuHsur-Mer,  on  the  basis  of  nresent  possession  as  re- 
garded territory.    Marriage  of  Edward  I.  and  margaret,  sister 
of  Philip  IV.  (see  below). 
1296-1304.  Quarrel  with  Pope  Boniface  YIIL    The  strife  originated 
in  the  king's  need  of  money,  owing  to  the  growing  central- 
ization of  government,  which  led  him  to  tax  ecclesiastical  property. 
Bull,  *'  Clericis  Udcos,**  forbidding  the  clergy  to  pay  taxes  to  the  secular 
government  without  consent  of  the  Pope  (1296).    Philip  replied  by 
an  ordinance  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  money  or  valuables  from 
the  kingdom  without  uie  king's  permission.    Fjrom  these  extreme 
positions  the  princes  gradually  retreated  until  a  reconciliation  was 

5atched  up.  As  a  private  man  the  Pope  became  arbitrator  between 
^hilix^  and  Edward,  and  secured  two  thirds  of  Aquitaine  to  France, 
whicn  was,  however,  again  transferred  to  Ens^land  by  a  marriage 
treaty,  wherein  Edward  was  betrothed  to  Philips  sister  Margaret,  and 
his  son,  Edward  (II.)  to  Philip's  daughter  Jsahelle.  Flanders  an- 
nexed to  France. 
The  quarrel  between  the  king  and  the  Pope  broke  out  afresh  in 

1301.  The  bull  '<  AuscuUa  /?^t,'^  wherein  the  Pope  asserted  his  su- 
premacy over  all  kings,  ^as  burned  by  Philip's  order.  Remonstrance 
of  the  estates  of  France  with  the  Pope  (1302). 

Revolt  of  Flanders.    The  French  army  of  feudal  barons  was  totally 
defeated  by  Flemish  citizens  in  the 

1302.  July  1.  Battle  of  Courtrai  (^Day  of  the  Spurs). 

Four  thousand  gilt  spurs  were  captured  oy  the  victors.  So 
many  fiefs  were  vacated  that  Philip  saw  ttie  royal  power  considera- 
bly  strengthened. 


^ 
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Pablioatioo  of  the  decretal  *'Unam  Sanctam'*  (Nov.  18,  1302) 
claiming  the  supremacj  of  the  spiritual  power  over  the  temporal ; 
this  was  followed  by  a  threat  of  excommnnicatioiL  In  France  the 
List  bull  was  seized,  and  violent  measures  taken  against  the  Pope.  On 
Sept.  7,  1303,  Bontfcux  VIII.  was  seized  at  Anagni  by  the  king's 
adviser,  Nogeret^  and  Sdarra  CoUmna^  and  treated  wi&  indignity. 
He  waj9  shortly  released  by  a  popular  uprising,  but  finding  Rome  on 
his  return  in  French  hands,  fell  01  and  oied. 

Philip  recognized  the  independeuoe  of  nanderB  (1305,  June  5). 

Benedict  Xi,  dying,  after  nine  months  Philip  secured  the  election  of 
a  Frenchman  as  CSnent  V,  Reconciliation  of  the  church  with  the 
king. 

1309.  Removal  of  the  papal  residence  to  Avignon  (1309-1376). 
1307.  Arrest  of  all  Knights  Templars  in  France.  Trial  of  the  knights 
on  various  charges  of  immorality  and  heretical  doctrines  and 
practices.  By  the  free  use  of  hearsi^  evidence  and  of  torture,  their 
condemnation  was  secured,  and  fifty-four  were  burned.  Abolition  of 
the  order  (1312)  by  th^  Pope.  Execution  of  the  g^rand  master, 
Jacques  de  MoUdj  confiscation  of  the  lands  of  the  templars.  Annexa- 
tion of  Lyons,  hitherto  independent  through  the  very  number  of  her 
claimants,  to  France  (1312).  Death  of  Philip,  Nov.  29, 1314. 
1814-1316.  Louis  X.  U  Hutin^  the  Quarrelsome^  throngh  his 
mother  heir  of  Navarre.  His  uncle,  Charles  of  Vahis,  was  the 
true  ruler.  Execution  of  Philip's  minister,  De  Marigni.  Serfs  per- 
mitted to  purchase  their  freedom.  {Comme  seUm  U  droit  de  nature 
chacun  doit  naktre  franc),    Louis  died  June  5, 1316.    His  brother 

1316-1322.    PhiUp  V.  h  Long,  the  TaU, 

was  appointed  regent  for  the  queen,  who  was  with  child.  On 
the  death  of  Uie  queen's  son,  soon  after  biirth,  Philip  proclaimed  him- 
self king,  and  to  put  aside  the  claims  of  Jeanne,  daughter  of  Louis  X., 
he  decreed  that  on  the  basis  of  ancient  Prankish  law,^  no  female  could 
succeed  to  the  throne  of  France  (the  Balio  law). 

Excesses  of  the  Pastoureaux  suppressed  by  force.  Attacks  upon 
the  lepers  and  the  Jews, 

Acquisition  of  Douay,  OrcUes^  RysseL  from  Flanders.  Philip  died 
Jan.  $  1322,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 

1322-1328.    Charles  IV.,  the  Faw, 

Died  January  31, 1328,  without  male  issue.  Jeanne,  daughter 
of  Louu  X.,  receivea  Navarre.    In  France,  according  to  the  Salic  law, 

the 

1  Lear  SaUea,  tit  42, 6.  De  terra  vero  ialica  in  muUerem  nulhpcrtio  transit, 
sed  hoc  virilit  teacus  acquirH,  This  pplies  ttrictlv  to  aUodifU  poeaeaaionB,  ana 
not  to  fiefs  or  to  the  crown. 
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1328*1498  (1589).    House  of  Valois,  a  younger  line  of 
the  Capets,  succeeded. 

JjoalM  VHZ.,  1S98-1S9S. 

! 

Iioais  rs..  St.  Loois,  Charles,  count  of  Anjon  and  Provenot, 

1S26-1270.  ancestor  of  the  kings  of  Naples. 

I 

Fliillp  m.,  le  Hardi,  Robert  (6th  son),  count  of  Clermont^ 

1270-1385.  ancestor  of  the  Bourbons. 

I 

Philip  IV.,  le  Bel,       Charles,  count  of  Yalois,     Louis,  count  of  Et- 
1286-18U.              ancestor  of  the  house  ox  reus. 
! Valois.  I 

IiootoX^   Philip  v.,    Charles  IV.,    Isabelle     I 
le  Hutin.     le  Long.        le  Bel.  m.  Bd-    Philip  VX, 

1314-1316.  1316-im    1322-1328         ward  H.  1328-1350. 
(  I  of  England.  i 

daughters,     daughter.  |  | 

Xdword  m.,    John  II., 


Jeanne,  John, 

queen  of  1316. 

Navarre.  lived  seven  days. 


of  England.        le  Bon, 
1350-1364. 


1328-1350.    Philip  VI.,  nephew  of  Philip  rV. 

Philip  was  the  choice  of  the  f  eadal  barons,  who  had  regained 
somewhat  of  their  old  power  since  the  death  of  PhUip  the  Fatr,  but 
bis  tyranny  alienated  his  yassals,  while  his  oppressive  exactions  ham- 
pered trade  and  deprived  him  of  the  hearty  support  of  the  cities. 
Qoarrel  with  Edward  m.  of  England,  springing  oat  of  the  claim  of 
the  English  soverei&na  to  the  French  crown  through  his  mother,  7m- 
beUe,  daughter  of  Philip  IV.  (see  the  genealogy).  Alliance  with 
ScoUand.    Outbreak  of  the 

1889-1453.  Hundred  years  War  between  France  and 
En^bud.  (FraissaH  1337-1410  (?),  chronicler  of  the  war.) 

Naval  victory  of  the  English  and  their  aUies,  the  Flemish  (Jacob 
van  ArteoMe),  at  Sluys  (1340). 

Contested  succession  in  Bnttany  ;  John  de  Montfort,  one  claimant, 
obtained  the  aid  of  Edward,  and  recognized  him  as  king  of  France. 
(Heroism  of  Marguerite^  countess  of  l£>iitfort.)'  Landing  of  Edward 
in  Normandy  (1346). 

1346.  Battle  of  Cr^y,  in  Picardy. 

August  26.  Victory  of  the  English.  Use  of  cannon  (?).  Death  of 
the  blind  king,  John  ofjoohemia,  the  father  of  Charles  lY.^ 

1347.  Capture  of  Calais  (story  of  the  interoession  of  Queen  PMLippa), 

1  Recent  investigators  reject  the  story  that  the  fifteen-year-old  Prince  of  Wales 
(the  Black  Prince),  took  from  the  hehnst  of  the  fallen  king  John,  the  devise 
■'lehdisa.** 

17 
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1347-1349.    Blaok  Death  in  Fraaee. 

Acquisition  of  MorUpellier  from  James  of  Arragon,  and  of  the 
Dauphin^  of  Vienne  from  the  last  Dauphin^  Humbert  XL  (who  went 
into  a  monastery)  by  purchase.  Vienne  was  given  to  CharieSj  son  of 
John  of  'Soimaoajf  grandson  of  Philip.  He  took  the  title  of  Dauphin^ 
and  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  decreed  that  the  Dauphin^  should 
never  be  united  with  the  crown.  Hence  Dauphin  became  the  title 
of  the  heir  of  the  French  crown. 

Origin  of  the  practice  of  selling  offices  and  titles.  First  imposition 
of  the  gabelUf  a  tax  in  the  form  of  control  of  all  salt  works  bv  tne  gov- 
ernment   Death  of  Philip,  Aug.  22, 1360 ;  he  was  followed  by  his  son, 

1350-1364.    John  n.,  le  Bon. 

Fend  with  Charles  the  Bad,  king  of  Navarre ;  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment of  Charles  (1356). 

1356.    Battle  of  PoltierB  ^properly  Mauj^ertuis). 

Sept.  19.    Victory  of  the  Black  Prmce  with  10,000  men,  over  John 

with  50,000.     Capture  of  John  (a  prisoner  for  four  years). 

Meanwhile  confusicni  reigned  in  France  where  the  young  Dan- 

Shin,  as  regent,  was  unable  to  suppress  the  terrible  civil  oon- 
icts. 

1357-1358.  Insurrection  of  the  bourgeoisie  of  Paris,  led  by  BtiLenne 
Maroel,  ihe  provost  of  the  traders  (pr6)6t  dee  maTchands)^ 
who  entered  into  treasonable  connection  with  Charles  the  Badf 
king  of  Navarre.  Meeting  of  the  estates;  abolition  of  abuses. 
Truce  with  England  for  two  years.  Murder  of  the  marshalls 
of  Champagne  and  Normandy  in  the  regent's  presence,  by  order 
of  MarceL  The  government  in  the  hands  of  Marcel  and  a  com- 
mittee of  thirty-six. 

1358.  Peasant  war,  accompanied  by  horrible  cruelties,  known  as  the 
Jacqueriey  under  the  lead  of  GruUlaume  Caillet,  called  Jacques 
Bomommef  which  afterwards  became  the  nickname  for  the 
lower  class  in  general,  in  France.    Murder  of  Marcel  in  Paris. 

1360.   Peaoe  of  Bretlgny  (near  Chartres). 

Edward  received  Poitou^  Guienne,  and  Oaseony,  in  full  sover- 
eignty, but  renounced  his  claim  to  the  French  crown,  and  re- 
nounced also  all  other  fiefs  in  France.  Belease  of  John,  for  a 
ransom. 

1363.  Buraundy  occupied  by  John  on  the  death  of  the  queen  and  her 
son  by  her  former  marriage,  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  pass- 
ing over  the  claim  of  Charles  or  Navarre.  The  duchy  was 
given  to  the  king's  son,  Philip  the  Bold,  founder  of  the  Bwrmm- 
dian  branch  line  of  Valois.  JBv  his  marriaffe  with  the  heiress 
of  Flanders,  the  new  duke  laid  the  foundation  of  the  power  of 
the  house  of  Burenndy  in  the  Netherlands.  Return  of  John 
to  captivity.  He  died  April  8, 1364,  and  was  followed  by  his 
son, 

1364-1380.    Charles  V.,  le  Sage,  the  Wise. 

In  the  war  between  Peter  (he  Cruel,  of  Castile,  and  his  brother^ 
Henry  qf  Trastamaraf  Charles  favored  the  latter,  while  the  for- 
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mer  was  alii^  witib  the  Black  Prince.  Expelled  by  Bertrand 
du  Ouesdinf  Pedro  was  restored  by  the  Black  Prince  (Battle 
of  Najara^  1367).  In  1369  Pedro  was  killed  in  personal  oon^ 
bat  wiUi  his  brother.  Reform  of  the  coinage  in  Trance. 
1369.  Charles  declared  war  on  Edward.  Du  auesolin  (131^-1380), 
constable  of  France  (1370).  Most  of  the  English  possessions 
in  France  were  again  united  with  the  crown  of  France.  Death 
of  the  Black  Prince  (1376).  Death  of  Charles,  Sept.  16, 1380. 
He  was  followed  by  nis  son, 

1380-1422.     Charles  VI.,  then  eleven  years  old. 

Quarrels  of  his  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Anjou,  of  Burgundy,  of 
Bourbon,  and  of  Berry. 
1386.  Threatened  invasion  of  England  comes  to  naucpht.    Revolt  in 
Ghent  under  Philip  van  Artevelde.     Crushed  oy  Charles  (J)e 
Clisson,  constable)  at  the  battle  of  Roosebec  (1382) ;  slaughter 
of  the  Flemings.    Death  of  Van  Artevelde. 
1392.  Charles  being  seized  with  madness,  the  regency  was  assumed  by 
the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Berry,  settmg  aside  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  the  brother  of  the  king.     CivU  strife  between  the 
^rties  of  Burgundy  and  OrUans  (Armagnacs  ^). 
1407.   The  duke  of  Orleans  murdered  by  order  of  Jchn,  duke  of  Bmv 
g^dy.     Cahockian$  Tfrom  one  Caboche,  a  butcher)  in  Paris, 
overthrown  by  the  Oneanists  under  the  Dauphin. 
1415.  Henry  Y.  of  England,  landing  at  Harfleur,  captured  that  city 
Oct.  15.    (Sept.  22),  and  in  the  Battle  of  Asdncourt  (^A  gmcourt),  he 
totally  defeated  a  vastlv  superior  French  army.    Capture 
of  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon.    Death  of  the  Dauphin,  of  the 
king's  second  son,  John,  and  of  the  duke  of  Berry.    The  queen,  Isct- 
beauy  of  Bavaria,  took  refuge  with  the  duke  of  Bur&^ndy.    Massacre 
of  the  Armagnacs  at  Paris,  1418.    Rouen  captured  by  the  English. 

John  the  fearless,  duke  of  Burc^dy,  murdered  at  the  bridge  of 
Montereau  by  the  followers  of  me  Dauphin  {Tcmneguy  Duchdtel), 
John's  son,  Philip,  hereupon  concluded,  with  the  consent  of  the  queen, 
the  Treaty  of  Troyes  with  the  English  (1420).  Henry  V.  married 
Catharine,  daughter  of  Charles  VI.,  and  became  regent  and  heir  of 
France. 

Under  John  the  Fearless  (1371-1419)  and  his  son,  Philip  the  Good 
(1396-1467),  the  house  of  Burgnndv  reached  the  summit  of  its  power. 
rhiUp  made  himself  master  of  the  mheritance  of  Jacqudine,  daughter 
of  TviUiam,  count  of  Holland,  although  the  emperor,  Sigismund,  had 
declared  her  landiB  to  be  vacant  &fs  of  the  empire.  Death  of 
Henry  V.  of  Ens^land  (at  Vincennes,  Aug.  31, 1422),  and  of  Charles 
VI.  of  France  (Oct.  21,  1422).  The  latter  was  succeeded  by  his 
son, 

1422-1461.    Chaxles  VH., 

who,  for  the  present,  was  recognized  south  of  the  Loire  only ; 
in  the  north  Henry  VI.,  infant  king  of  England,  was  acknowledged 

2  From  Bernard,  coant  of  Armagnac,  father-in-law  of  the  duke  of  Orleaoflb 
who  became  head  of  the  Orleantate  about  1410. 
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lord.     Jhike  of  Bedford^  regent  in  Fmnoe,  allied  with  the  duke  of 
Burgondy.    Blege  of  Orleans  (1428). 

1429.  Jeanne  d'Arc  Tmore  properly,  Daro),  bom  in  Domremy^  on 
the  left  bank  of  tne  Meuse,  convinced  that  she  was  chosen  by 
Heaven  to  be  the  deliverer  of  France,  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the 
king  permission  to  relieve  Orleans,  the  accomplishment  of  which  feat 
(Apru  29-May  8)  earned  for  her  the  name  Bffald  of  Orleans  (£a 
Pucelle),  The  English  driven  back.  Charles  YII.  crowned  at  Rheims. 
Intri^nes  against  Jeanne  at  the  French  court.  Captured  by  the  Bur- 
gundians  at  Compikgne  (1430),  she  was  delivered  to  the  English, 
and,  after  a  mock  tnal,  condemned  for  sorcery,  and  burnt  in  £>nen 
(1431). 

1436.   The  duke  of  Burgundy  recognized  Charles  VII.,  on  condition 
of  receiving  Auxerre^  Macouj  Percmnej  Montdidier,  and  the 
towns  on  the  Somme,  and  being  released  from  feudal  homage.    Death 
of  the  duke  of  Bedford. 

143^1449.  Period  of  inaction,  utilized  by  Charles  VII.,  for  the  in- 
troduction of  reforms:  establishment  of  a  permanent  tax  to 
be  levied  by  the  king  without  the  cooperation  of  tne  estates ;  aboli- 
tion of  the  "  free  companies,"  and  institution  of  regular  companies, 
the  beginning  of  standing  armies  (ordinance  of  Orleans,  1439). 

1449-1461.  Renewal  of  the  war.  After  some  fluctuations  of  fortune 
(Talbot  in  Guyenne ;  his  death,  1463)  the  IbigUali  lost  all 
their  poasesaiona  in  lYanoe  except  Galaia. 

1453.  Fall  of  Constantinople.  End  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
Introduction  of  Grecian  scholars  and  Grecian  writers  into  Eu- 
rope (p.  278).  Death  of  Charles  Vn.,  July  22, 1461.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son, 

1461-1483.  Lords  XL, 

who  by  his  shrewdness  and  perfidy  annihilated  the  power  of 
the  great  barons  and  laid  the  foundation  of  absolute  monarcny. 

Kevocation  of  the  Pragmatio  Sanction  of  Charles  VII.  (issued 
in  1438  by  the  council  of  Bourges  :  declaration  of  the  rights  of  the 
Gallican  church ;  limitation  of  tiie  power  of  the  papacy  m  Fnmce  ; 
appeals  to  Rome  forbidden). 

1462.  Acquisition  of  RouasiUon  and  Cerdagne  by  mortage.    Re- 
demption of  Amiens,  AbbevUie  and  St,  Queniin  from  Bui^ 
gundy. 

1464.  League  of  the  Public  Weal  (Ligue  du  bien  pubUque),  a  conspiracy 
of  the  dukes  of  Brittany,  Bourbon,  Lorraine,  A  tendon,  Berry, 
and  the  count  of  Charolois.  Battle  of  MontVhSry.  Louis  broke  up 
the  league  by  the  concessions  of  the  treaty  of  Uonjlans  (restoration 
of  the  towns  on  the  Somme,  Normandv  granted  to  the  duke  of 
Berry),  the  execution  of  which  he  evaded.  Deatii  of  Philip  of  Bur^ 
ffundy  ;  accession  of  his  son  Charlea  tile  Bold  (le  Temdraire).  Con- 
flict between  the  duke  and  the  king.  Meeting  at  jPeronne  (Oct.  1468). 
Storm  of  Li^ge. 

1475.  Invasion  of  France  by  Edward  IV.  of  England  in  allianoe 
with  Burgundy.    Meeting  at  Pequigny  (near  Amiens)  between 
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Louis  and  Edward.    BetioiluJ  of  the  Daaphin  Charles  to  Edward's 
eldest  daughter.    Peace  between  France  and  Burgundy. 
War  of  Charles  the  Bold  with  the  Swiss  cantons.    Defeat  of  the 
duke  in  the 

1476.  Battle  of  Granaon,  in  the 
March  1. 

June  22.  Battle  of  Murten,  (Morat)  and  in  the  ^ 

1477.  Battle  of  Nancy,  where  Charles  was  slain. 

Jan.  5.  The  duohj  of  Burgundy  united  with  the  crown  of  France,  as 
was  likewise  Anjou^  Provence,  and  Maine  through  the  extinction 
of  the  house  of  Anjou  (1480).  Annexation  of  Alen^on,  Perche,  Omennef 
during  this  reign.  The  kinc^s  servants :  Olivier  le  Dain,  Tristan 
VHermUe.  Death  of  Louis  ^.,  Aug.  30, 1483.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son, 

1483-1498.   Charles  Vm. 

Death  of  the  duke  of  Brittany  (1488).  The  coalition  of  the 
emperor,  Spain,  and  England  to  preserve  uie  independence  of  the 
duchy  bore  no  fruit.  In  1491  Charles  married  Anne,  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Brittanv.  Peace  of  Senlis  with  the  emperor  (1493)  ; 
peace  of  Staples  with  England.  Cession  of  RoussiUon  and  Cerdagne 
to  Spain. 

1495.  Rapid  con<]^uest  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  which  Charles 
chumed  by  mheritance  through  his  father  from  Charles,  count 
of  Maine  and  Provence  (see  the  genealogy),  which,  however,  he  was 
soon  forced  to  abandon  in  consequence  of  a  league  between  the  PopCf 
the  emperor,  the  duke  of  Milan,  Venice,  and  Spain.         (^See  p,  318,) 

§  8.    ITALY.  (Seep,  926.) 

BSilan:  since  the  time  of  the  emperor  Henry  VJJ.  (1308-1313) 
under  the  Vieconti  as  imperial  viceroys:  since  1395  as  dukee. 
After  the  extinction  of  the  line  of  the  Visconti  (1447)  Milan  became 
for  a  short  time  a  republic.  The  condottieri  Francesco  S/orza,  hus- 
band of  a  daughter  of  the  last  Visconti,  who  served  in  the  pay  of 
Milan,  soon  seized  the  power  and  became  duke  of  Milan  (1450). 

Venice  :  since  697  one  state  tmder  a  doge  (dux)  ;  from  about  1000 
A.  D.,  ruler  of  the  Adriatic,  increased  in  power  and  influence 
throughout  the  period  of  the  crusades.  Participation  in  the  so-called 
fourth  crusade  (p.  216),  under  the  doge  Henry  Dandolo,  then  ninety^ 
four  years  of  age.  After  the  crusades  and  the  war  with  (xenoa,  which 
lasted  125  years,  Venice  was  mistress  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
trade  with  the  East,  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
Acquisition  of  Corfu  1387,  of  Cyprus  by  gift  of  Catharine  Comoro, 
1489.  The  repubUc  at  the  height  of  its  power  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Constitution  strictly  oligarchical.  1172.  Establish- 
ment of  the  Great  Council,  with  450--500  members,  followed  by  that 
of  the  SmdU  Council  rSic^oria),  which  limited  the  power  of  the  doges 
still  more.  1298.  Closmg  of  the  Great  Council.  Golden  book  of  the 
nobility  (1315).  Conspiracies  —  among  others  that  of  the  doge 
Marino  Faliero  (executed  in  1366)  — led  to  the  creation  of  the  power* 
ful  Council  of  Ten.    Since  1439  the  three  terrible  state  inquisitors. 
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Genoa,  since  the  jreestabUshment  of  the  Greek  empbe  in  the  East 
a  powerful  state,  especially  since  the  final  victory  over  Pisa  in  Italy 
(^wdinia  and  Corsica) ;  weakened  by  the  war  with  Venice  and  by 
civil  disturbances  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  sub- 
jected now  to  Milan,  now  to  France. 

In  Florence,  after  long  civil  contests,  democracy  and  tyranny 
having  ruled  the  city  in  turn  since  1282,  the  f  amil^r  of  Medici  ac- 
quired princely  rank,  about  1400,  and  brought  the  city  to  its  highest 
point  of  power.  Giovanni  di  Medici,  a  ricn  banker,  founder  of  the 
power  of  his  family.  His  son,  Coslmo  (Gosmus),  the  father  of  his 
country  (died  1464).  Under  his  grandson,  Lorenso  (died  1492),  de- 
velopment of  the  arts  in  Florence.  Renovation  of  the  sciences, 
advanced  by  Grecian  scholars,  who  had  fled  from  the  Eastern  Empire 
before  tiie  Turks.  Dante  Allghieri,  author  of  the  **  Divine  Comedy," 
bom  1265,  at  Fl(»enoe,  where  he  played  an  important  part  in  the 
political  complications,  banished  1302,  died  at  Ravenna,  September  14^ 
1321.  Francesco  Petrarca,  the  "  father  of  the  revival  of  learning  " 
(1304-1374).  Giovanni  Boccaccio  (1313-1375),  author  of  the  "  De- 
camerone." 

The  Papal  States,  founded  bv  the  presents  of  Pipin  and  Charles 
the  Great  (p.  184)  ;  in  the  twelfth  century  increased  by  the  bequest 
of  the  countess  Matilda  of  Tuscanv  (p.  200)  and  other  acquisitions  ; 
since  Innocent  III.  completely  independent  of  the  empire.  Pope 
Boniface  VIIL  (1294r-1303)  at  variance  with  PhiUp  IV.  of  France 
(p.  254).  His  successor,  Clement  V.  (a  Frenchnuin),  transferred 
the  papal  residence  to  Avignon.    Residence  of  the  Popes  at 

1309-1376.    Avi^mon.     (<<  Babylonish  captivity.") 

At  Rome  the  visionary  tribune  Cola  di  Riemi  (1347,  ^pal 
senator  1354).  Comtat  FenatMi  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Avignon 
m  the  fourteenth  century,  became  the  property  of  the  papacy. 

From  1378  on  there  was  one  Pope  at  Rome,  elected  by  the  Italian 
fl«,wiinals,  and  one  at  Avisnon,  elected  by  the  French  cardinals,  to 
which  number  the  Council  of  Pisa  (1409)  added  a  third,  until  the 
Council  of  Constance  restored  the  unity  of  the  church  (p.  251). 
(Oreat  Schism,  1378-1417). 

At  Naples,  the  house  of  Anion  :  the  Mer  line  until  1382  (death  of 
Queen  Joan  I.) ;  the  younger  (Vurazzo)  until  1435  (death  of  Joan  IL). 
(See  the  genealogy,  p.  261.) 

SicUy,  1282-1295  united  with  Aragon;  1295-1409  under  a  branch 
of  the  house  of  Aragon ;  after  1^09  again  united  with  Aragon, 
whose  kine,  Alphonso  Y.  (1416-1458),  conquered  Naples  in  1435. 
After  his  death  (1458),  Naples,  hut  not  Sicily,  descended  to  his  natural 
son  (Ferdinand  L)  and  his  successors  ( — 1501).  (Seep.  S26,) 

§  4.    ENGLAND.  {Seep.  2S5) 

1272-1307.     Edward  I.,  Longshanks. 

The  great  events  of  this  reini  were  the  anneacation  of  Wales 
to  England  and  the  introduction  of  financial,  legal,  and  legislative 
reforms. 
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Edwaxd  was  retnnimg  from  the  (aeyenth)  Cnuadd,  when  he  heard 
of  his  acceaaion  at  Capua.  Devoting  a  year  to  Gasoony,  he  reached 
£iu?land  and  was  crowned  in  1274. 

^During  the  barosis'  wars  "Walea  had  become  practically  independ* 
ent,  and  Uewelyn,  prince  of  North  Wales,  refused  even  nominal 
submission  to  Edward  until 

1276~12M.    Conquest  of  "Wales. 

1277.  Edward  led  an  army  into  Wales,  and  forced  the  prince  to 
cede  the  coast  district  as  &r  as  Conway,  and  do  homage  for 
the  rest. 

1262.  Insurrection  of  Llewelyn  and  his  brother  David.  After 
hard  fighting,  the  death  of  Llewdyn  (Dec.,  1282)  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Damd  (hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  l^pt.  1283)  led 
to  the  complete  submission  of  the  country.  (No  **  Massacre 
of  the  Bards.") 

12M.  Annexation  of  Wales  to  BngLand.  After  this  the  title 
"Prince  of  Wales"  was  generally  given  to  the  heir  of  the 
crown. 

1289.  Return  of  the  king  from  a  three  years'  absence  in  Gascony ; 
punishment  of  the  oppressive  judges. 

129a  Expulsion  of  the  Jewa  from  Engknd  (over  16,000). 

1291.  Death  of  the  queen,  Eleanor  (daughter  of  Ferdinand  m.  of 
Castile).  Erection  of  crosses  alonff  Sie  route  by  which  the  body 
was  carried  from  Lincolnshire  to  London  ;  those  at  Narthanqh 
ton  and  Waltham  still  exist. 

1292.  Baliol,  whom  Edward  had  decided  to  be  the  rightful  heir  to 
the  Scottish  throne,  did  homage  for  the  fief  and  became  king 
of  Scotland.  * 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  IIL  of  Scotland  the  crown  passed  to 
his  granddaughter  Margaret,  the  Maid  of  Norway,  to  whom  Edward 
had  betrothed  his  son ;  but  she  died  on  the  voyage  from  Norwav 
(1290),  and  thirteen  claimants  for  the  crown  appeared.  The  Scottish 
estates  being  unable  to  decide  between  the  two  strongest  claimants, 
Baliol  and  Bmoe,  referred  the  case  to  Edward.  (See  the  gene- 
alogy.) 

1293.  Hostilities  between  English  sailors  from  the  Cinque  Porta 
(Dover,  Sandtoich,  Hastings^  ffjfthe,  Ranm^)  ^  and  French 

mariners  resulted  in  a  naval  battle.  Philip  IV.  of  France  summoned 
Edward  to  Paris  to  answer  for  the  occurrence.  As  a  step  in  the 
negotiations  the  fortresses  of  Guyenne  were  temporarily  placed  in 
Philip's  hands,  whereupon  he  declared  Edward  contumacious  and  his 
fiefs  forfeited. 

1294.  Rebellion  of  Modoc  in  Wales  suppressed. 

1294.    War  with  Franoe  followed  by  war  with  Scotland,  which 

joined  France. 
1296.    Capture  of  Berwick  ;  massacre  of  the  inhabitants.    Defeat 

1  These  towns,  to  which  Wineheiteay  Rye,  and  Seaford  were  afterwards  added, 
possessed  peculiar  privileges.  They  were  under  the  care  of  the  Warden  of  the 
Cinqne  Ports ;  their  representatives  in  Parliament  were  known  as  barons.  The 
towns  were  fortified  under  WUliam  I. 
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of  the  Soots  at  Dunbar,  Baliol  resigned  the  crown  and  was 
imprisoned.  Scotch  coronation  stone  carried  to  London.  Soot- 
land  onder  an  English  res^ent. 

1297.    Revolt  of  the  Soots  under  Sir  William  "Wallace.    Defeat 

*  of  the  regent 

Edward's  demands  for  money  from  the  clergy  being  refused  (bull 

Clericis  laicoSf  1296),  the  recalcitrant  clergy  were  pli^ed  under  the 

ban. 
In  1297  the  king  summoned  the  barons  to  follow  him  to  Flanders. 

The  resistance  of  the  lords  ended  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  king 

in  the 

1297.  Re-issue  of  the  Great  Charter  and  the  forest  charter  (Con/fr- 
maiio  chartarum)  with  additional  articles,  by  which  the  right 
of  taxation  without  the  consent  of  Parliament  was  renounced 

asoi). 

1298.  Truce  with  France  enabled  Edward  to  invade  Scotland.  At 
the 

July  22.    Battle  of  Falkirk, 

the  Scots  under  Wallace  were  completely  defeated.  Appeal 
to  the  Pope,  who  laid  claim  to  the  suzerainty  over  Scotland,  — 
a  chum  which  was  rejected  by  the  EngUsh  lords  in  1301. 
1308.  Peace  of  Amiens  with  France.  Edmrd  had  previously  nuur- 
ried  Margaret,  sister  of  Philip  IV.,  and  betrothed  his  son  Ed- 
ward to  Philip's  daughter  Isabella.  Invasion  of  SootLuuL 
Submission  of  Bruce  and  Comyn, 

1305.  Execution  of  Wallace,  who  had  been  betrayed  to  the  English. 

1306.  Opposing  claims  of  Bruoe  and  Comyn;  murder  of  Comyn^ 
coronation  of  Robert  Brace  (March  27). 

1307.  July  7.    Death  of  Edward  I.,  on  his  way  to  Scotland. 

Legal  and  Xiegislatlve  reforms  under  Edward. 

1275.  First  statute  of  Westminster :  a  codification  of  previous  stat- 
utes. Grant  of  a  regular  tax  on  exported  wool,  and  of  a  fif- 
teenth of  movable  property.  These  forms  of  taxation,  the  in- 
direct customs  duties,  and  the  taxation  of  personal  estate  were 
intended  to  supplement  the  older  land  tax,  which  they  grad- 
ually surpassed  m  importance. 
Separation  of  the  old  king's  court  into  three  tribunals  :  Conrt 
of  Exchequer,  for  cases  where  the  royal  revenue  was  in- 
volved ;  Court  of  King's  Bench,  with  jurisdiction  in  all 
matters  concerning  the  sovereign,  and  in  criminal  cases  espe- 
cially reserved  for  his  decision  (**  pleas  of  the  crown  ") ;  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  for  cases  between  private  individuals. 
Development  of  the  jurisdiction  of :  1.  the  royal  council  (later  the 
**  Star  Chamber  ") ;  2.  of  the  Chancellor,  in  cases  where  relief 
could  not  be  obteined  by  the  ordinary  or  "  conmion  "  law. 
This  higher  jurisdiction  emanating  directly  from  the  sovereign 
was  known  as  equity. 

1279.  Statute  of  Mortmain  (de  relioiosis),  forbidding  the  aliena- 
tion of  land  to  religious  bodies  (whereby  it  became  free  from 
feudal  dues)  without  the  permission  of  the  king. 
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1285.  Statute  of  'Winoheater,  leg^nlatixig  the  militia  and  the  pre- 
servation  of  public  order.  Conaenraton  of  the  Peace  (later 
called  Justices  of  (he  Peace)  appointed  in  every  shire  to  execute 
the  proYisions  of  the  statute.  Second  Statute  of  Westminster, 
amending  the  Statute  of  Mortmain. 

1290.  Third  Statute  of  Westminster  (Quia  emptores),  providing  that 
when  land  was  alienated  the  sub-tenant  should  hold  directly  of 
the  overlord,  and  not  of  the  tenant.  • 

1295.  Sommong  of  the  first  perfect  Parliament ;  clergy^ 
barons  summoned  severally  by  special  writ ;  oommonB  sum- 
moned bv  writ  to  the  sheriffs  mrecting  the  election  of  two 
knights  from  each  shire,  two  citizens  from  each  city,  two 
burghers  from  each  borough. 

1297.  De  Tallagio  non  Conoedendo,  prohibiting  the  imposition  of 
taxation  without  the  consent  of  Parliament. 

1307-1327.    Edward  IL. 

fourth  son  of  Edward  I.  Peace  with  Scotland ;  Aymer  de 
Valence,  governor.  Recall  of  the  kind's  favorite,  Piers  Gaveston,  a 
Qascon,  who  had  been  banished  by  ]&lward  I.  Marriage  of  Ed- 
ward II.  with  Isabella  of  France,  uaveston  soon  incurred  the  hatred 
of  the  bcutins,  and  he  was  banished  (1308),  soon,  however,  to  be  re- 
called. 

1310.  Government  entrusted  to  twenty-one  ordainers. 

1311.  Ordinanoea  of  the  Parliament  of  1311  presented  by  the 
ordainers.  Reform  of  abuses  ;  punishment  of  favorites  ;  ap- 
pointment of  great  officers  by  and  with  the  consent  and  approval 
of  the  barons  ;  consent  of  the  barons  necessary  for  decuuration 
of  war ;  parliaments  to  be  called  every  year.  Execution  of 
Gaveston  (1312). 

The  successes  of  Bruoe  in  Scotland  (capture  of  Linlithgow,  1311; 
Perth,  1312  ;  Edinburgh,  1313 ;  siege  of  Stirling,  1314)  produced  a 
temporary  reconciliation  between  the  king  and  the  barons.  Edward 
nuuKhed  to  Scotland  with  100,000  men,  am  in  the 

1314.    Battle  of  Bannookbum, 

June  24.  was  totally  defeated  by  30,000  foot-soldiers  under  Robert 
Bmoe. 
The  lane's  new  favorites,  the  two  Despensers,  father  and  son,  were 
as  displeasing  to  the  nobilily  as  Gaveston  had  been ;  in  1321  Parlia- 
ment decreed  the  exile  of  the  favorites.  Edward  showed  unexpected 
energy ;  at  the  battle  of  Boroughhridge,  the  eaii  of  Lancaster,  the 
leader  of  the  barons,  was  defeated  and  captured  (executed  March, 
1322).  Repeal  of  the  ordinances  of  1311.  After  an  unsuccessful 
invasion  of  Scotland, 

1323.  Edward  concluded  peace  for  thirteen  yean  with  Bruce,  whose 
assumption  of  the  royal  title  was  passed  over  in  silence. 
Isabella,  sent  to  France  in  1325  to  treat  with  Charles  IV.,  concern- 
VDjt  the  English  fiefs  in  France,  intrigued  with  Roger  Mortimer  and 
o£er  hostile  barons,  and  in  1326  landed  in  England.  Capture  of 
Bristol;  execution  of  the  Bespensers  ;  imprisonment  of  the  kmg. 
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1327.  Deporitioii  of  Edward  IL,  in  parliament;  aoceasion  of  his  bod, 
Edward.  Edward,  imprisoned  in  Berkeley  Cattle,  was  there 
murdered,  Sept  21, 1327. 

1327-1377.    Edward  HL 

Council  of  regency  (earl  of  Lancaster),  Edward  being  hat 
fifteen  years  of  age.    The  queen  and  Mortimer  the  true  rulers. 

1328.  fjnsucoessrul  war  with  ScoUand.  James,  earl  of  Douglas. 
Treaty  of  Northampton.  Bruce  recognized  as  king,  and  feu- 
dal superiority  of  the  English  crown  renounced. 

1330.    Edward  took  the  goyemment  into  his  own  hands.    Execution 
of  Mortimer,    Imprisonment  of  the  queen-mother. 
The  death  of  Robert  Bruce  (1329)  was  followed  by  civil  war  in 
Scotland,  during  which  Edvoard  Baliol  seized  the  crown  ;  Bruce's 
infant  son,  David,  fled  to  France.     Baliol  did  homa£;e  to  Edward, 
which  induced  a  revolt  of  the  Scottish  nobles:  Baliol  driven  over  the 
border.     Edward  hastened  north;  defeat  of  the  Scots  in  the 
1333.    Battle  of  EEalidon  Hill,  near  Berwick  (henceforward  this  town 
belonged  to  England).    Baliol  restored  to  the  Scottish  throne. 
Scotland  south  of  the  Forth  ceded  to  England,  and  homaee 
rendered  for  the  remainder.    Alliance  between  the  patriotio 
party  in  Scotland  and  France. 
1337.    War  with   France    (the   Hundred  Years'  War).      Edward 
claimed  the  French  crown  in  right  of  his  mother  (see  p.  257). 

1341.  Completion  of  the  separation  of  parliament  into  an  Uppor 
Houae  (Lords),  composed  of  the  nobility,  and  a  Loixrer  House 
(CommonB),  composed  of  the  representatives  of  boroughs  and 
the  knights  of  shires.  The  process  of  separation  haa  begun 
as  far  rack  as  the  reiffn  of  Edward  I. 

The  responsibility  of  ministers  established  by  act  of  parliament 
^voked  by  the  king  in  the  same  year). 

1342.  David  Bruce  returned  to  Scotland  and  recovered  the  throne. 
Scotland  henceforward  independent. 

1346.  Battle  of  NcTlUe's  Cross,  near  Durham ;  defeat  of  the 
Scots ;  capture  of  Daoid  //.,  who  was  retained  in  captivity 
until  1357.   Battle  of  Cr^oy,  p.  267. 

1348-49.  Black  Death  in  England;  more  than  a  half  of  the  popula- 
tion  perished.  As  the  visitations  of  the  plague  were  especially 
heavy  among  the  lower  classes,  a  scarcity  of  labor  and  rise  of 
waees  followed,  which  led  to  the  passing  of  the  Statute  of 
Laborers,  regulating  wages.  Li  the  next  year  (1350)  laborers 
were  forbidden  to  kave  their  own  parish. 

1356.  Edward  invaded  and  ravaged  Scotland,  but  won  no  lasting  suc- 
cess. Battle  of  Poitien,p.&8.  Li  1357  David  IL  was  ransomed. 

1360.  Peace  of  Bretigny  (p.  258).  Renunciation  of  the  French 
crown  and  of  Normandy,  Anjon,  Bffaine,  Touraine.  Cession 
in  full  sovereignty  to  England  of  Aquitaine  (^Gascony,  Guyenne 
Poitou,  Samtonge,  the  Limousin,  the  Angoumois,  Perigord,  B^ 
aorre,  Roueraue),  Ponthieu,  Ghilsnes,  Calais. 

1361.  Ketum  of  the  Black  Death.  Popular  discontent.  Preaching 
of  John  Ball.  William  Longlandf  author  of  Piers  Plow- 
num. 
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1909.  Final  Tisitatiaii  of  the  Black  Death. 

1370.  Capture  of  Limoges  bj  the  Black  Prinoe  ;  massacre  of  the  in- 
habitants (death  of  the  Black  Prince,  Jnne  8, 1376). 

1371.  Jobn  of  Gkranty  fourth  son  of  Edward  UI.,  married  the 
daughter  of  Pedro  the  Cruel  of  Castile,  and  assumed  the  title 
of  lung  of  Castile. 

Loss  of  all  the  English  possessions  in  France,  except  Bordeatuc, 
Calais,  and  Bayonne.    Peace  for  three  years  (1374). 

1376.  The  Good  Parliament.  Opposition  of  fViUiam  of  Wyheham 
and  Peter  de  la  Mare  (Speaker  of  the  Commons)  to  «H>hn  of 
Gaunt.  Punishment  of  favorites,  reformation  of  the  arbitrary 
royal  council  (jConcHivim  Ordinarivm),  After  the  dissolution  of 
the  parliament  John  of  Graunt  disregarded  its  enactments  ;  to 
William  of  Wykeham  he  opposed  John  Wiolif  (1327-1384), 
who  taught  that  the  property  of  the  clergy  was  at  the  disposal 
of  the  crown. 

1377,  June  20.    Death  of  Edward  IIL 

During  this  reign  the  crime  of  treason  was  defined  by  the 
Statute  of  Treason  (1351) ;  transfer  of  a  suit  to  foreign  courts  was  pro- 
hibited (1353,  futiue  Statute  ofPrwmunire);  Parliament  acquired  the 
power  oi  impeachment;  trial  by  jury  assumed  a  more  modem  form 
(^separation  of  the  old  jury  into  a  jury  proper,  and  witnesses) ;  a  poll- 
tax  was  introduced  (1377);  English  was  directed  to  be  used  in  courts 
of  law  (1361).  In  Ireland,  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny  (1367)  prohibited 
intermarriage  of  the  English  and  Xrish,  and  supplanted  the  natiye  Ian- 
guage  and  customs  by  English. 

1377-1399.  Richard  n., 

son  of  the  Black  Prince,  twelve  years  old.  The  kinj^  was  in 
the  hands  of  Parliament,  and  his  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Lancaster 
(John  of  Graunt),  Forit,  and  Gloucester^  were  excluded  from  the  re- 
gency. The  war  with  France  and  Scotland  requiring  money,  a  poll- 
tax  was  assessed  in  1379,  and  again  in  1380. 

1381.  Revolt  of  the  peasants  under  John  Ball  and  Wat  Tyler; 
capture  of  London  ;  burning  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster's  palace, 
the  Savoy,  Wat  Tyler  kilted  by  Walworihi  mayor  of  London. 
Suppression  of  the  revolt.  Disregard  of  the  charter  abolishing 
sei^dom,  which  Richard  had  at  first  granted.  Yillanage  was, 
however,  doomed. 

Wyclif  s  doctrines  spread  by  his  ^^poor  preachers."    Denial  of 
Trananbatantlation  (1381).      nklirs  adherents  nicknamed 
Lollarda  by  their  opponents.      WidiFs  translation  of  the 
Bible. 
1388.  Battle  of  Cheoy  Chase  (Otterbume),  between  Lord  Henry  Percy 
and  the  earl  of  Douglas  ;  defeat  of  the  English.     (Ballad  of 
Chevy  Chase). 
Quarrel  between  Richard  and  his  favorites,  (Robert  de  Vere,  Michael 
de  la  Pole),  and  the  parliament.    Li  1386,  Continual  Council  under 
the  duke  of  Gloucester,  for  one  year.    Defeat  of  the  king ;  impeach- 
ment of  Fere  and  otiiers,  before  Uie  *' Wonderful"  Parliament  (1388). 
In  1389  Richard  took  the  government  into  his  own  hands. 
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13d3.  Btatate  of  Pr»miinirey  piohibitixig  the  introduction  of  pi^pal 
bulls. 

1396.  Richard  married  Isabella^  daaghter  of  Charles  VL  of  France, 
and  concluded  peace  for  26  years. 

1397.  Imprisonment  (and  death)  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  Im- 
peachment of  the  earls  of  Arundel,  Wartoick,  Nottingham^ 
Verby,  Arundel  was  executed  ;  Warwick  imprisoned  for  life ; 
Nottingham  was  made  duke  of  Norfolk ;  Derby  (Henry  Bo- 
lingbr^e,  son  of  John  of  Craunt)»  duke  of  Hereford. 

1398.  Quarrel  between  Hereford  and  Norfolk.  The  king  forbade 
their  combat,  and  banished  Norfolk  for  life,  Hereford  for  six 
years. 

Richard  made  an  expedition  to  Ireland,  where  the  isolation 

of  the  English  who  were  settled  within  the  conquered  district, 

the  so-called  English  Pale  {Drogheda,  Dublin,  Wexford,  Water^ 

ford,  Cork)  had  rendered  them  almost  independent  of  England. 

During  his  absence 

1399.  Henry  Bolingbroke,  since  the  death  of  his  father,  duke  of 
Xjancaster,  landed  in  England.  Richard  returned  from  Ire- 
land, only  to  be  captured,  deposed,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
castle  of  ParUefract  (murdered?). 

Oeoffirey  Chaucer  (died  1400),  Canterbury  Tales. 

1399-1461.    House  of  Lancaster,  a  branch  of  the  hoose 

of  Plantagenet. 
1399-1413.    Henry  IV., 

under  which  name  the  duke  of  Lancaster  ascended  the  throne, 
the  claims  of  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  the  true  heir,  being 
passed  over. 

1400.  Conspiracy  of  the  earls  of  Rutland,  Huntingdon,  Salisbury, 
Kent,  and  Spencer  suppressed.  Revolt  of  Wales  under  Owen 
Olendower  ;  defeat  of  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer  (1402). 

1402.  A  Scottish  inroad  under  the  earl  of  Douglas  deieated  at  Ham' 
ildon  HiU.    Capture  of  Douglas. 

As  Henry  refused  to  allow  the  ransom  of  Edmund  Mortimer  (he 
being  the  uncle  of  the  young  earl  of  March,  the  true  heir  to  the 
crown),  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him  by  Harrp  Percy  (Hot- 
spur), brother^m-law  of  Mortimer,  to  whose  family  the  kmg  was  largely 
indebted  for  his  throne,  who  induced  his  father,  the  earl  of  Northum-' 
berland,  and  his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Worcester,  to  join  with  himself,  Glen- 
dower,  and  Douglas,  and  take  up  arms.    In  the 

1403.  Battle  of  Shrewsbury, 

July  21.  the  conspirators  were  defeated.  Harry  Percy  was  killed  and 
Doualas  taken.  Conspiracy  of  Motobray  and  Scroop,  archbishop 
of  York  ;  execution  oi  the  conspirators. 

1405.  Capture  of  James,  heir  of  the  Scottish  throne,  while  on  his  way 
to  tne  court  of  France  (James  was  the  second  son  of  Robert 

TIL  of  Scotland ;  the  eldest,  auke  of  Rotksay,  had  been  starved  to 

death  by  the  king's  brother,  duke  of  Albany\  and  detained  in  Eng^ 

land  until  1423. 
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1406.    Defeat  of  the  earl  of  Northumberkmd  and  Lord  BarMph  at 

Bramham  Moor;  death  of  the  former. 
1413.  March  20.    Death  of  Henry  IV. 

1413-1422.  Henry  V.,  MonTnoutJu 

While  prince,  companion  of  wild  rakes  ;  as  king,  energetic  and 
brave. 

Trial  and  condemnation  for  heresy  of  Sir  John  Oldcaslle  (Lord 
Cobham),  a  friend  of  the  king.    Oldcastle  escaped  from  prison,  and 
a  rising  of  the  LoUards  assumed  formidable  proportions  ;  it  was,  how- 
ever, easily  suppressed.     (Oldcastle  captured  and  burned,  1417). 
1415.    Conspiracy  of  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  Lord  Scrope  and  Sir 

Thomas  Grey  detected.    Execution  of  the  conspirators. 
1415-1420.    "War  with  France  (p.  259). 

1415.  Oct.  25.    Battle  of  Aginoourt. 

1417.    Second  invasion  of  France.    Li  England,  unsuccessful  Scottish 
inroad  («  The  Foul  Raid  "). 

1420.  May  21.    Peace  of  Troyee. 

Henty  married  Catharine,  daughter  of  Charles  ViL  of  France, 
and  was  acce]^ted  as  reeent  and  heir  of  the  crown. 

1421.  Third  mvasion  or  France. 

Death  of  Henry  at  Vmcennes,  August  31, 1422. 
Use  of  English  in  tiie  House  of  Coomions.    Sir  Richard  WhUtin^ 
ton,  thrice  lora  mayor  of  London. 

1422-1461.    Henry  VI.,   Windsor. 

Not  quite  nine  months  old  at  his  father's  death.    Parliament 
refused  to  appoint  a  regency,  and  named  the  king's  uncle,  duke  qf 
Gloucester,  protector,  in  the  absence  of  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford, who  was  regent  in  France. 
1423.    Liberation  of  James  L  of  Scotland,  after  the  conclusion  of  an 

agreement  with  the  English  not  to  assist  one  another's  enemies. 
1422-1453.  War  in  France.     Bacpulaion  of  the  Engliah.     (Joan 

of  Arc,)    See  p.  260. 
1437.    James  I.  of  Sootiand  murdered  by  the  earl  of  Athol  and 

Robert  Grahame. 
1445.    Marriage  of  Henry  VX  with  Itfargaret,  daughter  of  Ren^ 

titular  kinff  of  Naples  and  Jerusalem.  Henrv  promised  to  re- 
store to  Ren^  his  nereditarjr  lands  of  Anjou  and  ^udne.  This  mar- 
riage was  the  work  of  William  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk  (soon  made 
a  duke),  whose  influence  at  court  surpassed  that  of  the  earlier  adviser. 
Cardinal  Beaufort  (died  1447).  Airest  and  suspicious  death  of  the 
duke  of  Qlouceater.  The  loss  of  Normandy  was  followed  by  the  im- 
peachment of  Snfiblk,  who  was  banished  by  Henry,  but  seized  at  sea 
and  put  to  death  (1450). 

1450.    RebeUion  of  Jaok  Cade  (<<  Mortimer  "). 

The  insurgents  occupied  London  and  mmrdered  Lord  Say,  one 
of  the  ministers.  The  rebellion  was  soon  suppressed,  and  Cade,  while 
m  hiding,  was  killed  by  Alexander  Iden, 

The  government  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  Riohard,  duke  of 
York,  grandson  of  the  ^jfVi  son  of  Edward  IIL,  son  of  Anna  Morti" 
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tnetf  heiress  of  tiie  claims  of  the  Mrd  Unef  who  letamed  to  England 
from  Ireland  ;  his  power,  howeyer,  was  not  enough  to  oust  his  riyal, 
the  duke  of  Somerset,  erandson  of  John  of  Graunt,  and  in  1452  he 
waJB  induced  to  dismiss  ms  army,  and  then  forced  to  swear  aUegianoe^ 

1452.  James  n.  of  Scotland  murdered  William^  earl  of  Douglaa  ; 
defection  of  the  Douglases  to  England. 

1453.  Battle  of  CaatUlon  in  France.  Death  of  Talbot,  earl  of 
Shrewsbury.  Surrender  of  Bordeaux.  Of  all  the  EneJUsh 
posaessions  in  Franoe  Calais  alone  was  left  in  their 
hands. 

1453.  Birth  of  Prince  Edward,  son  of  Henry  VL  Insanity  of 
Henry.  The  duke  of  York  protector.  Imprisonment  of 
Somerset.  The  recovery  of  the  king  in  1454  was  followed  by 
the  restoration  of  Somerset  to  power. 

The  dake  of  7ork,  the  earls  of  Ballsbnry  and  Warwick, 
now  took  up  arms  against  Henry  and  his  adyisers. 

1465-1485.  Wars  of  the  Bed  Rose  of  Lancaster  and 
the  White  Rose  of  Tork  (see  the  genealogical  table). 

1455.  Battle  of  St  Albans.  York  victorious.  Death  of  Somer- 
May  22.  set ;  capture  of  Henry.  A  hollow  reconciliation  (1458) 
was  followed  by  a  new  resort  to  arms.  At  the  battle  of 
Bloreheath  (Sept.  23, 1459),  the  Lancastrians  were  defeated.  The 
victory  was  a  barren  one  for  York ;  defection  in  his  army  caused  him 
to  abandon  the  contest  and  retire  to  Ireland.  Flight  of  Yorkist 
leaders.  York  and  his  party  attainted  <rf  treason  by  we  Parliament 
of  Coventry. 

1460.  Landing  of  the  earls  of  Salisbury,  March  (afterwards  Ed- 
ward iV.\  and  VETarwlok,  in  En^and.    In  the 
1460.  Battle  of  Northampton, 

July  10.  the  Lancastrians  were  defeated  ;  capture  of  Henry  \  flight 
of  Margaret  and  her  son  to  ScoUana.    The  duke  of  Tork 
entered  London  and  preferred  his  claim  to  the  crown.    Parliament 
decided  that  he  should  succeed  Henry. 

1460.  Battle  of  VTakefield. 

Deo.  30.  Defeat  of  York  by  the  queen  and  Prinoe  Edward.  Tork 
fell  on  the  field,  the  earl  of  Salisbury  and  the  earl  ef 
Rutland,  son  of  York,  were  killed. 

1461.  Battle  of  Mortimer's  Gross,  near  Hereford.  Defeat  of  the 
Feb.  2.  Lancastrians  by  the  son  of  the  duke  of  York,  Edward,  earl 

of  March  (now  duke  of  York). 
Feb.  17.  Seoond  Battle  of  St.  Albans. 

Defeat  of  the  Yorkists  under  Warwick.  Release  of  Henry. 
The  earl  of  March,  however,  oame  to  the  rescue,  joined  the  remnants 
of  Warwick's  army  with  his  own,  and  entered  London,  where  he  was 
proclaimed  king  by  acclamation,  March  8^  1461. 

1461-1485.  Hotuse  of  York  (branch  line  of  the  house 
of  Phmtagenet). 

1461-1483.  Edward  IV. 

The  early  part  of  his  reign  was  disturbed  by  constant  attempts 
of  the  Lancastrians  to  overthrow  the  new  dynasty. 
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I46I9  March  27.    Battle  of  Ferry  Bridge.    Defeat  of  the  Laiica»- 

trians. 
March  29.  Battle  of  Towton.    After  a  most  obstinate  fight  Ed- 
ward and  Warwick  prevailed,  and  the  Lancastrians  were  totally 
defeated  (said  to  have  lost  28,000  men). 
Edward  was  crovmed  (June  28),  and  his  brothers,  Oeorpe  and 
Richard f  were  created  dukes  (Clarenoe  and  Ghlouoester).    Li  1462 
Margaret  obtained  assistance  from  France,  and  made  two"  attempts  to 
retrieve  the  Lancastrian  cause,  but  both  were  unsuccessfuL    Henry 
retired  to  Wales ;  Margaret  to  Lorraine.    A  final  uprising  of  the 
Lancastrians  was  crushed  at  Hedgdey  Moor  and  at  Hexham  (1464). 
1464.  Secret  marriage  of  Bdward  with  Elizabeth  Orey,  daughter  of 
Richard  Woodville,  baron  Rivers,  and  widow  of  Sir  John 
Grev^  a  Lancastrian.    This  marriage  and  the  advancement  conferred 
on  the  family  of  the  new  queen  much  exasperated  the  earl  of  War-- 
toick  and  the  other  Yorkists.    The  dissatisfaction  of  Warwick  was 
increased  by  the  marriage  of  Edward's  sister  Margaret  with  the 
duke  of   Burgundy,  and  he  intrigued  with  the  duke  of  Clareace, 

S'vinff  him  his  daughter  in  marriage  and  promising  him  the  crown. 
Bvolt  of  William  of  Rydesdale  iu  1469.  Execution  of  the 
queen's  father.  Earl  Rivers.  Edward  became  reconciled  with  War- 
wick, but  a  victory  over  the  insurgents  at  Stamford  (**  Loose-coat 
Field ")  (1470)  so  strengthened  the  king  that  he  proclaimed  War- 
wick and  Clarence  traitors,  and  they  fled  to  France.  Reconciliation 
of  Warwick  and  Margaret, 

1470.  Warwick  landed  in  England,  occupied  London,  and  pro- 
claimed Henry  (who  had  been  imprisoned  since  1465)  Idng. 
Edward  fled  to  Burg^dy,  but  returning  with  assistance  was 
well  received,  and  joined  by  Clarence.  Re-imprisonment  of 
Henry. 

1471,  April  4.  Battle  of  Bamet. 

The  Lancastrians  under  Warwick  (the  king^maker)  totally 
defeated. 
May  4.  Battle  of  Tewkabmy. 

Defeat  of  Margaret,  who  was  captured  ;  murder  of  her  son 
Edward.    Henry  VL  died  in  the  Tower  May  22,  the  day 
when  Eldward  IV.  reentered  London. 
1475.  Livasion  of  France  by  Edward,  who,  in  connivance  with  the  dnke 
of  Burgundy,  claimed  the  French  crown.     Subscriptions  sup- 
posed to  be  voluntary  (benevolences),  without  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment, now  first  introduced  to  raise  money  for  this  invasion.    The  war 
was  ended  without  a  battle  by  the  Peace  of  Peqnigny  (1475). 
Truce  for  seven  years  ;  payment  of  a  large  annual  sum  to  England  ; 
ransom  of  Margaret ;  betrothal  of  the  <&uphin  to  Edward's  eldest 
daughter,  Elizabeth. 

1478.  Trial  and  condemnation  of  Clarence  for  treason.    He  was  exe- 
cuted in  the  Tower.      (Popular  report  that  he  was  drowned 
in  a  butt  of  malmsey.) 
1480.  War  with  Scotland,  which  was  ended  by  the  7Vea<y  of  Fother- 
i^fff^yt  wherein  Berwick  was  surrendered  to  the  English. 
As  Louis  XI.  now  refused  to  consent  to  the  marriage  of  the  dauphin 
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with  Edward's  daughter,  as  ammged  at  the  treaty  of  Pequigny, 
£dwaid  resolyed  on  war,  but  died  suddenly,  April  9, 1483. 

1483.  April^ane.   Bdward  V. 

Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  recent  for  the  thirteen-year-old 
king.  The  kinf  and  his  brother,  duke  of  York,  confined  in  the 
Tower.  Richard  created  protector.  Execution  of  Lord  Hastinss. 
Gloucester  advanced  a  claim  to  the  crown,  based  on  the  asserted  m- 
▼alidity  of  Edward  III.'s  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Woodville.  The 
claim  being  admitted  by  Parliament,  Richard  accepted  the  crown 
(June  26). 

1483-1485.  Biohard  IH. 

The  new  king  began  his  reign  by  a  progress  in  the  north. 
Murder  of  the  two  princes  in  the  Tower  (Tpell  and  Dighton). 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  (to  whose  services  Richard  largely  owed 
the  crown),  headed  an  insurrection  in  favor  of  Henry,  earl  of 
Richmond  (great-great-grandson  of  John  of  Gaunt).  Execution  of 
Buckingham.    Return  of  Richmond  to  France  without  landing. 

1484.  Confirmation  of  Richard's  title  by  Parliament. 

The  following  table  shows  the  derivation  of  Buckingham  from  Ed- 
ward HI.  :  — 

Edward  m. 

r* 1« 

John  of  Gaunt,  Thomas,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 

by  his  dd  wife.  | 

I  Anne  «  Edmund,  Earl  of  Stafford. 
John,  Earl  of  Somerset. 

Edmund, 
Duke  of  Somerset.  Humphrev,  Duke  of  Buckingham. 


r—^ 


1 


John  Margaret  Humphrey,  Lord  Stafford. 

I 


Margaret 


Duke  of 


Henrvj  Duke  < 
Buckmgham. 


Henry  VII. 

In  1485  Richmond  made  another  attempt,  landed  at  MU/ord  Haven^ 
and  completely  defeated  Richard  in  the 

1485.    Battle  of  Bosworth  Field, 
An^.  22.    where  Richard  was  slain. 

ni  1471  William  Caj±on,  printer,  established  a  press  at  West- 
minster ;  in  1474,  he  published  **  The  Game  and  Flaye  of  Chesse," 
the  first  book  printed  in  England.  {Seep,  888,) 

§5.    SPANISH  PENINSULA.  (Seep,  240.) 

Spain. 

The  Moors  in  Spain  were,  since  1238,  confined  to  the  kingdom  of 
Oranaida,  where  agricoltore,  ooxnmercei  and  industry  flourished. 
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Wars  with  the  Christiaii  kingdoiiiB,  ooeasionftUy  in  alliance  with 
Morocco. 

1492.     Conquest  of  Ghranada  and  nnion  of  the  kingdom  with 
Castile. 

The  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Aragon  during  this  period  were  in- 
Tolved  in  constant  wars,  ever  renewed  and  of  varying  fortune,  with 
the  Moors  and  with  one  another.  In  hoth  kingdoms  bloody  wars  of 
succession  and  civil  wars. 

Of  the  kin^fs  of  CastUe  may  be  mentioned,  in  the  thirteenth  century 
Sancho  1  v.,  in  the  fourteenth  Peter  the  Cruel  and  Henry  the  Bastardy 
the  first  of  whom  was  aided,  in  his  war  with  Henry  for  the  throne,  by 
£n£^d  (victory  of  the  Black  Prince  at  Najara,  1367),  the  li^r 
by  France.  Mercenary  bands  or  free  companies,  under  Bertrand  du 
Gueadin.     Peter  defeated  and  killed  at  Montiel  in  1369. 

Peter  III.  (1276-1285)  of  Aragon  acquired  the  crown  of  Sicily, 
which  he  bequeathed  to  his  second  son,  JameSy  while  his  eldest  son, 
Alphon80  IlLy  succeeded  him  in  Araeon.  His  successor,  Peter  /F., 
curbed  the  excessive  power  of  the  nobuity  of  Ara^eon.  In  1410,  after 
the  extinction  of  the  royal  family  of  Catalonia,  a  Castilian  prince,  Fer- 
dinand, ascended  the  throne  of  Aragon.  His  grandson,  Ferdinand 
the  Catholio  (1479-1516),  by  the  marriage  which  he  had  made  be- 
fore his  elevation  to  the  throne  with  Isabella,  heiress  of  Castile,  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  final  union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

Portugal. 

The  leeitimate  line  of  Bursundy  became  extinct  ^1383),  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  illegitimate  Surgnndian  line.  Heroic  age  of  Portu- 
gal, which  now  reached  its  greatest  power.  Conquests,  Ceuta,  Tan- 
gier»;  formation  of  a  Christian  kingdom  of  Algarbe  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa.  Voyages  and  discoveries  (p.  279),  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  In^t,  Henry  the  Navigator  (1394-1460  ;  discovery  of 
Porto  Santo  and  Madeira,  1418-19 ;  Cape  Verde,  1445  ;  Azores,  1447; 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  1455).  (Seep.  3^8.] 

i  6.    THE  NORTH  AND  EAST. 

Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden.         (Seep.SjjO.) 

Each  a  united  kingdom  from  about  850  on,  converted  to  Christian- 
ity about  1000,  these  three  kingdoms  were  united  by  the  Union  of 
Calmar  (1397).  Margaret,  queen  of  Denmark,  daughter  of  Walde- 
mar  IV .,  married  Hahon  VL  of  Norway,  and  after  the  death  of  Hakon 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  at  first  for  her  minor  son  (f  1387).  The 
crown  of  Sweden  was  transferred  to  her  by  the  estates  of  that  king- 
dom.   The  union  lasted  (interrupted  by  Sweden)  to  1524. 

(See  p.  SSL) 
Rnasia. 

From  862  to  1598,  imder  the  house  of  Rwik,  converted  by  Vladimir 
(he  Great  988,  soon  divided  into  many  principalities,  which  were  in 
theory  subordinate  to  the  Grand  Prince  of  Kiev',  but  practically  were 
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tolerably  independent.  During  the  sapremaoy  of  the  Mongols  in  Rn8- 
aia,  which  endored  260  yean,  there  grew  up  a  new  grand  principal- 
iigr,  that  of  MoacoWy  which  after  uie  devastation  of  Kiev  by  the 
Mongols  (1239),  and  its  eonqnest  by  the  Lithoanians  (1320,  p.  169), 
became  the  national  oentre  of  Ruaala.  After  a  long  contest  the 
Mongol  supremacy  in  Russia  was  overthrown  (1480^  by  Ivan  m., 
the  Ghreat,  the  founder  of  the  united  monarchy.  Mpublio  of  Noo^ 
gorod  subjugated  (1478).  (^See  p.  852.) 

Poland. 

Under  the  Piaata  ^840-1370,  Christian  about  1000)  involved  in 
war  with  Crermany,  with  the  heathen  F^russians  (later  with  the  Teu- 
tonic knights),  and  with  Russia.  The  last  king  of  this  house  was 
Comttr  £e  CfretU.    Short  union  with  Huneary  under  Loms  ike  Great 

i  1370-1382).  Louis'  younger  daughter,  Uedwig^  married  the  grand 
uke  of  Lithuania,  Vladislav  II,  JageUo^  whereby  Poland  and  Uthn- 
ania  were  united  under  the  honae  of  JagaUo  from  1386  to  1572. 
Conversion  of  Lithuania.  (See  p.  S52,) 

Prnaaia. 

Compered  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  Teutonic  order  (p. 
218),  smoe  1309  residence  of  the  grand  master  at  BCarienburg.  Ijie 
order  attained  its  greatest  power  under  Winrich  oon  Kniprode  (1351" 
1382);  beginning  of  a  eradual  decline.  Defeat  of  the  order  oy  the 
Poles  at  Tannenberg  (1410). 

The  energy  and  diuring  of  Henry  of  Plauen  brought  about  the  ad- 
vantageous jirst  peace  of  Thorn  (1411^  The  revolt  of  the  Prussian 
nobles  in  the  country  and  the  cities  ana  their  alliance  with  Poland  led 
to  the  second  peace  of  Thorn  ^1466)  :  West  Prussia  and  Ermeland 
ceded  to  Poland  ;  the  order  retamed  East  Prussia  as  a  PcUshJief. 

Hnngarj. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  ninth  century  Hungary  was  occupied  by 
the  Finnish  » tribe  of  Magyars  (p.  193)  ;  until  1301  under  the  reign- 
ing house  of  the  Arpads.  Introduction  of  Christianity  by  the  dnke 
Geisa  and  his  son  St  Stephan,  the  first  king  of  Hungary  (crowned 
1000).  Extensive  immif^tion  of  Germans.  Ecclesiastical  division 
of  the  country  Into  ten  bishoprics  ;  political  division  into  seventy-two 
counties  (fiespanschaften).  Formation  of  a  powerful  aristocracy 
{Magnats),  The  Gtolden  Bnll  extorted  from  King  Andrew  II,  (con- 
temponOT  of  the  emperor  Frederic  11.),  after  his  return  from  a  cru- 
sade (p.  216),  is  the  foundation  of  the  privileges  of  the  Hungarian 
nobiliiy. 

After  the  extinction  of  the  Arpads,  Hungary  came  under  the  house 
of  Anjon  (130a-1382).  Period  of  greatest  power  under  Lonia  the 
Great  (1342-1382),  who  in  1370,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Poland 
also. 

Under  Sigismund  of  the  honae  of  Luxemburg  (1387-1437),  be- 

^  Vambery,  Urapnmg  d.  MagyarenjendeMvon  to  prove  the  Turkish  origin 
of  this  people ;  they  were,  at  all  eveotSi  Turanian.  —  Tmaxb, 
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eixmlng  of  the  deeline  of  the  ku^om.  Albert  of  Austria  (1438- 
1439),  and  afterwards,  Vladislav  III,  of  Poland,  elected  king ;  the 
latter  fell  at  Varna  (1444^  in  battle  against  the  Turks,  wherenpon 
Albert's  minor  son,  LadiOaus  Poahtmus,  succeeded.  The  chancellor 
of  the  kingdom,  John  Htmyadi,  defeated  the  Turks  at  Belgrade  (1456). 
After  his  death  and  that  of  Ladislaus,  Hunyadi's  son,  Matthias  Cor» 
tnfittf,  became  king  (1458-1490).  After  his  brilliant  reign  Hungary 
was  united  with  Bohemia  under  Ladislaus  II,,  of  the  house  of  JageUo, 
and  the  succession  was  secured  to  the  archduke  Maximilian  of  Aus- 
tria. (^Seep,  300.) 

Turks,  Mongols,  and  the  Bastem  Empire.  (Seep.  240,) 


fourteenth  century  to  the  confines  of  Europe  (Adrianople,  residence 

of  the  sovereigns  in  1365). 

The  development  of  the  Osmanic  power  was  temporarily  checked 
by  the  Mongols  under  Timnr  Lenk  (i.  e.  the  Lame),  commonly  called 
Tamerlane  or  Timur  the  Tatar,  Bajazet  being  defeated  and  cap- 
tured in  1402  at  Angora,  One  of  Bapazet's  successors,  Muhammed  II,j 
destroyed  the  Bastem  Empire,  which  had  been  under  the  rule  of  the 
PalcBoloffi  since  1261,  by  the 

1453.    Conquest  of  Constantinople. 

Flight  of  Grecian  Bcholars  to  Italy,  where  they  taught  in 
the  nniversities,  and  gave  the  impulse  to  a  new  study  of  Grecian 
literature.  {See  p,  S5S,) 

China.  (See  p.  24S,) 

In  1403  the  rebellious  prince,  Yen,  succeeded  to  the  throne  under 
the  name  71109-10(1402^-1426),  and  proved  an  efficient  ruler,  carry- 
ing his  arms  into  Tatary,  and  annesmg  Cochin^China  and  Tonqum 
to  China.  Under  Seuen-tih  (1426-1436)  Cochin^China  revolted. 
Chingtung  ri436-1465)  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Tatars  in  14.50, 
and  remained  a  prisoner  until  released  by  a  Chinese  victory  in  1457. 
The  quiet  reigns  of  Ching-hwa  (1465-1488)  and  Hong-ohe  (1488- 
1506)  were  unmarked  by  important  events.  *  (Seep.  $54.) 

Japan.  {See  p.  «^.> 

Under  the  domination  of  the  Ashikaga  Shoguns  (1336-1573), 
whose  founder,  AshikagarTaka-Uji,  set  up  a  rival  emperor,  Japan 
was  under  two  dynasties, — the  southern  (leeitimate)  at  YoshinOy  the 
northern  (usurpers)  at  Kioto;  the  true  sovereigns,  meantime,  were  the 
Shoguns  at  Kioto.  The  period  is  a  dark  one,  filled  with  constant  wars 
between  the  dynasties,  and  civil  wars  in  Kioto. 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  that  in  the  midst  of  these  wretched  wars 
Columbus  was  sending  messengers  into  the  interior  of  Cvba  charged 
with  letters  to  the  sovereign  of  Japan,  whereby  he  hoped  to  open 
communication  for  Spain  with  a  monarch  whose  power  was  as  limit- 
less as  his  wealth.  (Seep.  865.) 
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FIRST  PERIOD. 

FROM  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  PEACE  OF  WEST- 
PHALIA (1492-1648). 

{ 1.    INVENTIONS,  DISCOVERIES,  AND  COLONIEa 

Thzee  inyentions,  whose  discoyeiy  belongs  to  the  Middle  Age,  bat 
which  came  into  more  common  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  modem 
period,  have  pUiyed  a  very  important  part  in  the  total  change  in 
society  which  followed.  1.  The  macpaetlo  needle,  probably  early 
discovered  by  the  Chinese,  applied  in  navigation  (compass)  in  the 
east  in  the  thirteenth  century;  in  the  west  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  (by  Flavio  Gioja  ?).  This  invention  materially  advanced 
the  discoveries  of  the  new  era.  2.  Gunpowder,  probably  introduced 
Into  Europe  from  Asia  (China,  India,  Arabia).  According  to  a  tradi- 
tion whose  truth  can  no  longer  be  maintained,  invented  by  the  monk, 
BerthM  SchwarZf  at  Freibure  in  the  Breisgau,  1354  (?).  It  was  first 
used  in  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  new 
class  of  weapons  thus  introduced  were  at  first  in  the  highest  degree 
imperfect,  and  of  but  littie  value  ;  but  their  improvement  eradually 
brouffht  about  a  complete  revolution  in  military  science  ana  art,  and 
thereby  led  to  the  destruction  of  chivalry.  Standing  armies  took. the 
place  of  the  feudal  levies,  and  aided  the  princes  to  triumph  over  the 
tower  order  of  feudal  nobility.  3.  Printing  (p.  253),  which  was  more 
widely  spread  after  the  conquest  of  Mainz  (1462),  had  scattered  the 
assistants  of  Fust  to  various  lands.  This  invention  would,  however, 
have  very  largely  f {died  of  its  effect,  but  for  the  improvement  made 
at  about  the  same  time  in  the  mann&otnre  of  Paper. 

1492.  Discovery  of  America  by  Colmnbue  (Colon). 
For  details  and  the  farther  course  of  discovery  see  page 
282,  etc. 

1498.  Ocean  route  to  the  East  Indies  discovered  by 
Vasco  daOama. 

After  the  Canary  Islands^  Madeira,  and  the  Azores hsd'heen  dlseev- 
ered  by  daring  sailors  (especially  Italians)  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  but  haa  since  been  partially  forgotten,  tiie  Portu- 
guese at  the  instance  of  the  Infant,  Henry  the  IiavigaU)r  (p.  276),  be- 
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Cin  1415  to  push  soathward  tloog  the  coast  of  Africa  in  order  to 
the  way  to  Iiidia.  The  death  of  Henry  (1460)  interrupted  the  prog^ 
ress  of  diacovery  for  a  considerable  time,  but  in  1486  Bartholomaeiui 
Dias  reached  Cdbo  tarmentaso,  called  by  John  II.,  Cabo  da  buena 
esperama  (Cape  of  Grood  Hope),  and  in  14d8  Yasco  da  Gama  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar  (Calicut,  p.  353).  (Martin  Behaim  of  iVu- 
remberg,  author  of  the  celebrated  globe  still  preserved  in  that  ci^, 
which  shows  the  state  of  geographical  knowledge  just  before  the  dis- 
covery of  America  (1492),  was  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Portn- 
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le  Eastern  trade  (in  silk,  cotton,  pearls,  spices  and  other  luxuries), 
had  been  carried  on  i>artly  by  land  through  central  Asia,  and  partly 
across  the  Isthmus  oi  Suez  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  across  Arabia  and 
through  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  ccmquests  of  Islam,  and  especially  the 
capture  of  Constantinople,  had  greatly  diminished  Uxe  numoer  of  prof- 
itable routes,  so  that  Uie  discovery  of  a  new  route  became  of  great 
importance,  especially  to  the  maritime  nations  of  western  Europe  who 
had  been  excluded  from  trade  with  the  East,  wherein  the  merchant 
republics  of  Italy,  Pisa,  Genoa,  Venice,  had  grown  rich  and  powerfuL 
The  Portuguese  attempted  the  eastern  route  around  Africa.  Columbus 
found  at  the  court  of  Spain  patrons  willing  to  try  the  experiment  of 
a  western  route,  at  once  (according  to  the  data  with  whicn  he  reck- 
oned) shorter  and  simpler. 

The  success  of  the  Portuguese  struck  a  mortal  blow  at  the  pros- 
perity of  Alexandria  and  the  great  cities  of  Italy,  and  securad  a 
monopoly  of  the  Eastern  trade  to  Portugal  for  one  hundred  yearsi 
after  which  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  and  English. 

The  failure  of  Columbus  had  a  still  greater  importance  in  history, 
disclosing  a  new  world,  where  immigrant  horn  the  old  should  develop 
new  political  constitutions  and  new  social  conditions. 

The  Portuguese  power  in  the  East  Indies  was  founded  by  the  vice- 
roy Almeida  (1504-15Q9),  and  especially  by  Albuquerque  (150^1515 ; 
see  p.  353). 

1519-1522.    First  voyage  around  the  world  under  Fex^- 
dinemd  Magalh&es  (Magellan), 

a  Portuguese  who  had  entered  the  Spanish  service.  Passage  to  the 
Pacific  through  the  Straits  o/Magdlan.  Magalh&eswas  kUlea  in  1521 
on  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

§2.    AMERICA. 

It  is  probable  that  as  early  as  1000  the  Northmen,  who  had  occu- 
pied Iceland  since  874  and  had  thence  made  settlements  in  Greenland 
(985),  had  not  only  discovered  but  had  tried  to  colonize  the  conti- 
nent of  America  (Vinland).^ 

1  More  than  a  dozen  claims  to  the  discovery  or  attempts  at  the  discovery  of 
America  before  Colambus  have  been  preferred  by  varioas  nationalities,  a  brief 
list  of  which  is  here  appended :  1.  Bt  Brandan  (665)  and  St.  ICaolovlus 
{.ifalo)  in  the  sixth  century.  3.  Seven  Spanish  bishops  (714  or  784) ;  Isl- 
and of  Seven  Cities,  also  called  Antillia^  a  name  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
Antilles.    8.  Buddhist  priests  from  China  (458),  followed  by  SoeiSkin  (499), 
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966.  Bjami  Herjul/son  saw  the  ooast  of  V inland,  bat  did  nofc  land. 

1001.  Leif  ErUcson  discoyered  HeUuland,  Marldand,  Vifdand^  where 
he  built  some  booths. 

1002.  Thorwald  Eriksan  coasted  along  Kjalames  and  died  at  Kro^ 
nannes9, 

1007-1009.    Thorfinn  KarUeJne^  under  whom  a  colony  was  established 
which  remained  seyeral  years  in  Yinland.    Birth  of  the  child 
Sncrri, 
1011.  Edge  and  Fmnhorge  with  Freydis,  wife  of  Thorwald.     The 
tragical  ending  of  this  settlement  seems  to  haye  discouraged 
oolonizatioh  ;  yet  traces  of  intercourse  are  obseryable  for  a 
long  time,  (1121,  Bishop  Erik  of  Greenland  ;  1266,  yoyase  of 
(der^^en  of  Greenland  to  the  Arctic  regions ;  1255,  Adeuard 
and  Thorwald  Helgason ;  1347,  yoyage  of  seyenteen  men  from 
Greenland). 
The  identification  of  the  places  yisited  and  named  by  the  Northmen 
is  attended  with  great,  perhaps  insurmountable  difficulties.    The 
detailed  exposition  of  Rajn  (Helluland  »s  Newfoundland  or  Labra- 
dor ;  MarUand  s»  Noya  Scotia ;  Yinland  »»  Mt.  Hope  Bay ;  Kjal- 
amess  =  Cape  Cod  ;  Krossanness  =«  Boston  Harbor)  is  haroly  to  be 
accepted  ;  some  writers  place  the  southern  limit  of  discoyery  at  the 
southern  point  of  Newfoundland.^ 

Whereyer  they  were  made,  the  settlements  of  the  Northmen  in 
America  were  not  lasting,  and  the  remembrance  of  them  had  almost 
passed  away  by  the  fourteenth  century.    Although  Columbus  had 

discoyered  Fou-^ang.    (See  Iieland,  F<m-9ana^  for  argamenta  in  favor  of  this 
discovery.)    4.  Basques;  Juan  de  CEstraiae  (about  1000).     5.  Northmen 

J 986).  d.  Ari  Marson,  from  Limerick  in  Ireland  (982)  discovered  Huitramann 
and  (White  Man's  Land)  or  Irland  it  Mikla  (Great  Ireland).  South  Carolina  ? 
Florida?  He  was  succeeded  by  Bjtsmi  Aibrandton  (999),  and  GudUi/  Gttd- 
kingson  (1029).  7.  Arabians;  Amaghruins  (in  the  eleventh  century).  8. 
Madooap  Owynedd,  a  Welsh  prince  (1170).  9.  Vadlno  and  OuidoVi> 
▼alda  (1S81),  Theodoro  Doria  and  Ugolino  Vivalda  (1292),  Venetians.  10. 
Nioolo  and  Antonio  Zano  (1380-00).  This  **  discovery  "  involves  an  older 
one  made  by  a  fisherman  of  ^*  Frislanda  *'  about  1360.  11.  Oortereal,  1403. 
12.  Bakolny,  a  Polish  pilot  (1476).  13.  Alonso  Banohes  da  Helya  (1484). 
the  pilot  who  as  some  claim  died  in  the  house  of  Columbus,  leaving  hisjoumal 
in  the  latter's  hands.  14.  Martin  Behaim  (1484).  16.  Cousin  and  Finaon 
from  Dieppe  (1487). 

This  discovery  of  America  has  been  assigned  to  still  other  races  by  disputants 
over  the  origin  of  the  American  Indians,  among  which  ma^r  be  mentioned : 
Egyptians,  Tyrtam,  Phcenicians,  Canaanites,  Norwegians,  Chinese,  Iberians, 
Scythians,  Tatars,  Jews  (the  Lost  Tribes),  Komnns,  Malays;  there  is  also  the 
theory  of  settlement  by  the  inhabitants  of  Atlantis,  and  of  a  new  creation.  It 
is  pleasant,  from  a  patriotic  standpoint,  to  state  that  it  has  been  recently  asserted 
that  £uropMB  was  originally  Dopulated  from  America. 

1  Three  "relics'*  of  the  I^orthmen  have  been  famous  in  their  time.  1.  The 
WriHng  Bock  on  the  Taunton  River  near  Di^hton,  Mass.  It  was  claimed  that 
the  inscription  was  in  runes,  and  it  has  been  interpreted  by  northern  scholars  to 
contain  an  account  of  the  yova^  of  TTiorfinn.  but  it  seems  at  present  that 
Washington's  opinion  of  the  Indian  oriinn  of  tne  picture  writing  is  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  correct.  2.  The  Old  Stone  Mill  at  Newport,  R.  I.  llie  northern 
origin  of  this  structure  can  hardly  be  maintained  against  the  more  probable 
theory  of  its  construction  by  Gov.  iBenedict  Arnold  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  8.  The  **  Skeleton  in  Armor,"  discovered  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century  at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  is  now  admitted  to  have  been  tnat  of 
an  Indian. 
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visited  loeland  in  1477,  it  is  not  probable  tbat  he  had  heard  of  them  ; 
it  is  evident,  from  his  own  writings,  that  he  had  no  suspicions  of  the 
existence  of  a  continent  southwest  of  Iceland.^ 

GhzlBtoforo  Colombo  (he  called  himself  and  signed  himself^ 
after  he  became  a  Spaniard,  regularly  Cristobal  Colon),  bom 
(1435  ?,  1446  ?)  at  Oenoa^  of  plebeian  origin,  a  sailor  from  his  earli- 
est youth,  wished  to  try  a  western  route  by  sea  to  India  (1^  which 
name  in  his  day,  the  whole  East  was  meant),  and  especially  to  Zipangu^ 
(Japan)  the  magic  isLind,  which  the  Venetian  Marco  Polo  (travels 
1271-1295)  had  described  in  the  book  Mirabilia  Mundi,  Starting 
from  the  erroneous  calculations  of  Ptolemy  and  Marinus  concerning 
the  size  of  the  earth  and  the  length  of  the  habitable  region  (the  Eas- 
tern Continent),  Columbus  made  the  circumference  of  the  earth  too 
short  by  a  sixth,  thus  locating  Zipangu  in  about  the  position  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  His  plans  having  been  reject^  by  Portugal 
Rafter  the  failure  of  an  expedition  secretly  despatched  westward  to 
oiscover  land),  Columbus  in  1486  accepted  the  service  of  the  crown 
of  Castile  (Isabella).  Delayed  in  the  execution  of  his  project  by  the 
Arabian  war  and  uie  lack  of  money  at  the  court,  he  was  about  to 
offer  his  services  at  the  court  of  France  or  England,  when  the  cap- 
ture of  Grenada  promised  the  necessary  means  for  the  expedition.' 
Contract  with  Columbus,  who  received  nobility,  the  hereditai^  dignity 
of  admiral  and  viceroy,  and  one  tenth  of  the  income  from  the  newly 
discovered  lands. 

1492,  Aug.  3-1493,  March  16.  Fint  Voyage.  Departure  from 
PcSos  with  three  small  vessels  on  the  3d  of  August,  from  the 
Canaries  on  Sept.  6.  On  Oct.  12,  landing  on  Guanahcuiif* 
one  of  the  Bahama  islands.  Discovery  of  Cuba  (called  by 
Columbus  Juanna^i  and  Hayti  (Espafiola,  St.  Domingo).  Ship- 
wreck off  Hayti,  foundation  of  the  first  colony  {Navidad)  on 
that  island. 

1498»  May  3.  Bull  of  Alexander  YI.  establishing  the  line  of  parti- 
tion, which  divided  that  part  of  the  world  not  possessed  by  any 
Christian  prince  between  Spain  and  Portugal  by  a  meridian 
line  one  hundred  leagues  west  of  the  Azores.  All  W.  of  that 
line  to  fall  to  Spain,  all  E.  of  it,  to  Portugal.  This  compromise 
between  the  claims  of  the  Spaniards  based  on  the  discoveries 
of  Columbus,  and  those  of  the  Portuguese  based  on  their  dis- 
coveries in  the  Atlantic,  was  afterwards  revised  so  that  the  line 
was  extended  270  leagues  further  west  (1494). 

1493,  Sept  25-1496,  June  11.    Beoond  voyage  of  Colnmbus  from 

Cadiz,  with  seventeen  vessels  and  1500  persons. 
Discovery  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  (inhabited  by  CaribSj  which  Column 

1  See  Peschel :  GtBch.  d,  Zeitalten  d,  ErUdechungenj  2d  ed.,  p.  84. 

3  That  Columbus  laid  bis  plans  before  Genoa  is  uuhistorical  (Peschel,  9d 
ed.  p.  laO). 

'  The  chief  claimants  for  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  landioar  place  of 
Columbus  are  Cat  Island,  Turk*t  Island,  WatHng's  Island,  Bamana.  The  latter 
claim  was  first  advanced,  'and  ably  advocated  by  Oapt.  O.  V.  Fox  in  his 
**  Attempt  to  solve  the  Problem  of  the  First  Landing  Place  of  Columbos  ki  the 
Kew  World."    Wash.  1883.    (U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.) 
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bus  misondentoody  CanibSf  whenoe  CanmbaU)  and  the  island  of  Jam- 
aica.  Voyage  along  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba  to  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  western  end.  Foundation  of  Isabdla  in  Hi^  (Deo. 
1493),  of  San  Ihminffo  on  the  same  island  by  Bartholomew  Columbus. 
1407,  May-Aug.  Voyage  of  John  and  Sebaatian  Cabot  from 
Bristol  with  two  vessels.  Discovery  of  land  (Prima  Vista^ 
Cape  Breton  Island  (?),  Newfoundland  (?)  June  24,  1497  (not 
1494).  They  explored  the  coast  N.  to  67i^  N.  and  S.  for  an  uncer- 
tain distance,  probably  not  so  far  as  Fiorina^  as  has  been  claimed. 

1497,  Firat  (cdleged)  voyage  of  Amerigo  Veapuooi.  Discoyerr 
of  the  continent  of  South  America.  This  voyage  is  doubtful^ 
though  many  give  it  credence. 

1496,  May-^uly  (f).  Voyage  of  Sebaatian  Cabot ;  doubtful  re- 
sults (68<'  N.  to  35°  N.  ?). 

1498,  May  30-1500,  Kov.  25.    Third  voyage  of  Columbus.    Dis- 

coyery  of  Trinidad  (July  31),  the  continent  of  South  America 
^Aug.  1)  ;  discoyery  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  Exploration  of  the 
(pearl)  coast  as  far  as  Margarita  Island.  Return  of  Columbus  to  His- 
paniola.  Dangerous  reyolt  of  Roldan,  with  whom  the  admiral  was 
obliged  to  conclude  a  treaty.  Columbus,  who  was  disliked  by  the  set- 
tlers on  account  of  his  foreign  birth,  and  his  ayarice,  —  a  yice  from 
which  he  cannot  be  absolyed,^ —  was  accused  at  court.  BobadiUaf  sent 
out  as  judge  with  especial  powers,  sent  Columbus  and  his  brother  in 
chains  to  Spain  (1500).  Columbus  was  at  once  released  upon  his  arri- 
val and  treated  with  distinction  ;  he  retained  the  dignity  of  admiral, 
bnt  as  viceroy  was  superseded  by  Ovando, 

1499,  May-1500,  June.    Voyage  of  Alonxo  de  Hojeda  and  Ame- 

rigo VeapucoL 

Discoyery  of  Surinam,  Porta,  VenezuelOf  and  the  coast  of  South 
America  from  3°  N.  (Brazil  t)  to  Cape  Vela,    This  is  often 
called  the  second  voyage  of  Veapuooi,  but  the  firat  voyage, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  made  in  1497,  when  he  reached  3ie 
continent  of  South  America,  is  doubtful. 
Veapuooi  was  a  learned  Florentine  (1451-1512)  who  participated 
in  two  Portuguese  vcnrages  to  South  America,  entered  the  service  of 
CastUe  in  1505,  and  filled  the  position  of  Royal  Pilot  from  1508  until 
his  death,  a  jpost  in  which  he  rendered  important  services  to  science, 
particularly  m  the  construction  of  niaps.    The  new  world  was  called 
after  him,  not  by  him,  Amerioa.    l!he  originator  of  this  name  was 
Martin  WaltzemHUer  (Hylacomylus)  from  Ireiburg  in  the  Breisgau, 
professor  at  St.  Die  in  LK>rraine(1507^.    The  name  of  America  spread 
at  first  only  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  did  not  come  into  gen- 
eral use  until  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.^ 

1  Pesohel.  Sd  ed.,  p.  273. 

*  Humboldt,  Examen  critique  de  rkittoire  ei  de  la  giographie  d«  nouveau 
eonHnerU ;  FesoheL  Gesch.  d.  Zeitalter  d,  Entdeckungen,  cap.  XIII.,  Abkand- 
lunaen  zur  Erd-und  Vdlkerhundet  1877.  Two  attempts  have  been  recently 
made  to  derive  Amerioa  from  a  native  word  :  Jules  MarcoUf  in  the  AtUtfUte 
Monthly  (1876,  March),  and  T.  H.  Lambert,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  American 
Geo^phical  Soc.  for  1883,  p.  45.  According  to  the  former,  America  is  a  coiv 
niption  of  the  Indian  name  of  a  range  of  mountains  in  Nicaragua ;  the  latter 
'derives  it  from  a  native  name  of  the  empire  of  the  Incaa  in  Peru.  The  first 
dated  map  to  bear  the  name  **  America  "  was  that  in  the  edition  of  Solimi*  of 
1520  by  Apianus. 
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1499,  Dee.-1500y  Sept.    Voyage  of  Vincent  Tafies  Pinaon  from 

PaloB. 

DisooTeiy  of  CapeS,  Augustm  (Feb.  28),  of  the  Amazon,  Bb»* 
sage  of  the  equator.  This  voyage  traced  the  South  American 
coaflt  to  8o  2(K  S. 

1500,  April.    Pedro  AlTrares  Cabral,  bound  for  the  East  Indies,  was 

aocidentally(?)  carried  westward  until  he  reached  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  in  about  10^  S.  He  called  the  country  Terra  Sanctcs 
CrucUf  and  took  possession  of  it  for  Portugal. 
1500L  Gaapar  de  Cortereal,  a  Portuguese,  discovered  Newfoundland 
(Conception  Bay),  the  mouth  of  the  St,  Latorence,  and  the 
coast  of  Labrador, 

1501,  Cortereal  sailed  again  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  passage  to 
the  East  Indies,  a  hope  which  inspired  the  continuous  efforts  of 
nearly  all  the  early  explorers.    He  was  lost  upon  the  voyage. 

1501.  Second  voyage  of  VeBpncci  under  a  Portuguese  commander. 

1502,  May  11-1501,  Nov.  7.    Poorth  (and  last)  voyage  of  Ck>- 

InmbuB.  Discovery  of  the  Bay  o/HonduraSf  Veragua,  Porto 
Bello,  Shipwreck  si  Jamaica. 
Columbus  died  m  Valladolid  (1506)  without  a  suspicion  that  he  had 
discovered  a  new  continent,  and  in  the  firm  belief  that  his  discoveries 
were  parts  of  Asia.  His  son,  Don  Diego  Columbus^  viceroy  and  admi- 
ral. A  grandson  and  |;reat  grandson  of  the  discoverer  retained  the 
hereditary  title  of  admiral. 

De  Bastldas  traced  in  1500-1502  the  coast  of  Panama  to  Pt. 
Manzanilla.  Hojeda  (1502),  Vespucci  (3d  voyage,  1503),  Juan  de  la 
Cosa  (1505),  etc.,  examined  more  minutely  the  coasts  already  dis- 
covered, while  in  the  Spanish  possessions  the  work  of  settlement  and 
conquest  was  being  pushed  forward.  Cruelties  inflicted  on  the  Indi- 
ans of  the  West  Indies,  whose  race  disappeared  with  frightful  rapid- 
ity. It  is  probable  that  more  was  learned  of  the  coasts  of  both  Amer- 
icas in  this  period  than  has  been  divulged  ;  the  rivalry  of  Sptdn  and 
Portugal  leading  to  a  careful  secrecy  regarding  all  discoveries.  The 
exact  historical  value  of  the  D'Este  map,  just  made  public  by  M.  Har^ 
risse,  cannot  be  known  as  yet,  but  seems  to  have  clearly  established 
the  fact  that  the  coast  of  North  America  from  Florida  to  beyond  Cape 
Cod  was  well  known  to  the  Portuguese  in  1502. 
1504.  French  fishermen  at  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 
1506.  Jean  Denys  of  Honjleur^  and  Camart  of  Rouen^  examined  (and 

sketched)  the  Gulf  of  St,  Lawrence, 
1506.  Juan  Diaz  de  SoUs  and  Vincent  Yafiez  Pinzon  discovered  Yuca- 
tan,   In  1508  they  coasted  South  America  to  40^  S. 
1508.   Circunmavigation  of  Cuba,  by  Ocampo,    Aubert  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence. 

Importation  of  negroes  from  Africa  to  the  Spanish  possessions 
in  tibe  West  Indies,  where  they  were  employed  in  the  mines. 

1511.  Conquest  of  Cuba  by  Diego  Velaaqnea. 

1512.  Diaoovery  of  Florida  by  Juan  Ponoe  de  Xieon,  governor 
(since  1510)  of  Porto  Rico. 

1513.  Discovery  of  the  Paolfio  Ocean  by  Vasco  Nnnes  de  Bal- 
boa, who  crossed  the  isthmus  from  Antigua  on  the  Gulf  of  Ura- 
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ba    (Keats'  sonnet).     Balboa  was  put  to  death  in  1514  by 

Datfila,  governor  of  Darien,  Carthagenay  and  Uraba  (Castila 

del  Oro). 
1515.  Voyage  of  Jaan  Dias  de  Soils  in  seareh  of  a  passage  to 

the  East  Indies.    Discoyery  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  on  the 

banks  of  which  river  Solis  was  killed  bj  the  natives. 
1517.  Alle^^  voyaee  of  Bebaatian  Cabot  and  Sir  Thomas  Pert. 

It  IS  very  doubtful  if  this  voyage  was  made,  or  if  made, 

what  part  of  America  was  reached. 
Bartholame  de  Las  Casas  (1474-1566)  went  to  the  Indies  in  1502 
with  Columbus,  bishop  of  CMapa    (in  Mexico),  advocate  and  pro- 
tector of  the  Indians. 

1517.  Francis  Hernandez  Conf owi  rediscovered  Tnoatan  (Cape  Ca- 
toche)  ;  advanced  civilization  of  the  inhabitants  (Maya$\ 
who  were  under  the  supremacy  of  the  Aztec  empire  m 
Mexico. 

1518.  Jwxn  de  Orijalva  coasted  from  Fticotonto  Panuco,  and  brought 

back  tidings  of  the  Mexican  empire  of  Montezuma. 
Name  of  *<New  Spain"  given  to  the  region  which  he  ex- 
plored. 

1519.  Alvarez  Pineda^  by  order  of  the  governor  of  Jamaica,  Garay, 
coasted  from  Cape  Florida  to  the  river  of  Panuco, 

151&-1521.  Conquest  of  Mexico  by  Hernando  Cortes 
(1485-1547), 

whom  Vdaequezy  the  governor  of  Cuba,  had  appointed  to  the 
oonaanand  of  a  small  force  of  600  foot,  sixteen  cavalry,  thirteen 
cross-bowmen,  fourteen  cannon,  but  immediately  removed.  Cortez 
sailed  against  the  will  of  the  governor.  Capture  of  Tabasco  (March). 
Lan<^g  at  St.  Juan  de  Uloa  TApril  21).  ^Negotiations  mth^  Monte- 
zuma, who  ordered  the  invaaers  to  leave  tiie  kingdom.  Cortez, 
elected  general  by  the  troops,  dispatched  one  ship  to  carry  a  report 
to  king  Charles  of  Spain,  and  beached  (not  burned)  the  rest.  Foun- 
dation of  Villa  Rica  de  la  Vera  Cruz,  In  alliance  with  the  Tlascalans 
Cortez  marched  upon  Mexico,  the  capital  of  Montezuma  (Montecuh- 
cuma),  who  admitted  him  to  the  city  (Nov.  8).  Daring  seizure  of  the 
king  m  his  own  house.  Cortez  was  obliged  to  march  asainst  Narvaez 
whom  Velasquez  had  sent  to  chastise  him.  He  defeated  Narvaez,  and 
streiu^enine  his  army  with  the  soldiers  of  his  opponent,  returned 
to  Mexico  (1520,  June).  Revolt  of  the  Mexicans,  storm  of  the 
temple,  death  of  Montezuma  of  wounds  inflicted  by  his  sulnects,  who 
were  indignant  at  his  submission  to  the  Spaniards.  The  Spaniards, 
leaving  the  city  (July  1),  were  furiously  attacked  on  one  of  the 
canseways  through  the  lake  and  suffered  terrible  loss  {Noche  triste), 
Beinf orced,  Cortez  defeated  the  Mexicans  in  a  pitehed  battle  near 
Otompan  (July  8).  Occupation  of  Tescuco  (Dec.  31).  Conquest 
of  Izlapalapan  (1521).  After  havine  built  a  fleet  of  thirteen  vessels 
which  were  transported  by  land  and  uinnched  in  the  lake  of  Mexico^ 
Cortez  laid  siege  to  the  capital.  After  a  long  investment,  accom- 
panied with  an  almost  daily  storm  (May-Ang.  13,  1521)  the  city 
was  taken.    Capture  of  the  king  Qwxtemozmy  who  was  tortured  and 
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finally  ezeonted.  Sabmission  of  the  country.  Cortez,  at  first  gov- 
ernor of  New  Spain  with  unlimited  power,  was  afterwards  restricted 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  military  forces.  Prosecuting  the  search 
for  a  western  passage  he  discovered  Coliforma  (1526).  Cortez  re- 
turned to  Spain  in  1540,  and  died  at  Seville  in  1547. 
1520.  Nov.  7-Nov.  28.    Passage  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan  by 

BfagalbAea,  see  p.  280. 
1520.  Voyage  undertaken  for  slaves  at  the  suggestion  of  LucoA 
Vasquez    (TAyUon,  exploration  of   the  east  coast  of    North 
America  to  32°  or  34°  N.     Cabo  de  Sta  Helena,  "CAicoro." 
1522.  Discovery  of  the  Bermudas. 

1524.  Alleged  voyage  of  GMovaniii  de  Verrasxano  in  the  service 
of  the  king  of  France.  The  letter  of  Verrazzano  which  gives 
the  only  ezistinff  account  of  the  voyage  ascribes  to  the  writer 
the  discovery  of  the  east  coast  of  North  America  from  34^ 
(39^)  N.  to  50<^  N.  It  has  been  thought  that  many  places 
mentioned  can  be  identified.  The  truth  of  the  whole  story  has 
been  disputed,  but  present  opinion  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  its 
acceptance  (?). 

1524.  Geographical  congress  of  Badajos,  to  settle  the  boundary  be- 
tween  Spain  ana  PortufiraJ  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  which 
should  correspond  to  the  line  of  Alexander  YI.  in  the  western  ; 
after  a  stormy  session  the  council  separated  without  reaching 
an  agreement. 

1525-1527.  £n>loration  of  the  coast  of  Peru  by  FranoiBco  Pizarro 

J  1478  (y)-1541),  as  a  preliminary  to  the  conquest  of  that  king- 
om,  of  which  he  had  heard  on  Balboa's  expedition  (p.  284), 
in  accordance  with  an  agreement  made  by  Pizarro^  Diego  de 
Almagro,  and  Hernando  de  Luque.  Repulse  of  PLsarro  and 
Almagro. 

1525.  Voyage  of  Estevan  GomeZy  a  Spaniard,  along  the  east  coast  of 

North  America,  34o  N.  to  44°  N. 

1526.  Voyage  of  Sebastian  Cabot  in  the  service  of  Spain.     Ex- 

ploration of  the  Rio  dela  PUOOf  Parana^  Paraguay,  Uruguay. 
Tke  English  had  taken  but  little  part  in  the  cuscoveries  since 
the  time  of  Cabot,  although  traces  enough  of  intercourse  re- 
main to  show  that  the  New  World  was  not  entirely  neglected. 

1527.  Voyage  of  John  Rut,  who  coasted  north  to  53^  N.  and  returned 

by  way  of  Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton,  and  the  coast  of  Maine 
(jSforunibeaa). 

1528.  Unsuccessful  expedition  of  PamphHo  de  Narvaez  to  Florida, 
under  a  grant  of  all  the  country  between  Cape  Florida  and 
the  River  of  Palms.  After  visiting  Apalache  (June  5)  Nar* 
vaez  sailed  westward  and  was  lost  in  a  storm  (Nov.).  Of  the 
survivors,  four,  one  of  whom  was  Cahe^  de  Vaca,  made  their 
way  by  land  to  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Mexico  (1536). 

1528.  Settlement  of  Grcrmans  at  Caro,  between  St.  Martha  and 
Maracapana ;  presented  to  the  family  of  Wdser  by  Charles  V. 

1531-1532.   Conquest  of  Peru  by  Pisaxro. 

The  undertaking  was  favored  by  a  civil  war  which  was  raging 
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at  the  time  In  the  empire  of  the  Ineas.  Foundation  of  St.  BCichael 
on  the  Piiuro  in  Peru.  Captuie  of  the  Inca,  Atahuallpa,  before  his 
army  (Nov.  16) ,  who,  after  the  extortion  of  an  immense  ransom,  was 
put  to  death  (1533).  March  of  Alvarado  from  Puerto  Viego  to  Qidto, 
Occupation  of  Lma^  the  capital  of  the  Incas  n.534).  Feuds  between 
the  Spanish  leaders.  Almagro  defeated  (lo38)  and  executed  by 
Pizzaro.  The  latter  was  afterwards  lolled,  with  his  brother.  The 
Spanish  crown  assumed  the  administration  of  the  country  (1548). 
1934.  First  voyage  of  Jaoquea  Cartler,  a  French  sailor,  from  St. 

Male.    Discovery  of  the  west  coast  of  Newfoundland   (May 

10),  Prince  Edward's  Island^  Miramichi  Bay,  Anticosti,  coast 

to50oN. 
1535.  May-1536.  July.    Second  voyage  of  Cartler;    discovery  of 

the  Bay  of  St,  Lawrence,  River  of  SL  Lawrence  (Hochelaga), 

as  far  as  the  site  of  Montreal.    Information  received  about 

the  great  lakes. 
Foundation  of  the  modem  city  of  Lima.    Unsuccessful  invasion 

of  Chili  by  Almagro. 

1537.  Discovery  of  Lower  California  by  Cortez. 

1538.  The  west  coast  of   South  America  explored  to  40^  S.  by 

Valdivia, 

1539.  May-1543,  Sept.    Expedition  of  Ferdinando  de  Boto,  gover- 

nor of  Cuba,  for  the  conquest  of  Florida,  with  nine  vessels  and 
over  900  men.  After  toilsome  marches  in  Florida,  with  no  result  but 
disappointment,  De  Soto  led  his  men  westward  to  the  Mississippi, 
where  he  died  (at  the  juncture  of  this  stream  and  the  Guaooya)  and 
was  buried  in  the  stream.  The  remains  of  the  expedition  (311  men) 
reached  Panuco  Sept.  10,  1543.  Aooording  to  Dr.  Kohl,  De  Soto 
reached  30*^  40^  N.  in  Greorgia,  and  explored  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Ohio  (38°  N.) 
1539-1540.   Alonzo  de  Camargo  coasted  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan 

to  Peru,  completing  the  exploration  of  the  coast  of  Boath 

America. 

1540.  Expedition  of  Alarcon  in  search  of  the  passage  to  the  Indies 
(Straits  of  Anion),  Exploration  of  the  coast  of  California  to 
36^  N.  Voyage  up  the  Kio  Colorado.  Lower  California,  pre- 
viously held  to  be  an  island,  was  thus  shown  to  be  a  peninsula. 
Early  maps  so  represent  it ;  afterwards  the  conviction  that  it 
was  an  island  spread  anew  and  late  into  the  next  century  the 
best  maps  of  America  contained  this  error. 

1540*1542.  Expedition  of  Francisco  Vasquez  Coronado,  sent  out  by 
the  Spanish  viceroy,  Mendoza,  in  search  of  the  seven  cities  of 
CtboUif  concerning  whose  wealth  the  Spaniards  had  derived 
extravagant  ideas  from  the  reports  of  the  Indians.  Coronado 
reached  Zulii  May  11.  Discovery  of  the  Moqui  cafion  of  the 
Colorado.  Reporks  of  a  city,  Quivira,  Coronado  wintered  at 
Zufii  amonff  the  Pueblo  Indians.  In  1541  he  inarched  north- 
east to  40°  N.  and  returned  to  Mexico  (bisons). 

1540.  Expedition  of  Cartler  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  five  ships. 
Roberval  (Jean  Francois  de  la  Roche,  lord  of  Roberval),  ap- 
pointed  governor  of  Clanada  and  Hochelaga  and  all  countries 
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nortli  of  40^  N.  (New  Franoe),  failed  to  take  part  in  this  ▼OTaee. 
Cartier  f oimded  the  f  ortreas  of  Charlesburg  and  explored  uie 
St.  Lawrence. 

1541.  Gomalo  Pizarroy  eovemor  of  Quito,  crossed  the  Andes  and  ex- 
plored the  river  Ifapo  tor  200  leagues  :  his  suhordinate,  Fran- 
oJaoo  Orellana  sailed  down  the  Napo  to  the  Amazon,  and 
down  that  river  to  the  sea  (Aug.  6).  Orellana  returned  in 
1543  to  conquer  the  country,  hut  died  in  the  search  for  the 
Napo. 

1542.  Robenral  reached  Newfoundland,  where  he  met  Cartier,  who, 
against  the  will  of  the  goremor,  returned  to  France.  Roher- 
val  huilt  a  fort  not  far  S)ove  the  island  of  Orleans,  hut  the  en- 
terprise was  soon  abandoned. 

Rodriguez  de  CabriUOf  sent  in  search  of  the  passage  to  the  In- 
dies, discovered  Cape  Mendocino  in  42°  N.  on  the  west  of 
North  America,  and  explored  as  far  as  44^  N. 

1545.  Mines  of  Poton  claimed  for  Spain. 

1547.  Pedro  de  Gasca,  president  of  Peru.  Organization  and  pacifica- 
tion of  the  countej. 

1547.  Bishopric  of  Paraguay  established. 

1548.  First  act  of  the  English  Parliament  relatin?  to  America  (2 
£dw.  VI. :  regulation  of  the  fisheries  at  NewSnmdland). 

1555-1560.  First  attempt  of  tide  admiral  de  Coligny  to  found  a 
Protestant  settlement  in  America.  The  chevalier  Nicolana 
Durand  de  Villegagnon  led  two  ships  to  Braidl,  and  founded  a 
colony  at  the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Geneva  sent  fourteen 
missionaries  to  the  colony.  Yillegagnon  now  joined  the  Cath- 
olic church,  and  his  de^tion  rumed  the  colony  ;  many  set- 
tlers returned  to  France  (1557),  some  of  the  rest  were  mur- 
dered by  the  Portuguese  (1568),  and  in  1560  the  colony  wan 
entirely  broken  up  by  the  Portuguese  government.  Andri 
Theoeiy  who  acoompamed  Yilleffagnon,  on  his  return  to  France 
coasted  along  the  east  coast  of  N  orth  America  to  the  BacaUaoe 
(Newfoundland),  and  on  his  return  described  his  voyage  in  a 
gossipy,  untrustworthy  book. 

1558.    Last  Snanish  expedition  to  Carolanaj  no  settlement  made. 

1560-1561.  Expedition  of  Pedro  de  Urana  m  search  of  the  empire  of 
the  Ormaguas,  and  of  the  scoundrel  Lope  de  Agmrre  in  search 
of  El  Dorado  in  South  America. 

1562.  Second  attempt  of  admiral  de  Coligny  to  establish  a 
Huguenot  colony  in  America.  Expedition  of  Jean  Ribatdi, 
Erection  of  Charles  Fort  near  Port  Royal  in  South  Carolina. 
The  settlement  was  soon  abandoned. 

1563.  First  slave  voyaee  made  by  the  English  to  America.  John 
Hawldns  with  three  ships  Drought  §00  negroes  to  the  West 
Indies. 

1564.  Third  attempt  of  Coligny  to  establish  a  Huguenot  Colony 

in  America.  Ren^  LawiUmnihrey  sent  to  carry  aid  to  Ribault's 
colony,  finding  the  settlers  gone  built  Fort  Carolina  on  the  Si, 
John's  river  in  Florida  (June).  Arrival  of  RUtauU  (1565,  Aug. 
28> 
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1565y  Sept.  20.    Storm  of  Fort  Carolina  by  the  Spaniards  under 
Menendes  de  Aviles ;  massacre  of  the  garrison  (**  I  do  this 
not  as  to  Frenchmen,  but  as  to  Lutherans"').   Ribavltj  having 
put  to  sea,  was  wrecked,  captured,  and  slain  with  many  of  his 
company.    Construction  of  three  Spanish  forts  (Castle  of  St. 
Angnstine). 
1568.  Bzpeditlon  of  Dominique  de  Gom-ges  to  avenge  the  mas- 
April,    sacre  of  the  French  at  Fort  Carolina.    Capture  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  Spanish  forts,  massacre  of  the  garrison  (*'  I  do  this 
not  as  to  Spaniards,  nor  as  to  mariners,  but  as  to  traitors,  rob- 
bers and  murderers"). 
1572.  First  voyage  of  Franois  Drake  to  South  America.    Attack 
upon  NorSfre  de  Dios^  CarlhaffenOj  etc, 

1576,  First  voyage  of  Martin  Frobiaher  in  search  of  a  northwest 
June-Aug.    passape.    Discovery  of  Frobisher's  Strait  and  Meta  If^ 

cognita  on  the  north  coast  of  North  America  (6(K>).    Supposed 
discovery  of  gold. 

1577,  May-Sept.    I^cond  voyage  of  Frobiaher. 

1578,  May-Sept.    Third  voyage  of  Frobiaher. 

1577,  Dec.  13-1580,  Nov.  3.     Voyage  of  Franois  Drake  around  the 

world.  Touching  the  west  coast  of  North  America  he  dis- 
covered '^  Drake's  Port,  and  claimed  the  country  between  38^  N.  and 
42^  N.  for  England  under  the  name  of  New  Albion. 

1578.  Unsuccessful  voyage  of  discovery  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert^  un- 
der a  patent  from  queen  Elizabeth. 

1583.  Second  voyage  of  iSir  Hvmphrey  Gilbert,  Landing  at  iVino- 
foundland  he  took  formal  possession  of  the  island  for  England 
in  rie^ht  of  the  discovery  of  the  Cabots.  On  the  return  voyage 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  was  lost  in  a  storm. 

1584.  Sir  "Walter  Raleigh  having  secured  a  transfer  to  himself  of  the 

patent  eranted  to  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  his  half-brother,  dis- 
patched Amidas  and  Barlow  to  explore  the  coast  of  North 
America  north  of  the  Spanish  settlements.  They  landed  on 
July  13.  the  island  of  Wocohon  and  took  possession  of  the  country 
for  the  queen.  Exploration  of  Roanoke.  On  their  return  the 
explorers  gave  glowing  accounts  of  the  country,  which  received 
the  name  of  Virginia. 

1585.  Colony  of  180  persons  under  Sir  Bichard  Qrenville 
sent  to  Roanoke  Island  ;  suffering  from  destitution  they  were  re- 
moved in  1586  by  Drake.  Grenville  arriving  with  supplies  immedi- 
ately after  their  departure  left  fifteen  sailors  to  hold  possession  ;  they 
had,  however,  all  <usappeared  before  the  arrival  (1587)  of  117  new 
colonists.  **  Borough  of  Kaleigh  in  Virginia,"  governor,  John  White, 
Vtrginia  Dare,  first  English  child  bom  in  i^erica.  This  colony 
met  an  unknown  fate.  White  returned  to  Virginia  in  1590,  but  could 
not  find  the  colony.    In  1589  Raleigh  sold  his  patent. 

1585.  First  v^age  of  John  Davis  to  the  north.    Exploration  of 
Davis  Straits  to  60>  40^.    Disooveiy  of   Gilbert  Sound  and 
Cun^>erland  Straits. 
19 
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1586.  Naval  expedition  of  Sir  FVands  Drake  to  the  -Spanish  West 
Indies.  Sack  of  St.  Dammgo  and  Carthagena,  Bescue  of  the 
colony  of  Virginia. 

1587.  Third  voyage  of  John  Davis  (the  second  was  to  Labrador  in 
1586).  lie  reached  72<>  12^  N.  and  discovered  the  Cumber- 
land Tfllandfl,  London  Coasty  Lumley^s  Inlet  (Frobisher's  Strait  ^). 

1502.  Alleged  discovery  of  the  strait  of  Juan  de  la  Fuca  on  the  west 
coast  of  North  America  in  48°  N.  bv  Apoetcios  Valerianos,  a 
Greek,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  Spain  onder  the  name 
of  Juan  de  la^Fkica.  Peschel  (Gesch.  d,  Erdkunde,  L  273} 
regards  the  story  as  apocryphal. 

1595.  Expedition  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  Gxiiana.  Capture  of 
the  cit^  of  St.  James.  Search  for  £1  Dorado.  Voyage  .up 
the  Onnoco  for  400  miles. 

1595.  Expedition  of  Drake  and  Hawkins  to  the  West  Indies.  Death 
of  Hawkins.    Drake  died  1596. 

1598.  The  Marquis  de  la  Roche  obtained  from  Henry  IV.  of  France 
a  commission  to  conquer  Canada.  He  left  forty  convicts  on 
the  Isle  of  SablCf  made  some  explorations  in  Acadia,  and  re- 
turned to  France.  After  his  death  his  patent  was  granted  to 
Chauvln,  who  made  two  successful  voyages  to  TadoussaCf  and 
left  some  people  there  (1600). 

1602.  Voyage  of  Bartholemew  Oosnold  from  Falmouth.  Taking  due 
westerly  course  he  first  saw  land  in  42^  N.  Discovery  of  a 
cape  which  Gosnold  named  Cape  Cod  (May  15).  Discovery 
of  Buzzard^s  Bay  (called  GosnMs  Hope).  Erection  of  a  fort 
and  storehouse  on  Cuttyhunk  (called  by  Grosnold  Elizabeth 
Island,  a  name  now  applied  to  the  whole  chain  of  islands  of 
which  this  is  the  most  westerly).  Return  of  the  whole  party 
to  England. 

1603.  Voyage  of  Martin  Pring  from  Bristol  alonff  the  coast  of  Maine 
from  the  Penobscot  River  to  the  Bay  of  Massachusetts. 

1603.  Voyage  of  Samuel  Champlain,  a  Frenchman,  from  Brouage,  up 
the  St.  Lawrence. 

1604.  Foundation  of  Port  Royal  (the  present  Annapolis) 
in  Nova  Scotia  by  the  French. 

In  1603  Pierre  du  Gast,  Sieur  de  Monts,  obtained  from  Henry 
IV.  of  France  a  grant  of  all  lands  in  North  America  from  40*^  N.  to 
46^  N.  (from  Pennsylvania  to  New  Brunswick),  under  the  name  of 
Acadia.  (This  name  was  afterwards  restricted  to  the  present  New 
Brunswick,  and  the  French  possessions  in  N.  America  were  designated 
generally  as  New  France.)  In  1604  De  Moras  associated  himself 
with  Af.  Poutrincourt  and  sailed  for  America  with  two  vessels. 
Foundation  of  Port  Royal  by  Poutrincourt  Discovery  of  the 
St.  John  River  by  Champlain,  De  Monts'  pilot.  De  Monts  built  a  fort 
at  St.  Croix,  but  in  the  following  year  joined  Poutrincourt  at  Port 
Royal, 

1  See  Pesohel,  Gesch.  d.  Erdkunde,  I.  299,  for  a  diflcnssion  of  the  errors  d 
toe  early  Arctic  navigAton . 
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1606.  Yoyaffe  of  Georffe  Wetmouih  (who  had  made  a  trip  to  Labrador  in 
1602)  to  the  coast  of  Maine.  Santa  F^  in  New  Mexico  founded. 
Oyer  a  hnndred  years  had  elapsed  since  the  discovery  of  America, 
and  thos  far  South  America  and  Central  America  had  alone  heen  the 
scene  of  active  and  successful  colonization.  In  North  America,  a 
few  scattered  Spanish  settlements  in  the  south  and  one  French 
colony  in  the  north  were  the  only  representatives  of  European  civiliza- 
tion. The  next  few  years  witoessed  a  mightv  change.  England, 
which  for  all  her  voyages  had  not  a  foot  of  land  m  America,  entered  on 
a  course  of  settlement  and  conquest  idiich  ultimately  gave  her  the 
fairest  portion  of  the  New  World. 

English,    Dutoh,  and   Swedish    Colonies    in    North 

America  (1606-1638). 

A.    BngHah  Coloniefl. 

1606.  April  10.  The  patent  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  becoming  void  by 
his  attainder  for  treason,  James  I.  issued  a  patent  dividing 
Virginia  Into  two  parta  :  1.  The  Flrat  Colony,  embracing  the 
country  from  d4<'  N.  to  dS^  N.  with  the  right  to  settle  as  far  as  41°  N. 
if  they  were  the  first  to  found  their  colony  :  this  southern  colony  was 
granted  to  a  number  of  gentlemen,  residing  principally  in  London 
{Richard  Hakluyt),  and  known  as  the  London  Company.  2.  The 
Beoond  Colony,  embracing  the  country  between  41^  N.  and  45^  N. 
with  the  right  of  settlinc^  as  far  as  38^  N.  if  they  were  the  first  to 
establish  their  colony ;  this  northern  colony  was  granted  to  gentle- 
men residing  chiefly  in  Bristol,  Plymouihf  etc.,  and  hence  known  as  the 
Plymouth  Company.  Each  company  was  to  become  owner  of  the 
land  for  fifty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  first  settlement,  and  one  hnn- 
dred miles  inland.  The  nearest  settlements  of  the  two  colonies 
should  be  one  hundred  miles  apart  The  government  of  each  colony 
was  vested  in  a  council  resident  in  Englimd  and  nominated  by  the 
kine ;  the  local  government  was  intrusted  to  a  council  resident 
in  America  also  nominated  by  the  king,  and  to  conform  to  his 
regulations.  Imports  from  England  free  of  duty  for  seven  years  ; 
freedom  of  trade  with  other  nations,  the  duties  for  twenlr-seven 
years  to  go  to  the  colonies.  Bieht  of  coinage  and  of  self-defense. 
Establismnent  of  a  Council  of  \arginia  in  England  for  the  superin- 
tendence of  both  colonies. 

Colony  of  South  Virginia. 

1607>  May  13.  Foundation  of  Jamestown  in  the  sonthem 
colony  by  a  'band  of  one  hundred  colonists  sent  out  under 
Christopher  Newport.  It  included  Bartholomew  Gosnold  and 
John  Smith.  Dissension  in  the  council.  Explorations  by  John 
Smith  who  was  captured  by  the  Indians,  and  presented  to  the 
chief,  Powhatan,  but  in  the  end  released  (story  of  the  rescue 
of  Smitii  by  Pooahontas^  daughter  of  Powhatan^).    In  1607 

1  This  story  has  been  relegated  to  the  realm  of  fable,  on  the  insufficient 
gronnd  that  no  mention  of  it  appears  in  Smith's  first  account  of  his  oaptivitj. 
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Smith  explored  the  Chesapeake.  During  the  first  years  the 
oolonj  suffered  severely^  from  extremes  of  heat  ana  cold,  as 
*well  as  from  dissensicms  and  bad  provision  by  the  company. 
Laborers  were  scarce,  the  colonists  being  either  gerUUmen  or 
criminals. 

1609.  Second  charter  of  the  company  of  South  Virginia,  increase  of 
privileges  and  of  members.  Lord  Delaware  (Thomas  West) 
appointed  governor  for  life.    Smitli  returned   to  £nflH|fuid. 

1610.  The  distress  in  the  colony  was  so  great  {The  Starving  Time) 
that  it  was  on  the  point  of  abandonment  when  Lord  Dela* 
ware  arrived  with  supplies. 

1611.  Delaware  returning  to  England,  Sir  Thomas  Gates  was  sent  out 
as  deputy  governor. 

1612.  Third  cliarter  of  the  company  of  South  Virginia.  Inclusion 
of  the  Bermudas  within  their  possessions. 

1613.  The  French  having  established  the  colony  of  St,  Saviour  at 
Mount  Desert  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  the  governor  of  South 
Virginia  sent  Samuel  Argal  to  dispossess  them.  Argal  de- 
stroyed <Si(.  Saviour  and  razed  Port  noyal.  On  his  rotum  he 
received  the  submission  of  the  Dutoh  settlement  at  Hudson's 
River  (?). 

1614.  Sir  Thomas  Dale  deputy  governor  of  South  Virginia. 

1615.  Land,  which  had  hitherto  been  held  of  the  company  bv  farmers 
as  tenants-at-will,  was  now  made  private  property  ;  fifty  acres 
being  now  granted  to  every  colonist  and  his  heirs. 

1617.  Samuel  Ar^  succeeded  Sir  George  Yeardley  as  deputy  gover- 
nor of  South  Virginia ;  reduced  state  of  the  colony.    In  the 

1618.  following  year  Lord  Ddaware  sailed  with  supplies  and  colonists 
for  Virginia,  but  died  on  the  voyage.  Rigorous  government 
of  Arc^.  At  this  time  thero  wero  600  persons  and  300 
cattle  in  the  colonv  ;  the  only  exports  wero  tobacco  and  sassa- 
fras, and  the  London  company  was  indebted  £5,000. 

1619.  First  General  Aasembly  in  South  Virginia  convoked 
f  June  19)  by  Sir  George  Yeardley,  governor  general,  con- 
sisting of  the  burgesses  of  the  colony,  roprosenting  eleven  ''bo- 
roughs "  or  plantations.  The  burgesses  sat  with  the  council 
and  governor. 

Introduction  of  negro  slaves  (20)  into  Virginia  by  a  Dutch 
vessel. 

1620.  The  colony,  numbering  1000  persons,  roceived  an  accession 
of  1200  new  settlers.  Introduction  of  women  who  wero  sold 
as  wives  to  the  colonists  for  from  100  to  150  pounds  of  tobacco. 
Froe  trade  with  the  colony  established. 

1621.  Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  governor,  brought  over  a  new  constitution  for 
the  colony,  wheroby  its  government  was  vested  in  a  governor^ 
a  council  of  state,  and  a  aenerol  assembly,  to  which  two  bup- 
^sses  were  to  be  chosen  by  every  town,  hundred,  and  planta- 
tion. The  governor  had  the  veto  power,  and  every  enact- 
ment of  the  colonial  legislature  required  the  ratification  of 
the  company  in  England  to  become  binding.  All  ordinances 
of  the  company  were  without  eif ect  unless  accepted  by  the 

ibty. 
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1622.  March  22.  Massacre  of  347  colonists  by  the  Indians. 

1624.  Commission  of  inquiry  into  the  afiEairs  of  Virginia  appointed 
by  the  crown.  In  spite  of  the  answer  of  the  general  assembly 
wherein  the  ri^ts  of  the  people  were  defined,  the  court  of 
king's  bench  in  England,  before  which  the  cause  was  tried,  de- 
cided against  the  company.  The  charter  was  annulled.  The 
company  had  sent  out  more  than  9000  persons  to  the  colony, 
of  whom  not  more  than  2000  now  remained.  Sir  Francis 
Wyatt  was  appointed  governor,  with  a  council  of  eleven  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  king.  This  plan  of  government  was 
continued  by  Charles  /.,  who  announced  that  the  colony  should 
immediately  depend  upon  the  crown,  which  should  appoint  the 
governor  and  council  and  issue  patents  and  legal  process^. 
Conunercial  restrictions. 

1630.  Grant  of  Carolana  (the  region  south  of  the  Virginia  colony  be- 
tween 31''  N.  and  36''  N.)  to  Sir  Robert  Heath,  being  the  first 
instance  of  a  proprietary  grant  by  the  crown.  No  settlement 
seems  to  have  been  made,  on  which  account  the  grant  was 
subsequently  declared  void,  and  a  part  of  the  territory  granted 
out  under  the  name  of  Carolma,  a  proceeding  which  resulted 
in  much  ill-feeling. 

1632*  Grant  of  Maryland  (the  region  between  the  Potomac 
and  41^  N.)  to  Cecil  Calvert^  the  second  lord  Baltimore,  son 
of  Sir  Greorge  Calvert,  to  whom  the  g^rant  was  originally 
made,  but  who  died  before  putting  it  to  use.  The  grant  was 
met  by  a  protest  from  Virginia  which  was  of  no  avail.    In 

1634,  the  first  colony  reached  Maryland  ;  being  about  two  hundred 
persons.  Gift  of  fif^  acres  of  land  to  each  emigrant  as  pri- 
vate property.  The  Calverts  being  Roman  CathoUcs,  no  men- 
tion of  religious  establishment  appeared  in  the  charter  beyond 
the  recognition  of  Christianity  as  established  by  £nglish  com- 
mon law. 

The  proprietary,  or  grantee  holding  directly  of  the  crown, 
was  subject  to  no  corporation  or  company,  appointed  the  dep- 
uty governor  and  the  executive  officers,  regulated  the  leeislar 
tion,  and  received  the  taxes.  The  <jeneral  assembly  of  the 
colonists  possessed  an  advisory  power,  and  the  right  of  express- 
ing non-approval. 

1636.  Grant  of  New  Albion  (including  New  Jersey)  from  the  vice- 
roy of  Ireland  to  Sir  Edward  Flowden.  Hiis  New  Albion, 
which  was  not  settled,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  tract 
of  like  name  discovered  by  Drake  on  the  western  coast  of 
America  (p.  289). 

The  PlymoQtli  Company. 

Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the  charter  the  company  had  dis- 
patched two  explorers  to  the  region  of  their  grant  (jChallons,  Hanam), 
and  in 

1607,  George  Pqpham  and  Raleigh  Gilbert  led  120  colonists  to  the 
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northern  colony.    They  bmlt  Fort  St.  George  on  Parker^s  "  Id- 
and"  (peninsula),  at  the  month  of  the  feennebec  Rirer  In 
Maine  (Aug.  11).    The  death  of  George  Popham  and  of  Sir 
John  Pophun  in  England  (1608)  so  disheartened  the  colonists 
that  they  returned  to  England.    No  further  attempts  at  settle- 
ment being  made  for  some  time,  the  French  (who  had  also  a 
claim  to  these  reffions  (see  1604^  planted  several  colonies  within 
the  territory  of  me  Plymouth  Company. 
1614.  Exploration  of  the  coast  of  the  northern  colony  by  John  Smith 
from  Penobscot  to  Cape  Cod,    On  his  return  he  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  his  voyage  and  published  a  map  of  the  district  explored, 
to  which  the  name  of  New  England  was  given.    I^ouble 
with  the  Indians,  springing  from  the  action  of  Thomas  Hunt, 
who  carried  off  twenty-seven  natives  to  the  West  Indies  for 
slaves,  discouraged  settlement. 
After  the  frustration  of  an  attempt  at  colonization  by  Smith  in 
1615  Uirough  adverse  circumstances,  the  company  itself  made  no  more 
attempts  at  settlements,  and  the  colonies  that  grew  up  in  its  territories 
were  founded  by  companies  or  individuals  under  its  charter  but  in- 
dependent of  its  action.    One  of  the  most  important  settlements,  in- 
deed, was  made  without  any  authority  from  the  company.    In  1620 
the  company  was  reorganized  as  the  Council  at  Plymouth  for  New 
England  Yiiih  territory  from  Philadelphia  to  Chaleur  Bay  (40°  N.  to 
48°  N.  across  tbe  continent). 

1620.  Settlement  of  Plymouth  in  New  England  by 
English  separatists  from  Holland. 
This  religious  sect,  a  sort  of  left  wing  of  the  larger  body  of 
Puritans,  hiui  left  England  in  1607-8  on  account  of  the  intolerance 
with  which  they  were  treated,  and  settled  at  Leyden  in  Holland 
(1609)  to  the  number  of  1000  or  more,  under  their  minister,  John  Rob' 
inson.  After  several  attempts  to  secure  a  patent  from  i^e  London 
company  (South  Yirp^inia),  and  a  promise  of  toleration  from  the 
king,  they  succeeded  m  the  former  endeavor  in  1619,  bnt  not  in  the 
latter.  Procuring  two  ships  (SpeedweUy  Mayflower),  a  part  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  some  others,  set  sail  Aug.  5,  from  Southampton  (hav- 
ing left  Leyden  in  Julv)  for  the  vicinity  of  Hudson*s  River,  Twice 
driven  back  by  stress  oi  weather  the  Pilgrims  (a  name  applied  much 
earlier  to  the  whole  body  in  Holland)  finally  left  Plymouth  in  the 
Mayflower,  Sept.  6.  On  i^'ov.  9  they  sighted  Cape  Cod,  but  instead 
of  running  southward  thev  were  induced  by  fear  of  shoal  water,  by  the 
late  seajson,  and  perhaps  by  the  cunning  of  the  shipmaster,  to  anchor 
at  the  Cape.  On  Nov.  11,  the  company  signed  a  compact  of  govern- 
ment (they  being  beyond  the  limits  of  the  London  Company),  and 
elected  Jchn  Carver  governor.  For  some  weeks  they  enlored  the 
coast,  landing  at  various  places.  (Birth  of  Peregrine  White,  the  first 
European  cmld  bom  in  New  England).  Toward  the  close  of  De- 
cember they  fixed  on  the  site  of  Plymouth,  and  landing,  began  the 
erection  of  a  house  and  portioned  out  land  among  the  settlers  (nine- 
teen families,  102  individuals).^ 

^  The  date  is  disputad ;  that  of  the  landing  of  the  whole  body  can  hardly  be 
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1621.  InteTOonxse  of  the  cdonists  (Capt.  MUss  Standish)  with  the  Iii« 
dians  (Samoset,  ICaflMUioit,  chief  of  the  Indians  in  that  vicin- 
ity).    Upon  tiie  death  of  Carver,  ^KTilUani  Bradford  waa 
elected  governor.    Arrival  of  a  new  patent  from  the  Plymouth 
Company,  also  made  ont  in  the  name  of  the  London  merchants, 
with  whom  the  Hlgrims  had  formed  a  partnership  before  sail- 
ing.     Over  fifty  of    the  original  settlers  died  this    year. 
Troable  with  the  Indians  1621-23. 
Meantime  the  territoiy  of  the  Plymouth  Company  was  being  par- 
celed out  among  various  adventurers  by  often  conflicting  grants.    In 
1621  Sir  Wmiam  Alexander  obtained  a  patent  for  the  whole  of  Aca- 
dia^ nnder  the  name  of  Nova  Sootia,  from  the  crown  of  Scotland 
(confirmed,  1625).    The  region  from  SaUm  River  to  the  Merrimac  was 
granted  to  John  Mason  and  called  Mariana.     In  1622  Sir  Fernando 
Gorges  and  John  Mason  obtained  a  grant  of  all  lands  between  the 
Merrimac  and  the  Kennebec^  which  region  was  called  at  first  Laconia^ 
afterwards,  Maine.    In  1622  settlements  were  made  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Dover  (Cochecho)  and  Portsmouth.    In  1624  a  few  Puri- 
tans from  England  settled  at  Cape  Ann  ;  the  colony  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Naumkeag  (JBioaer  Conant,  1626).    In  1626  C^tain  WoUas- 
ton  settled  at  Mount  IVMuton^  near  Boston. 

1623.  The  Plymouth  Company  sent  out  FYancis  West  as  "  Admiral  of 
New  England,"  Robert  Gorges  as  "  Governor-Greneral,"  and 
WUliam  MorreU  as  ''  Superintendent  of  Churches ''  but  nothing 
came  of  this  assertion  of  authority. 

1627.  The  colony  at  Plymouth  succeeded  in  buying  off  the  London 

merchants  in  whose   name  their  charter   luid  been  issued. 
Growth  of  the  colony  ;  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Dutch. 

1628.  The  Plymouth  Company  issued  a  grant  of  the  land  between 

three  miles  south  of  the  Charles  River,  and  three  miles  north 
of  the  Merrimac,  reaching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  to 
a  company  which  sent  John  Endicott  as  governor  and  colonists 
who  joined  the  others  at  Naumkeag.  In  1629  the  name  of  the 
colony  was  changed  to  Salem. 
The  colony  at  Plymouth  obtained  a  grant  on  the  Kennebec, 
Suppression  of  the  settlement  at  WoUaston  (**  Merry  Mount ") 
by  Endicott  Morton,  who  after  WoUaston's  departure  had 
ruled  the  colony  and  sold  firearms  (?)  to  the  Indians,  was 
seizi^  by  Standish  from  Plymouth  and  sent  to  England. 

1629.  Establishment  of  the  oompany  of  Massachu- 
aetta  Bay  (**  The  Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay 

in  New  England  ")  by  a  charter  issued  directly  by  the  crown  to  the 
oompany,  enlarged  by  new  associates,  which  had  settled  Salem.  The 
oompany  was  permitted  to  elect  a  governor,  deputy  governor,  and 
eighteen  assistuits  yearly,  and  to  make  laws  not  repugnant  to  those  of 
England.    The  first  governor  of  the  company  was  Matthew  Cradoch 

ascertained ;  the  landing  of  the  first  exploring  partv  seems  to  have  taken  place 
on  Dec.  11,  O.S.,  or  Dec.  21  (22),  N  S.  (confusion  here  also).  See  Qay,  '*  When 
did  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  land  at  Plymoath?"  — itt^aa^  Monthly,  November, 
1881,  p.  612. 
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A  number  of  inflaential  men  Boon  beoominff  interested  in  the  enter- 
prise, the  goyeming  eonncil  or  ooort  of  uie  company  in  England 
(that  is  to  say,  '*  The  Goyemor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
in  New  England")  consented  that  the  charter  and  goyemment 
should  be  transferred  to  the  colony  (Aug.  29),  under  which  agree- 
ment John  ^07inthrop  was  chosen  goyemor,  and  in  1630  railed 
for  New  England  with  a  large  number  of  settlers,  who  landed  at 
CharUstawriy  where  an  offshoot  from  the  Salem  colony  was  already 
established.  Here  a  ohurch  was  founded  and  two  courts  of  assistants 
held. 

1629.  Mason  and  Gorges  dissolving  their  connection,  a  new  grant  was 
made  to  each.  Mason  receiving  the  territory  between  the 
Merrimac  and  the  Pisoataquaj  a  region  afterwards  called  New 
Hampshire.^  Gorges  received  the  region  between  the  Pis^ 
cataqua  and  the  Kennebec^  under  the  name  of  New  Somarset- 
shire, 

1630.  Third  and  last  patent  of  the  Plymouth  colony,  whereby  it  was 
assigned  the  district  between  the  Cokasset  River  and  the  Nar^ 
ragansety  extending  westward  to  the  limits  of  Pokenakut  or 
Sowamset.  **  The  colonists  were  allowed  to  make  orders,  or- 
dinances, and  constitutions,  for  the  ordering,  disposing,  and 
goyeming  their  persons,  and  distributing  the  lands  within  the 
Emits  of  the  patent." 

1630.  Bettlement  of  Boston,  on  the  peninsula  called  Shawmut  by 
the  Indians,  but  Trimountain  by  ue  English,  and  then  inhab^ 
ited  by  an  episcopal  minister,  William  Blackstone.  On  Sept 
7,  the  court  at  CluLrlestown  changed  the  name  of  Trimountain 
to  Boston.  First  general  court  of  Massachusetts  held  at 
Boston,  Oct.  19.  It  was  enacted  that  the  freemen  should 
elect  the  assistants,  who  were  to  choose  out  of  their  own  num- 
ber the  governor,  but  the  next  court  decreed  that  the  governor, 
deputy  governor,  and  assistants  should  be  elected  directly  by 
the  freemen.  Only  church-members  were  freemen,  so  that  the 
freemen  formed  a  minority  of  the  population.  In  1631  a 
fortified  town  was  begun  on  the  Charles  and  called  Nezotown 
(afterwards  Cambridge). 

Colony  of  Conneotiout. 

The  Dutch  (Adrian  Block,  1614)  were  the  first  to  explore  the 
coast  of  Connecticut  and  the  river  of  that  name,  when  they  built  a 
fort  near  Hartford.  In  1630  the  council  of  Plymouth  granted  to  the 
earl  of  Warwick  the  land  120  miles  S.  E.  from  the  Narraganset  River, 
and  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  In  1631  Warwick 
transferred  this  grant  to  the  viscount  Say  and  Seal,  lord  Brook,  and 
others.  In  1633  the  colonies  of  Plymouth  and  Boston  conferred  on 
the  question  of  settling  the  Connecticut  valley  ;  as  the  Massachu- 
setts colony  declined  the  enterprise  a  company  was  sent  out  from 

1  The  "  Deed  from  four  Indian  eagamores  to  John  Wheelwright  and  others^ 
1629/'  long  accepted  as  the  foundation  of  the  historr  of  New  Hampshire,  is 
now  generally  accounted  a  forgery.  Holmes,  Annah^  I.  199,  note  2.  Witt- 
ttirop,  Journal,  ed.  by  Bavsce.    ^Pogg,  Gazeteer  qfN.H, 
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Flvmonih,  whioh  disregarded  theprohibition  of  the  Dntcb  and  set  up 
a  nouse  on  the  Conneotieat.    The  rival  clauns  of  the  Dutch  and 
Knglish  were  discussed  without  effect  bj  the  colonies. 
16&  The  growth  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  preyenting 
the  attendance  of  all  freemen  at  the  general  court,  it  was  en- 
acted that  whereas  four  courts  should  be  held  in  a  year,  the 
whole  body  of  freemen  should  be  present  at  that  court  only  in 
which  the  elections  were  held  ;  at  the  other  courts  the  freemen 
in  the  towns  should  send  deputies. 

1635.  Surrender  of  the  Charter  of  the  Council  of  Plymouth 
to  the  croiKm  in  consequence  of  the  hostility  of  the  goyem- 
ment  and  church.  < 

1636.  Foundation  of  the  Connecticut  colony  by  emigrants  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Windsor,  Wethersfield,  Hartford),  and  by  John 
WwUhr&p,  son  of  Governor  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts,  who 
built  a  fort  at  Saybrook,  under  commission  from  the  proprie- 
tors. In  1636  a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Newtown 
^Cambridge)  migrated  to  Connecticut  and  settled  at  Hart- 

1636.  A  code  of  laws  (Jhe  General  FuncUtmerUals)  established  at 
Plymouth. 

1636.  Foundation  of  Providence  by  Roger  'WUliama,  who  had 
been  expelled  from  Salem  in  1634  for  holding  heretical  doo- 
trines  subversive  of  church  and  state. 

1637.  War  of  Ccnnecticut  (first  general  court  at  Hartford)  and  Mas- 
sachusetts  against  the  unruly  tribe  of  Pequots  in  Connecticut. 
Extermination  of  the  Tndians  (Capt.  John  Maxon), 

1638.  Foundation  of  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  by  John  Clark 
and  others,  who  left  Massachusetts  on  account  of  religious 
differences.  Purchase  of  the  island  of  Aquedneck  (afterwards 
Isle  of  Rhodes)  from  the  Indians. 

Foundtation  of  the  colony  of  New  Haven  in  Connecticut  under 
Davenport  and  Eaton, 

In  this  year  another  attempt  was  made  by  quo  warranto  pro- 
cess to  rescind  the  charter  of  Massachusetts,  but  it  failea  of 
success. 

In  consequence  of  a  bequest  of  £779  17s.  2d.  from  John  Har^ 
vardj  of  Charlestown,  the  public  school  which  the  colony  had 
enacted  in  the  previous  year  should  be  established  at  Newtown 
received  the  name  of  Harvard  College,  while  the  name  of 
the  town  v^as  changed  to  Cambridge, 

1639.  Windsor,  Hartford^  Wethersjield,  on  the  Connecticut,  united  to 
form  a  separate  government.  The  constitution  (Jan.  14) 
placed  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  powers  in  the 
general  assembly,  composed  of  the  deputies  of  the  towns  in 
8ie  ratio  of  numbers  of  freemen,  meetinc^  twice  a  year.  All 
could  vote  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  a&egiance  to  the  con- 
stitution. 

The  grant  of  Sir  Fernando  Gorges  was  confirmed  to  him  by 
the  crown  under  the  title  of  the  Province  of  Maine. 

A  general  aaaembly  of  the  depntiea  of  the  towns  in  Ply- 
mouth colony  met  for  the  first  time  (June  4). 
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1641.  The  Body  of  £ibertie«,  a  code  df  100  lawB  eBtablished  by 
the  general  ooort  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

16^.  Creation  of  the  United  Ck>loiilea  of  New  Bngland  by  the 
alliance  of  Conneoticat,  New  Haven,  Plymontli  and  Mae- 
aachnaetta  Bay  (May  19)  for  mutoal  defense. 

B.  Dutoh  SettlementB. 

1609.  Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman  in  Dutch  service,  coasted 
from  Newfoundland  to  the  Chesapeake,  and  entered  Hudson's 
River.    IVading  yoyages  of  the  Dutch  (1610-1613). 

1613.  Establishment  of  a  Dutch  trading  post  on  the  island  of  JKfan* 
hattan  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  or  North  River  (so  called 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  South  River,  or  Delatoare).  Alleged 
submission  of  the  Dutch  to  Argal  (p.  292). 

1614.  Establishment  of  the  United  New  Netherland  Company 
in  Holland  with  a  grant  in  America  of  territory  from  40^  N. 
to  45^  N.  Fort  built  at  Manhattan,  another,  Fort  Orange,  near 
the  present  Albany  ^1616).  Voyage  of  Adrian  Block  through 
Long  Island  sound  (Block  Island). 

1621.  Creation  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  to  take  the  place 
of  the  New  Noherland  Company  whose  chfurter  had  expired. 

1626.  Feter  MinuU,  baYing  porchased  Manhattan  Island  for 
twenty-four  dollars,  foimded  the  settlement  of  New 
Amsterdazn, 

Settlemeuts  were  made  under  the  charter  of  the  company  in  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Fennsylyania,  as  well  as  in  New 
York.  Many  of  these  were  founded  under  an  enactment  of  the  com- 
pany which  gave  the  title  of  patroon  to  any  person  who  should  bring 
over  a  certain  number  of  colonists  under  certain  conditions  ;  the  title 
represented  a  certain  relation  of  suzerainty  between  the  founder  and 
the  colonists. 

The  council  for  New  England  had  opposed  what  it  regarded  as  the 
Dutch  invasion  in  1620-21,  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  Enelish 
grew  stronger  after  the  foundation  of  New  Amsterdam  (1627, 1&2). 
The  settlement  of  Connecticut  from  New  England  (1632-1638)  was 
opposed  by  the  Dutch  in  vain,  and  the  entire  region  was  wrested 
from  them.  (Protest  of  Eieft,  governor  of  New  Netherlands  against 
the  foundation  of  New  Haven.)  The  Dutch  drove  a  flourishing  trade 
with  the  Five  Nations  of  the  Iroquois  in  central  New«York,  whom  they 
supplied  with  firearms. 

C.  Swedish  Settlements. 

1638w  Foundation  of  Fort  Christina  on  the  Delaware  by  a  colony  of 
Swedes  and  Finns.  The  colony  was  called  Vew  Sweden, 
and  was  followed  by  other  settlements.  The  Dutch  considered 
this  an  invasion  of  their  rights,  but  the  disputes  that  followed 
led  to  no  result  until  1665,  when  New  Sweden  was  annexed  to 
New  Netherlands. 
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D.  New  Franoe  and  the  Aretic  Begion* 

It  must  be  remembered  that  France  claimed,  by  right  of  the  di^ 
coyeries  of  Yerrazano,  the  whole  of  North  America  north  of  Spanish 
Florida  and  Mexico,  although  settlements  had  been  made  only  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  nothing  having  come  of  the 

f  rejected  settlement  between  Spanish  Florida  and  English  Virginia, 
t  was  with  the  French  in  the  north  that  the  English  settlers  had  to 
deal ;  it  was  to  Canada  that  they  applied  the  name  of  New  France,  as 
that  of  Acadia  was  restricted  to  Nova  Scotia.  From  the  north 
the  French  afterwards  made  the  great  discoveries  in  the  west  which 
gave  them  new  claims  to  the  larger  part  of  America. 

1606.  An  attempted  settlement  on  Cape  Cod  repulsed  by  the  Indians. 

1608.  Foundation  of  Quebec  (July  3)  by  a  colony  sent  oat 
by  De  MarUs,  under  CSiamplain. 

1609.  Champlainf  joining  a  war  party  of  the  Algonquins  against  the 
Iroquois,  discovered  Lake  Cfaamplain. 

1610.  Discovery  of  Hndaon'a  Bay  by  Henry  Hudsariy  who  was 
searching  for  the  northwest  passage,  in  the  service  of  an 
Knglish  company.  On  the  return  ike  orew  mutinied  and 
Hudson  was  put  to  sea  in  a  small  boat,  and  not  heard  of 
again. 

1610.  English  colony  sent  to  Newfoundland  46^  N.  to  52^  N.  (Con- 
ception Bay). 

1612.  Voyage  of  Thomas  Button  in  search  of  the  Northwest  Passage. 

Discovery  of  New  SoiUh  Walee  and  New  North  Wales,  BxUton's 
Bay, 

1613.  Madame  de  QuerdieoHUj  having  secured  the  surrender  of  De 

Monte*  patent,  and  the  issue  of  a  new  patent  from  the  crown 
for  flJl  New  France  between  Florida  and  the  Su  Lawrence 
(except  Port  Royal),  sent  Saussage  with  two  Jesuits,  who  took 
possession  of  Nova  Scotia  and  founded  a  colony  (^St,  Saviour) 
on  Ml  Desert,  which  was  immediately  broken  up  by  Argavs 
expedition  from  Virginia.  All  the  French  settlements  in 
Acadia  were  also  destroyed. 

1615.  Expedition  of  Champlain  to  Lake  Huron. 

1616.  Voyage  of  Bylot  and  B<^n  in  search  of  the  Northwest  Pas- 
sage. Discovery  of  Ji^olstenholme's  Sound,  Lancaster  Sounds 
Baffin's  Bay  (78«>  N.). 

1621.  Grant  of  Acadia  under  the  name  of  Nova  Sootia,  to  Sir 
WiUiam  Alexander  by  Uie  crown  of  Scotland.  An  attempt  at 
settlement  was  unsuccessful  and  the  French  continued  in  pos- 
session. Grant  of  a  part  of  Newfoundland  to  Sir  George  Cal- 
vert (Lord  Baltimore)  who  resided  there  until  1631. 

1627.  Tmemsf  er  of  tiie  colony  of  Quebec  to  the  company  of  a  hun- 
dred associates  under  Cardinal  Richelieu. 

1629.  Conquest  of  Qnebeo  by  Louis  and  Thomas  Kertk,  under  a 
commission  from  Charles  I.  for  the  conquest  of  New  Franoe. 
An  attack  of  David  Kertk  in  1628  had  been  repulsed  by 
Champlain, 
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1630.  St,  Estierme  of  La  Tour,  a  Hugaenot,  bought  from  Sir  WiUiam 
Alexander  his  patent  for  Nova  Scotia,  on  condition  that  the 
colony  should  remain  subject  to  Scotland. 

1631.  Voyages  of  Fox  and  James  in  search  of  a  Northwest  Passafe. 
Fox  ei^lored  the  west  coast  of  Hudson  Bay  from  65°  3(/ to 
55^1(/  m  vain,  but  discovered  Foa^s  Channel  and  reached  Cape 
Perearine,  James  discovered  James  Bay,  where  he  passed  a 
terrible  winter. 

1632.  Treaty  of  St.  Germain  between  France  and  England.  Ces- 
sion of  New  France,  Acadia,  and  Canada  to  France. 

1635.  Seizure  of  the  tradbg  post  established  at  Penobscot  by  the 
Plymouth  colonists  by  the  French.  Plymouth  sent  a  vessel 
against  the  French,  but  failed  to  recover  the  place.  Death 
of  Chdmplain. 

1641.  Maisonneuve  appointed  governor  of  Montreal ;  in  1642  he 
brought  over  several  families  and  took  possession  of  the 
island.  {Seep,  357.) 

§  «.    GERMANY  TO  THE  THIBTT  TEABS'  WAR.     THE  REFORMA- 
TION. (See  p.  US.) 

1493--1519.   Maximiliaii  L, 

who  first  took  the  title  of  ''  Roman  Emperor  elect." 
14d5.  Diet  at  Worms.  Perpetual  pubUo  peace.  Imperial  Cham- 
ber (Reichskammergericht\  first  at  Frankfort,  then  at  Speier, 
after  1689  at  Wetzlar.  At  the  diet  of  Cologne  (1512),  establishment 
of  ten  circles  for  the  better  maintenance  of  the  public  peace  {Land" 
friedenshreise)'.  Circle  of :  1.  Austria  ;  2.  Bavaria  ;  3.  Sujcina;  4.  Fran- 
conia ;  5.  the  Upp^  Rhine  rLorrame,  Hesse,  etc.)  ;  6.  the  Louoer 
Rhine,  or  the  JElectorates  (Mainz,  Trier,  Cologne)  ;  7.  Burtfundy 
(1556,  ceded  to  the  S])anish  line  of  Hapsburg)  ;  8.  Westphalia;  9. 
Lower  Saxony  (Brunswick,  Liineburg,  Lauenburg,  Holstem,  Meck- 
lenburg, etc.)  ;  10.  Upper  Saxony  (Saxony,  Brandenburg,  Pomer- 
ania,  etc.).  In  all  comprising  240  estates  of  the  empire,  exclusive 
of  the  imperial  knights.  Bohemia  and  the  neie^hboring  states,  Moravia, 
Silesia,  Lusatia,  with  Prussia  and  SwitzerUmd,  which  was  already 
completely  independent,  in  fact,  were  not  included  in  the  circles. 

Establishment  of  the  AiUic  Council,  a  court  more  under  the  control 
of  the  emperor  than  the  Imperial  Chamber,  and  to  which  a  large  port 
of  the  work  belonging  to  the  latter  was  gradually  diverted. 

Maximilian  was  oluiged  to  invest  Liouis  XII.  of  France  with  Milan. 
1508.  League  of  Cambray  between  Maximilian,  Louis  XII.,  Pope 
Julius  II.,  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  against  Venice.  Maxi- 
milian took  possession  of  a  part  of  the  territoiy  of  the  republic,  but 
besieged  Padua  in  vain  (1509).  The  Pope  withdrew  from  the 
league,  and  concluded  vdth  Vemce  and  Ferdinand  the  Holy  League 
(1511)  against  France,  in  which  they  were  finally  (1513)  joined  by 
Maximiliau  (p.  319). 

The  following  genealogical  table  shows  the  claim  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg  to  Spam,  and  its  division  into  a  Spanish  and  German  line. 
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MaTMMUan  /.,  -  Mary^  Ferdinand,  = 

emperor,  t  1619.  of  Burarundy,        king  of  Anurou, 

t  im  t  1516. 


d.  of  Charles 
the  Bold, 
dalce  of  Burgondj. 
Philip  the  Fair,  =  Joanna  the  Insane 


Isabella, 


queen  of  Castile, 
flMH. 


archduke  of  Austria, 
t.l506. 

SPANISH. 


queen  of  Aragon  snd  Castile, 


Lragon  \ 
tl656. 

GBBMAJr. 


Charles  I.  (V.).  1 1558.  Ferdinand  I.,  f  1564. 

m.  Isabella  of  rortugal.  m.  Anna  of  Hungary. 


Philip  U.,  kinff  of  Spain,  Maximilian  II., 

t  1598.  emperor,  f  1576. 

Maximiliau's  sou  Philip  married  Joanna,  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
(king  of  Aragon  and  Naples)  and  Isabella  (queen  of  CastUe),  heno^ 
heiress  of  the  three  kingdoms  and  the  Ameriam  Colonies.  Philip  him- 
self inherited  from  his  mother,  Manr,  the  heiress  of  Burgundy,  the  Bur- 
aundian  Lands  j  from  his  father,  MaxindUany  all  the  possessions  of  the 
Hapshurgs  {Western  Austria  on  the  upper  Rhine,  Austria,  Carinthia, 
Camiola,  Tyrol,  etc^.  All  these  lands  aescended  to  Charles,  the  eldest 
son  of  Fliihp  and  Joanna,  the  ancestor  of  the  elder,  Spanish,  line  of 
the  Hapsburg  house.  His  younger  brother,  Ferdinand,  ancestor  of 
the  younger,  German,  line  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  married  Anna, 
sister  of  Louis  II.,  last  king  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  (whose  wife 
was  Mary,  Ferdinand's  sister).^ 

1517.  Beginning  of  the  Befonnation.    Lnther. 

Itfartln  Lather  was  bom  1483  at  Eisleben,  son  of  a  miner, 
became  master  of  arts  and  instructor  1505  ;  monk  in  the  Augustine 
monastery  at  Erfurt;  1507  priest;  1508  professor  at  Wittenberg;  1511 
sent  to  Rome  on  business  connected  with  his  order;  1512  doctor  of 
theology.  On  Oct.  31, 1517,  he  nailed  upon  the  door  of  the  court 
church  at  Wittenberg  his  ninety-flye  theses  against  the  misuse  of 
absolution  or  indulgences  (especially  by  the  Dominican  monk  Tetzel). 

1518.  Beginning  of  the  reformation  in  Switzerland  by  ZyTlngli  at 
Ziirich.    Zwingli  fell  in  battle  at  Kappel  1531. 

Summoned  to  Augsburg  by  Cardinal  de  vto  of  Gaeta  (Cajetanus)^ 
Lather  could  not  be  induced  to  abjure  (1518),  but  appealed  to  the 
Pope.« 

Mediation  of  the  papal  chamberlain  v,  MiUitz,  After  the  discussion 
at  Leipzig  1519  (Bodenstein,  called  Carlstadt,  against  Eck),  the  latter 
secured  a  papal  bull  against  forty-one  articles  in  Luther's  writings. 

1  lliese  fortunate  marriages  of  the  house  of  Aiutria  were  celebrated  in  the 
following  couplet : 

Bella  peratU  aUi.  tuJisUx  Aystria,  nude  / 
Qitm  aai  Mars  aUis,  dot  tiH  regna  Venus, 

s  Ih  Papa  male  it^ormaio  ad  Papam  meUus  %t\formamdum. 
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Luther  burnt  (1520)  the  papal  boll  and  the  canon  law  ;  whereupon 
he  was  ezcommunioated.  ui  the  mean  time  the  German  electors,  in 
spite  of  the  claims  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  had  chosen  the  grandson 
qI  Maximilian  I.  in  Spain,  Charles  L,  as  emperor. 

1519-1556.    GharleeV. 

He  came  to  Germany  for  the  first  time  in  1520,  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  holding  a  grand  met  at  Worms  ^1521).  There  Luther 
defended  his  doctrines  before  the  emperor,  under  a  safe-conduct.  The 
ban  of  the  empire  being  pronounced  against  him,  he  was  carried  to 
the  Wartbure  oy  Frederic  the  Wise,  of  Saxony,  and  there  protected. 
The  edict  of  Worms  prohibited  all  new  doctrines.  Luther's  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible.  Hearing  of  Carlstadt's  misdoingB  he  returned  to 
Wittenberg,  and  introduced  public  worship,  with  the  liturgy  in  Ger^ 
man  and  communioa  in  both  kinds,  in  electoral  Saxony  and  in  Hesse 
(1522).  The  spread  of  the  Reformation  in  Grermany  was  favored  by 
the  fact  that  the  emperor,  after  the  diet  of  Worms,  had  left  Germany 
and  was  occupied  with  the  war  with  Francis  I. 

Franz  von  Sickingen  and  Ulrich  von  Hutten  advocated  the  Reforma- 
tion. Sickingen  stood  at  the  head  of  an  association  of  nobles  directed 
against  the  spiritual  principalities.  He  laid  siege  to  Trier  (1522)  in 
vain,  was  besieged  in  Landstuhl,  and  fell  in  battle.  HuUen  fled  the 
country  and  died  on  the  island  of  Ufnan  in  the  Lake  of  Zurich  (1523). 

1524-1525.  Tho  Peaaanta'  177ar,  in  Swabia  and  Franconia,  ac- 
companied with  terrible  outrages.  The  Twelve  Articles.  The 
peasants  defeated  at  Konigshofenon  the  Tauberand  cruelly  punished. 
Anabaptists  in  Thuringia.  Thomas  MUnzer  captured  at  Frauken- 
hausen  and  executed. 

Reformation  in  Prussia.  Grandmaster  Albert  of  Brandenburg 
duke  of  Prussia  under  Polish  overlordship. 

Luther's  marriage  with  Catharine  of  Bora,  formerly  a  nun.  Cate- 
ehism.  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  the  emperor's  younger  brother,  edu- 
cated in  Spain,  to  whom  Charles  had  intrusted  since  1522  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Hapsbnrg  lands  in  Germany,  formed  an  alliance  in 
1524,  at  the  instigation  of  the  papal  legate  VarnpeggiOf  with  the  two 
dukes  of  Bavaria  and  the  bishop  of  Southern  Germany,  in  order  to 
oppose  the  religious  changes.  To  counteract  this  move  the  league  of 
Tor^u  was  formed  (1526)  among  the  Protestants  (John  of  Saxony, 
Philip  of  Hesse,  Liinebur^,  Magdeburg,  Prussia,  etc.).  They  pro- 
ourea  an  enactment  at  the  diet  of  Speier,  favorable  to  tlie  new  doctrine 
(1526). 

1521-1526.    First  war  of  Charles  Y.  with  Francis  L 

Charles  advanced  claims  to  MUan  and  the  duchy  of  Bur^ndy. 
Francis  claimed  Spanish  Navarre  and  Naples.  The  French  (imder 
Lautrec)  were  driven  from  Milan,  which  was  given  to  Francesco  S/orza 
(1522).  The  French  ConnAablef  Charles  of  Bourbon^  transferred  his 
alle^ance  to  Charles  V.  Unfortunate  invasion  of  Italy  by  tibe  French 
1523-24,  under  Bonnivert.  The  chevalier  Bayard  ("  sans  peur  et  sans 
reproche  ")  fell  during  the  retreat.  Imperial  forces  invaded  southern 
Fiance.    Francis  I.  erossed  Mt  Cenis,  and  recaptured  Milan. 
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1525.  Battle  of  Pavia.    Franeu  defeated  and  captured. 

1526.  Peaoe  of  Madrid.     YnsmoB  renounced  all  claim  to  Milan, 
Genoa,  and  Naples,  as  well  as  the  overlordship  of  Flanders 

and  Artois,  assented  to  the  cession  of  the  duohy  of  Burgundy,  and 
gave  his  sons  as  hostages « 

1527-1629.  Second  war  between  Charles  Y.  and  Francis  I.,  who 
had  declared  that  the  conditions  of  the  peace  of  Madrid  were 
extorted  by  force,  and  hence  void.  Alliance  at  Cognac  between  Fran- 
cif,  the  Popey  Venice  and  Franceeco  S/orza  against  the  emperor.  The 
imperial  armjv  unpaid  and  mutinous,  took  Kome  by  storm  under  the 
constable  of  Bourtran,  who  fell  in  the  assault  (by  the  hand  of  Ben- 
venuto  CeUinit);  the  Pope  besieged  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo(1527). 
The  French  general,  Lautrecj  invaded  Naples,  but  the  reycSt  of  Genoa 
(Doria),  whose  independence  Charles  V.  promised  to  reco^iize,  and 
the  plague,  of  which  Lautreo  himself  died,  compelled  the  French  to 
raise  the  siege  of  the  capital  and  to  retire  to  France. 

1529.  Peace  of  Cambray  (Paix  dee  Dames),  So  called  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  negotiated  by  Margaret  of  AustriOy  Charles's 
aunt,  and  Louise  ofSanoy,  duchess  of  Angouldme,  mother  of  Francis. 
Francis  paid  two  million  crowns  and  renounced  his  claims  upon  Italy ^ 
Flanders  and  Artois  ;  Charles  promised  not  to  press  his  claims  upcm 
Burgundy /or  the  present j  and  released  the  French  princes. 

1529.  Second  diet  at  Speier,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  victorious 
position  of  the  emperor,  Ferdinand  and  the  Catholic  party  took 

a  more  decided  position.  The  strict  execution  of  the  decree  of  Worms 
Q>.  302)  was  resolved  upon.  The  evangefioal  estates  protested  against 
this  resolution,  whence  they  were  calld  Protestanta. 
1526-1532.  War  with  tlie  Turks.  Louis  II.,  king  of  Hungary, 
havinff  ffdlen  in  the  battle  of  Mohacs  (1526),  one  party  chose 
Ferdinand^  Charles's  brother,  the  other  John  Zapolya.  The  latter 
was  assisted  by  the  Sultan  SoUman  (Suieiman),  who  besieged  Vienna 
in  vain  (1529> 

1530.  Charles  crowned  emperor  in  Bologna  by  the  Pope.    This  was 
the  last  coronation  of  a  German  emperor  by  the  rope. 

1530.  Brilliant  Diet  at  Augsburg,  the  emperor  presiding  in  per- 
son.    Presentation  of  the  Confesston  of  Augsburg  (Confes- 

sio  Augustana)  by  Melanchihon  <true  name  Schtoarzerd,  1497-1560), 
the  learned  friend  of  Luther.  The  enactment  of  the  diet  commanded 
the  abolition  of  all  innovations. 

1531.  Schmalhaldic  league,  agreed  upon  in  1530,  between  the  mar 
Feb.  6.    jority  of  Protestant  princes  and  imperial  cities. 

Charles  caused  his  brother,  Ferdinand,  to  be  elected  king  of  Rome, 
and  crowned  at  Aachen.  The  elector  of  Saxony  protested  against 
this  proceeding  in  the  name  of  the  Evangelicals.  In  consequence  of 
the  new  danger  which  threatened  from  the  Turks, 

1532.  Rellgioiis  Peaoe  of  Nuremberg.    The  Augsburg  edict  was 
revoked,  and  free  exercise  of  their  religion  permitted  the 

Protestants  until  the  meeting  of  a  new  council  to  be  <»lled  within  a 
year. 
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Soliman  inyaded  and  ravaged  Hnnffary.  Heroic  defence  of  GUnz. 
A  fi;reat  imperial  army  was  sent  to  tne  aid  of  Hungary,  and  Soliman 
retired. 

1534-1535.  Aoabaptisti  in  Miinster  (Johann  Bockelsohn,  from  Ley- 
den^. 

1534.  Philip,  landgrave  of  Hessen,  restored  the  Lutheran  dnke, 
Ulrich  of  WuHemberg^  who  had  heen  driven  out  (1519)  by 
the  Swabian  league  of  cities.  The  emperor  had  invested  Fer- 
dinand with  the  duchy,  but  the  latter  was  obliged  to  agree  to 
a  compact,  whereby  he  was  to  renounce  Wiirtemberg,  but 
should  be  recognized  as  king  of  Rome  by  the  evangelical 
party. 

1535.  Charles's  expedition  against  Tvmia  (Chaireddm  Barbarosio,  the 
pirate).    Tunis  conquered  ;  liberation  of  all  Christian  slaves. 

1536-1638.  Third  war,  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  about 
Milan  ;  Francis  I.  havine  renewed  his  claims  upon  that  duchy 
after  the  death  of  F^rancesco  Sforza  II.,  without  issue.  Charles  in- 
vaded Provence  anew,  but  fruitlessly.  Francis  made  an  inroad  into 
Savoy  and  Piedmont,  and  accepted  the  alliance  of  Soliman,  who 
pressed  Hungary  hard,  and  sent  his  fleet  to  ravage  the  coast  of  Italy. 
The  war  was  ended  by  the 

1538.  Truce  of  Nice,  which  was  concluded  on  the  basis  of  posses- 
June  18.    sion,  at  the  time  of  its  formation,  for  ten  years. 

July.    Meeting  between  Charles  and  Francis  at  Aigues  Mortes. 

1539-1540.  Charles  Y.  crossed  France,  for  the  purpose  of  suppress- 
ing a  disturbance  in  Ghent,  and  was  received  by  Francis  with 
special  distinction.  Ghent  punished  by  deprivation  of  its  privi- 
leges. 

1540.  The  Order  of  Jesuits,  founded  by  lonatius  Lovola  (1534), 
approved  by  Pope  Paul  III.,  successfully  opposed  the  spread 
of  the  Reformation. 

1541.  Reformation  introduced  into  Greneva  by  Calvin  (Jean  Cau' 
tnn,  from  Noyon  in  Picardy;  bom  1509;  Catholic  nastor  in  his 

eighteenth  year,  resigned  his  office ;  studied  law  at  Orleans  and 
Bourges  ;  came  forwfuxl  as  a  reformer  at  Paris  in  1532,  finding  pro- 
tection from  Margaret  of  Navarre,  sister  of  Francis  I.  Exiled  nom 
France,  Calvin  went  to  Basel,  published  the  Instkutio  cJurisHanas  rdig- 
wnU  1535 ;  1536-1538  in  Geneva ;  1538-1541  in  Strasburg,  after- 
wards head  of  the  state  in  Geneva,  f  1504).  From  Greneva  tiie 
Reformation  spread  to  France  and  Scotland  (John  Knoz). 

1541.  Charles's  unsucoessfid  expedition  against  Algiers. 

1542.  Henry,  duke  of  Bmnswick-Wolfenbuttel,  driven  from  the 
country  by  the  Schmalkaldio  League. 

1542-1544.  Fourth  war  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  L,  occa- 
sioned by  the  investiture  of  Charles's  son,  Philip,  with  Milan. 
The  fact  that  two  secret  agents,  whom  Francis  had  sent  to  Soliman, 
were  captured  in  Milan,  and  when  they  reaistedy  put  to  death,  served 
as  a  pretext 
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Francis  in  allianoe  with  SoUman  and  the  dnke  of  Cleve,  The  allied 
TvrkUh  and  French  fleets  bomharded  and  plundered  Nice.  Charles, 
in  alliance  with  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  conquered  the  duke  of 
Cleye,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Saissona.  Solimaii  invaded  Hungary 
and  Austria. 

1544.  Feaoe  of  Creapy  ;  Francis'  second  son^  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
Sept.  18.  was  to  manr  a  princess  of  the  imperial  family  and  receive 
Milan.  He  CUed  in  1545,  however  ;  Milan  continued  in  the 
possession  of  the  emperor,  who  ^ve  it,  nominally,  to  his  son  Philip, 
as  a  fief.  Francis  gave  up  his  claims  to  NapUs,  and  the  overlordship 
of  Flanders  and  Artois;  Charles  renounced  his  claims  to  Burgundy. 

1545-1563.  Cronnoil  of  Trent,  not  attended  by  the  Ftoteetants. 
Reforms  in  the  church.  Establishment  of  a  number  of  dog- 
mas of  the  Catholic  church.         • 

1546,  Feb.  18.    Death  of  Luther  at  Eisleben. 

Charles  Y.,  who,  since  the  peace  of  Crespy,  was  unhindered 
by  foreign  complications,  sought  to  crush  the  independence  of 
the  estates  of  the  empire  in  Grermanv,  and  to  restore  the  unity  of  the 
church,  to  which  he  was  urged  by  the  Pope,  who  concluded  an  alli- 
ance with  him,  and  promised  money  and  troops. 

1546-1547.    Schmalkaldic  War. 

The  leaders  of  the  league  of  Schmalkalden,  John  Frederic^ 
elector  of  Saxony,  and  Philip^  umdgrave  of  Hesse,  pkced  under  the 
ban.  Duke  Maurice  of  Saxony  concluded  a  secret  alliance  with  the 
emperor.  Irresolute  conduct  of  the  war  by  the  allies  in  upper  Ger- 
many. The  elector  and  the  landnave  could  not  be  induced  bv  gen^- 
eral  SchdrUin  of  Augsburg  to  mi&e  a  decisive  attack,  and  finally  re- 
tired, each  to  his  own  land.  John  Frederic  of  Saxony  reconquered 
his  electorate,  which  Maurice  had  occupied.  Charles  V.  first  reduced 
the  members  of  the  leaeue  in  southern  Grermany  (Augsburg,  NureuH 
berg,  Ulm,  duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  etc.)  to  subjection,  then  went  to 
Saxony,  forced  the  passage  of  the  Elbe,  and  defeated  in  the 

1547.  Battle  of  Mllhlberg,  on  the  Lochau  Heath,  near  Targau  the 
24  April,    elector  of  Saxony,  captured  him,  and  besie^d  his  capital, 

Wittenbero.  Treaty  mediated  by  Joachim  II.  of  Branden- 
burg. The  electoral  di^iity  and  lands  given  to  the  Albertine 
line  (duke  Mattriee).  The  Smestine  line  retained  Weimar,  Jena, 
Eisenach,  Gotha,  etc.  The  elector  was  kept  in  captivity.  Philip  of 
Hesse  surrendered,  and  was  detained  in  captivity,  although  Maurice 
and  Joachim  II.  of  Brandenburg  had  pledged  themselves  for  his 
liberation.  Interim  of  Augsburg  (1548),  not  generally  accepted  by 
the  Protestants.  The  city  of  Magddmrg,  the  centre  of  the  opposition, 
placed  under  the  ban.  Maurice  of  Bazony,  intrusted  vrith  the  exe- 
ention  of  the  decree,  armed  himself  in  secret  agiunst  Chai'les  Y.,  and 

1552.  Surprised  the  emperor,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
Fnedewalde  (1551)  with  Henry  II.  of  France,  and  forced  him 
to  liberate  his  father-in-law,  Philip  of  Hesse,  and  to  conclude 
the 

1552.  Conventloii  of  PaMmn.    Free  ezeroiae  of  religion  for  the 
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Aug.  2.    adherents  of  the  conf  esnon  of  Angsbnig  nntil  the  next  diet 
Maurice  defeated  Albert^  margraye  <9  Bmadenbnig-Cnlmhaeh 
at  Sievershausen  (1553),  bat  was  mortally  wounded. 

1556.  Beliffious  Peaoe  of  Augsburg. 

Sept.  25. 

The  territorial  princes  and  the  free  cities,  who,  at  this  date, 
adknowled^d  the  confesnon  of  Anesburg,  received  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, the  right  to  introduce  the  rerormation  within  their  territories 
Ottf  rrfoTmandx)^  and  equal  rights  with  the  Catholic  estates.  No 
agreement  reached  as  regarded  the  Ecclesiastical  Reservation  that 
bishops  and  abbots  who  became  Protestant  should  lose  their  offices 
and  incomes ;  but  this  provision  was  inserted  by  imperial  decree. 
This  peace  secured  no  privileges  for  the  reformed  religion  (Genevan). 

1552-1556.  War  between  flharlea  V.  and  Renxy  II.,  who,  as  the 
ally  of  Maurice,  had  seized  Metz,  Touly  and  Verdun.    Charles 
Desieged   Metz,  which  was  successfully  defended    by  Francis  of 
Guise. 

The  truce  of  Vaucelles  left  France,  provisionally,  in  possession  of 
the  dties  which  had  been  occupied. 

1656*  Abdioation  of  Charles  V.  in  Bmsseb  (Oct  25, 
1556,  and  Jan.  15, 1556). 

The  crown  of  Spain  with  the  colonies,  Najples,  Milan^  Fhme^ 
Comt^,  and  the  Netherlands^  went  to  his  son  Philip;  the  imperial  office 
and  the  Hapsbure  lands  to  his  brother  Ferdinand  L  (p.  302,  303). 
Charles  lived  in  uie  monastery  of  St.  Just  as  a  private  individual, 
but  not  as  a  monk,  and  died  there  in  1558. 

1556-1664.  Ferdinand  L, 

husband  of  Anna,  sister  of  Louis  II.,  king  of  Bohemia  and 
Hungary,  after  whose  death  he  was  elected  king  of  these  countries 
by  their  estates.  Constant  warfare  over  the  latter  country,  which  he 
was  obliged  to  abandon,  in  great  part,  to  the  Turks.    His  son, 

1664-1576.  Maximilian  U., 

was  of  a  mild  disposition  and  favorably  inclined  to  the  Protes- 
tants, whom  he  left  undisturbed  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 
War  with  Zapolycif  prince  of  Transylvania,  and  the  Turks.  Sultan 
Sdiman  II.  died  in  camp  before  Si^th,  which  was  defended  by  the 
heroic  Zriny.  By  the  truce  with  SeUm  II,  (1566)  each  party  retained 
its  possessions.  The  imperial  knicht,  Grumbcush,  who  had  broken  the 
public  peace  by  a  feud  with  the  bishop  of  Wiirzburg,  had  plundered 
the  city  of  Wiirzburg  (1563),  and  haa  been  protected  by  John  Fred- 
eric, duke  of  Saxony,  was  placed  under  the  ban,  and  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Ootha,  cruelly  executed  ^1567).  The  duke  was  kept  in  strict 
eonflnement  in  Austria  until  his  aeath. 

Reaction  against  Proteatantiani.    Anti-Reformation. 

1576-1612.   Rudolf  11.,  son  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II., 
a  learned  man,  an  astrologer  and  astronomer  (^Kepler,  f  1630^ 
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was  appointed  imperial  mathematieian  by  him),  bat  inoapable  of  £ov- 
enung.  New  auanels  over  the  ecclesiastical  reseryation  (p.  306).  The 
imperial  city  of  Donauusbrtht  placed  under  the  biui  by  tne  emperor, 
because  a  mob  had  disturbed  a  Catholic  procession,  was,  in  spite  of 
the  prohibition  of  the  emperor,  retained  by  Maximilian  of  Bavaria^ 
who  had  executed  the  ban  (1607).  These  troubles  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a 

1608.  Protestant  Union  (leader,  Frederic  IV.,  elector  Palatine), 

which  was  opposed  by  the 

1609.  Catholic  League   (leader,  Maximilian,  duke  of    Bavaria). 
Both  princes  were  of  the  house  of  Wittelsbach. 

Rudolf,  from  whom  his  brother,  Matthias,  had  forced  the  cession 
of  Hungary,  Moravia,  and  Austria,  hoping  to  conciliate  the  Bohe- 
mians gave  them  the 

1609.  Royal  Charter  {MajestcUsbrief),  which  permitted  a  free  exer- 
cise of   religion  to  the  three   estates  of  lordSf  hnights,  and 
roycU  cities. 
1609.  Beginning  of  the  quarrel  about  the  succession  of  JUiu^Cleoe 
on  the  death  of  John  William,  duke  of  Cleve.      The  elector 
of  Brandenburg  and  the  prince  of  Neuburg  were  the  principal 
claimants. 
Rudolf,  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  was  forced  by  Majit^hjftff  to  ab- 
dicate the  government  of  Bohemia. 

1612-1619.  Matthias, 

being  childless,  and  having  obtained  the  renunciation  of  his 
brothers,  secured  for  his  cousin  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Stvria,  Carin- 
thia,  and  Carniola,  who  had  been  educated  by  the  Jesmts  in  strict 
Catholicism,  the  succession  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  in  spite  of  the 
objections  of  tlie  Protestant  estates. 

§   4.   THE  THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR. 

1618-1648. 

The  Thirty  Tears'  War  is  generally  divided  into  four  periods, 
which  were  properly  as  many  di£ferent  wars.  The  first  two,  the  Bo- 
hemian  and  the  Danish,  had  a  predominant  religious  character  ;  they 
developed  from  the  revolt  in  Bohemia  to  a  general  attack  by  Catholic 
Europe  upon  Protestant  Europe.  The  latter  two,  the  Swedish  and 
Stoedish'Inrench,  were  political  wars  ;  wars  against  the  power  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg,  and  wars  of  conquest  on  the  part  of  Sweden  and 
France  upon  German  soil. 

1.  Period  of  ^^ar  in  Bohemia  and  the  County  Palatine. 

(1618-1623.) 

Occaaion  :  Closing  of  a  Utraquist  ^  church  in  the  territory  of  the 
abbot  of  Braunauj  and  destruction  of  another  in  a  city  of  the  arch" 
bishop  of  Prague f  that  is,  in  the  territory  of  ecclesiastical  estates,  which 

1  Utraquitl^  that  is,  favoring  commimioa  in  both  kinds. 
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aooording  io  the  view  of  the  Protestants  onght  to  be  regarded  as 
roy<U  estateSf  in  aooordanoe  with  the  Bohemian  constitution.^  The  irri- 
tation of  the  Bohemian  Protestants  (Utraquists)  was  increased  by  the 
transference  of  the  administration  of  the  country  to  ten  governors, 
seven  of  whom  were  Catholics.  Meeting  of  the  defensors,  and  revolt 
in  Prague,  headed  by  count  Matthias  of  Thtam.  The  governors,  Afar- 
tinitz  and  SlatoatOf  and  the  secretary,  Fabricius,  thrown  from  a  win- 
dow in  the  palace  of  Prague,  seventy  feet  into  the  ditch,  but  escaped 
with  their  lives  (May  23, 1618).  Thirty  directors  appointed  by  the 
rebels.  The  Protestant  Union  sent  count  Mans/eld  to  the  aid  of 
the  Bohemians.  From  Silesia  and  Lusatia  came  troops  under  mar- 
grave John  George  o/Jdgemdorf,  The  imperial  forces  were  defeated 
by  Mansfeld  and  count  Thum.     The  emperor  Matthias  died  1619. 

Count  Thum  marched  upon  Vienna.  Tlie  Austrian  estates,  for  the 
most  part  Protestants,  threatened  to  join  the  Bohemians,  and  made 
rough  demands  upon  Ferdinand,  who,  by  his  courage  and  the  arrival 
of  a  few  troops,  was  rescued  from  a  oangerous  situation.  Thum, 
who  arrived  before  Vienna  shortly  afterwuds,  was  soon  obliged  to 
retire  by  an  unfavorable  turn  of  the  war  in  Bohemia.^  Ferdinand 
went  to  Frankfortf  where  he  was  elected  emperor  by  the  other  six 
electors. 

1619-1637.    Ferdinand  11. 

Meantime  the  Bohemians  had  deposed  him  from  the  throne  of 
Bohemia  and  elected  the  young  Frederic  F.,  elector  palatine,  the  head 
of  the  Union  and  of  the  German  Calvinists,  son-in-law  of  James  I.^ 
king  of  England.     ("  The  Winter  King "). 

Count  Thum,  for  the  second  time  before  Vienna,  allied  with  Beth" 
len  Gabory  prince  of  Transylvania  (Nov.  1619).  Cold,  want,  and  an 
inroad  of  an  imperial  partisan  in  Hungary,  caused  a  retreat. 

Ferdinand  leaeued  himself  with  Majdmilian,  duke  of  Bavaria,  head 
of  the  Catholic  League,  the  friend  of  his  youth,  who  helped  him  sub- 
due ihe  Austrian  estates,  with  Spain  {Spmola  invaded  the  county 
palatine;  treaty  of  Ulm,  July  3, 1620;  neutrality  of  the  Union  se- 
cured), and  with  the  Lutheran  elector  of  Saxony,  who  re-subjueated 
Lnsatia  and  Silesia.  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  with  the  arm^  of  the 
League  commanded  by  TiUv,  marched  to  Bohemia  and  jomed  the 
imperial  general  Buquoy.    Tney  were  victorious  in  the 

1620>  Nov.  8.    Battle  on  the  White  Hill 

over  the  troops  of  Frederic  V.,  under  the  command  of  Chris^ 
tian  ^  AnhaU.  Frederic  was  put  under  the  ban,  and  his  lands  confis- 
cated ;  he  himself  fled  to  Holland.  Christian  of  Anhalt  and  John 
George  of  Brandenburg-J'dgemdorf,  also  put  under  the  ban.  Sub- 
jugation of  the  Bohemians,  destruction  of  the  Royal  Charter,  ex- 
ecution of  the  leading  rebels,  extirpation  of  P^testantism  in  Bohemia. 
Afterwards,  violent  anti-reformation  in  Austria,  and,  with  less  vio- 
lence, in  Silesia. 

Dissolution  of  the  Protestant  Union  and  transfer  of  the  seat  of  war 

1  Of.  GHndely,  Gtxk,  d.  dreiuiofatr.  Kriegs,  vol.  i*  (1869),  chap.  & 
s  Gindely,  ii.  (1878),  chap.  ft. 
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to  the  palatinate,  which  was  oonqaered  in  ezeontion  of  the  ban  hj 
Maziminau's  general,  Tilly  (Jan  Tzerkku,  baron  of  Tilly,  bom  1559, 
in  the  Walloon  Brabant),  witii  the  help  of  Spanish  troops  nnder 
Spiwda.  Tilly,  defeated  at  Wiesloch  by  MoMfeld  (April,  1622),  de- 
feated the  margrave  of  Badm-Dwiach  at  Wvnmfen  (M&y)t  &nd 
Christian  of  Brunsmckj  brother  of  the  reigniiu;  dnke  and  cufmtmsfra- 
tor  of  the  bishoprio  of  Halberstadt,  at  Hdchst  ^une,  1622),  and  again 
at  Stadtlohn  in  Westphalia  (1623). 

1623.  Maximilian  received  the  electoral  vote  belonging  to  Frederic 
V.  and  the  Upper  Palatinate ;  Saxony  obtained  Lusatia  for  the 
present  in  pledge. 

2.    Danish  Period.    Beat  of  War  in  lK>wer  Saxony. 

1625-1629. 

Chrlatian  IV.,  king  of  Denmark  and  duke  of  Holsteio,  was  the  head 
of  the  Lower  Saxon  Circle,  and  the  leader  of  the  Protestants. 

Albert  of  'WallenBtein  (Waldstein,  bom  1583,  in  Bohemia,  of  an 
ntraquist  family,  but  educated  in  the  Catholic  faith,  1617  count,  1623 
prince  of  the  empire,  1624  duke  of  Friedland)  became  the  imperial 
commander  of  an  army,  recruited  by  himself,  which  was  to  be  provi- 
sioned by  a  system  of  robbery. 

Wallenstein  defeated  Mansfeld  at  the  Bridge  of  Deuan  (1626), 
pursued  him  through  Silesia  to  Hungary,  where  Mansfeld  joined 
iethlm  Gabor,  Mansfeld  died  in  Dalzmitia  (Nov.,  1626).  Christian 
of  Brunswick  had  died  in  June  of  the  same  year. 

TiUv  defeated  Christian  IV.  at  Luther  am  Barenberge,  in  Brans- 
wick  (Au|r.,  1626).  Tilly  and  Wallenstein  conquered  Holstein  (1627). 
Wallenstem  alone  conquered  Schleswig  and  Jmand,  drove  the  dukes 
of  Mecklenburg  from  the  country,  forced  the  duke  of  Pommerania  to 
submission,  but  besieged  BtraLrand  (1628)  in  vain,  the  citizens  de- 
fending themselves  heroically  for  ten  weeks. 

1629.    Peace  of  Lttbeck 

May  22.    between  the  emperor  and  Christian  IV.    The  latter  re- 
ceived his  lands  back,  but  promised  not  to  interfere  in  German 
aitairs,  and  abandoned  his  allies.    The  dukes  of  Mecklenburg  put  un- 
der the  ban.    Wallenstein  invested  with  their  lands. 

1629,  March  29.  Ediot  of  Restitatlon:  1.  A^^ably  to  the  ecdesiae- 
tical  reservation  (p.  306),  all  ecclesiastical  estates  which  had 
been  confiscated  since  the  convention  of  Passau  should  be  restored. 
This  affected  two  archbishoprics:  Magdeburg  and  Bremen  j  twelve  bis- 
hoprics: Minden^  Verden,  Hcdberstadt^  Lweckf  Ratuburg^  Meissen^ 
Merseburo,  Navmbwg  (the  latter  three  were,  however,  left  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  elector  of  Saxony),  Brandenburg^  HaoeGbergy  Lebus  and 
Ctzmth,  besides  very  many  (about  120)  monasteries  and  foimdations. 
2.  Only  the  adherents  of  the  Augsbvrg  confession  were  to  have  free 
exercise  of  religion ;  all  other  **  sects  "  were  to  be  broken  up.  Be- 
ginning of  a  merciless  executioa  of  the  edict  by  Wallenstein's  troops 
and  those  of  the  League. 
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ld90.    Sleotoral  AMembly  at  Regensbnrs  (Ratiabon). 

The  party  of  Bavaria  and  the  League  was  hostile  to  Wallen- 
Btein  and  took  up  a  position  of  determined  opposition  to  the  too  pow- 
erfol  general.  An  ezcnse  was  found  in  the  loud  and  weU  founded 
complaints  of  all  estates  of  the  empire,  partionlarly  the  Catholics,  over 
the  terrible  extortion  and  cruelty  practiced  by  Wallenstein's  army. 
The  emperor  consented  to  decree  the  dismisnal  of  the  general  and  a 
large  part  of  the  army. 
1627-1631.    War  of  succession  over  Mantua  by  the  houses  of  Neven 

and  ChuukMa.  The  former,  supported  by  France  {RichdMa 
himself  tgok  the  field)  obtained  the  duchy  in  the  peace  of  Cherasco 
(April  6)  although  the  imperial  forces  had  been  victorious  and  cap* 
tuxed  Mantua. 

3.  Swedish  Period  (1630-.1635). 

1630.  Qustavus  II.,  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  landed  on 
July,    the  coast  of  Pomerania. 

Object  and  grounds  of  his  interference :  protection  of  the  oppressed 
Protestants  ;  restoration  of  the  dukes  of  Mecklenburg,  his  relatives ; 
the  rejection  of  his  mediation  at  the  peace  of  Liibeck ;  anxiety  in 
regard  to  the  maritime  plans  of  the  emperor. 

rolitical  position  of  Sweden :  Finland,  Ingermannland,  Esthonia, 
livonia,  belonged  to  the  kin^om  of  Gustavus  ;  Curland  was  under 
Swedish  influence.  An  ambitious  monarch  might  easilv  dream  of 
the  acquisition  of  Prussia  and  Pomerania,  which  would  have  almost 
made  tne  Baltic  a  Swedish  sea. 

Gustavus  concluded  a  sabddy  treaty  with  France  (Richelieu). 

Gustavus  Adolphus  drove  the  imperial  forces  rrom  Pomerania 
and  marched  up  the  Oder,  where  Tilly  came  against  him  (1631).  The 
king  went  to  Mecklenburg.  Tilly  retired  to  the  Elbe,  and  laid  siege 
to  Magdeburg.  Gustavus  Adolphus  captured  Frankfort  on  the  Oder. 
Neflotaations  with  his  brotheiyin-law,  Ijfeorge  William^  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg (1619-1640),  who  was  under  the  influence  of  Schwarzenberg, 
Spandau  was  at  last  surrendered  to  him.  Negotiations  in  regard  to 
the  surrender  of  Wittenberg,  with  Saxony,  which  endeavored  to  main- 
tain the  position  of  a  third,  mediatory,  part^  in  the  empire,  a  sort  of 
armed  neutrality  (diet  of  princes  at  L<eipzig,  1631),  and  was  with 
difficulty  brought  to  form  an  alliance  with  an  enemy  of  the  empire. 
Meanwhile 

1631.  Capture  of  Magdebnrg  bv  Tilly.    The  storm  was  conducted 
May  20.    by  Pappenheim.    Terrible  massacre  and  sack  of  the  city  bv 

the  unbrioled  soldiery  of  Tilly,  who  did  what  he  could  to  check 
the  outrages.    Fire  broke  out  suddenly  in  many  places  far  removed 
from  one  another,  and  the  whole  city  with  the  exception  of  the  cathe- 
dral was  consumed  (Not  by  Tilly's  command).^ 
Tilly  took  possession  of  Halle,  Eisleben,  Merseburg,  and  other  cities 

1  Probably  the  fire  was  set  by  pre vioiu  agreement  of  the  more  determined 
portion  of  the  defenders  {FtUkenoerg),  Of.  mttteh,  Magdeburg,  Gustav  Adolf 
a.  rtffy,  vol.  iL  1874. 
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and  bamed  them.  John  (xtorge^  elector  of  Sazony^  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  Gostayua  Adolphus,  who  crossed  the  Elbe  at  Wittenberg. 
Leipzig  occupied  by  Tilly.  The  imperial  army  and  that  of  the 
Swedes  and  Saxons,  each  about  40,000  strong,  were  face  to  face. 

163L    Battle  of  Xjeipzig  or  Breitenf  eld. 

Sept.  17.    The  Saxons  were  at  first  put  to  rout  by  Tilly,  but  after  a 
bloody  fight  Gustavus  Adolphus  won  a  brilliant  victory. 

The  Saxons  entered  Bohemia.  Gustavus  crossed  Thuringia  and 
Franconia  to  the  Rhine  by  way  of  Erfurt^  Wiknburg,  Hanati,  Frank-' 
fort,  Darmstadt,  crossed  the  Rhine  at  OpperOiam,  ana  occupied  Maim. 
W  inter  quarters. 

Meantmie  Prague  was  captured  by  the  Saxons  under  Amim  (Boyt" 
zenhurg),  a  former  subordinate  of  Wallenstein.  The  emperor  held 
fruitless  negotiations  with  the  Saxons. 

At  the  urgent  request  of  Ferdinand,  Wallenstein  collected  an  army^ 
over  which  he  received  uncontrolled  command.  He  recaptured  Prague, 
and  drove  the  Saxons  from  Bohemia.  Their  eagerness  for  the  war 
and  the  Swedish  alliance  was  already  chilled. 

1632.    Gustavus  advanced  to  the  Danube  by  way  of  Kurembe^  to 
meet  Tilly.    Conflict  at  Rain,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Lenz 
and  the  Danube.    Tilly,  mortally  wounded,  died  at  Ingobtadt.    He 
was  seventy-three  years  old. 

Gustavus  went  to  Augsburg,  vainly  besieged  Maximilian  in  Ineol- 
stadt,  but  forced  Munich  to  surrender.     Wallenstein  sununoned  to 
the  assistance  of  Maximilian. 
1632.    Fortified  camp  near  Nuremberg. 

July-Sept.  {BurgstaU).  Gustavus  and  Wallenstein  face  to  face  for 
eleven  weeks.  Wallenstein  declined  battle.  Reinforced  by 
Bemhard  of  Saxe- Weimar,  the  Swedes  attacked  Wallenstein's  in- 
trenchments,  but  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  Gustavus  advanced 
to  the  Danube.  Wallenstein  turned  upon  Saxony,  now  defenseless, 
Amim  having  marched  through  Lusatia  to  Silesia  with  the  Saxon 
and  Brandenburg  troops.  Terrible  ravages  committed  by  the  bands 
of  WallensteiQ.  At  the  call  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  Gustavus 
hastened  back  by  way  of  Kitzineen  and  Schweinf  art,  joined  Bern- 
hard  of  Saxe-Weimar  in  Amstadt,  marched  upon  Naumburg,  and 
hearing  that  Wallenstein  had  dispatched  Pappenheim  from  Leipzig 
to  the  Rhine,  attacked  the  imperial  forces  (18,000  against  20,000 
Swedes). 

1632.    Battle  of  Liitseii.    Death  of  Ghistavus  Adol- 
phus,^ 

Nov.  16.    Pappenheim,  recalled  in  haste,  took  part  in  the  battle 
with  his  cavaliT,  after  three  o'clock  ;  he  was  mortally  wounded. 
The  victory  of  the  Swedes  was  completed  by  Bemhard  of  Saxe- 
Weimar. 

Bemhard.  Gustavus  Horn,  and  Ban^  took  command  of  the  Swedish 
forces.    The  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  was  assumed  by  the  Swedish 

1  The  suspicion  that  the  king  was  murdered  by  Francis  Albert,  duke  of  Lan- 
enburg,  is  totally  unfounded. 
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chancellor,  Axel  Oxenstlenia  (bom  1583,  councillor  since  1609). 
League  of  Heilbrann  between  the  circles  of  Swabia,  Franconia,  Upper 
and  Lower  Rhine,  on  the  one  part,  and  Sweden  on  the  other. 

1633.  Expedition  of  Bemhard  of  Saxe-Weimar  to  Franconia.  He 
took  Bamberg  and  Hochstadt,  drove  back  the  Bavarians  under 

AtdringeTf  and  join^  fieldmarshal  Ham.    Bemhard  received  from 
the  chancellor  the  investiture,  with  the  bishoprics  of  Wurzburg  and 
Bamberg,  under  the  name  of  the  Duchy  of  Franconia,  and  occupied 
the  upper  Palatinate. 
Feb.    After  Wallenstein  had  tried  and  punished  with  death  many 

of  his  officers  in  Prague,  and  had  nlled  their  places  with  new 
recruits,  he  marched  to  Silesia,  fought  with  the  Saxon,  Brandenburg, 
and  Swedish  troops,  and  negotiated  frequently  with  Amim.    Nego- 
tiations with  Oxenstiema. 
Oct.    Capture  of  a  Swedish  corps  at  Stemau-on-the-Oder.  Wallenstein 

invaded  Brandenburg,  sending  raiders  as  far  as  Berlin,  and 

then  plundered  Lusatia. 
Nov.    Regensburg  (Ratisbon)  captured  by  Bemhard  of  Saxe-Weimar. 

Wallenstein  found  himself  unable  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the 

elector  of  Bavaria,  as  the  emperor  urged,  and  went  into  winter 

^[uarters  in  Bohemia. 
Growmp^  estrangement  between  Wallenstein  and  the  imperial  court. 
The  Spanish  party  and  the  league  wished  him  removed  from  his  com- 
mand. Wallenstein  conducted  secret  negotiations  with  the  Saxons, 
the  Swedes,  the  French.  He  intended  to  create,  with  the  help  of  the 
army  (declaration  of  the  generals  PiccoUminiy  GaUae,  and  Aldringer, 
at  Pilsen),  an  independent  position  for  himself,  whence  he  could,  with 
the  aid  of  the  two  north  Grerman  electors,  liberate  the  emperor  from 
the  control  of  the  Spanish  party,  and,  if  necessary,  compel  him  to 
make  peace  and  reorganize  the  internal  affairs  of  the  empire  (on  the 
basis  of  a  religious  peace?).  He  had  resolved  upon  open  revolt  if  the 
hostile  party  continued  in  power.  Whether  he  harbored  a  wish  for 
the  crown  of  Bohemia,  along  with  other  fantastic  plans,  it  is  hard  to 
decide.  The  court  of  Vienna  succeeded  in  detaching  the  principal 
generals  (Piccolomini,  Gallas,  Aldringer,  Marradas,  CoUoredo)  from 
his  cause,     llow,  Trzka,  Kinski,  remained  faithful. 

1634.  Imperial  proclamation :  **  Friedland  was  concerned  in  a  con- 
Jan.  24.    spiracv  to  rob  the  emperor  of  his  crown."     The  chief 

officers  of  the  army  commanded  to  no  longer  obey  him. 

Feb.  18.  Second  proclamation,  formally  deposincr  Wallenstein.  On 
the  24th  Wallenstein  went  to  Eger,  where  he  was  to  be  met  by 
Bemhard  of  Saxe-Weimar,  and  Arnim.    There  occurred  the 

Feb.  25.  AsBasslnation  of  WaUenatein  by  captain  Devereux,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Irish  general,  Butler,  after  his  intinwte 
friends  had  been  treacherouSy  massacred.  The  emperor  had 
not  commanded  the  murder,  nor  had  he  definitely  desired  it ; 
but  he  had  given  rein  to  the  party  which  he  knew  wished  "  to 
bring  in  Wi£enstein,  alive  or  dead,"  and,  after  the  deed  was 
done,  he  rewarded  the  murderers  with  honor  and  riches. 

1634.  Victory  of  the  imperialists  under  Ferdinand,  the  emperor's  son» 
and  Grallas  and  the  Bavarians  (John  of  Werih\  over  the  Swedes 
at  Nardlineen. 
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1635.  Peace  of  Pracruei 

May  30.  between  the  emperor  and  the  elector  of  Saxonj.  1.  l^e 
elector  received  Lusatia  permanently,  and  the  archbishopric  of 
Magdeburg  for  his  second  son,  August^  for  ufe.  2.  Those  ecdesicuHcal 
estates,  not  held  immediately  of  the  emperor,  which  had  been  confis- 
cated before  the  convention  of  Passau  (p.  305),  should  remain  to  the 
possessor  forever;  aU  others  should  remain  for  forty  years  (from 
1627),  and  in  case  no  further  understanding  was  reached  before  the 
expiration  of  that  period,  forever,  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were 
on  Nov.  12, 1627.  3.  Amnes^,  except  for  participants  in  the  dis- 
turbances in  Bohemia  and  the  Palatinate ;  common  cause  to  be  made 
against  Sw'eden.  The  Lutherans  alone  to  be  allowed  freedom  of  wok^ 
smp.  Brandenburg  and  the  majority  of  the  other  Protestant  estates 
accepted  the  peace. 

.  4.  Swedioh-Ftench  period  (1635-1648). 

The  policy  of  Sweden  was  determined  by  Oxenstiema^  that  of 
France  oy  Kickdieu  (f  1642),  and  afterwards  by  Mazarin.  France 
fought  at  first  in  the  person  of  Bemhard  of  Saxe-Weimar  only,  with 
whom  subsidy-treaties  had  been  concluded,  and  who  was  trying  to 
conquer  himself  a  new  state  in  Alsace,  in  place  of  the  duchy  of 
Franconia,  which  he  had  lost  by  the  battle  of  Nordlingen.  Capture 
of  Breisach,  1638.  After  his  death  (1639)  France  took  control  of  his 
army. 

1636.  Victory  of  the  Swedes  under  Banir  at  Wittatock  over  the 
imperialists  and  the  Saxons.  Death  of  Ferdinand  II.  His 
son, 

1637-1657.    Ferdinand  m,,  was  desirous  of  peace. 

The  ducal  house  of  Pomerania  became  extinct  (1637). 
After  the  death  of  Ban^  (1641)  Torstenson  became  conomander- 
in-chief  of  the  Swedes. 

1640.  Death  of  Georee  William.  Frederio  WiUlazn,  elector  of 
Brandenburg.     (The  great  eleotor,  1640-1688). 

1641.  Discussion  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace  in  Hamburg.  A  con- 
gress agreed  upon. 

1642.  Seoond  Battle  of  Leipsig  (Breitenfeld).  Torstenson  defeated 
the  imperialists  under  PiccolominL 

Torstenson  threatened  the  hereditary  estates  of  the  emperor.  These 
Swedish  successes  aroused  the  envy  of  Christian  lY.  of  Denmark. 
Hence 

1643-1645.    War  between  Denmark  and  Sweden. 

1643.  Torstenson  hastened  by  forced  marches  through  Silesia,  Sax- 
Sept,    ony,  Brunswick,  to  the  north,  conquered  Holstein  and  Schles- 

wiff,  and  invaded  Jutland. 
Meanwhile  the  French  in  South  Germanv,  under  Marshall  OudnwUf 
had  penetrated  to  Rottweil  (Wiirtemberg).  Gu^riant  fell  in  battle. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  Fr^ach,  under  Aantzau,  were  surprised  at 
DutUingen  by  an  Austro-Bavarian  army  under  Mercy  and  Jvertht  and 
totally  defeated. 
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1643.  Opening  of  the  negotiations  for  peace  in  OsnabrUck  with  the 
Swedes;  1644  in  MUnster  with  the  French. 

Marshal  Turenne  and  the  twenty-one-yeaiKtld  prince  of  Bonrbon, 
duke  of  EngMenj  afterwards  Frinoe  of  Condtf,  appointed  oommanders- 
in-ehief  of  the  French  troops.    They  forced  Uie 

1644.  Bayarians  onder  Mercy  to  retreat.  Condi  captored  Mann- 
heim, Speier,  and  Philippeborg.  Ttgrenme  took  Worms,  Oppen- 
heim,  Mainz,  and  lianm^a. 

Meanwhile  an  imperial  army,  under  Gallas,  had  been  sent  to 
the  aid  of  the  Danes,  who  were  hard  pressed,  both  by  land  and 
by  sea  (by  the  Swedish  admiral,  GusUxma  Wrangel),    The  im- 

1645.  perial  force  was  repulsed  by  Tor^jenson  and  Kdnigsmark,  pur- 
Jan,     sued  into  Germany,  and  almost  annihilated  at  Magdeburg. 

March.  Brilliant  victory  of  Tarstenson  over  the  imperialists  at  Jan- 
kau,  not  far  from  Tabofy  in  Bohemia,  whereupon,  in  union 
with  the  prince  of  Transylvania,  Rakoczy,  he  conquered  the 
whole  of  Moravia,  and  advanced  hard  upon  Vicuna. 

May.  Turenne  defeated  by  John  of  Werth  at  Mergentheimy  in  Fran- 
conia. 

Aug.     Turenne,  at  the  head  of  the  French  and  Hessians,  defeated  the 
Bavarians  at  AllershemL 
Peace  between  Sweden  and  Denmark  at  Bromsebro  (p.  352). 
After  a  futile  siege  of  Briinn,  the  plague  having  broken  out  in  his 

army,  T'orsteruon  returned  to  Bohemia.    He  resigned  his  command 

on  account  of  illness,  and  was  succeeded  by  Wrangel. 

1646.  Wrangel  left  Bohemia,  united  to  his  own  force  the  Swedish 
troops  under  Kifnigsmark  in  Westphalia,  and  joined  Turenne  at 
Giessen.  Swedes  and  French  invaded  Bavaria  and  forced  the 
elector  Maximilian  to  conclude  the 

1647.  Truce  of  Ulniy  and  to  renounce  his  alliance  with  the  emperor, 
after  Turenne  had  been  recalled,  from  envjr  at  the  Swedish 

snooesses,  and  Wrangd  had  gone  to  Bohemia,  Maximilian  broke  the 
truce  and  joined  the  imperia&sts  again. 

1648.  Second  invasion  of  Bavaria  by  the  French  and  Swedes ;  terrible 
ravages.    A  flood  in  the  Inn  prevented  the  further  advance 

of  the  lUlies,  who  returned  to  the  upper  Palatinate.  The  Swedish 
ffeneral  Kdniesmark  captured  that  part  of  Prague  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Moldau  (KleinseiU). 

Terrible  conditicm  of  Germany.  Irreparable  losses  of  men  and 
wealth.  Beduction  of  population  ;  increase  of  poverty ;  retrograd^- 
tion  in  all  ranks. 

1648.  Peaoe  of  Westphalia. 
Oct.  24. 

Negotiationa  from  1645-1648.  Imperial  ambassadors,  count 
TYtmAnonfiMfoir/'and  Dr.  Volmar.  Frenoh,  count  d*Avaux  and  coimt 
Senrien.  Swedish,  count  Oxenstiemat  son  of  the  chancellor,  and 
baron  Sahnus.  France  and  Sweden,  against  the  will  of  the  emperoTi 
secured  the  partidpatioii  of  the  e^atss  cf  iks  smptrs  in  the  negotiaF 
turns. 
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Conditiona  of  the  Peaoe.^ 
A,  Indemnifications, 

1.  Sweden  receiyed  as  a  fief  of  the  empire  the  whole  of  higher 
Pomerania  and  RUgen  with  a  part  of  farther  Pomerama  (Stettin, 
Garz,  Damm,  €k»llnow,  Wollin,  and  Usedom),  the  city  of  WismoTf 
formerly  belonging  to  Mecklenburg,  and  the  biahoprioe  Bremen  (not 
the  city)  and  Verden  as  secular  duchies,  and  five  million  rix  dollars. 
Sweden  became  a  member  of  the  diet  with  three  votes. 

2.  France  received  without  reservation  of  the  feudal  overlordship 
of  the  empire,  hence  with  absolute  sovereignty  :  the  bishoprics 
and  cities  of  Metz,  Totdy  and  Verdun,  which  had  been  in  French 
hands  since  1552  ;  Pignercl,  the  city  of  Breisach,  the  landgravate  of 
upper  and  lower  Alsace,  which  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  Austrian 
house,  and  the  government  of  ten  imperial  cities  in  Alsace  (prsefec- 
tura  provinciaUs  decem  civitatum  imperialium),  with  express  acknowl- 
edgment of  their  previous  freedom.  The  other  imperial  estates  in 
Alsace  (particularly  Sttasburg)  retained  their  immediate  relation  to 
the  empire  and  their  freedom.  France  also  received  the  right  of  gar- 
risoning PhUippsburg. 

3.  Hesae-Cassel :  abbey  of  Hersfddf  Schaumburg,  the  fiefs  of 
the  foundation  of  Minden,  and  600,000  rix  dollars. 

4.  Brandenburg  :  as  indemnification  for  Pomerania  which  be- 
longed to  Brandenburg  by  the  law  of  inheritance,  but  of  which  it  re- 
ceived the  larger  part  of  farther  Pomerania  only,  the  bishopries  of 
Hdtberstadt,  Minden,  and  Camin  as  secular  principalities,  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Magdeburg  as  a  duchy,  with  the  reservation  that  it  should 
remam  in  possession  of  the  administrator  August  of  Saosony,  during 
his  life  (t  1680). 

5.  Mecklenburg :  the  bishoprics  of  Schwerin  and  Ratzeburg  as 
principalities. 

6.  Brunswick  :  alternate  presentation  to  the  bishopric  of  Osna^ 
brUck,  where  a  Catholic  and  evangelical  bishop  were  to  alternate. 

B.    Secular  Affairs  of  the  Empire, 

1.  Greneral  anmesty  and  return  to  the  condition  of  things  in  1618. 

2.  The  electoral  diniity  and  the  upper  Palatinate  were  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  Wilhdmian  line  (Bavaria)  of  the  house  of  Wittels- 
bach,  while  a  new  electorate  (the  eighth)  was  created  for  the  jRti- 
dolfian  line  (Palatinate). 

3.  The  territorial  superiority  (LandeshoheU)  of  the  whole  body  of 
estates,  as  regarded  their  relation  to  the  emperor,  was  recognized, 
which  involved  the  right  of  concluding  alliances  with  one  another 
and  with  foreifi;n  powers,  if  they  were  not  directed  against  empire  or 
emperor.  (Afterwards,  since  1663,  the  standinff  diet  at  Regenaiburg 
developed  the  Grerman  constitution  more  in  detafl.) 

4.  The  republics  of  the  United  Netherlands  and  of  Switzerland 
were  recognized  as  independent  of  the  empire  (p.  247). 

1  X.  F.  Biohhom,  Deutsche  Stoats-  ti.  Eechtsgesdiidtte,  iv.  §  522  foil. 
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C  Ecdesiastkal  Affairs  (Chravamma  eoderioitica). 

1.  The  Convention  of  PasMu  and  the  Peace  of  Augsburg  (p.  306) 
were  approved  and  extended  so  as  to  inolude  the  Cahnnists. 

2.  Ci^olio  and  Protestant  estates  were  to  be  on  an  entire  equality 
in  all  affairs  of  the  empire. 

3.  Janoairy  1, 1624,  was  adopted  as  the  norm  (annus  rwrmalis)  by 
wluch  questions  of  ownership  oi  eoolesiastical  estates  and  exercise  of 
religion  should  be  settled.  As  things  were  upon  that  date,  so  they 
were  to  remain  foreyer  ;  that  is,  the  ecdesiastical  reservation  (p.  306) 
was  acknowledged  to  be  binding  for  the  future.  The  subjugated  Pro- 
testants in  Austria  and  Bohemia  obtained  no  rights  by  the  peace,  but 
those  evangdical  states  which  had  been  gained  by  the  anti-reformation 
during  the  war  (the  Lower  Palatinate,  vFUrtembergf  Baden,  etc.)  were 
allowed  to  resume  the  exercise  of  that  religion  wmch  had  been  theirs 
in  1618.  The  jus  reformandi,  the  privilege  of  deciding  by  flat  the  re- 
ligion of  those  subjects  to  whom  the  year  1628  did  not  secure  free  ex- 
ercise of  religion,  was  retained  for  the  future  by  the  territorial  loids. 
The  right  of  endgraiion  was,  however,  reserved  to  the  subjects  in  such 
eases.  The  imperial  court  {Rdchslwmmerqericht)  was  restored,  and 
its  members  were  to  be  equally  divided  between  Protestants  and 
Catholics. 

France  and  Sweden  guarantaad  the  peace.  (See  p,  371.) 
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1498-1589.  Houses  of  Orleans  and  Angonldma 

Branch  line  of  the  hoose  of  Yalois  (since  1328,  p.  257^  whose 
relation  to  the  main  line  is  shown  in  the  following  genealogical  table  : 

Charles  V.  (third  king  of  the  house  of  Yalois).    1364-1380. 


Charles  VX 
1880-U22. 


Charles  VII. 
1422-1461. 


Charles,  duke  of  Orleaos. 
t  1467. 


^1 
Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  1 1407. 
m.  Valentine  Visconti. 

L 


IionlaXL 

1461-1483. 


TV     ' 

John,  count  of 
AngoulSme. 
t  1467. 


iiouisxn. 

1498-1516. 
m.  (3)  Anna 
of  Brittany, 
died  without 

male  issue. 


Charles  VTU. 
m.  Anna  of  Brit- 
tany. 1483-1498. 

^died  without 
male  issue. 


Charles,  count 
of  Angoul^e. 

t  1496. 
m.  Louise 

of  Savoy. 


Claudia 


(3)  Francis  I. 
1515-1547. 


Francis  H.     Elizabeth 
1559-1560  m.  m. 

Mary  Stuart.     Philip  XL 
king  of 
Spain. 


Charles  IZ. 
1560-1574. 


Henry  IL 

1547-1559. 
m.  Catharine  of  Medici. 
I 


„       I 
Henry  HI, 

1574-1589. 

duke  of 

Anjou ; 

king  of 

Poland. 


Francis, 
duke  of 
Alen^on 

and 
Anjou, 
tl584. 


m. 

Henry  IV. 

see  p.  328. 


1498-1515.    Louis  Xn. 

obtained  a  diyoree  from  Joanna^  daughter  of  Lonis  XI.,  and 
married  Anna  of  Brittany^  widow  of  Charles  VIII.,  in  order  to  keep 
this  duchy  for  the  crown  ;  as  grandson  of  VcUerUina  Visconti  he  laid 
claim  to  Milan,  drove  out  Ludovico  Mora,  who  was  imprisoned  when 
he  ventured  to  return  to  Milan  (1500). 

1501.  Louis  XII,  in  alliance  with  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  king  of  A^ 
agon,  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Naples.    The  Spaniards  and 

French  soon  falling  out,  the  latter  were  defeated  by  the  Spanish  general 

Gonzalvo  de  Cordova  on  the  OarigUano  (1504).    Louis  XII.  gave  up 

his  claims  to  Naples. 

1508.  Louis  a  party  in  the  League  of  Cambray,  p.  300.  In  1511  the 
Pope,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  Venice,  concluded  the  Holy 

League,  with  the  object  of  driving  the  French  out  of  Italy.    The  lat- 
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ter,  under  the  young  Qaston  de  Fotv,  duke  of  Nemours,  nephew  of 
Louu  XII.,  were  at  flist  Buocesafal  in  the  war,  taking  Brescia  (1512) 
by  Btoim  (Bayard,  ''without  reproach  or  fear"),  and  defeating 
the  united  Spanish  and  Papal  armies  at  Ravenna,  with  the  aid  (3 
6000  German  mercenaries,  in  the  same  ^ear  ;  they  were,  however, 
compelled  by  the  Swiss  to  evacuate  Milan.  In  1513  the  fVench 
formed  a  new  alliance  with  Venice,  but  were  defeated  by  the  Swiss 
at  Novara  and  withdrew  from  Italy.  Heniy  YIII.  of  England,  who 
had  joined  the  Holy  League  in  1512,  and  the  emperor  Maxiinilian 
who  had  joined  in  1513,  invaded  France,  and  defeated  the  French  at 
1513.  Guinegate,  called  the  "  Battle  of  the  Spurs  "  from  the  hasty 
Aug.  17.    flight  of  the  French.  < 

France  concluded  peace  with  the  Pope,  with  Spain  (1513), 
with  the  emperor,  and  witn  Henry  Vlll.  (1514).  Anna  of  Brittany 
having  died,  Louis  took,  as  his  third  wife,  Mary  the  sister  of  Henry 
Yin.  He  died  soon  after  the  maxriaee  (Jan.  1,  1515).  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  cousin,  the  Count  of  Anffoulime^  who  had  married 
Claudia,  daughter  of  Louis  XII.  and  Anna,  hence  heiress  of  Brittany, 
which,  however,  was  not  actually  incorporated  with  France  until  1598. 
As  king  the  count  of  Angonldme  is  known  as 

1516-1547.    Franois  I.    Coorageoas,  fond  of  display,  dis- 
solute. 

1515.  He  reconquered  Milan  by  the  brilliant  victory  of  Marlgnano 
Sept.  13-14.    over  tiie  Swiss,  who  fought  most  bravely.    Peace  and 

alliance  between  France  and  Switzerland.  Treaty  of  Geneva 
(Nov.  7, 1515) ;  treaty  of  Frlboorg  (Nov.  29, 1516).  The  lat- 
ter (la  paix  perpetudU)  endured  till  the  French  Bievolution. 

1516.  Increase  oi  the  r<md  power  by  a  Concordat  with  the  Pope 
which  rescinded  the  Pra^^matic  Sanction  of  1438  and  plaeed  the 

choice  of  bishops  and  abbots  m  the  hands  of  the  king  ;  the  Pope  on 
the  other  hand  received  the  annates,  or  the  first  yea^s  revenue  of 
every  ecclesiastical  domain  where  the  king's  ri^ht  of  presentation  was 
exercised.  Francis  also  abandoned  the  principle  of  the  Council  of 
Basle,  that  the  Pope  was  subordinate  to  an  <Bcumenical  council. 
1520.  Meeting  oi  Francis  and  Hennr  YIII.  of  England  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Calais.  ^  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold."  The  wars 
of  Fronds  with  Charles  V.  (p.  302,  etc.)  occupied  Uie  rest  of  Francis' 
reiffn.  Restrictions  upon  the  political  rights  of  the  Parliaments. 
Cultivation  of  literature  and  the  arts.  Rabelais  ^1483-1553).  Perse- 
cutions of  the  Protestants.  Francis  died  Marcn  31, 1547.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son 

1547-1669.    Henry  n. 

Growing  power  of  the  house  of  Guise  {Francis,  duke  of  Guise, 
and  Charles,  **  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  "). 
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HOUSE  OF  LORRAINE  AND  GUISB. 

Ben^  le  Bod^  d.  of  Anjoa 
and  titular  kins  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  m.  laabella,  d. 
oliAHraime. 

! 

Margaret,  m.    John  U.,  Tolande, 

Hennr  YI.,  k.    d.  of  Lor-  d.  of  Lorraine, 

of  Ilogland.      raine  and  m.  Ferri  II.,  c.  of 

Bar.  Yaudemont,  Guise,  ete. 

Nicolas,  Ren4  II., 

d.  of  Lorraine  and  Bar.   d.  of  Lorraine  and  Bar, 

t  1473.                c.  of  Yaudemont,  Guiu^  etc 
no  male  issue.                           1 1608. 
t 

Antoine,  d.  of  Claude  I.,  c.  of 

Lorraine  and  Aum&le,  d.  of 

Bar.    t  1544.  Guite  (1627). 

Francis  I..        Francis,  d.  of    Charles^     Claude,  d.     Louis,     Marj,  m. 
d.  of  Lorramne      Guite,  mur-     Card,  ox     of  Aum&le.  Card,  of  James  Y. 
and  Bar.  dered  1663.      Lorraine.  Guiae.     of  Scot- 

land. 

Biary,  qneen 
of  Soots. 

Charles  II.,  d.  of    Henry,  d.        Charles,  d.  of  Louis,  Cardinal 

Lorraine  and  Bar.     of  (rtiite.  Mayenne.  of  Quite, 

t  1608.  1 1688.  t  1688. 

Henry's  mistress,  Diana  of  Pciders^  duchess  of  Valentinois,  ruled 
him  almost  absolutely.    Monimarencyi  constable.    Persecution  of  the 
Protestants  in  France  ;  assistance  to  German  Protestants. 
1547.    Final  union  of  Bxlttanj  with  the  French  crown. 

DESCENT  OF  BEITTANT. 

Francis  H.,  d.  of  Brittany, 
t  1488. 

Charles  Vm.  »  {})  Anne  (S)  » Irfrais  XTT.,  k.  of  Fnaoe. 
k.  of  Fnnce. 


Claude  =  Vranois  I. 
I 


Francis  the  **wi«#  «*., 

dauphin.  k.  of  France. 

t  1636, 
without  male 
issue. 
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1552.  War  with  Charles  V .  (p.  306.)    Seuniie  of  the  three  bishop- 
rics, Toul^  MeUf  Verdun, 

1566-1560.    War  with  PhUy>  II.  of  Spain.    The  French  defeated  by 

the  Spaniards  with  the  aid  of  the  English  at 
1557.    Sl  Quentin  (on  the  Somme),  and  by  count  Egmont  at  Grave- 
lines  (1558). 
1658.    Calais  ai^d  Ouines^  the  hist  English  possessions  in  France, 
Jan.    captured  by  Franeis,  duke  of  Otdse. 

1559.    reace  of  Cateau-Cambrem :  the  French  restored  all  their  corn- 
April,    quests  except  Calais  and  the  three  bishoprics  (MetZy  Taul 
and  Verdun),    Henry  II.,  who  died  of  a  wound  received  in  a 
tourney,  was  succeeded  by  his  three  weak  sons. 

1559-1560.    Francis  U.  (sixteen  years  old), 

the  first  husband  of  Mary  Stuart  of  Scotland,  a  niece  of  the 
Guises.  Persecution  of  the  Protestants  (chambres  ardentes).  Cruel 
executions.  The  king's  mother,  Catharine  de'  Medici,  struggled  for 
power  and  influence  against  the  Bourbon  princes,  Anton  ^ing  of  Na- 
Tarre)  and  Louis  of  Condi,  descended  from  Louis  IX.  The  Qnises, 
at  first  rivals  of  the  queen  and  then  in  alliance  with  her,  conducted  all 
affairs  of  state  and  surpassed  in  influence  their  opponents,  the  Catholic 
constable  Montmorency,  and  his  nephews,  the  three  brothers  Ch6Uillon : 
Gaspard,  admiral  de  Coligny  (1517-1572),  Francois  d^Anddot,  Cardin 
nal  ChatiUon,  afterwards  leaders  of  the  Huguenots.  De  VHopitaly 
chancellor.  Conspiracy  of  Amboise  (La  Renaudie)  against  the  Guises 
defeated  (1560).    Death  of  Francis  II. 

1560-1574.    Charles  IX., 

ten  years  old,  under  the  influence  of  his  mother,  Catha- 
rine de'  Medioi. 

1562-1598.    Wars  of  the  Huffuenots.^ 

Cruel  persecutions  compelled  the  Huguenots  to  take  up  arms. 
At  the  same  tmie  they  became  upoUHcal  party  opposed  to  the  Catho- 
lic narfy.  The  wars  of  the  Huguenots  were  therefore  not  simply 
rebgious  wars,  but  also  political  civil  wars,  in  which  the  leaders  of 
both  parties  were  endeayoring  to  take  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the 
king  and  get  control  of  the  government.  The  fizat  three  wars  form 
properly  one  war,  interrupted  by  truces  called  peaces  (Amboise,  1563, 
Longfumeau,  1568,  St,  Germain,  1570),  which  were  without  result. 
The  conditional  freedom  of  religious  worship  permitted  the  Hugue- 
nots was  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  surrender  to  them  for  two  years,  of 
the  four  strong  towns  La  Roohelle,  Cognac,  Montauban,  La  Chanti, 
1572.    Night  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

Aug.  23-24.  Murder  of  admiral  Coliany  and  general  massacre  of  Hu- 
guenots, under  the  conduct  of  Henry  of  Guise  and  Tavannes, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  of   Bourbon,  king  of 

1  Buauenota  is  said  to  be  a  nickname  derived  from  King  ffugOj  a  spectra 
which,  in  the  belief  of  the  people,  nightly  haunted  the  streets  of  Parts;  wnence 
the  Protestants,  from  their  noetamal  gatnerini^,  were  called  Huguenots.  Others 
derive  the  name  from  a  oormption  ot  Eidgenostsn,  oonfederates. 
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Navarre  (son  of  AnUm^  Une  of  Navarre)  with  tibe  sister  of  Charles 
IX.,  Margaret  of  Valois.  Henry  of  Navarre  saved  his  life  by  a  pre- 
tended conversion  to  Gatholieism.  Over  3,000  Hugnenots  were  uain 
in  the  capital,  in  the  whole  of  France  about  30,000.  This  bloody  deed 
led  to  the 
1572-1573.    Fourtfa  CItII  War.    La  Rochelle,  besieeed  by  Henry^ 

duke  of  AnjoUf  brother  of  Charles  IX.,  xnade  a  brave  defense. 

The  election  of  the  doke  of  Anjou  to  the  crown  of  Poland 
,        brought  about  a  compromise.    Edict  of  Boulogne  (July  8, 

1573}  ended  the  war  fovorably  to  the  Huguenots. 
Charles  IX.  died  May  30, 1574.    His  brother,  who  fled  from  Po- 
land, became  king. 

1574-1589.    Henry  m.,  a  debauched  weakling. 

The  fifth  oMl  war,  during  which  Henry  of  Navarre  re-as- 
sumed the  Protestant  faith,  was  concluded  (1576)  by  conditions  more 
favorable  to  the  Huguenots  than  those  of  any  previous  peace.  Peace 
of  Chastenoy  (  Pair  de  Monsieur,  after  the  duke  of  Alen^on)  May  6, 
1576.  Hence  dissatisfaction  amon^  the  Catholics.  Orijgin  of  the 
Holy  League  (1576)  which  in  auiance  with  Philip  7/7  of  Spain 
purposed  the  annihilation  of  the  reformed  party,  and  the  elevation  of 
the  Guises  to  the  throne.  The  king,  out  of  fear  of  the  League  pro- 
claimed himself  its  head  and  forbade  the  exercise  of  the  Prote^Aut 
religion  throughout  France.  The  Protestants  and  moderate  Catho- 
lics had  joined  forces  in  1575  by  the  confederation  of  MilKoud  (po- 
litique-Huguenot) . 

Sixth  Civil  War,  wherein  the  Huguenots  were  defeated,  but  ob- 
tained favorable  tjsrms  at  the  peace  of  Bergerac  (or  Poitiers, 
Sept.  17, 1577),  as  the  king  was  unwilling  to  let  the  League  become 
too  powerful.  In  spite  of  Uie  renewal  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  not  one 
of  its  articles  was  executed.    This  caused  the 

Seventh  Civil  War  (La  guerre  des  amoweux)  (1680),  which  was 
ended  in  the  same  year  by  the  treaty  of  Max  (near  St,  Fay), 
Nov.  26,  in  which  the  conditions  granted  the  Huguenots  in  former 
treaties  were  confirmed.  The  death  of  Francis,  duke  of  Alm^on 
(since  the  accession  of  Henry  III.,  dmke  of  Anjou),  the  younger 
brother  of  the  king,  in  1584  rendered  the  extinction  of  the  house  of 
Valois  certain.  As  it  was  the  intention  of  the  League  to  exclude 
from  the  throne  Henry  of  Naoaarre,  who  belonged  to  the  reformed 
religion,  and  to  give  the  crown  to  the  latter's  uncle,  the  Cardinal  of 
Bourbon,  and  as  tiie  League  meantime  induced  the  king  to  revoke  the 
concessions  granted  to  the  Huguenots,  there  broke  out  the 
1585-1589.  Eighth  Civil  War  called  the  War  of  the  Three 
Henrys  {Henry  III,  of  Valois,  Henry  of  Navarre,  Henry  of 
Guise).  The  Catholic  party  triumphed  in  spite  of  the  victory  of 
Coutras  (Oct.  20, 1587),  gained  by  Henry  of  Navarre.  Formation 
of  the  League  of  Sixteen  at  Paris,  whicn  purposed  the  deposition 
of  the  weak  king.  Guise  entered  Paris,  was  received  with  ao- 
clamation  (<<Eing  of  Paris  **)  ;  the  timid  resistance  of  the  king  was 
broken  by  a  popular  insurrection  (day  of  the  Barricades,  May  12, 
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1588).  Henry  III.  fled  to  Bhis,  where  he  snnimoned  the  estates 
of  the  kingdom  {6tat8'G^neraux,  States  General).  Finding  no  sup- 
port among  them  against  the  League,  he  caused  Henxy,  duke  of  Guisei 
and  his  brother,  LiouiB  the  Cardinal,  to  be  murdered  (Deo.  23, 1588). 
At  this  news,  a  revolt  of  the  Catholic  party  broke  out,  headed  by 
the  brother  of  the  murdered  men,  the  duke  ofMayenne.  Henry  lit 
fled  to  Henry  of  Navarre  in  the  Huguenot  camp,  where  he  was  muiw 
dered  before  Paris,  at  St.  Cloud,  by  the  monk  Jaapiet  Clement 
(July  31,  t  Aug.  2).  Death  of  Catharine  d^  Medici  (Jan.  5,  1589). 
Michael  Montaigne,  1533-1592. 

1589-1792.    (1830.)    House  of  Bourbon 

descended  from  St.  Louis  IX.'s  younger  son  Robert^  count  of 
Clermont,  husband  of  Beatrice  of  Bourbon. 

1589-1610.    Henry  IV. 

The  Catholic  party  refused  to  recognize  Henry  and  made  the 
old  cardinal  of  Bourbon  kin^  under  the  name  of  Charles  X.  (f  1590). 
Some  wished  the  duke  of  Mayenne  to  be  his  successor,  while  others 
joined  themselves  to  Philip  II,  of  Spain,  who  laid  claim  to  the  throne 
of  France  on  behalf  of  his  daughter  by  his  third  marriage  with  Eliz- 
aheth  of  ValoiSf  sister  of  Henry  III.  Victory  of  Henzy  TV.  over  the 
duke  of  Mayenne  at  Arques  (1589)  and  at  the 

1590.    Battle  of  Iviy. 
March  14. 

Henry  besieged  Paris,  which  was  relieved  by  Mayenne  and 
the  duke  of  rarma.  Henry  abjured  the  reformed  religion  at  St. 
Denis  (1593)  and  was  crowned  at  Chartres  (1594).  Brissac  having 
thereupon  surrendered  Paris  to  him,  the  power  of  the  League  was 
broken.  Not,  however,  imtil  Henry,  after  public  penance,  by  his 
ambassadors  at  Rome,  had  been  freed  from  the  papal  ban,  was  he 
generally  recognized  (by  Mayenne  too).  The  civil  wars  of  religion 
were  ended  by  the 

1598.  Edict  of  Nantes, 

April  15. 

which  gave  the  Huguenots  eqnal  political  rights  with  the 
Catholics,  but  by  no  means  secured  them  entire  freedom  of  religious 
worship.  The  edict  granted  the  exercise  of  the  reformed  religion  to 
nobles  having  the  ri^t  of  criminal  jurisdiction  (eei^neun  hauts  jue^ 
ticiers),  and  to  the  citizens  of  a  oertam  number  of  cities  and  towns, 
but  prohibited  it  in  all  episcopal  and  archiepiscopal  cities,  at  the 
court  of  the  king,  and  in  Paris,  as  well  as  within  a  circle  of  twenty 
miles  around  the  capital.  Public  offices  were  opened  to  the  Huguenots 
and  mixed  chambers  were  established  in  four  Parliaments  (Paris^ 
Toulouse^  Grenoble,  Bordeaux),  The  Huguenots  obtained  some  forti- 
fied towns,  and  were  recognized,  to  a  certain  eztont,  as  an  armed  po- 
litical party.  The  Edict  of  Nantes  was  registered  by  the  Parliament 
only  after  a  long  delay.  Treaty  of  Venms  (May  2,  1598)  with 
Spain  ;  restoration  of  all  conquests  to  France. 
Adoption  of  measures  looking  to  the  improvement  of  the  finances 
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and  the  general  prosperilrjr,  which  had  ffone  to  decay,  especially  by 
Romy,,  afterwards  duie  of  Bully  Q66&-1641).  Fantastic  plan  it 
the  kind's  (?^  to  establish  a  oniyersal  Christian  republic  in  Enrope, 
comprising  six  hereditary  monarchies  ^Ffance,  England,  Spain,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Lombardyj),  five  elective  monarcmes  Tthe  Empire, 
Papacy,  Hungary,  Polano,  Bohemia),  and  four  repubhcs  (Switzer- 
land, Italy,  Yemce,  Belgium),  which  probably  would  have  turned 
out  to  be  a  league  against  the  too  great  power  of  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg.  Question  of  Cleves-Julich  succession.  Henry  IV.  supported 
the  claims  of  Brandenburg.  In  the  midst  of  ereat  preparations  for 
war,  Henry  was  assassinated  at  Paris,  1610  (May  14),  by  the  fanatic 
(Francis)  RavaiUac,    He  was  succeeded  by  his  minor  son, 

1610-1643.  Louis  Xm., 

nine  years  old.  Regency  of  his  mother,  Mary  d^  Medici 
ri610-1617).  Sully  removed  from  office  ;  the  ItaUan  Concini 
{Mard(^Ml  d*Ancre)  was  placed  in  control  of  affairs.  Louis  XIII., 
declared  of  age  in  1614,  was  in  fact  all  his  life  under  the  guidance 
of  others.  Summons  of  the  States-General,  1614,  being  the  last 
before  the  Revolution  of  1789.  Arrest  and  murder  of  Concini,' 
the  queen  mother  banished  to  Blois  (1617).  The  king  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  favorite,  the  duke  of  Luynes,  By  the  mediation  of 
Armand-^ean  du  Plema  (bom  1585,  in  Poitou,  1607  bishop  of  Luoon, 
1622  cardinal),  duke  of  Richelieu,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between 
Luynes  and  the  queen  mother  (1619).  New  civil  war.  Contest  of 
the  crown  with  the  nobility  and  the  Huguenots.  After  the  death  of 
Luynes  (1621)  Mary  de'  Medici  and  her  favorite,  Richdieu,  obtained 
control  of  affairs.  The  influence  of  the  latter  soon  became  supreme, 
and  the  queen-dowager  quarreled  with  him. 

1624-1642.     Administration  of    Biohelieu,  whose   influence 
over  the  king  was  henceforward  unbroken.     Numerous  con- 
spiracies against  Richelieu  instigated  by  Gcaton  of  Orleans,  the  king's 
brother. 

1625.  Revolt  of  the  Huguenots  under  the  dukes  of  Rohan  and  Son- 

bise. 
1627*-1628.  Siege  of  La  Rochelle,  under  the  personal  supervision 

of  Richelieu.  In  spite  of  the  dispateh  of  three  fleets  from 
England  to  the  aid  of  the  Huguenots,  the  city  surrendered  Oct.  28, 
1628,  after  a  heroic  resistance  of  fourteen  months.  Defeat  of  the 
duke  of  Rohan,  and  complete  subjugation  of  the  Huguenots,  who 
hereafter  were  no  longer  an  armed  political  party,  but  only  a  toUr- 
aUd  sect.  War  in  Italy  with  Spain  ;  subjugation  of  Savoy,  Riche- 
lieu at  the  head  of  the  army.  Treaty  of  Cherasco  (April  6,  1631). 
France  renounced  all  conquests  in  Italy,  but  by  a  secret  treaty  witii 
Victor  Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy,  Pignerol  was  surrendered  to  France 
(negotiators  of  these  treaties,  Richelieu's  confidant.  Father  Joseph 
and  the  Pope's  agent,  Mazarin). 

A  final  attempt  of  Mary  Medici  to  overthrow  the  cardinal  igno- 
miniously  failed  (Nov.  11, 1630,  the  "  Day  of  Dupes  ").  Mary  died 
at  Cologne,  1642. 
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Conspiracy  of  Gaston  and  tibe  dnke  of  Montmoren<^. 
1632,  Oct.  30.    Defeat  of  the  allies  and  execution  oi  Montmorency. 

Foundation  of  the  French  iiocutoiiy(1635). 
1631-18.  Participation  of  France  in  the  Thirty  Yean'  War.    See 
p.  314. 

1641.  UonspiracY  of  Henri  dCEffiOty  marqois  of  Cinq-Mars  (*^  Mon- 
sieor  le  Grand  ").  Secret  treaty  with  Spain.  The  plot  was 
exposed  by  Richelien. 

1642.  Dec.  4.  Death  of  Richelien. 

The  effect  of  Richelieu's  administration  had  been  to  break  the 
power  of  the  nobles  and  make  the  crown  independent  of  die  parlia- 
ments. He  restored  French  influence  in  Italy,  in  the  Netherlands,  in 
Germany  (311),  and  established  it  in  Sweden.  Richelieu  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  power  of  Louis  XIV. 
Louis  Xni.  died  May  14, 1643.  iSeep.  S65.) 

i  «.    ITALY.  (Seep.  S6S.) 

The  duchy  of  Milan,  sinoe  1566  (p.  306)  an  appanage  of  the 
Spanish  crown,  was  held,  nominally,  as  a  fief  of  the  empire. 

Venice. 

The  discovery  of  the  new  route  to  the  Lidies  struck  at  the  root  of 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  Venice,  and  her  power  was  steadily  de- 
clining during  this  period.  The  dancer  which  threaten^  tiie  repub- 
lic from  the  League  of  Cambray  (1508^,  between  the  Pope,  the 
emperor  Maximilian,  Louis  XII.,  and  FerdLnand  the  Catholic,  parsed 
away  as  the  Pope,  Julius  11.  withdrew  from  the  Leafue  in  1510,  made 
his  peace  with  the  Venetians  and  induced  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  to 
join  the  Holy  League,  which  had  for  its  object  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  Italy.  On  the  other  hand  the  Turkish  power  confined 
Venice  to  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  1570  the  Turks  at- 
tacked Cyprus,  of  which  Venice  had  acouired  possession  in  1489 
Op.  262).  The  victory  of  Xiepanto,  ffainea  by  Don  John  of  Austria 
(p.  330),  retarded  the  progress  of  &e  Turks  but  little.  In  1573 
Venice  was  forced  to  deliver  Cyprus  to  them,  and  at  the  c1«m  of 
this  period  retained  of  all  her  possessions  in  Grecian  waters,  Candia^ 
Paros,  and  the  Ionian  Islands  only. 

Genoa. 

Genoa  freed  herself  in  1529  from  French  supremacy,  under  the 
doge,  Andrea  Doria,  who  e&ve  the  republic  a  new  constitution. 
Unsuccessful  conspiracy  of  Fiesco  (Jan.  2, 1547).  Gianettino  DoriOf 
the  nephew  of  the  doge,  was  murdered,  and  Andrea  Doria  was  con^- 
I>elled  to  fly.  The  conspirators  had  got  possession  of  nearlv  the  whole 
city,  when  Fiesco  was  accidentally  drowned.  Return  of  the  doge, 
restoration  of  the  constitution. 
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Bavoy. 

The  dukes  of  Savoy,  who  also  poBsessed  PiedmarU^  were  the  most 

Sowerfnl  of  the  natiye  dynasties  of  northern  Italy.    Nevertheless, 
uring  this  period,  Bern  aeprived  them  of  the  WaadtUmd^  and  they 
St  into  straits  daring  the  war  between  France  and  the  empire. 
:ter  the  peace  of  CGOieaxhCfxmbresii  (1559),  Emmanud  PMUbert  was 
reinstated  m  his  dachy. 

Zlorenoe. 

In  the  year  in  which  Charles  YIIL  of  France  invaded  Italy  (1494), 
Peter  de' Medici,  son  of  Liorenzo,  who  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  tiie 
king,  was  driven  from  the  city.  The  Dominican  monk  Savonarola 
(bom  1452,  prior  of  San  Marco,  1490)  was  leader  of  the  democratic 
party  in  Florence ;  asceticism  for  a  snort  time  fashionable  in  Flor- 
ence. Savonarola  excommunicated,  and  executed  (May  23,  1498). 
In  1512  the  Medici  were  restored  in  consequence  of  uie  victory  of  the 
Holy  Lea^e  (pp.  300  and  318).  In  1527  the  Medici  were  a  second 
time  expdled,  and  the  republic  for  a  while  restored.  In  1530,  how- 
ever, Charles  Y.  appointed  Alexander  d^  Medici  hereditary  ruler  in 
Florence,  and  he  soon  assumed  the  ducal  titie.  After  his  murder  by 
his  cousin,  Lorenzino,  Cosimo  {Coemus)de^ Medici  became  duke  (1537). 
He  incorporated  the  republic  of  Siena  with  his  territory,  and  in  15d9 
was  created  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  by  Pope  Pius  V.  Under  Cosi- 
mo  U.,  Galileo  Galilei  (1564r-1642)  tauKht  in  Florence,  who,  in 
1^3,  was  forced  to  abjure  the  Copermcan  System  by  the  Inquisition 
at  Bome  Q*  It  does  move  though  '^^). 

The  Papacy. 

The  following  popes  of  this  period  deserve  mention :  the  debauched 
and  criminal  Alexander  VI.  (1492-1503),  of  the  family  of  Borgia. 
His  daughter  was  Lucresda  Baraia:  his  second  son  Cceear  Boma, 
ruler  of  the  Romagna;  the  warlike  Julita  II,  (1503-1513);  the  schol- 
arly Leo  X,  (1513-1521)  of  the  family  of  Medici^  a  patron  of  art ; 
the  fanatical  Pavl  IV.  (Caraffa,  1555-1559),  upon  whose  advice 
Paul  III.  had  establishea  the  Inquisition  in  1542 ;  Gregory  XIII. 
(1572-1585^,  who  revised  the  calendar  by  striking  out  leap  year  at 
the  close  oi  each  century,  excepting  every  fourth  century ;  the  wise 
and  severe  Sixtus  V.  (1585-1590),  who  suppressed  the  banditti  in  the 
Papal  States  and  adorned  Rome.  (Reereotion  of  obelisks,  completion 
of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  >). 

Naplea. 

Naples  throughout  this  period  was  an  appanage  of  Spain  (since 
1504,  see  p.  318).  Insurrection  of  the  fisherman,  Tanmiaso  AnieUo, 
called  MasanieUo  (1647),  soon  suppressed  (f  July  16). 

Most  flourishing  period  of  Italian  art.  Painters:  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  (1452-1519) ;  ttaphael  Santi  (erroneously  called  Sanzio,  1483- 

1  This  flaying,  it  m  now  claimed,  is  unauthenticated.  --  [Tbars.] 
s  Banke,  du  f^mittkm  PiptU,  6Ui  ed.,  187S. 
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1620);  AnUmio  AUegri,  caUed  Correggio  (149^1534) ;  Michael  Angdo 
BwmaroUi  (1475-1664),  also  sculptor  and  architect ;  THian  (1477- 
1676);  Paul  Veronese  (about  1635-1688).  Poets :  Ariosto  (1474- 
1633);  Torquato  Tasso  (1644-1696).  Politician:  MacchiaveUi (li6l^ 
1627).  {Seep.  415.) 

§  7.    SPANISH  PENINSULA  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

{8eep.  1176.) 
By  the  marriage  of 

1479-1516.  Ferdinand  the  Catfaollo  of  Aragon  and  Isabella 
1474-1604.    of  Caatile  (p.  276),  which  was  consummated  before  the 

accession  of  either  to  the  throne,  the  way  was  prepared  for  the 

future  union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
1492.    Conquest  of  Grenada,  capital  of  the  last  Moorish  kingdom 
Jan.  2.     in  the  peninsula.    In  the  same  year,  discovery  of  America 

(p.  282),  and  consequent  acquisitions  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean  for  the  crown  of  Castile.  Conquest  of  Naples  (1601-1604,  see 
p.  327)  for  the  crown  of  Aragon.  Annexation  of  the  grandmaster- 
ships  of  the  three  military  orders  of  Calatrava  (1487),  AkdntSra 
(1494),  and  San  Jago  (1499),  to  the  crown.  Support  £^ven  to  the 
league  of  the  cities  (Hermandad)  against  the  robb^nobles;  (Spanish) 
Inquisition. 

Upon  Isabella's  death  (1604)  her  danghter,  Joarma,  wife  of  PkHipy 
archduke  of  Austria  (p.  301),  was  the  legal  heiress  of  Castile.  Her 
father,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  however,  who  had  long  planned  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  one  kingdom  of  Spain,  obtained  from 
the  Cortes  authority  to  cany  on  the  government  in  place  of  his  absent 
daughter.  In  1606,  Philip  and  Joanna  went  to  Castile  to  expel  Fei^ 
dinand  by  force.  Meeting  of  the  two  princes  and  treaty  of  Villqfa- 
fiUif  whereby  the  regency  was  granted  to  Philip.  Shortly  after  the 
treaty  Philip  died  suddenly  (of  poison  ?),  and  Ferdinand  resumed  the 
regency  (f  1616).  Joanna,  who  was  insane,  was  kept  in  strict  con- 
finement for  49  years  (f  1666),  first  by  her  father,  arterwards  by  her 
son  Charles.^  Ferdinand  was  succeeded  in  both  kingdoms  (at  first  afl 
co-regent  of  his  mother,  in  theory)  by  the  son  of  Phuip  and  Joanna. 

Netherlands. 

Preliminary :  These  provinces,  originally  inhabited  by  Batavians 
and  other  German  tribes,  formed  a  part  of  the  empire  of  Charles  the 
Great,  and  alter  the  treaty  of  Mersen  (870)  belonged  in  great  part  to 
Germany,  forming  a  dependence  of  the  duchy  of  Lotharineia.  The 
decline  of  the  ducal  power  &vored  the  growth  of  powerful  counties 
and  duchies,  such  as  Brabant,  Flanders,  Gudders,  rloUand,  Zealand, 
HamauU,  and  the  bishopric  of  Utrecht.  After  1384,  and  during  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  provinces  were  brought  under  control  of  the 
duhes  of  Burgundy. 

1  The  riew  advanced  by  Bergenroth  {Karl  V.  und  JohnnfM,  in  V.  Sybtf'fl 
Eitt.  Zeits.^  1868),  that  Joanna  was  only  declared  insane  from  political  reasons, 
has  been  clearlj  shown  by  other  flGhoUn*(Gaobard,  Boesler,  MAurenbreober) 
to  rest  on  misunderstandings. 
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Philip  XL  the  Bold, 

fourth  son  of  John  IL,  k.  of  France.  In  1363  made  duke 
of  Burj^ondj  (the  duchy  reverted  to  the  crown,  1361,  by  the 
extinction  of  the  first  ducal  line  in  the  person  of  Philip  L). 
In  1369  m.  Margaretj  dan.  and  heiress  of  Louis  III^  c.  of 
Flandeni  and  Artols,  f  1401 


John  ifae  Foarlasa, 
dnke  of  Burgundy,  1401-1419. 


Philip  the  Ck>od, 

duke  of  Burgundy,  1419-1467. 

Acquired  Namnr,  by  purchase,  in  1425 ;  in  1430,  Brabant 
ana  Limburg,  which  nad  been  bequeathed  by  Joanna^  dau. 
of  John  IIL,  d.  of  Brabant,  to  her  great-nephew,  Antoiney 
brother  of  John  the  Fearless;  in  1433,  Holland,  Hainanlt 
(Hennegau),  Zealand,  by  cession  from  Jacquelihe  c.  of  Hoi- 
land  (m  the  Bavarian  Ime) ;  in  1448»  Lnxembnrg,  by  ces* 
sion  from  Elizabeth  of  Luxemburg,  and  by  purchase ;  he 
also  acquired  Antwerp  and  MeoUin. 


Charlea  the  Bold, 

duke  of  Burgundy,  1467-1477. 
Acquired  Qelderland  and  Zntphen  in  1472,  by  bequest 


from  dnke  Arnold. 


Mary,  f  1482  as  MaTimilian,  arch- 
duke of  Austria. 


Joanna,  dau.  of  Ferdi-  - 
nand  of  Arragon,  and 
Isabella  of  Castile. 


Phili 


p  the  Handsome, 
archduke  of  Austria, 
duke  of  Burgundy. 


Charles  I.  (V.) 

k.  of  Spain;  archduke  of  Austria,  d.  of  Borgnndy, 
k.  of  Naples  and  Bioily,  lord  of  Spanish  America, 
emperor. 

They  descended  to  the  Hapsburg  heirs  of  Charles  the  Bold,  united 
and  haying  a  common  states-gener^  In  1548  Charles  V.  annexed  the 
seyenteen  proyinces  (Brabant^  Limburg^  Luxemburg^  Gelderland,  Flan' 
dors,  Artois,  Hamatdt^  Holland^  ZeaUmdj  Namur,  ZtUpheny  East  and 
West  Friedand^  MeMn^  Utrecht,  Overyssel^  QrOnxngen)  to  the  Bup- 
gondian  circle  of  the  empire. 

1516-1556.    Charles  I  (as  emperor,  Charles  V.  p.  302). 
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After  suppressing  a  revolt  in  Castile  he  founded  the  absolute  mor^ 
arcky,  the  Cortes  henceforth  having  no  importanoe.  In  America  con- 
gest of  Mexico,  Peril,  Chili,  New  Granada  (p.  283,  etc.).  Upon  his 
abdication  the  Spaniah  landa  and  the  colonies,  tiie  Netherlandfli 
Franche-Comt^,  Naples,  and  IffUaiiy  descended  to  his  son 

1556-1598.     Philip  n.,  who  married  four  times :  1.  Mary  of 
Portugal,  mother  of  Don  Carlos  ;  2.  Mary  the  Catholic,  of  Eng- 
land (p.  336);  3.  Elizabeth  of  Yalois  Qp.  318) ;  4.  Anne,  daughter  of 
MaTrirnilian  II. 

War  with  France  (p.  381).  Bloody  persecution  of  the  Moors  and 
the  Protestants  in  Spain.  Inquisition,  autos  da  f^(i'  s.  acts  of  the 
faith).  Conflict  hetween  the  kmg  and  his  heir,  Don  Carlos  ;  the  lat- 
ter was  arrested  and  died  in  prison  (1568).  Don  John  of  AtutriOp  a 
natural  son  of  Charles  I.  (V.),  gained  over  the  Turks  the 

1571,  Oct.  7.    Naval  battte  of  Ziepanto  (on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth). 
^1568-1648.    War  of  Liberation  in  the  Netherlanda 

Cause:  The  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  which  fell  to  Spain  after 
the  abdication  <k  Charles  L,  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  ancient  and 
important  privileges.  The  estates  {Staaten,  ^ats)  granted  taxes  and 
troops.  The  Spanish  garrison,  the  penal  edicts  against  heretics,  the 
dread  of  the  introduction  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  led,  during  the 
rule  of  the  regent  Maraaret  of  Parma  (1559-1567),  the  natural  sister 
of  king  Philip  II.,  and  her  adviser,  bishop  Granvella,  to  a  league  of 
the  nobles  (the  Compromis  de  Breda),  headed  by  Philip  Mamiz  of  St. 
Aldegonde,  Presentation  of  a  petition  by  300  nobles  {Gueux,  Beggars, 
a  party  name,  originating  in  the  contemptuous  exclamation  of  the 
count  of  Barlaimont :  C%  n^est  qu*un  tas  de  gueux).  Insurrection  of 
the  lower  classes.  Destruction  of  images,  and  sack  of  the  churches. 
These  disturbances  were  opposed  by  Lamoral,  count  of  Egmont  (b. 
1522,  fought  under  Charles  V.  in  Algiers,  Germany,  France  ;  led  the 
cavalry  at  St.  Quentin,  and  Gravelines,  1558  ;  appointed  governor  of 
Flanders  and  Artois  by  Charles  Y. ;  executed  June  5,  1568),  and 
William  of  Nassau,  prince  of  Orange,  the  leaders  of  the  higher  nobil- 
ity in  the  Netherlanos,  who  were  soon  no  longer  masters  of  the  move- 


ment.   Separation  into  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  party.    Although 

finally  

1567.    Duke  of  Alva  with  20,000  Spaniards  by  way  of  Genoa,  Saooy, 


quiet  was  finally  restored  Philip  sent  the 


and  Franche  Comtd  to  ihe  Netherlands.  William  of  Orange 
and  many  thousand  Netherlanders  left  their  native  land.  Margaret 
resigned  her  regency  and  left  the  country.  Creation  of  the  ''  Council 
of  Blood."  The  counts  of  Egmont  and  of  Hoom  and  many  others 
were  executed  (1568).  The  estates  of  those  who  did  not  &PP^  be- 
fore the  tribunal  were  confiscated,  including  those  of  Wvliam  of 
Orange.  The  latter  and  his  brother,  Louis  ^  Orange,  invaded  the 
Netherlands,  but  were  repulsed  by  Alva. 

The  arbitrary  taxes  imposed  by  Alva  (the  tenth  pfennig  from  the 
price  of  every  article  sola,  the  one  hundredth  part  of  every  income), 

E reduced  a  new  revolt.    Capture  of  Brille,  on  the  mouth  of  the  Mouse 
y  the  Water  Beggars  (1572).    Rapid  spread  of  the  insurrection, 
particularly  in  the  northern  provinces. 
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1573.  AlYa  recalled  at  his  own  revest    His  saooenor,  Luis  de  Re- 
queseng  y  Zianga,  gained  a  Tiotorj 

1574.  At  Mookerheide,  where  two  bromers  of  the  prince  of  Oranfi;e 
fell,  but  oould  not  suppress  the  revolt,  and  died  (1676).    The 

sack  of  the  cities  of  Antwerp,  Mastricht^  Ghent,  etc.,  oy  the  royal 
troops  brought  about  the 

1576.    Paoifioatlon  of  Ghent,  a  treaty  between  all  the  provinces, 
whereby  they  united,  witiiout  regard  to  national  or  religious 
differences,  to  drive  the  Spanish  soldiers  from  the  country. 

Hie  new  governor,  Don  John  of  Austria  (p.  330),  was  not  recog- 
nized by  the  majority  of  the  provmces.  In  spite  of  the  new  disputes 
which  had  broken  out  among  them  he  was  unable  to  quiet  the  country, 
and  died,  1578.  He  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  Famese^  duke  of 
Parma  (1578-1592),  a  shrewd  statesman  and  an  excellent  general. 
He  reduced  the  southern  Catholic  provinces,  which  form  modem  Bel- 
gium, to  submission  on  condition  of  the  restoration  of  their  old  politi- 
cal freedom.  The  seven  northern  provinces,  Holland,  Zealand, 
Utrecht,  Gelderland,  Qroningen,  Friealand,  Overyaoel,  con- 
cluded 

1579.    The  Union  of  Utrecht, 

proclaimed  their  complete  independence  of  Spain  (in  1581) 
and  settled  the  hereditary  Statthaltershtp  upon  Willicun  of  Orange 
(the  SUent,  b.  1533,  inherited  the  principalis  of  Orange,  1544,  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  the  Netherlands  and  governor  of  Hol- 
hnd,  Zealand  and  Utrecht,  bv  Charles  V.,  resigned  his  offices  1567, 
converted  to  Protestantism,  elected  commander-in-chief  by  the  rebels, 
1572,  relieved  Leyden,  Oct,  157^  murdered  *by  Balthazar  Gerard, 
10th  July,  1584).  After  his  murder  at  Delfts  his  son,  the  seventeen- 
year-old  Maurice  of  Nassau,  became  the  head  of  the  seven  provinces. 
Successful  campaign  of  Alexander  of  Parma ;  capture  of  Antwerp. 
The  help  furnished  the  Hollanders  by  the  English  {Leicester)  induced 
Philip  to  fit  out  the  Great  Armada,  which  was  destroyed  by  terrible 
storms  and  the  bravery  of  the  English  (1588).  After  a  long  contest 
with  changing  fortunes,  there  was  concluded  under 

1698-1621.    Philip  in. 

1609.  The  twelve  sreara'  tmoe,  on  the  basis  of  possession  at  the 
time.  Under  the  weak'  king,  who  was  controlled  by  his  fa- 
vorites, the  dukes  of  Lerma  and  Uzeda,  father  and  son,  the  power  and 
the  prosperity  of  Spain  declined,  eidiausted  by  constant  war,  the 
demoralization  consequent  on  the  discoveiy  of  America  and  the  intro- 
duction of  American  gold,  and  the  expulsion  of  800,000  Moors,  the 
most  learned  and  industrious  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula.  After  the 
expiration  of  the  truce  with  Holland  the  war  was  resumed  until  under 

1621-1665.  Philip  IV. 

The  Republic  of  the  United  Provinces  obtained  the 
1648*  recognition  of  their  independence  from  Spain  and  the 
empire  at  the  Peace  of  Westphalia. 
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Under  Philip  IIL  and  IV.  (nmiiater  OUvarez^  deeline  of  the 
Spanish  power.  Insurrection  of  the  Catalomans,  hiating  twelve  years. 
Bevolt  of  PortueaL 

Portugal,  under  the  illegitimate  houae  of  Borgondy  (1385- 
1580),  descendants  of  John  the  Bastard  (f  1433),  son  of  Peter  the 
Cruel,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Robert^  duke  of  Burgundy,  grandson 
of  Hugh  Capet. 

John,  the  Bastard, 
son  of  Pedro  the  CnieL 


i 


Xdward. 

I 
Ferdinand. 

I 
Xmanuel. 

•    I ^__^__^ 

Isabella  m.   JonnUL   Lewis.   Henry.    Edward.    Beatrice,  m. 
Charles  V.  Charles  III. 

d.  of  Savoy. 


'2 


fonso. 
Fernaodo. 
Fernanda 


Jame&. 


PhiUp  IL  =  Maria.  John.  The  Prior 
k.  of  Spain.  I  qf  Orato* 

Don  Carlos.    Sebastian. 


Emanuel    Theodosins. 
PhUibert, 
d,  oj"  Savoy. 


r 


BCana  in. 
Alexander  of 
Parma. 


Catharine 


John. 


I 


Theodosius. 

Sanueeio  John  IV. 

of  Parma. 

Kings  of  Portugal  In  heavy  type.    Claimants  (except  Philip  II.)  in  italics. 

1495-1521.   Emanuel  the  Great.    Golden  age. 

Acquisitions  in  the  East  Indies,  South  America  (Brazil),  and 
Northern  Africa.  Under  his  successors,  decline  of  the  Portuguese 
power.    Sebagtian  fell  in  the  unfortunate 

1578.  Battle  of  Alkoisor  in  Morocco.  After  the  death  of  his  succes- 
sor, Henrp^ 

1581-1640.  Portugal  became  a  Bpanlah  province.  Four  (?)  faUe 
Sebastians.^  An  almost  bloodless  revolution  raised  to  the 
throne  of  Portugal  the  duke 

1640.  John  of  Bragansa,  as  John  IV.  (descended  through  his  mother 
from  the  legitimatef  through  his  father  from  the  Ulegitimate 
son  of  John  the  Bastard).  (See  pp.  S90,  4I4,) 

I  After  the  death  of  Henry  (1680)  there  were  fire  claimants  for  the  crown  <£ 
Portugal. 
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§  8.    ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND.  {Seep.  £76.) 

1485-1603.  House  of  Tudor  (pp.  273,  276). 
1485-1509.  Henry  VII. 

Henry's  first  act  was  to  imprison  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  son  of 
the  duke  of  Clarenoe.  The  first  parliament  (1485)  secured  the 
crown  to  Henry  and  his  heirs.  Five  checks  on  the  crown  :  1.  imposi- 
tion of  new  taxes  and  2,  the  enactment  of  new  laws  without  the 
consent  of  parliament  prohibited  ;  3b  no  man  could  be  imprisoned 
without  legal  warrant ;  4.  trial  should  be  before  twelve  jurors  in  the 
oounty  where  the  offense  was  committed,  and  there  should  be  no  ap- 
peal ;  5.  officers  of  the  crown  were  liable  to  trial  for  damages  before 
a  jury  in  case  any  person  were  injured  by  them,  and  no  authority 
from  the  king  could  be  pleaded.  Violation  of  these  checks.  Bees- 
tablishment  of  the  king  s  court  (Star  Chamber  ?  1488) »  which  took 
cognizance  of  forgery,  perjury,  fraud,  libel,  conspiracy,  etc.,  ^ve  sen- 
tence without  the  use  of  a  jury,  and  inflicted  fines  and  mutiuitions. 

1487.  The  pretended  earl  of  Warwick  (Simnel)  landed  in  England, 
but  was  defeated  at  Stoke  (16  June,  1^7),  and  became  (me 
of  the  king's  scullions. 
1488-1499.  Attempts  of  Perkln  Warbeok,  a  Flemingwho  person- 
ated the  duke  of  Tork,  to  overthrow  Henry.    jDisavowed  by 
Charles  VIII.  in  the  peace  of  Estaples  (Not.  9, 1492)  which  ended 
the  war  in  which  Henry  had  engaged  on  account  of  the  annexation 
of  Brittany  by  Charles  YlII.  (1491),  Perkin  found  a  warm  reception 
in  Flanders  horn  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  sister  of  Edward  IV. 
Expelled  from  Flanders  by  a  provision  of  the  commercial  treaty  with 
England  (1496  Magnus  tntereurmii),  Perkin  fled  to  Scotland,  where 
his  claim  was  recognized.     Perkin  and  James  IV.  of  Scotland  in- 
vaded England  in  1496.    In  1497  a  formidable  insurrection  broke 
out  in  Cornwall  on  occasion  of  an  imposition  of  a  tax  by  parliament. 
It  was  suppressed  by  the  defeat  at  Blackheaih  (June  2^2, 1497),  and 
the  leaders  executed  (Ftammock).    Peace  with  Scotland  (Sept.  1497). 
Warbeck  was  soon  taken  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  where  he 
escaped,  but  was  recaptured.    Plottmg  another  escape  with  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  both  Perkin  and  Warwick  were  executed  (1499). 
1495.  Statute  of  Droghedth  (JPoynin^s  law).    1.  No  Irish  parliament 
should  be  held  without  the  consent  of  the  king  of  England. 
2.  No  bill  could  be  brought  forward  in  an  Irish  parliament 
without  his  consent.    3.  All  recent  laws  enacted  in  the  Eng* 
lish  parliament  should  hold  in  Ireland 
1502.  Marnaee  of  Henry's  eldest  danghter,  Margaret,  with  James 
IV.,  kmg  of  Scotland. 

Henry's  distinguishing  characteristio  was  his  avarice  ;  by  various 
extortions  (Empson,  Dudley,  **Morton's  Fork**)  he  accumulated  a  for- 
tune of  nearly  £2,000,000. 

During  this  reign  occurred  the  discovery  of  the  West  Indies  by 
Columbus  (1492)  and  that  of  North  Amwioa  1^  the  Cabota. 
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1509-1547.  Henry  VUL, 

of  a  cniel  disposition  and  Tambte  tomperament.  He  was  six 
times  nuuried  :  1.  CiUharine  o/Araffon,  widow  of  his  brother  Arthur^ 
mother  of  Mary  the  Catholic  (married  Jane  ^  1509,  divorced  March 
90»  1533).  2.  Anne  Boleyn,  mother  of  Elizabeth  (married  Jan.  25^ 
1533,  beheaded  May  19,  1536).  3.  Jane  Seymour  (married  May  20, 
1536,  died  after  the  birth  of  her  son  Edward  F/.,  Oct.  24, 1537). 
4.  Anne  of  Cleves  (married  Jan.  6, 1540,  dioorced  June  24, 1640).  5. 
Catharine  Howard  (married  Aug.  8, 1540,  beheaded  Feb.  12, 1542)* 
6.  Catharine  Parr,  widow  of  lord  Latimer  (married  July  10, 1543, 
outUyed  the  ^ojog),  Henry  nnited  in  his  person  the  oUiun  of  both 
Lancaster  and  York. 
Execution  of  En^peon  and  Dudley, 

1511.  Henrv  a  member  of  the  Holy  League  (p.  300),  received  from 
the  Pope  the  title  of  '*  Most  Christian  King." 
Henry  havine  laid  claim  to  the  French  crown  sent  troops  to 
Spain,  which  were  nnsnccessful  (1512).  In  1513  the  king 
went  to  France  in  person  and  witk  Maximilian,  the  emperor, 
won  the  bloodless  yictory  of 

1513,  Ang.  17.    Oulnagate,  the  <<  BattU  of  the  Spwe ''  (p.  319). 

1513,  Sept.  9.     Battle  of  Hodden  Field.     Defeat  and  death  of 

James  IV.  of  Scotland  who  was  allied  with  France. 

1514,  Aug.    Peace  with  France  (Toumay  ceded  to  England,  aftei^ 

wards  a518)  bought  by  France  for  600,000  crowns)  and  with 
Scotlana. 

1515,  Thomas  Wolaey,  the  king's  favorite,  chancellor  (b.  1471,  ap- 
pointed almoner  and  dean  of  Lincohi  by  Henry  Yil.,  member 
of  the  council  1610,  bishop  of  Toumay  1513,  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln and  archbishop  of  York  1514,  cardinal  and  chancellor 
1515,  papal  legate  1517,  surrendered  the  great  seal  1529,  f 
Not.  28,  1530). 

1520,  June  7.  Meeting  of  Henry  Vlll.  and  Francis  I.  of  France  near 

Cahus  («  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  "). 

1521.  Execution  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason.  Buckingham  was  descended  from  Edward  HI.  (p. 
277). 

1521.  Henry  wrote  the  **  Assertion  of  the  Seven  Sacraments  "  in  re* 
ply  to  Luther,  and  received  the  title  of  ''Defender  of  the 
Faith  "  from  Pope  Leo  X* 
After  the  battle  of  ravi&  the  relations  between  Henry  and  the 
emperor,  which  had  been  weakened  by  the  double  failure  of  the  em- 
peror to  secure  the  promised  election  of  Wolsey  as  Pope,  became  so 
strained  that  war  seemed  inevitable,  and  a  forced  loan  was  assessed 
on  the  kingdom,  which  brought  in  but  little.    In  1523  an  attempt  to 
force  a  grant  from  parliament  met  with  no  success,  but  a  rebellion 
was  provoked  which  was  suppressed  only  by  abandoning  the  demand. 

1527.  Henry,  desiring  to  divorce  his  wife  in  order  to  marry  Anne 

Boleyn,  alleged  the  invalidity  of  marriage  with  a  deceased 

brother's  wife,  and  appealed  to  Rome.     The  delays  of  the  Pope  and 

the  scruples  of  WoUey  enraged  the  king,  who  deprived  the  latter  of 
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the  great  seal  and  mye  it  to  Sir  Thomas  More  (1529).  Sentence 
and  pardon  of  Woiseyy  who^  however,  died  in  disgrace  (1530).  At 
the  8ug|;estion  of  Cranmer  the  qnestion  was  referred  to  the  univer- 
sities of  England  and  Europe,  and  a  number  deciding  in  the  king's 
favor  Henry  married  Anne  Boleyn*  Heniy  also  broke  with  &e 
Church  of  Kome.  Confiscation  of  the  annateSf  followed  by  the  res- 
ignation of  Sir  Thomas  More  (1532). 

The  Pope  excommunicated  Henry  and  annulled  his  divorce  from 
Catharine,  which  CranmeTf  now  archUshop  of  Canterbury,  had  pro- 
nounced. After  the  birth  of  Elizabeth  parliament  confirmed  the 
divorce,  recognized  Elizabeth  as  heir  to  the  throne  (1534),  and  se- 
cured the  succession  to  other  children  of  Anne  in  case  of  the  death  of 
the  prineess. 

X534.  Aot  of  Supremaoy,  appointing  the  king  and  his  suocea* 
sors  "Proteotor  and  only  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church  and  Clergy  of  Bngland''  (1531).  Refusal  to 
take  the  oath  of  supremaoy  was  made  high  treason,  under 
which  vote  Sir  Thomas  More  was  condemned  and  beheaded 
(1535). 

Thomas  Crom^vell,  a  former  servant  of  Wolsey,  and  his  suo- 
oeseor  in  the  favor  of  the  king,  now  vicegerent  in  matters  relating  to 
the  church  in  England,  issued  a  commission  for  the  inn>ection  of 
monasteries  which  resulted  in  the  sappresoion,  first  of  the  smaller 
(1536),  <uid  afterwards  (1539)  of  the  larger  monasteries,  and  the 
confiscation  of  their  property.  Abbots  now  ceased  to  sit  in  parlia- 
ment. 

1536.  Execution  of  Anne  Boleyn  on  a  charge  of  adultery.  Frinoess 
Elizabeth  proclaimed  illegitimate  by  parliament.  The  crown 
was  secured  to  any  subsequent  issue  ox  the  king,  or  should  that 
fail,  was  left  to  his  disposal. 

1536.  Publication  of  TundaUe  translation  of  the  Bible,  by  CaverdaUf 
under  authority  nom  the  king. 

1536.  Suppression  of  the  Catholic  rebellion  of  Robert  Ashe^  aided  by 
Reginald  PoUf  son  of  Margarety  countess  of  Salisbury ^  daughter 
of  George^  duke  of  Clarence* 

1539.  Statute  of  the  Six  Articles,  defining  heresy;  denial  of  any 
of  these  positions  constituted  heresy :  1.  Tninsubstantiation ; 
2.  Communion  in  one  kind  for  laymen ;  3.  Celibacy  of  the 
priesthood  ;  4.  Inviolability  of  vows  of  chastity  ;  5.  Necessity 
of  private  masses  ;  6.  Necessity  of  auricular  confession. 

1540.  Erocution  of  Cromwell,  on  a  charge  of  treason.  Cromwdl 
had  fallen  under  Henry's  displeasure  by  his  advocacy  of  the 
king's  marriage  with  Anne  of  CleoeSf  wiui  whom  the  long  was 
ill  pleased. 

1542.    Ireland  made  a  kingdom. 

1542.    War  with  Scotland.    James  Y.  defeated  at  the 

Nov.  25.    Battle  of  Solway  Moss. 

James  V.  died  shortly  afterward.    Henry  proposed  a  marriage 
between  his  son,  Edward,  and  James's  infant  daughter,  Mary, 
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bat  the  Scottish  court  preferred  an  alliance  with  France^ 
whereupon  Henry  concluaed  an  alliance  with  the  emperor. 

1544.  Parliament  recognized  Mary  and  Elizabeth  as  heirs  to  the 
crown^  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  Edward  without  issue. 

1545.  Inrasion  of  France.  Coin  debased ;  property  of  guilds  con- 
fiscated. 

1547.     Execution  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  on  charge  of  high  treason. 

Henry  YIII.  died  Jan.  28, 1547,  leaving  a  will,  wherein  the  crown 
was  left  to  the  hein  of  his  sister,  Mary,  duchess  of  Suffolk,  in 
the  event  of  failure  of  issue  by  all  of  his  children. 

1647-1553.    Edward  VI., 

ten  years  of  age  ;  his  uncle,  earl  of  Hertford,  was  appointed 

lord  protector  and  duke  of  Somerset,  and  assumed  the  government. 

Bep^  of  the  six  articles  (1547).  Introduction  of  rerormed  doc- 
trines. 

1549.  Execution  of  lord  Seymour,  brother  of  the  duke  of  Somerset, 
who  wished  to  marrv  the  princess  Elizabeth. 
Establishment  of  uniformity  of  service  by  act  of  parliament ; 
introduction  of  Edward  Yl.'s  first  prayer-book  (second, 
1653). 
Fall  of  the  protector,  Somerset,  who  was  superseded  by  lord 
"War^riok,  afterwards  duke  of  NorthtimberUmd  (1550).  Exe- 
cution of  Somerset  (1552V 

1551.    Forty-two  articles  of  religion  published  by  Cranmer. 

1553.  Edward  assigned  the  orown  to  Lady  Jane  Ghrey,  daughter 
of  his  cousin,  Frances  Grey,  eldest  daughter  of  Mary,  daughter 
of  Henry  VII.,  to  the  exclusion  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
daughters  of  Henry  VUJL.  Lady  Jane  was  married  to  the 
son  of  the  duke  of  Northomberland.  Death  of  Edward  VI , 
July  6, 1553. 

1553-1558.    Mary  the  CathoUo. 

The  proclamation  of  Lady  Jane  0rey  as  queen  by  Northumber- 
land meeting  with  no  response,  Northumberland,  Lady  Jane,  and 
others  were  arrested.  Execution  of  Northumberland  (Aug^^22, 1553). 
Restoration  of  Catholic  bishops.  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
author  of  the  Six  Articles,  lord  chancellor. 

1553.  Marriage  treaty  between  Mary  and  Philip  of  Spain,  son  of 

Charles  V.,  afterwards  Philip  II.  Philip  was  to  have  the  tide 
of  king  of  England,  but  no  hand  in  the  government,  and  in  case  of 
Mary's  death  could  not  succeed  her.  This  transaction  (**  The  Spanish 
marriage  **)  beings  unpopular  an  insurrection  broke  out,  headed  oy  Sir 
Thomas  Carew,  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  The  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion  was  followed  by  the  execution  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey  (Feb.  12,  1554),  and  her  huslmnd.  Lady  Jane  was  an  ac- 
complished scholar  (Roger  AschavPi)  and  had  no  desire  for  the  crown. 
Imprisonment  of  Elizabeth  who  was  soon  released  on  the  intercession 
of  the  emperor. 

1554.  July  25.    Marriage  of  Mary  and  Philip. 

1555.  Cruel  persecution  of  the  Protestants  (fiormer,  bishop  of  Loik- 
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donV  Oct  16;  Ridley  and  Latimer;  March  21, 1556,  Crannier  burnt 
at  tne  stake.  About  300  are  said  to  have  been  burnt  during  this  per- 
secution. Cardinal  PoUf  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  papal  legate 
(1656). 

1567.  England  drawn  into  the  Spanish  war  with  France.    Defeat  of 
the  French  at  the  haUle  of  St  QuerUin  (Aug.  10, 1557). 

1558^  Jem.  7.    Loss  of  Calais,  which  was  oaptiued  by  the  duke  of 
Guise. 
Death  of  Mary,  Nov.  17, 1558. 

1558-1603.    EUzabeth. 

Sir  WilUam  Cecil  (baron  Burleigh,  1571),  secretary  of  state. 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  lord  privy  seaL  Repeal  of  the  Catholic  legisla- 
tion of  Mary;  reenactment  of  the  laws  of  Henry  VIII.  relating  to  the 
church ;  act  of  wpremacy,  act  of  mnifomdty.  Revision  of  the  prayer- 
book. 

1559.  Trea^  of  Cataaa-Cambreais  with  France.  Calais  to  be 
April  2.    ceded  to  En^and  in  eight  years. 

On  the  accession  of  Francis  II .  kii^  of  France,  Mary,  his  wife,  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Queen  of  England  and  Scotland.  Conformity 
exacted  in  Scotland.  Treaty  of  Berwick  (Jan.  1560),  between  Eliza- 
beth and  the  Scottish  reformers. 

1560.  Treaty  of  Edlnbnrgh  between  England,  France,  and  Scotland. 
July  6.    French  interference  in  Scotland  withdrawn.    Adoption  of  a 

Confession  of  Faiih  by  the  Scotch  estates. 
1661.  Return  of  Mary  to  Scotland  after  the  death  of  Francis  II., 
where  she  was  at  once  involved  in  conflict  with  the  Calvinists. 
(John  Knoz,  b.  1505,  the  friend  of  Calvin  at  Geneva,  d. 
1572.) 

1563.  Adoption  of  the  Thirty-ll'lne  Articles,  in  place  of  the  forty- 
two  published  by  Cranmer.    Completion  of  the  establishment 

of  the  Anglican  Church  (Church  of  England,  Episcopal  Church)  ; 
Protestant  dogmas,  with  retention  of  tiie  Catholic  hierarchy  and,  par- 
tially, of  the  cult.  Numerous  dissenters  or  non-conformists  (Presbyte- 
rians, Puritans,  brownists,  Separatists,  etc.).  Parker,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (1559). 

1564.  Peace  of  Troyes  with  France.    English  claims  to  Calais  re- 
noimced  for  220,000  crowns. 

In  Scotland  Mary  married  her  cousin  Damley,  who  caused  her  fa- 
vorite Rizzio  to  be  murdered  (1566)  and  was  himself  murdered  (Feb. 
10, 1567)  by  Bothtoell  (earl  of  Hepburn),  apparently  with  the  knowl* 
edge  of  the  queen.^  Marriaffe  of  Mary  and  Bothwell  May  15, 1567. 
The  nobles  under  Murray,  Mary's  natmral  brother,  revolted,  defeated 
Mary  at  Carbury  HiU  near  Edinburgh,  and  iniprisoned  her  at  Loch- 
leven  Castle.  Abdication  of  Mary  m  favor  of  her  son,  James  VX, 
July  24, 1567.  Murray,  regent.  In  May,  1568,  Mary  escaped  from 
captivity ;  defeated  at  Langnde,  May  13,  she  took  refuge  in  England, 
where,  after  some  delay,  she  was  placed  in  confinement  (1568). 

1  GkMdeke,  Maria  Stuart^  1879.  The  caofle  of  ftUry  and  Bothwell  has  been 
recently  defended  by  John  Watts  De  Pejster. 
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1575.  Elizabetib  declined  the  goTemment  of  the  Netherland  proy- 
inces  of  Holland  and  Zealand^  offered  her  by  the  confederates. 

1577.  Alluuice  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Netherlands. 

1583-84.  Plots  against  the  queen.  {Ardenj  Parry)  ;  Spanish  plot  of 
Throgmorton;  execution  of  the  earl  of  Arundel  for  correspond- 
ing with  Mary.    Bond  of  Association. 

1585.  Troops  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Dutch  republic  under  the  earl  of 
Leicester:  Victory  of  Zuiphen  (Sept.  22,  1586),  death  of  Sir 
PhlUp  Sidney. 

1586.  Expedition  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  to  the  West  Indies,  sack  of 
St.  Domingo  and  Carthagena  :  rescue  of  the  Virginia  colony 
^.290). 

1586.  Conspiracy  of  Savage,  Ballard,  Babington,  etc.,  discovered 
by  the  secretary  of  state,  Walaingham  ;  execution  of  the 
conspirators.  The  goyemment  involved  Iffary,  queen  of 
Scots,  in  the  plot.  She  was  tried  at  Fotheringay  Castle,  Oct 
•  1586,  and  convicted  on  the  presentation  of  letters  which  she 

alleged  to  be  forged.  She  was  convicted  Oct.  25  and  ezeonted 
Feb.  8, 1587. 

1588.  War  with  Spain.  Construction  of  an  English  fleet  of  war. 
The  Spanish  fleet,  called  the  Invincible  armada  (132  vessels, 
3,165  cannon),  was  defeated  in  the  Channel  by  the  English  fleet 
{Howard^  Drake,  Hawkins)^  July  21-29,  and  deatroyed  by  a 
storm  off  the  Hebrides. 

1597.  Rebellion  of  the  Irish  under  Hugh  (fNeilly  earl  of  Tyrone  ; 
the  failure  of  the  earl  of  Essex  to  cope  with  the  insurrection  led 
to  his  recall,  and  his  successor  lord  Mountjoy  quickly  subju- 
gated the  country  (1601^  Capture  of  Tyrone,  flight  of  the 
earl  of  Desmond.  A  rebellion  oi  Essex  in  London  was  followed 
by  his  execution  (1601). 

1600.  Charter  of  the  East  India  Company.     Death  of  Elizabeth, 
March  24, 1603. 
William  Shakespeare,  1564-1616  ;  Sir  PhiUp  Sidney,  1554-1586; 

Bdmnnd  Spenser,  1553-1599 ;  WilUam  TyndaU,  1485  ?-1536  ;  Ben 

Jonaon,  1574-1637. 

1603-1649  (1714).  The  House  of  Stuaxt.  Personal 
Union  of  England  and  Scotland. 

1603-1625.    James  I., 

as. king  of  Scotland,  James  F/.,  son  of  Mary  Stuart.  The 
Scotch  had  brought  him  up  in  the  Protestant  faith.  He  was  learned 
but  pedantic,  weak,  lazy,  and  incapable  of  goyeming  a  large  king- 
dom. Divine  right  of  kingship,  divine  right  of  the  bishops  ('*no 
bishop,  no  king  ").  In  this  century  the  after-effects  of  the  Reformation 
made  themselves  felt  in  England  as  on  the  continent,  and  in  both 
places  resulted  in  war.  In  England,  however,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  Reformation  these  effects  were  peculiarly  condi* 
tioned ;  the  religious  questions  were  confused  and  overshadowed  by 
political  and  constitutional  questions. 

1603.  James  I.  was  proclaimed  king  March  24 ;  he  entered  London 
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on  the  7th  of  May,  and  was  crowned  July  25.  Presentation  of  the 
millenaxy  petition  immediately  after  James's  arriyal  in  London, 
signed  bj  1,000  (800)  ministers,  asking  for  the  reform  of  abuses. 

The  Main  and  the  Bye.  The  **  Main "  was  a  plot  to  dethrone 
James  in  favor  of  Arabella  Btoart  (see  ^neal.  table,  p.  337),  con- 
oocted  by  lord  Cobhamy  Grey  and  others.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  also 
implicated  and  imprisoned  until  1616  (*' History  of  the  World"). 
The  *'  Bye  "  or  the  ''  Surprising  treason ''  was  a  plot  to  imprison  the 
king.    Alliance  with  France,  negotiated  by  Romy  (Sully). 

1604.  Jan.  Hampton  Court  Conference  between  the  bishops 
and  the  Puritans,  where  James  presided.    The  Puritans  failed 

to  obtain  any  relaxation  of  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  church.    The 

king  issued  a  proclamation  enforcing  the  act  of  uniformity  (p.  338), 

and   one   bajiishing  Jesuits  and    seminary  priests    (^Goodwin  azid 

Fortescue), 

1604,  March  19-1611,  Feb.  9.    First  Parliament  of  James  I.  ^ 

The  king's  scheme  of  a  real  union  of  England  and  Scotland 

unfavorably  received.    Appointment  of  a  commission  to  investigate 

the  matter. 

1604.  Convooatlon  (ecclesiastical  court  and  legislature  at  first 
established  [Edward  1.1  as  an  instrument  for  ecclesiastical  tax- 
ation ;  afterwards  convened  py  archbishops  for  the  settlement  of 
church  questions  ;  since  Henry  YIII.  convened  only  by  writ  from  the 
king,  and  sitting  and  enacting  [canons]  only  by  permission  of  the 
king)  adopted  some  new  canons  which  bore  so  haroly  upon  the  Puri- 
tans that  uiree  hundred  clergymen  left  their  livings  ratner  than  con- 
form. 

Peace  with  Spain.  James  proclaimed  <<  King  of  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Ireland"  (Oct.  24).  Punishment  of  many  recusants 
(under  the  recusancy  laws  of  Elizabeth,  whereby  refusing  to  go  to 
church,  saying  mass  or  assisting  at  mass  was  severely  punished). 

1605.  Nov.  5.    Ghmpowder  Plot, 

originating  in  1604  with  Robert  Calesbyy  after  the  edict  banish- 
ing the  priests.  Other  conspirators  :  Winter^  Wriaht,  Percy,  Prep- 
arations for  Jblowin^  up  the  houses  of  Parliament  with  tliirty-siz  barrels 
of  gunpowder.  Disclosure  of  the  plot  through  an  anonymous  letter  to 
Lord  Monteagle  from  one  of  the  conspirators,  his  brother-in-law, 
Tresham,  Arrest  of  Quy  ^Guido)  Fawkes,  in  the  vaults  on  Nov. 
4,  the  day  before  the  meetmg  of  parliament  Trial  and  execution 
of  the  conspirators.    Parliament  met  Nov.  9. 

1606.  Penal  laws  aeainst  papists.  Plague  in  London.  Episoo- 
paoy  restored  in  Scotland.  James  urged  the  union  anew 
but  in  vain. 

Impositions.  The  grant  of  customs  duties  made  at  the  begin- 
ning of  everv  reign  (tonnage  and  poundage,  established  by 
Edward  III.)  proving  insufficient  to  meet  James'  expenditure, 
he  had  recourse  to  impositions  without  parliamentary  grant, 
which  Mary  and  Elizabeth  had  used  to  a  small  extent.  Trial 
of  Bates  for  refusing  to  pay  an  imposition  on  currants.  2^ 
court  qf  exchequer  dwided  tn  favor  qfthe  king. 
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1607.  Settlement  of  Jamestown  (jp.  291). 

1608.  £Btabliflhment  of  new  impositions. 

1610.  The  QreaX  Cijntract;  m  return  for  the  snrrender  of  some 
feudal  privileffes  the  long  was  to  receive  a  yearly  income  of 
£200,000.  l^e  agreement  was  frustrated  by  a  djspute  over 
the  impositions.    Dissolution  of  parliament  (Feb.  9, 1611). 

1611.  Plantation  of  Ulster^  which  was  forfeited  to  the  crown  by  the 
rebellion  of  Tyrone. 

Creation  of  baronets,  an  hereditary  knighthood  ;  sale  of  the 
patents. 

1611.    Completion  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  was 
authorized  by  the  king  and  had  occupied  forty-seven  minis- 
ters since  1604. 
Imprisonment  of  Arabella  Stuart, 

1613.    Robert  Ccar,  the  king's  favorite  (viscount  Rochester  in  1611), 
created  duke  of  Somerset,  and  lord  treasurer,  on  the  deatii  of 
^  the  earl  of  Salisbury  (Robert  Cecil).    Death  of  Henry,  prince 

of  Wales  (Nov.  1612).    First  English  factory  at  Surat 

1613.  Marriage  of  the  princess  Elizabeth  ("  queen  of  Bohemia  ")  to 
the  ele<^or  Palatine.  Death  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  who  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  by  the  malice  of  Somerset.  Mtuv 
riage  of  Somerset  and  the  countess  of  £ssex. 

1614y  Apr.  6-June  7.  Second  Farliament  of  James  L  Three 
hundred  tiew  members,  among  whom  were  John  Pym  (Somer- 
setshire), Thomas  Wentworth  (Yorkshire),  John  Eliot  (St.  Ger- 
mains).  The  whole  session  was  spent  in  quarrellmg  with 
the  king  over  the  impositions,  and  parliament  was  dissolved 
without  making  an  enactment^  whence  it  is  called  the  addled 
pariiament, 

1615.  Renewal  of  the  negotiation  for  the  marriage  of  James's  son  to 
a  Spanish  princess  (opened  in  1611).  Imposition  of  a  benevo- 
lence, which  was  resisted  by  Oliver  St.  John  and  condemned 
bv  the  chief  justice.  Sir  Edtoard  Coke,  who  was  afterwards 
dismissed  from  office.  Death  of  Arabella  Stuart.  Mission  of 
Sir  Thomas  Roe  to  the  Great  MoffuL 

1616.  Condemnation  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Somerset  for  the 
poisoning  of  Overbury.  Rise  of  George  ViUiers  in  the  king's 
favor ;  viscount  Yilliers,  earl,  marquis,  duke  of  Buckingham. 

1617.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  released  from  the  Tower,  allowed  to 
sail  for  the  Orinoco,  where  he  hoped  to  discover  a  gold  mine. 
Failing  in  this  he  attacked  the  Spanish  towns  on  the  Orinoco. 

1618.  Proclamation  allowing  sports  on  Sunday  after  church  in  Scot- 
land (Artides  of  Perth).  Francis  Bacon,  lord  Vertdam,  vis- 
count of  St.  Albans,  lord  chancellor.  In  this  year  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  returning  from  his  expedition,  was  executed  under 
the  old  sentence,  as  reparation  to  Spain. 

1619.  Commercial  treaty  with  the  Dutch  respecting  the  East  Indies. 

1620.  Settlement  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  m  New  England 
(p.  294). 

1621.  Jan.  30-1622,  Feb.  8.    Third  Parliament  of  James  L    The 

parliunent  granted  a  supply  for  tlie  prosecution  of  the  war  in 
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the  palatinate  (p.  310),  in  which  James  was  half-hearted,  and  then 
took  up  the  subject  of  grievances.  Impeachment  of  Mompesson  and 
Mitchell,  who  had  boue^ht  monopolies  of  inn-licensing  and  the  manu- 
facture of  gold  and  silver  thread;  they  were  degrade^  fined,  and  ban- 
ished. Impeachment  of  Franoia  Baoon^the  chancellor,  for  bribery. 
Bacon  admitted  that  he  had  received  presents  from  parties  in  suits, 
but  denied  that  they  had  affected  his  jud^ent.  He  was  fined  £40,- 
000  (which  was  remitted)  and  declared  mcapable  of  holding  office 
in  the  future.  Petition  of  the  commons  against  popery  and  the 
Spanish  marriage.  The  angry  rebuke  of  the  king  for  meddling  in 
affairs  of  state  Q^  bring  stools  for  these  ambassadors  ")  drew  from 
the  parliament 

1621,  Dec.  18.  The  Great  Proteatatioxi  :  <<  That  the  liberties,  fran- 

chises, privileges,  and  jurisdictions  of  parliament  are  the  ancient 
and  undoubted  birthright  and  inheritance  ot  the  subjects  of  England, 
and  that  the  arduous  and  urgent  affairs  concerning  the  king,  state,  and 
defense  of  the  realm  . .  .  are  proper  subjects  and  matter  of  council 
and  debate  in  parliament."  The  king  tore  the  page  containing  the 
protestation  from  the  journal  of  the  commons. 

1622,  Feb.  8.     Dissolution  of  parliament. 

Imprisonment  of  Sovthamptony  Cokey  Pym^  Sdden,    Earl  cf 
Buckingham  made  duke  of  Buckingham. 

1623,  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham^ 
went  to  Spain  and  negotiated  a  marriage  tr&ty,  the  provis- 
ions of  which  were  so  favorable  to  the  Catholics  as  to  excite 
great  dissatisfaction  in  England;  finally,  being  unable  to  secure 
any  help  from  Spain  in  regard  to  the  palatmate,  Charles  and 
Buckingham  returned  in  anger. 

Massacre  of  English  residents  on  the  island  of  Amboyna  by  the 
Duteh. 

1624,  Feb.  12-1625,  Mar.  27.    Fonrtb  Parliament  of  James  I. 

The  Spanish  marriage  was  broken  off,  but  even  the  anger  of 
Buckingham  could  not  drive  the  parliament  into  a  declaration  of  war 
with  Spain.  Supplies  voted  for  defense.  Mansfeld  raised  1,200 
men  in  England  who  reached  Holland  but  nearly  all  perished  there 
from  lack  of  proper  provisions.  Marriage  treaty  with  France  for  the 
marriage  of  Frince  Charles  with  Henrietta  MariOf  sister  of  Louis 

xin. 

1625,  March  27,  death  of  James  L  at  Theobalds. 

1625-1649.    Charles  L 

1625,  May  11.  Marriage  of  Charlee  L  and  Henrietta  Maria. 

Ships  sent  to  Louis  XIIL  ucretly  engaged  not  to  fight  against 
the  Huguenots. 

1625.    FtxBt  Parliament  of  Charles  I. 

(Assembled  June  18 ;  adjourned  to  Oxford  July  11 ;  dissolved 

Auff.  12.) 
Grant  of  tonnage  and  poundage  for  one  year  only,  and  of  £140,000 
for  the  war  with  S^un.     Frc^eedings  against  Montague  Q*appello 
Casaremf**  1624).     Unsuccessful  expedition  of  Wimbledon  against 
Cadiz. 
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1626,  Feb.  6-Jime  15.    Second  Parliament  of  Charles  L 

Charles  had  hoped  for  a  more  pliable  parliament,  as  he  had 
appointed  seyeral  of  the  leaders  of  the  first  parliament  sheriffs, 
and  so  kept  them  out  of  the  second,  fiut  this  parliament, 
mider  the  lead  of  Sir  John  Zniot,  was  more  intractable  than 
the  last.  Lord  Bristol,  to  whom  no  writ  had  been  sent  by  order 
of  the  king,  received  one  on  the  interference  of  the  lords,  but 
was  requested  not  to  appear.  He  took  his  seat  and  brought 
charges  against  Bnokinghani,  on  which  that  lord  was  im« 
peached  (May).  Imprisonment  of  Sir  John  Eliot  and  Sir  Dud' 
ley  Digges,  who  were  set  at  liberty  upon  the  refusal  of  parlia- 
'  ment  to  proceed  to  business  without  them. 
War  declared  against  France  (1626-1630). 

1627,  Inglorious  expedition  of  Buckingham  to  the  relief  of  Rochelle 
{Isle  of  Ry). 

Fxaction  of  a  forced  loan  to  raise  money  for  the  French  war,  and 
for  the  subsidy  which  Charles  had  agreed  to  supply  to  Chris- 
tian IV.  of  Denmark.  Five  persons,  who  were  imprisoned  for 
refusing  to  contribute,  sued  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  but, 
having  been  committed  by  the  king's  order,  though  without 
distinct  charge,  they  were  remanded  to  prison. 

1628,  March  17-1629,  March  10.  Third  Parliament  of  Charles 
I. 

May.  Passage  of  the  Petition  of  Right :  1.  Prohibition  of  henevo- 
lences,  and  all  forms  of  taxation  without  consent  of  parliament, 
2.  Soldiers  should  not  be  biUeted  in  private  houses.  3.  No  com- 
mission should  be  given  to  military  officers  to  execute  martial 
law  in  time  of  peacs.  4.  No  one  should  be  imprisoned  unless 
upon  a  specified  charge.  Assent  of  the  king  (June  7).  Grant  of 
five  subsidies.  Suppression  of  the  royalistic  sermons  of  Mainr 
waring. 

Charles  having,  after  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  continued  to  levy 
tonnage  and  poundage,  the  conmions  drew  up  a  remonstrance 
against  that  practice. 

June  26.    Prorogation  of  parliament. 

Seizure  of  goods  of  merchants  who  refused  to  pay  tonnage  and 
poundage. 

Aug.  23.    As^ssination  of  Bnokingham  by  Felton. 

1629,  Jan.    New  session  of  parliament.     Oliver  Cromwell  spoke, 

for  the  first  time,  in  this  parliament.  The  commons  at  once 
took  up  the  question  of  tonnage  and  poundage;  claim  of  privi- 
lege in  the  case  of  Rclfe,  one  of  the  merchants,  whose  goods 
had  been  seized,  and  who  was  a  member  of  parliament. 
Adjournment  of  the  house  of  commons. 
March  2.  Meeting  of  parliament.  Turbulent  scene  in  the  house  of 
commons  ;  the  speaker  held  in  the  chair  while  the  resolutions 
of  Eliot  were  read  :  Whoever  introduced  innovations  in  relig- 
ion, or  opinions  disagreeing  with  those  of  the  true  churcn; 
whoever  advised  the  levy  of  tonnage  and  poundage  without 
grant  of  parliament ;  whoever  voluntarily  paid  such  dntiesi 
was  an  enemy  of  the  kingdom. 
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March  5.    Arrest  of  members ;  imprisomnent  of  Eliot  (f  Nor.  1692). 

March  10.    Dissolution  of  parliament.    For  eleven  years  Charles 

goyemed  iRrithout  a  parliament,  raising  money  by  illegal 

kyies  of  taxes,  sale  of  monopolies,  and  many  other  ways. 

Charles'  advisers :  William  Land  (b.  1573,  president  of  St.  John's 

ooUeee,  1611-1621;  dean  of  Gloucester,  1616;  in  Scotland  as  James  I.'s 

chap&un,  1617;  bi^op  of  St.  David's,  1621;  chaplain  to  Buckingham, 

162i2 ;  bishop  of  Batn  and  Wells,  dean  of  the  chapel  royal,  1626 ; 

Jrivy  councillor,  1627;  bishop  of  London,  1628 ;  chancellor  of  Oxford, 
630 ;  in  Scotland  with  Cnarfes  I.,  1633  ;  archbishop  of  Canterbury f 
1633 ;  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  1634 ;  impeached,  1641 ;  at- 
tainted (by  bill)  and  executed,  1645),  Thomaa  Wentworth  (b.  1593; 
m  parliament,  1614, 1621-1625  ;  sheriff,  1625  ;  imprisoned  for  refus- 
ing to  comply  with  the  forced  loan  ;  in  parliament,  1628  ;  baron  Went- 
worth,  lord  president  of  the  council  of  the  north,  viscount  Wentworth, 
1628 ;  privy  councillor,  1629 ;  lord  deputy  of  Irdand,  1^3  ;  went  to 
Ireland,  1633 ;  earl  of  Strafford,  and  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
1639  ;  impeached,  1640  ;  attainted  (by  bill)  and  executed.  May,  1641), 
Weston,  lord  treasurer. 
1630,  April.    Peace  with  Fnmce. 

1629.  First  charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  (p.  295). 

1630,  Nov.    Peace  with  Spain. 

1632.     Predominant  influence  of  Wenttoorih, 

1633^  June.  Charles  crowned  at  Edinburgh  with  ceremonies  distaste- 
ful  to  the  Scots. 
Grovemment  of  Laud  and  Wenttoorth,  Energetic  enforcement  of 
conformity.  The  declaration  of  sports  (p.  341)  reissued.  Inrailment 
of  the  communion  table.  William  Prynne,  author  of  Histrto-Mastix,  an 
attack  on  players,  which  was  thought  to  reflect  on  the  queen,  pilloried 
and  deprived  of  his  ears.  Wentworth,  governor  of  Ireland.  '*  Thor- 
ough." 

1634.  First  writ  for  ship-money,  a  war  tax  levied  only  on  seaboard 
towns,  issued  at  the  suggestion  of  Noy,  attorney-general,  and 
extended  over  the  whole  kingdom. 

1635.  Second  writ  for  ship-money. 

1637.  Prynney  Bastioick,  Burton,  pUloried. 

June  23.  An  attempt  to  read  the  English  litnrgy  in  Edinburgh,  in 
compliance  with  the  order  of  Charles,  produced  a  popular 
tumult  at  St.  GKles. 

June.  Trial  of  John  Hampden,  for  refusing  to  pay  his  allotment  of 
ship-money  (twenty  shillings).  The  court  of  exchequer  de- 
cided against  him,  which  created  a  strong  popular  excitement. 
Shortly  after,  Hampden,  Pym,  Cromwell,  were  prevented  from 
sailing  for  America  by  a  royal  prohibition  of  emigration. 

1638,  Feb.  28.     Signing  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 

(based  on  that  of  1580^,  at  Greyfriar's  church  in  Edinburgh, 
for  the  defense  of  the  reformed  religion  and  resistance  tb  inno- 
vations. 
1638,  Nov.  21.  Greneral  assembly  at  Gkuaow;  abolition  of  episcopacy, 
the  new  liturgy,  and  the  canons ;  we  Ark  declared  independent 
of  the  state. 
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1639.  The  first  bishops'  war. 

The  Scots  seized  £di]ibiirgh  castle,  and  raised  an  army. 
Charles  marched  to  meet  them  near  Benoicky  but  an  agreement  was 
reached  without  a  battle. 

1639y  June  18.  Padfloatlon  of  Dnnae  (or  Berwick).  The  armies 
were  to  be  disbanded,  and  differences  referred  to  a  new 
ffeneral  assembly  and  parliament.  The  general  assembly  at  Edir^ 
burgh  confirmed  the  acts  of  the  assembly  of  Olasgow,  and  the  parlia- 
ment proved  intractable.  The  king's  n^ssities  were  now  so  great 
that  he  took  the  advice  of  WentworSi,  now  made  earl  of  Strafford^ 
and  summoned 

1640,  April  13 -May  5.     The  fourth  Parliament  of  Charles  I. 

(**  The  Short  Ftoliament  '*)  at  Westminster. 
As  no  supplies  could  be  obtained  without  a  redress  of  grievances, 
the  parliament  was  soon  dissolved.  Popular  tumults;  attack  on  Laud's 
mdaoe  ;  assault  upon  the  court  of  high  commission  (created  1559,  by 
Elizabeth,  to  try  offenses  against  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the 
crown). 

1640.    Second  bishops'  war. 

Defeat  of  the  royal  troops  at  Netebum  on  the  Tjme  (Aug.  28). 
The  king  summoned  a  cifuncU  qf  peers  at  York  (Sept.).  Tretttg 
o/Ripon  (Oct.  26).  A  permanent  treaty  was  set  m  prospect; 
meanwhile  the  Scottish  army  was  to  be  paid  £850  a  day  by 
Charles.  Acting  upon  the  advice  of  the  peers,  Charles  now 
summoned 

1640,  Nov.  3.    The  Fifth  and  last  Parliament. 

The  Long  Parliament  (Nov.  3, 1640-March  16, 1660). 

First  Session. 

Not.  3, 16«0-Bept  8;  1641. 

The  fact  that  i^e  Scotch  army  was  not  to  be  disbanded  until 
paid,  gave  the  commons  an  extraordinary  power  over  the  king, 
which  they  were  not  slow  to  use.    Lenthall,  speaker. 
Nov.  11.    Impeachment  of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  followed  by  the  im- 
peachment of  Land.    Both  were  committed  to  the  Tower. 

1641,  Feb.  15.    The  triennial  aot  passed,  enacting  that  parliament 

should  assemble  every  three  years  even  without  being  sum- 
moned by  the  king. 

March  22.  Commencement  of  the  trial  of  Strafford.  The  result  of 
the  impeachment  beinff  uncertain,  it  was  dropped  and  a  bill  of 
attainder  introduced,  which  passed  both  houses  (commons, 
Apr.  21,  lords,  Apr.  29). 
Bill  to  prevent  clergrmen  from  holding  civil  office  introduced 
but  thrown  out  by  the  lords  (June),  uitroduction  of  a  bill  for 
tiie  abolition  of  bishops   (''root  and  branch  bill "). 

May  10.  Charles  with  ereat  reluctance  sinied  the  bill  of  attainder 
against  StrafFord,  and  also  the  bill  to  prevent  the  diaaola- 
tion  or  prorogniiig  of  the  present  parliament  without  its 
own  consent    0*  Act  for  the  perpetual  Parliament,'*) 
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1641,  May  12.    Execution  of  Strafford. 

July.  Abolition  of  the  Star  Chamber  and  the  High  Commis- 
aion. 

Aug.  Treaty  of  pacification  with  Scotland.  The  Scotch  and  Eng- 
lish armies  were  paid  with  the  proceeds  of  a  poll-tax.  Charles 
went  to  Scotland.  First  interview  of  Edward  Hyde,  lord  Clar- 
endon (1609-1674  ;  '*  History  of  the  Rehellion  and  Civil  Wan 
in  England)/'  with  the  king. 

Sept.  8.  Parliament  adjourned,  but  each  house  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  sit  during  the  recess  ;  Pym  chairman  of  the  commons' 
committee. 
Attempt  of  the  king  to  conciliate  the  **  moderates  "  in  parlia- 
ment by  giving  offices  of  state  to  their  leaders  (Lucius  Cary, 
lord  Falkland). 

Oct.  In  Scotland  the  marquis  of  Montrose  formed  a  plot  for  the 
seizure  of  the  duke  of  Argyle^  the  leader  of  the  Presbyterians, 
in  which  the  king  was  thought  to  have  a  share.  The  discovery 
of  the  plot  (**  the  incident  )  threw  Charles  into  the  hands  of 
Argyle,  and  an  agreement  was  concluded  whereby  Charles 
gave  the  state  offices  to  Argyle  and  his  i>art^,  and  the  latter 
agreed  not  to  interfere  in  the  religious  affairs  m  England. 

Oct.  20.  Parliament  assembled.  Early  in  Nov.  came  news  of  the 
Irish  massacre  in  Ulster  ;  the  lowest  estimate  of  the  number  of 
Protestants  slain  was  30,000.  Great  indignation  in  England. 
Yet  the  parliament  vras  unwilling  to  trust  Charles  with  an 
army. 

1641,  Dec.  1.    The  grand  remonatrance,  which  had  passed  the 

house  of  commons  in  November,  after  a  lone  and  exciting  de- 
bate, by  a  majority  of  eleven,  presented  to  the  king.  It  was  a 
summary  of  all  the  grievances  of  his  reign.  On  Dec.  14  the 
remonstrance  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Several  of  the  bishops  having  declaied  their  inability  to  attend 
parliament  on  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  mob,  and  protested 
against  the  action  of  parliament  in  their  absence,  they  were 
conmiitted  to  the  Tower  for  breach  of  privilege  (Dec.  30). 
The  petition  of  the  commons  for  a  guard  under  the  earl  of 
Essex  rejected  by  the  king. 

1642,  Jan.  3.  Impeachment  m  lord  Ximbolton,  and  of  Pym, 
Hampden,  Haaelrig,  HoUea,  Strode,  members  of  the  com- 
mons, for  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Scots  in  the  recent 
war.  As  the  commons  declined  to  order  their  arrest  Charles 
resolved  to  take  matters  into  his  own  hands. 

Jan.  4.    Attempt  to  seixe  the  five  membera. 

Charles  visited  the  house  of  commons  in  person,  with  five 
hundred  troops,  but  finding  that  the  five  members  were  absent 
he  withdrew  cmietly.  The  accused  members,  meanwhile,  were 
in  London.  The  commons  inunediately  foUowed  them,  and 
formed  themselves  into  a  committee  which  sat  at  the  Guild* 
haU,  under  the  protection  of  the  citi2ens. 

Jan.  10.  Charles  left  London.  The  five  members  returned  to  par- 
liament on  the  following  day.    Jan.  12,  rising  at  ELingstoo. 
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The  freeholden  of  Buckinghamshire  Bentaxenumstraiice  to  the 
king.  The  commons  made  sure  of  several  pLices  and  hastened 
to  &7  hef ore  the  king  a  hill  eacoluding  the  biahopB  from 
the  house  of  Lords,  which  he  signed,  and  a  bill  securing  to 
the  parliament  the  command  of  the  militia,  which  he  re- 
fused to  sign.  Charles  at  York  (March),  where  he  was 
joined  in  Apnl  by  thirW-two  peers  and  sixty-five  members  of 
the  lower  house.  The  tdng  also  obtained  the  great  seaL  At- 
tempt on  Hall. 
Henceforward  the  parliament  at  Westminster  passed  ordinances 
which  were  not  submitted  to  the  king.  By  an  ordinance  passed 
in  May  they  assumed  control  of  the  militia, 

Jane  2.  Submission  of  nineteen  propositions  by  parliament  to  the 
king,  demanding  that  the  king  should  give  his  assent  to  the 
mihtia  bill ;  tlut  fdl  fortified  places  should  be  entrusted  to 
officers  appointed  bv  parliament ;  that  the  litur^  and  church 
government  should  be  reformed  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  parliament ;  that  parliament  should  appoint  and  dismiss  all 
royal  ministers,  appomt  guardians  for  the  king's  children,  and 
have  the  power  ox  excluding  from  the  upper  house  at  will  all 
peers  created  after  that  date.  The  propositions  were  indig- 
nantly rejected. 

July.  Appointment  of  a  committee  of  pnblio  safety  by  parliament 
£ssex  appointed  captain-general  of  an  army  of  20,000  foot  and 
4000  cavalry.    Siege  of  rortsmonth. 

Aug.  22.    Charles  raised  the  royal  standerd  at  Nottingham. 

1642-1646.    The  civil  war ;  the  Qreat  Rebellion. 

Oct.  23.  Drawn  battle  of  EdgehUL  ^rinoe  Rupert,  son  of  the 
elector  palatine  and  Elizabetli  of  England.)  The  king  marched 
upon  London,  but  being  confronted  at  Brentford  by  Essex  and 

Nov.  12.  the  trained  bands  of  London  under  Skippon^  he  retired 
without  fighting.     *^  ASaxr  of  Brentford." 

Deo.  The  associated  counties  of  Norfolkj  Suffolk^  Essex,  Cambridge, 
Hertfordshire,  and  Huntingdonshire  raised  a  force  which  was  en- 
trusted to  Oliver  Cromwell  (bom  April  25, 1599  in  Hunting^ 
don),  who  made  them  a  model  band,  **  the  Lronsides." 

1643,  Feb.- Apr.  Fruitless  negotiations  at  Oxford,  followed  bv  a  re- 
newal of  the  war.  In  Feb.  the  queen  landed  in  Yorkshire, 
bringing  assistance  from  Holland. 

Apr.  27.    Capture  of  Reading  bv  Essex. 

May.  Royalist  rising  in  Comwall ;  defeat  of  the  parliament  at  StraU 
ton  HiU  (May  16).  Defeat  of  Wdiier  at  Lansdoume  Hill,  and 
at  Roundtoay  Down  (July). 

June  18.  Hampden  wounded  in  a  skirmish  with  Rupert  at  ChaJf 
grove  field,  f  June  24. 

July  1.  Weatminater  aasembly  (continued  until  1649),  for  the 
settlement  of  religious  and  theological  matters. 

July  25.  Capture  of  Bristol  (the  second  city  in  the  kingdom)  by 
Rupert.    Discouragement  of  the  supporters  of  the  parliament. 

Sept.  Essex  relieved  Olouoester,  whii^  was  gallantly  defended  l^ 
Massey. 
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1643,  Sept  20.    First  batUe  of  Newbwy.    Death  of  lord  Falkland. 
Sept.  25.  Signature  of  the  Solemn  league  and  Ck>Tenant  hj 

twenty-fiye  peers  and  288  members  of  the  commons.  Parlia- 
ment thus  agreed  to  make  the  religions  of  Englandi  Ireland, 
and  Scotland  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible,  and  to  reform  re- 
ligion "according  to  uie  word  of  God,  and  the  example  of  the 
best  reformed  churches."  All  civil  and  military  officers  and  all 
beneficed  clerieymen  were  compelled  to  sign  the  covenant 
(nearly  2000  clergymen  were  thus  deprived  of  tiieir  livings). 
Thus  the  assistance  of  the  Scots  was  secured. 

Sept.  Charles  concluded  peace  with  the  Irish  insurgents,  and  took 
the  fatal  step  of  enlisting  a  force  from  their  numbers  for  the 
war  in  £ngland. 

Dec.  8.    Death  of  Pym. 

1644.  Jan.  A  Scotch  army  crossed  the  Tweed.  Parliament  con- 
vened at  Oxford  by  Uie  king. 

Jan.  25.    Battle  of  Naniwich.    Defeat  of  the  Irish  by  Sir  Thomat 

Fair/ax. 
Feb.  15.   Joint  oommittee  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
March.    Trial  of  Laud. 

York  besieged  by  Fairfax  and  the  Scots.    Siege  of  Oxford  bv 
Essex  and  Waller,    Siege  of  Latham  House  (countess  of  Derby) 
raised  by  Rupert   (May). 
Jnly  2.    Battle  of  Bffarston  Moor. 

Prince  Rupert,  who  defeated  the  Scots,  was  in  turn  totally  do* 
feated  by  Cromwell  at  the  head  of  his  picked  troops  (Ironsides). 

Hitherto  the  king  had  held  the  west  and  north  of  England,  while 
the  parliament  was  supreme  in  the  east.  This  victory  gave  the 
north  to  j^liament.  Surrender  of  York  July  16,'  of  ^wcastle 
Oct  20.  This  success  was  partially  ofiEiset  in  d^e  south  by  the  de* 
feat  of  Waller  at  the 

June  29.  Battle  of  Copredy  Bridge^  and  by  the 
Sept.        Surrender  en  Essex's  imantry  in  Cornwall  to  Charles.    Es- 
sex escaped  to  London  by  sea. 
1644,  Aug.-16^,  Sept.    Campaign  of  Montrose  in  Scotland. 

Montrose  entered  Scotland  in  disguise,  Aug.  1644.  Victory 
of  lippamuir  Sept.  1 ;  sack  of  Aberdeen  (Bridge  of  Dee)  Sept.  13  ; 
capture  of  Perth;  Montrose  retired  to  AthoU  (Oct  4)  ;  Pyrie  castle 
(Oct.  14)  ;  Montrose  retired  to  Badenach  (Nov.  6)  ;  harrying  of 
Argyleshire  (Dec-Jan.  18^  ;  march  from  Loch  Ness  to  Inverlochy  at 
Ben  Nevis  (Jan.  31-Feb.  1).  Battle  of  Inverloohy,  Feb.  2.  Surren- 
der of  Elgin,  Feb.  19.  Montrose  at  Aberdeen  (March  9)  ;  Stone^ 
haven  (March  21).  Victory  of  Anldoam  (May  4)  ;  victoir  of 
Alford  (July  2)  ;  of  Kilayth  (Aug.  15)  ;  court  at  BothweU  (Sept. 
3)  ;  Kelso  (Sept.  10)  ;  Leslie  crossed  the  Tweed  (Sept.  6).  De- 
feat of  Montrose  at  Philiphangh  (Sept  13). 

1644,  Oct.  27.  Second  battle  of  Newbury  fought  between  the  king 

and  Essex,  Waller,  and  Manchester. 
Dec.    Promulgation  of  a  directory  instead  of  a  liturgy.    Christmas 
made  a  fast. 

1645.  Jsn.  Attainder  and  ezecntion  (Jan.  10)  of  Xiand. 
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1645,  Jan.-Feb.  Truce  known  as  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge;  the  pro- 
posals of  the  parliament  rejected  by  the  king. 

Dissensions  within  the  parliament.  Else  of  the  sect  of  indeper^ 
dents  (advocates  of  religious  liberty)  who  formed  a  growing  opposi- 
tion to  the  Presbyterians.  Cromwell  fast  becoming  the  leading  man 
in  England  since  the  yictory  of  Marston  Moor.  Quarrel  with  Man^ 
Chester. 

April  3.  The  Self-denying  Ordinance  passed  by  both  houses  (the 
commons  had  passed  a  similar  bill  Dec.  1644)  preventing  mem- 
bers of  either  house  from  holdine;  military  command.  Estab- 
lishment of  Presbyteriaoism,  with  some  reservations  in  favor 
of  the  independents. 

Fairfax  superseded  Essex  as  captain-general.  Cromwell, 
lieutenant-genial  (suspension  ox  the  wlf -denying  ordinanoe 
in  his  case). 

Introduction  of  reform  in  the  army  after  the  plans  of  Cromr* 
well ;  the  new  model. 

Jnne  14.  Battle  of  Naaeby. 

Complete  defeat  of  the  king,  followed  by  the  general  ruin  of 
his  cause.  Capture  of  his  private  letters.  Surrender  of  X6»- 
cester  (June  18),  Bridgewater  (July  23),  Bristol  (Sept.  11), 
CarUsli^  Winckesterf  Abasing  House  (Oct),  Latham  House 
(Deo.). 
March  26.  Defeat  and  capture  of  lord  Ashleg  at  StouHm^he-Wold ; 
last  battle  of  the  civil  war. 

1646,  May  5.    Charles  surrendered  himself  to  the  Boots. 

July  24.  Parliamentary  propositions  submitted  to  Charles  at  Newcastle. 
Parliament  to  have  control  of  the  militia  for  twenty  years  ; 
Charles  to  take  the  covenant  and  support  the  Presbyterian 
establishment.  Charles  rejected  the  propositions,  preferring 
to  await  the  result  of  the  impending  breach  between  parlia^ 
ment,  representing  Presbyterianism,  and  the  armyf  comprising 
the  independents.  The  independent  opposition,  Uie  *'  tolera- 
tion "  pa£^  in  parliament,  grew  constantly  in  strength. 

1647,  Jan.  30.    The  Scots  surren<kred  Charles  to  the  parliament  on 

payment  of  the  expenses  of  their  army  (£400,000).  Charles 
was  brought  to  Holmhy  House  in  Nortluunptonshire. 
Contention  between  parliament  and  the  army.  The  commons 
voted  the  disbandment  of  all  soldiers  not  needed  for  garrison 
purposes  or  in  Ireland.  Fairfax  appointed  commander-in- 
chief.  The  self-denying  ordinance  re-enactfed.  The  new 
model,  however,  refused  to  disband  until  its  claims  for  arrears 
were  satisfied. 

May  12.  Charles  accepted  a  modified  form  of  the  parliamentary 
propositions.    It  was  too  late. 

Jane  4.  Cnarles  seized  at  Holmby  House  by  comet  Joyce  and  carried 
to  the  army.  On  the  same  day  Cromwell,  having  heard  of  the 
intention  of  the  Presbyterians  to  seize  him  in  parliament,  fled 
to  the  army  at  Triptow  Heath.  Here  the  army  had  taken  an 
oath  not  to  disbana  until  liberty  of  conscience  was  secure,  and 
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had  adopted  a  new  organization ;  appointment  to  a  oonncil  a£ 
adjudicaiors. 

1647,  June  10.    The  army  at  St,  Albans.    **  Humble  representation  " 

addressed  to  parliament. 

June  16.  The  army  demanded  the  exclusion  from  parliament  of 
deven  members  who  were  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  it  (Holies), 

July  26.    The  house  of  commons  mobbed  by  London  apprentices  on 
account  of  a  change  in  the  commanders  of  the  London  militia 
which  the  army  had  requested. 
The  two  speakers,  fourteen  lords,  and  one  hundred  commons 
fled  to  the  army. 

July  24.  Proposals  presented  to  the  kin^  by  the  army.  Belief  and 
worship  should  be  free  to  all ;  paniament  to  control  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  for  ten  years,  and  to  appoint  officers  of 
state  ;  triennial  parliament ;  reformation  of  the  house  of 
commons,  etc.,  rejected  by  the  king,  who  was  invited  to  Lon- 
don by  that  part  of  the  parliament  still  sitting  at  Westmin- 
ster. 

Aog.  6.  The  army  entered  London  and  restored  the  members  which 
had  taken  refuge  with  it.  Charles  removed  to  Hampton 
Court. 

Sept.  7.  Parliament  again  offered  Charles  a  modified  form  of  the 
nineteen  propositions ;  on  its  rejection  a  new  draft  was  pre- 
pared, but  before  its  presentation 

Kov.  11.  Charles  escaped  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  was  detained 
by  the  governor  of  Carisbrooke  Came, 

Deo.  24.  "  The  four  biUs  "  presented  to  the  king  by  parliament :  1. 
Parliament  to  command  the  army  for  twenty  years ;  2.  All 
declarations  and  proclamations  against  the  parliament  to  be 
recalled  ;  3.  All  peers  created  since  the  great  seal  was  sent  to 
Charles  to  be  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  house  ;  4.  The  two 
houses  should  adjourn  at  pleasure.  Charles,  who  was  only 
playing  with  the  parliament  in  the  hope  of  securing  aid  from 
Scotland,  rejectea  the  four  bills  (l5ec.  28),  after  he  had 
already  signed 

Deo.  26.  A  secret  treaty  with  the  Soots  (*^  The  Engagement"). 
Charles  agreed  to  abolish  Episcopacy  and  restore  Presbyte-^ 
rianism  ;  the  Scots,  who  looked  with  horror  on  the  rising  tide 
of  toleration  in  England^  agreed  to  restore  him  by  force  of 
arms. 

1648.  Jan.  15.  Parliament  renounced  allegiance  to  the  king, 
and  voted  to  have  no  more  conunanication  with  him. 

1648.     Second  Civil  War. 

At  once  a  war  between  Scotland  and  England^  a  war  between 

the  Royalists  and  the  Roundheads^  and  a  war  between  the 

Presbyterians  and  the  Independents, 
Committee  of  safety  renewed,  sitting  at  Derby  House. 
March.     A  meeting  of  army  officers  at  Windsor  resolved  that  the 

king  must  be  brought  to  trial. 
April  24.    Call  of  the*  house.     306  members.     The  Presbyterians 

having  returned  to  their  seats,  now  regained  control,  and  mani- 
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f  ested  a  desire  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  king.    Yiis 
tiud  repeal  of  the  non-oommnnication  resolution. 

1648,  May  2.     Ordinance  for  suppression  of  blasphemies  and  heresies, 

aimed  at  the  independents,  especially  at  CramtoeU,  Ireton,  etc. 
July  20-29.     Parliament  resolved  to  open  negotiations  with  the  kii^. 
Aug.  14.    Holies  resumed  his  seat. 

Royalist  outbreaks  in  WcUes,  CornuxUlf  Devorif  Kent;  riots  in 

London. 
July  25.    The  duke  of  HaniUUm  led  a  Scotch  army  into  England. 

Cromwell  having  suppressed  the  rising  in  Wales  met  the  Scots 

in  the 

Aug.  17-20.    Three  days'  battle  at  Preston  Pans, 

and  amiihilated  their  army. 
Aug.  28.    Surrender  of  Colchester  to  Fairfax.    End  of  the  second 

civil  war. 
Sept.  18-Nov.   "  Treaty  of  Newport "  negotiated  between  the  king 

and  the  parliament,  without  result 
Nov.  16.    Grand  remonstrance  of  the  army. 
Dec.  1.    Charles  seized  by  the  army  and  carried  to  Hurst  Castle. 
Dec.  4.    The  army  entered  London  (19  peers,  232  conmions). 
Deo.  5.   Parliament  voted  that  the  king^s  propositions  formed  a  basis 

on  which  an  agreement  might  be  reached.    This  vote  was  the 

last  straw  ;  the  army  took  matters  into  its  own  hands. 
Dec.  6-7.    Pride's  Purge.    Colonel  Pride,  by  order  of  the  council 

of  officers,  forcibly  excluded  the  Presbyterian  members  (96) 

from  the  parliament. 
The  '^  Rump  "  Parliament  (some  60  members). 
Dec.  13.    Repeal  of  the  vote  to  proceed  with  the  treaty.    Vote  that 

Charles  should  be  brought  to  trial.    The  king  conveyed  to 

Windsor  (Dec.  23). 

1649,  Jan.  1.    Appointment  of  a  high  court  of  justice  (135  members) 

to  try  the  king  ;  as  this  was  rejected  by  the  loros  (Jan.  2)  the 
commons  resolved 

Jan.  4.  That  legislative  power  resided  solely  with  the  com- 
mons. 

Jan.  6.  Passage  of  the  ordinance  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
lords. 

Jan.  20.  Agreement  of  the  people,  a  form  of  government  drawn  up 
by  t&  army. 

Jan.  20-27.  Trial  of  Charles  I.  before  the  high  court  (67  members 
present,  Bradshaw  presiding)  ;  the  king  merely  denied  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court.     He  was  sentenced  to  death. 

Jan.  30.   Bacecution  of  Charles  I.  at  Whitehall  in  London. 

(Seep.SrS.) 

§  9.    THE  NORTH  AND  EAST.  (Seep.  £76.) 

The  Union  of  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  weakened 
by  the  action  of  Sweden,  since  the  election  of 

1448.  Christian  7.  of  Oldenburg,  as  king  of  the  Union,  was  com- 
pletely dissolved  in  consequence  of  the  cmelties  of  Christian  II, 
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1520.  MaMaore  of  Stockholm.  Beyolt  of  the  Dalecarliant  un- 
der the  conduct  of  GhutaTus  Vasa  (b.  1496,  hostage  in  Den- 
mark, 1518,  fled  to  Dalecarlia,  1519,  concealed  himself  under  dis- 
ffoises  and  worked  in  the  mines).  He  defeated  the  Danes,  and 
became  first  administrator  of  the  kingdom,  then  king  (1523). 

Sweden.  (^Seep.  1876.) 

1523-1654.  House  of  Vasa. 

1523-1560.  Gnstavus  L,  V(ua.  Introduction  of  the  Reformation. 
The  throne  made  hereditary.  Gustavus  I.  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son  Erik  XTV.,  who,  being  insane,  was  deposed  and  mur- 
dered. His  successor  was  the  second  son  of  GustaTus,  John  IIL, 
whose  son  Slgismond  was  Catholic,  and  king  of  Poland  (1587),  and 
hence  displaced  in  Sweden  by  his  uncle  Charles  IX.  the  youngest 
son  of  Gustavus  L    Charles's  son, 

1611-1632.  Gkuitavtui  IL  Adolphna,  conducted  successful  wars  with 
Poland  and  Russia.  For  his  participation  in  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  and  his  death  see  p.  311.  He  was  followed  by  his  daughter 
1632-1654.  ChrlBtlna,  who  was  well  educated,  but  averse  to  affairs 
of  goyernment.  She  abdicated  in  1654  in  foyor  of  her  cousin 
Charles  Chatavue  of  Pfalz-Ztoeibriicken^  son  of  a  sister  of  Gustayus 
Adolphus.    Christina  became  a  Catholic  and  died  at  Rome,  1689. 

(See  p,  37S.) 
Denmark  and  Norway.  {See  p,  fS76.) 

These  countries  remained  united.  Under  Ohrlatian  II.  the  Reform 
mation  began  to  spread  into  Denmark.  Christian  was  displaced  by 
his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  who  ascended  the  Danish 
throne  as 

1523-1533.  Frederic  L  and  favored  the  Reformation.  After  his 
death  (1533),  the  so-called  Feuda  of  the  Coonta  (JUrgen 
WuUentoeverf  burghermaster  of  LUbeck).  Frederic's  son 
1536-1559.  Chriatian  m.  completed  the  introduction  of  the  Refor- 
mation. For  the  participation  of  Christian  IV.  in  the  Thirty 
Tears'  War,  see  p.  310.    After  a 

1643-1645.    War  with  Sweden,  Christian  was  obliged  to  surrender 

the  islands  of  Gottland  and  Oesd  at  the  Peace  of  Brdmsebro 

(p.  315).  (See  p.  S7S.) 

Poland.  (See  p.  277,) 

1386-1572.    JageUons.    The  kingdom  reached  its  greatest  extent 
(BaltiCf  Carpathians f  Black  Sea),  but  already  the  germ  of  de- 
cay was  forming  in  the  privileges  of  the  numerous  nobility, 

1572-1791.    Poland  an  elective   monarohy.    Introduction  of  the 
Hberum  veto.    Elected  kinss :  Henry  of  Anjon  (p.  322);  Ste- 
phen Bathory  of  Transylyania,  rollowed  by  three  kings  of  the  house 

of  Yasa  ;  Sigismund  IIL,  Vladislas  IV,,  /oAn  Casimir  (to  1668). 

(Seep,  374.) 

Rnaaia.  (Seep,S76,) 

After  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Rorik  (1596),  and  a  war  of 
BQccession  lasting  ten  years  (the  false  DemetrinsJ 
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1613*    The  house  of  Boxnanow  sacceeded  to  the  throne, 
which  it  occupied  until  1762.  {See  p.  SYJ^,) 

Turks.  {Seep,  278,) 

The  empire  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  reached  its  highest  derelopment 
under  Soliman  n.  (1520-1566),  the  Maenifioent,  the  contemporary 
of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  (p.  303).  Under  his  successors  began 
the  decline,  caused  especially  by  the  influence  of  the  Janizaries, 

India.  {See  p.  SJH.) 

1497.  CoptZAam  reached  Calicut  by  land  from  Portugal. 

1498.  Portuguese  vessels  under  Vaaoo  da  Gama  reached  Calicut 
by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope. 

The  Muhammedan  power  which  the  sultans  of  Delhi  under  yarious 
dynasties  had  extended  over  almost  all  India,  broke  up  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fourteenth  and  during  the  fifteenth  centuir.  When  the 
Portuguese  gained  a  foothold  in  the  peninsula,  its  pohtical  constitu- 
tion was  as  follows  :  At  Ddhiy  Muhsunmedan  sultuis  of  the  Afghan 
dynasty  with  greatly  reduced  dominion;  in  Bengal  (1340-1576), 
Afghan  ^Muhammedan)  kings;  in  Guzerat  (1391-1573)  a  Muliam- 
medan  aynasty  had  its  capitol  at  Ahmedabdd ;  in  the  Deocan  the 
Muhammedan  empire  of  the  Bahmani  (1347-1525)  had  separated 
into  five  kingdoms  :  Bijcqntr  (1489-1686),  Gdcanda  (1512t-1687), 
Ahmednagar  (1490-1636),  EUichpur  (1484r-1572),  Bidar  (1492- 
1609[57].  The  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  was  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  powerful  Hindu  kmgdom,  Vij^anaaar  (1118-1565). 

Da  Gama  was  followed  in  1500  by  Cabral  (on  the  voyage  acciden- 
tal discoyery  (?)  of  Brazil);  in  1502  a  papal  bull  created  the  king  of 
Portugal  "  Lord  of  the  navigation,  conquests,  and  trade  of  Ethiopia, 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  India.''  First  Portuguese  governor  and  viceroy 
of  India,  Almeida  (1505).  In  1509  Alfonso  d*  Albuquerque  was  ap- 
pointed to  this  ofBce  ;  capture  of  Ooa  (1510),  and  of  Malacca. 

1626-1761  (1857).    Mugrhal  (Mogul)  Empire  in  India. 

The  founder  of  the  Mughal  empire  was  Babar,  a  descendant  of 
Tftmerlane  (1494  king  of  Ferghana  on  the  Jaxartes,  1497  con- 
queror of  Samarkand^  seized  Kdbul^  1504),  who  in  1526  invaded  the 
runjab  and  defeated  the  sultan  of  Delhi  in  the 

1526.    Battle  of  Panipat.^ 

Defeat  of  the  i2a;>titeo/'C%t^tor  (1527).  Under  Bihar's  son  i7u- 
mdyiin  (1530-^56)  the  Mughals  were  driven  firom  India  bv  Sher  Shdh^ 
the  Afghan  ruler  of  Bengal;  but  they  returned  in  1556  and  under 
HumAydn's  son  Akbar  {Bairdm  the  real  commander),  defeated  the 
Afghans  at  Panipat  (1556). 

155&-1605.    Akbar  the  Great 

whose  reign  is  a  long  series  of  conquests. 

1  The  first  of  the  three  great  battles  which  decided  the  fate  of  India  on  that 
same  plain  ;  viz.  in  1526, 1556, 176h    (Hunter,  Indian  Empire,  p.  284.) 
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1565.    Battle  of  Talikot. 

Destruction  of  the  Hindoo  empire  of  Vifatfonaffar  by  a  onion  of 
the  Mohammedan  kingdoms  of  the  Deccan. 
Conquests  of  Akbar  :  1^1-68,  Bajputs  of  JaipuTy  Jodhpur,  ChU" 
lor;  1572-73,  Guzerat  (revolted  1581,  reoonqnered  15d3);  1586-d2 
Kashmir  ;  15d2,  Sind  ;  1594,  Kandahdr,  Akbar  s  empire  now  comprised 
all  India  north  of  the  Vindhyar  Mts. ;  in  the  Deccan  he  was  not  suo- 
cessfuL  Akbar  organized  the  administration,  reformed  the  militaiy 
and  financial  system,  and  conciliated  the  Hindus.  Akbar  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Salim,  Jahangir  (1605-27).  His  reign  was  much 
troubled  by  rebellions,  and  his  wars  in  the  Deccan  were  without  last- 
ing success.  Bhah  Jahan  (1628-1658).  Kandah^,  several  times 
lost  and  recovered  between  the  Mughals  and  the  Persians,  was  finally 
lost  by  the  Mughal  empire,  1653.  8hah  Jah^  won  some  successes  in 
the  Deccan  ;  submission  of  Bijdpur,  Golconda,  Ahmednagar.  The 
empire  was  at  the  height  of  its  power  and  magnificence  (peacock 
throne).  Shah  Jahdn  deposed  by  his  son  Aurangzeb,  and  imprisoned 
(died  1666). 

From  1500  to  1600  the  Portuguese  had  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  with  India  ;  with  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Dutch 
and  English  appeared  as  their  rivals.  The  East  India  Company  of 
London  was  mcorporated  in  1660,  and  various  others  similar  com- 
panies were  established  at  different  times  ;  but  all  were  ultimately 
mcorporated  with  the  original  company.  (*'  The  Governor  and  Com- 
pany of  Merchants  of  London  trading  to  the  East  Indies,"  1600 ; 
Courten's  Association  [^  Assador  Merchants "]  1635-1650  ;  <*  Com- 
pany of  Merchant  Adventurers,"  1655-1657  ;  "  General  Society  trad- 
mg  to  the  East  Indies  "  [**  English  Company  "],  1698-1709,  united 
with  the  original  company  as  *' The  United  Company  of  Merchants 
of  England  trading  to  the  East  Indies  ").  The  first  twelve  voyages 
were  separate  ventures  ;  after  1612  voyages  were  made  for  the  com- 
pany. Opposition  of  the  Portuguese.  Battle  of  Swdlly,  Defeat  of 
the  Portujpiiese.  Establishment  of  an  English  factory  at  Sural,  1614. 
Mission  ot  Sir  Jliomas  Roe  to  Jahdngir  (Great  Mogul),  1615.  Treaty 
with  the  Dutch,  1619,  without  lasting  effect.  Massacre  of  English  on 
the  island  of  Amboyna  ('1623)  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Eng- 
lish from  the  Indian  Archipelago  (1624).  Presidency  of  BanJUxaif 
1635.    Foundation  of  Madras  {Fort  St.  George),  1639. 

Dutch  East  India  Coinpany,  1602.  French  Bast  India  Companies 
1604, 1611, 1615, 1642  (fficheUeu's).  (Seep.  380.) 

China.  {See  p.  278.) 

1506-1522.    Ching-tlh.    Rebellion  of  the  prince  of  Ning  suppressed 

after  a  severe  war.    About  1522  the  Portuguese  established 

themselves  at  Macao. 
1542.    Tatar  invasion  under   Yen4a,  in  the  reign  of  Kea-taing^ 

Coast  of  China  ravaged  by  a  Japanese  fleet. 
1567-1573.    Iiung-king.    His  reign  was  troubled  bv  the  Tatars,  to 

relieve  the  country  of  whom  he  resorted  to  brioery. 
1573-1620.    Wan-leih.    The  Tatars  continuing  their  disturbances 

the  emperor  gave  Fera-to  lands  in  the  province  of  Shenrse. 
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1592.    The  Japanese  invaded  Corea,  bat  were  defeated  and  compelled 

to  sue  for  peace. 
1597.    The  Japanese  renewed  the  attack  and  defeated  a  Chinese  fleet 

and  army,  bnt  suddenly  evacuated  the  peninsula. 

1603.  Ricd^  the  Jesuity  at  the  Chinese  court ;  he  preached  Christian- 
itv  in  China  (f  1^10). 

1604.  Dutch  in  Chma  ;  also  the  Spanish. 

1616.    Invasion  of  Cldna  bj  Mtuiohoo  Tatars  who  defeated  the 

Chinese,  and  returning  in 
1619,    Conquered  and  settled  in  the  province  of  Leamhtung, 
"kMMIL    TeeiP4dng,  the  Manchoo  ruler,  threw  off  the  pretense  of  alle- 

gmaom  l»  the  Chinese  and  proclaimed  his  independence.    He 

established  his  riauiisl  at  San-Koo. 


Wen-leih  was  succeeded  br  T^i^ohnng  (1620),  who  was  followed 

by  Teen-ke  (1620-1627).    Li 

1627,  Tsang-ching,  the  last  sovereign  of  the  Ming  (1368-1643) 
dynasty  ascended  the  throne.  Rebellion  of  Le  7i»<hmg  and 
Skang  Ko-he.  The  emperor,  being  hard  pressed,  applied  for 
aid  to  the  Manchoo  Tatars.  These  allies  defeated  the  rebels, 
but  refused  to  abimdon  the  fruits  of  their  victories.  Seizing 
Pekin  they  raised  to  the  throne  of  China  a  son  of  Teerir-ning, 
the  Manchoo  ruler,  who,  as  the  first  of  the 

1644— z,  Tei-tsing  or  Great  Pure  dynasty,  took  the  name  of 

1644.    Shon-ohe. 

Capture  of  Nan-king.  Period  of  confusion  wherein  the  lin- 
gering resistance  of  the  Chinese  was  gradually  crushed  out,  and 
the  s£ived  head  and  pig-tail,  signs  of  Tatar  sovereignty,  became  more 
and  more  common.  (^See  p,  S90.) 

Japan.  (See  p.  IS78.) 

The  period  of  the  Ashikaga  shogfuns  (1344-1573)  contains  few 
events  of  importance,  especially  after  the  end  of  the  dual  dynasties 
in  1391,  by  the  act  of  the  southern  emperor,  who  resigrned  his  power 
on  the  condition  that  the  imperial  office  should  henceforward  alternate 
between  the  two  lines.  The  violation  of  this  agreement  was  the  cause 
of  much  fighting. 

1558-1588.    Oki-Machi,  mikado. 

This  reign  saw  the  fall  of  the  Ashikagatf  and  the  rise  of  three 
of  the  most  renowned  men  of  Japan ;  Noibunaga^  Hideyoshiy  Tokugawa 
lyeyasu*  Introduction  of  cannon.  The  development  of  feudalism 
had  weakened  the  power  of  the  shoguns,  as  they  had  formerly  destroyed 
that  of  the  mikado.  Ota  Nc^naga  was  a  feudal  lord  who  acquired 
fame  in  a  war  with  the  head  of  another  powerful  family,  Yoshinwto 
(1560).  To  him  the  mikado  entrusted  tne  task  of  pacifying  the  un- 
happy country,  while  his  aid  was  also  sought  by  Yoshiaki,  the  rightful 
shogun,  who  had  been  dispossessed  by  loshihage.  By  the  battle  of 
Anagawa  (1570),  where  Tokugawa  lyeyasu  fought  under  NchunagOy 
Yoshiaki  was  restored  to  power,  but  in  1573  he  was  deposed  by  2Vo- 
bonaga,  whom  he  had  plotted  to  murder. 
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1573-1582.    Gk>veniment  of  Nobonaga. 

Nobunaga  appointed  no  successor  but  retained  the  power  in 
his  own  hands.  He  was  a  determined  opponent  of  the  oyer- 
powerful  Buddhist  priests,  and  took  Christianity  Tthe  Jesuit 
Xavier  at  Eaoto)  under  his  protection.  SUughter  oi  the  Bud- 
dhist priests  and  capture  of  their  fortified  temples. 
-    Death  of  Nobunaga  in  a  revolt  (1582). 

1582-1598.    GhoTemment  of  Hideyoahi. 

The  rebel  was  suppressed  by  the  general  Hideyoehi,  who  after 
considerable  fighting  reduced  the  whole  country  to  snblection 
(1592).  War  with  China;  invasion  of  Corea  (p.  355),  Hideyo- 
shi  was  unfavorable  to  Christianity.  1588,  publication  of  a  de- 
cree ordering  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits ;  this,  however,  was 
not  obeved.  In  1593  nine  missionaries  were  burned  at  Naga- 
saki. Hidevoshi,  the  Taiko,  He  was  succeeded  by  an  infant 
son,  under  the  regency  of  Tokugauva  lyeyasu,  whode  goverOf- 
ment  was  popular  but  who  was  involved  in  political  troubles 
that  led  to  war. 

1600.    Battle  of  Sekigahara.    lyeyagu  defeated  his  enemies,  and  in 
1603  was  made  Sei-irtaishogxm,  being  the  first  of  the 

1603'1868«    Tokuffawa  Shoguns,  some  of  whom  subse- 
quently took  the  title  of  Tairkun  (Tycoon)  '^  high  prince." 

The  rule  of  lyeyasu  was  distinguished  by  the  revival  of  learning 
and  the  growth  of  foreign  intercourse  (Dutch,  English).  lyeyasu  re- 
signed his  office  in  1605  to  his  son  but  retained  his  power  until  his 
death. 

lyeyasu  died  1616,  leaving  the  ''  Legacy  of  lyeyasu,"  a  code  of 
laws.  Redistribution  of  land.  Those  va^als  of  the  crown  who  re- 
ceived a  revenue  of  10,000  measures  of  rice  were  called  daimios  and 
numbered  245,  eighteen  of  whom  were  governors  of  provinces  (heku- 
ahiu).  Next  to  the  daimios  stood  the  aamural,  to  whom  the  daimios 
leased  their  farms  in  return  for  military  service. 

The  shogun  (who  was  the  first  of  the  daimios)  was  surrounded  by 
the  hatamoto,  *' house-carls,"  from  whom  he  selected  his  officials. 
They  are  said  to  have  numbered  80,000.  Below  the  hatamoto  were 
the  gokenin,  also  attached  directly  to  the  shogun  as  private  soldiers, 
comprising  the  Tokugauja  clan.  lyeyasu  removed  the  capital  of  the 
shogun  from  Kamakura  to  Tedo.  The  successor  of  lyeyasu.  Hide' 
tadoy  sent  a  messenger  to  Europe  to  study  Christianity,  but  his  report 
not  being  considered  favorable,  the  shogun  forbade  the  introduction 
of  that  religion. 

1630-1643.    Too-Faku-no-in,  daughter  of  the  mikado,  Ch-mino-o, 
and  the  daughter  of  the  shogun,  Hidetatay  followed  the  former 
on  the  throne  as  Mloaho-Tenno. 
lyemitau,  who  succeeded  to  the  shofi^nnate  in  1653,  was  an  excel- 
lent ruler,  but  ordered  the  vigorous  enu^rcement  of  laws  against  the 
Christians,  and  closed  Japan   to  all  foreigners  except  the  Chinese 
and  the  Dutch,  who  were  allowed  to  trade  at  Nagasatk. 

1637.    Revolt  of  the  Christians  at  Shimabara  finally  suppressed; 
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maflsacre  of  the  surriTors.  Persecution  throughout  the  empire. 
Extirpation  of  Christianity.    Death  of  lyemUsu,  1649. 

(^Seep^US.) 

SECOND   PERIOD. 

FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  WESTPHALIA  TO  THE  BEGINNING  OF 

THE  FIRST  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 


1648-1789. 
A.  The  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  oentnry. 

§  1.    AMERICA.  {See  p.  SOO) 

British,  Dutohy  and  Swedish  Colonies. 

1644.  Union  of  Providenoe  and  the  Rhode  Island  towns  (New- 
port, Portsmouth)  under  one  charter,  obtained  by  Roger 
Williams. 

Union  of  Saybrook  and  Conneotiont  under  the  latter  name. 
The  colony  contained  eight  taz£:ble  towns ;  that  of  New 
Haven  numbered  six. 

Separation  of  the  general  court  of  Massaohnsetts  Bay  into 
two  houses. 
April  18.    Three  hundred  colonists  massacred  by  the  Indians  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

1645.  Rebellion  of  Clayhome  and  Ingle  in  Maryland  ;  they  seized 
the  government,  but  were  put  c(own  iu  1646. 

1646.  In  BCassachnsetts  John  Eliot  commenced  his  missionary 
hibors  among  the  Tndians  at  Nonantum.  (Transhition  of  the 
Bible  into  Massachusetts  dialect,  1661-63). 

Act  of  parliament  freeing  merchandise  for  ihe  American  colonies 
from  all  duty  for  three  years,  on  condition  that  colonial  pro- 
ductions  should  be  exported  only  in  English  vessels. 

In  New  Netherlands  Kieft  was  succeeckd  by  Peter  Stuyvesant, 
as  governor,  who  immediately  formulated  a  chum  to  all  the 
renon  between  Cape  Henlopen  and  Cape  Cod, 

1648.  Ine  petition  of  Bihode  Island  ^  to  be  admitted  to  the  union 
rejected,  as  that  colony  would  not  submit  itself  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Plymouth. 

1649.  Incorporation  in  England  of  the  **  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Grospel  in  New  England." 

Grant  of  the  land  between  the  Rappahannock  and  Potomac  to 
lord  Culpepper  and  other  royalists. 
Massacre  of  the  Hnrons  at  St.  Ignatius  by  the  Iroquois. 

1650.  Agreement  between  New  Netherlands  and  the  United 
Colonies  establishing  the  boundary  between  the  Dutch  and 
English  at  Oyster  Bay,  on  Long  Island,  and  Greenwich  Bay, 
Connecticut. 

1  '*  Where  Rhode  Island  is  mentioned,  before  the  clurter  of  1663,  it  is  prob> 
able  that  the  Island  onlj  is  meant.'*    Holmee'  Annals,  I.  S87,  note  9. 
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1651.  Passage  of  the  Navigation  Act  in  England  (p.  376). 

1652.  The  province  of  Maine  joined  to  Bl^aachuaetta. 

The  parliament  in  England  assumed  control  of  Maryland,  and 
suspended  the  government  of  Rhode  Island,  hut  the  latter 
order  did  not  take  effect. 
1655.  StuyvesarU,  governor  of  New  ITetherlanda,  seized  the  Swed- 
ish forts  on  the  Delaware,  and  broke  up  the  colony  of  New 
Sweden. 

1659.    Virginia  proclaimed  Charles  II.  king  of  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Virginia,  and  restored  the  rovid  governor,  Sir 
WiUiam  Berkeley. 
Execution  of  two  Quakers  in  MaBsachaaetts. 

1661.  Penal  laws  against  Quakers  suspended  by  order  of  the  king. 

1662.  Charter  of  Connecticat  granted  by  the  king.  New  Ha^en 
refused  to  accept  it.  The  assembly  was  composed  of  the  gov- 
ernor, deputy-governor,  twelve  assistants,  and  two  deputies 
from  every  town. 

1662.  Lord  Baltimore  confirmed  in  the  government  of  BSaryland. 

1663.  Grant  of  Carolina  (aU  land  between  31""  N.  and  36°  N.)  to 
the  earl  of  Clarendon  and  associates. 

Charter  of  Rhode  laland  and  Providence  Flantationa. 

1664.  Grant  of  New  Netherlands,  from  the  Connecticut  to  the 
Delaware,  to  the  king's  brother,  James,  duke  of  York  and 
Albany.  The  grant  mcluded  the  eastern  part  of  Mame,  and 
islands  south  and  west  of  Cape  Cod. 

The  region  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Ddatvare  {Nova  CcegareOf 

or  New  Jersey)  was  granted  by  the  duke  to  lord  Berkeley, 

and  Sir  George  Carteret. 
Aug.  27.    Surrender  of  Nev^  Amsterdam  to  the  English  ;  name  of 

the  colony  changed  to  NeiMr  York. 
Sept.  24.    Surrender  of  Fort  Orange,  whose  name  was  changed  to 

Albany, 

1665.  Maine  restored  to  the  heirs  of  Sir  Fernando  Gorges. 
Union  of  Conneotioat  and  New  Haven. 

The  royal  commissioners  empowered  to  hear  complaints  in  New 
England,  after  conferring  with  the  general  court  of  Massachu- 
setts, left  the  provinces  m  anger,  as  the  court  would  not  ac- 
knowledge their  commission. 

1666.  Depredations  of  the  buccaneers  in  the  West  Indies. 

1667.  Grant  of  the  Bahamas  to  the  proprietors  of  Carolina. 

1667.  Treaty  of  Breda  between  England  and  France.  Acadia  sur- 
rendered to  France  ;  Antigua,  Monserrat,  and  the  French  part 
of  St.  Christopher  surrendered  to  England. 

1668.  Massaohusetts  reassumed  the  government  of  Maine. 

1669.  Adoption  of  the  Fnddamental  Constitntions  of  Carolina, 
which  were  drawn  up  by  John  Locke. 

Incorporation  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  (Governor 
and  company  of  adventurers  of  England  trading  into  Hod* 
son's  Bay.) 

1670.  Foundation  of  Charleatown  in  Carolina. 
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Treaty  of  Madrid  between  Spain  and  England,  settling  the 
boundaries  of  their  respective  territories  on  the  basis  of  pos- 
session. 

1672.  The  Spaniards  at  St.  Augostine  endeavored  to  dislodge  the 

settlers  in  Carolina,  but  were  repulsed. 

1673.  War  having  broken  out  between  England  and  Holland,  the 
Dutch  captured  New  York  and  receiv^  the  submission  of  that 
colony,  of  Albany  and  New  Jersey,  In  the  peace  of  1674 
these  places  were  restored  to  England. 

The  grant  to  lord  Culpepper  was  converted  to  a  lease  for  thirty- 
one  years. 
1675.  Edmund  Andros,  governor  of  New^  Tork,  attempted  to  secure 
the  land  west  of  the  Connecticut  by  force  of  arms,  but  was 
foiled  by  the  energy  of  the  colonists. 

X675-1676.  King  PhiUp's  War. 

This  was  the  most  extensive  combination  which  the  natives 
had  formed  against  the  foreign  invaders.  King  Philip  was  the  son 
of  Massasoit  and  chief  of  the  Wampanoags.  He  lived  at  Mount 
Hoipe,  near  FoUl  Rivera  Mass.  He  formed  aleaffue  comprising  nearly 
all  the  Indians  from  Maine  to  Connecticut.     War  broke  out  m  June^ 

1675.  and  raged  with  peculiar  violence  in  Massachusetts.  Deerfield 
burnt  (Sept.  1^.  Attack  on  HadUy  (Sept.  1)  repulsed  by  Goffer 
one  of  the  juages  of  Charles  I.  (?).  In  the  fall  (Sept-Oct.)  the 
United  Colonies  took  the  war  upon  themselves  and  raised  2,000  troopa 
Capture  of  the  fort  of  the  Narragansetts  by  Winslaw  (Dec.  19). 
Assaults  more  or  less  severe  on  Warioicky  Lancaater,  MedfiddL, 
Weymouth,  Groton,  Rehoboth,  Providence,  Wrentham^  Sudbury,  Scituate, 
BridgewcUer,  Plymouth^  Hatfield,  and  other  towns  (1676,  t/an.-June). 
Defeat  of  the  Indians  near  Deerfidd  (May  19,  FaU  Fight).  Surprise 
of  Philip  by  captain  CAtircA  ;  capture  of  his  wife  and  son  (the  latter 
was  sold  into  slavery),  Aug.  2.    Philip  shot  (Aug.  12). 

1676.  Rebellion  of  Nathaniel  Bacon  in  Virginia.  Jamestown  burnt 
The  rebellion  came  to  an  end  with  the  sudden  death  of  Bacon. 
In  the  following  year  royal  troops  arrived  to  repress  the  rebel- 
lion, but  found  all  quiet. 

NetNT  Jersey  divided  into  East  and  West  Jersey.  Bast  Jer- 
sey was  governed  by  Carteret;  West  Jersey  was  held  by  the 
duike  of  York.    (Hence,  **  the  Jerseys.") 

1677.  The  dispute  between  Massachusetts  and  the  heirs  of  Sir  Fer^ 
nando  Gorges  over  Maine  being  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter  . 
by  the  Enelish  courts,  Massachusetts  bought  the  province  of 
Maine,  which  henceforward  formed  a  part  of  that  colony. 

1680.  New  Hampshire   separated  from  Massachusetts  by  royal 

charter.    The  king  appointed  the  president  and  council,  and 

retained  the  right  of  annulling  all  acts  of  the  legislature. 
Foundation  of  a  new  settlement  in  Carolina,  c^ed,  like  the 

iirst,  Charlestoum  (the  present  Charleston). 
TVest  Jersey  restored  to  the  proprietors,  the  heirs  of  lord 

Berkeley. 

1681,  March  4.  Grant  of  Pennsylvania  (the  re^on  between  41  ^ 
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and  43^  N.  lat.  running  5^  west  from  the  Delaware  River)  to 
WiUiam  Penn.    Establishment  of  a  settlement. 

1682.  Penn  brought  a  colony  to  PennsylYania  TAug.).  Publication 
of  a  frame  of  goyemment  and  a  body  of  laws  (April-May). 
Treaty  with  the  Indians.    Foundation  of  Philadelphia. 

1683.  First  legislatiye  assembly  in  New  York  ;  two  houses.  Only 
two  sessions  are  known  to  have  been  held  before  the  revolu- 
tion of  1688. 

1684.  The  troubles  between  Massachnsetts  and  the  crown  cul- 
minated in  the  forfeiture  of  the  charter. 

These  troubles  were  of  old  standing,  dating  from  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.  Hie  favorable  reception  of  Uoffe  and  WhaUey,  two 
**  regicides/'  in  Boston,  at  the  opening  of  that  monarch's  reim,  was 
no  mvorable  omen  ;  and  almost  the  Just  news  received  from  me  col- 
ony brouffht  complaints  of  ill-treatment  from  Quakers  who  had  suf- 
fered under  the  rigorous  laws.  In  1661  Charles  sent  a  letter  to  Mas- 
sachusetts prohibiting  the  colony  from  proceeding  further  in  the 
prosecution  of  imprisoned  Quakers,  and  ordering  their  release  ;  he 
subsequently  withdrew  his  protection.  Further  oontroveny  led  to 
the  dispatch  of  agents  to  England.  The  confirmation  of  the  char- 
ter obtained  by  them  was  conditioned  in  a  way  peculiarly  aggia^ 
vating  to  the  colonists  :  all  laws  derogatory  to  the  royal  authority 
should  be  repealed ;  the  oath  of  aUegiance  should  be  imposed  ao- 
eording  to  the  directions  of  the  charter ;  freedom  and  Ubertv  of 
eonsoience  in  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  should  be 
allowed ;  the  sacrament  should  not  be  denied  to  any  person  of 
good  life  and  conversation  ;  all  freeholders  of  ooti<petent  estates  and 
good  character,  and  orthodox  in  religion,  should  be  admitted  to  vote. 
These  demands  being  evasively  met,  the  king,  in  1664,  appointed 
commissioners  (Ni/xdls,  Carry  Cartwrighty  Maverick)  to  hear  com- 
plaints and  appeals  in  New  Enc^and,  and  settle  the  peace  of  the 
country,  who,  oieurely  touching  at  Boston,  proceeded  to  the  seizure  of 
New  Netherlands.  Returning  to  Boston  in  the  spring  of  1665  their 
demand  for  a  recognition  of  the  commission  was  met  by  the  excuse 
that  the  general  court  would  plead  his  majesty's  charter,  whereupon 
the  commission  returned  to  England  in  anger.  The  oourt,  however, 
acknowledged  the  conditional  right  of  freeholders  to  vote,  and  agreed 
to  permit  the  toleration  of  Quakers  and  churchmen  for  a  time. 
A  long  period  of  controversy  followed,  and  agents  were  sent  back 
and  forth  with  very  little  efrect  In  1671  the  colony  was  "  almost 
on  the  brink  of  renouncing  any  dependence  on  the  crown."  The 
original  causes  of  dispute  oecame  complicated  by  the  controversy 
with  the  heirs  of  Gorges  in  regard  to  Maine,  and  by  the  evasion  and 
disregard  of  the  navigation  laws  practiced  by  the  colony  (1663).  In 
1676  the  royal  governors  were  commanded  to  insist  on  strict  compli- 
ance with  the  commercial  laws,  both  the  navigation  laws,  and  those 
imposing  duties  on  intercolonial  trade  (1672).  John  Leoerettf  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  refused  compliance,  and  in  1679  the  general 
court  voted  **  that  the  acts  of  navigation  are  an  invasion  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  subjects  of  his  majesty  in  this  colony,  they  not 
being  represented  in  parliament"    The  agents  then  in  Loudon  to  de- 
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fend  the  colony  in  the  suit  of  the  heirs  of  Gorees  were  sent  home 
with  the  demand  that  the  Maine  parohaee  he  undone  and  new  agents 
sent  to  answer  the  complaints  agamst  the  colony.  Edward  Randolph 
was  sent  over  as  collector  of  customs  for  Boston,  where,  hSwever,  he 
was  sturdily  opposed.  The  new  af^ents  givine  no  satisfaction,  a  writ 
of  quo  toarranto  was  issued  against  the  colony  m  1683  ;  in  1684  a  suit 
of  scire  facias  was  hrought  and  the  court  of  chanceij  declared  the 
charter  forfeited  (1684).  The  king  appointed  colonel  Kirke  governor 
of  MassackusettSf  New  Hampshire^  Afotn^,  and  Plymouth,  but  before 
he  received  his  commission  Charles  died,  and  James  II.  appointed 
Joseph  Dudley  president  of  New  ISngland.    He  took  office  m  1686. 

1686.  Issue  of  a  quo  warranto  writ  against  Connecticut  and  Carolina, 
New  York  deprived  of  an  assembly  and  other  liberties. 

Appointment  of  Sir  Bdmund  Androa  as  president  of  New 
££igland.  He  arrived  at  Boston  Dec.  20.  Randolph  was 
now  deputy  postmaster  in  New  England.  Andros  assumed 
the  government  of  Rhode  Island.  Establishment  of  an  Epis- 
copiu  society  in  Boston,  for  the  use  of  which  Andros  forcibly 
seized  the  Old  South  Church. 

1687.  Qw  toarranto  against  Maryland. 

Oct.  Sir  Edmund  Andros  assumed  the  government  of  Connectiout 
and  attempted  to  secure  the  charter,  but  it  was  carried  off 
from  the  hall  of  assembly  and  hidden  in  the  famous  Charter 
Oak. 

1688.  Tyranny  of  Andros  in  Maaaaohnaetta.  New  Tork  and  Ne'w 
Jersey  placed  under  his  government.  Erection  of  King*8 
Chapel,  as  an  Episcopal  church,  in  Boston. 

1689.  On  the  receipt  of  news  of  the  revolution  in  England,  and  the 
landing  of  William  of  Oradee,  Sir  Edmund  Andros  was 
seized  in  Boston  (April  18^  and  thrown  into  prison.  Restora- 
tion of  the  old  government.     **  Council  of  safety  of  the  people 

'and  conservation  of  the  peace."  Assembly  of  representatives 
at  Boston.  Provisional  resumption  of  the  charter  ;  proclama- 
tion of  William  and  Mary.  Reestablishment  of  the  former 
governments  in  Rhode  laland  and  Connectloat.  New 
Tork,  Virginia  and  Maryland  proclaimed  William  and 
Mary. 

1689-1697.  ''  King  WilUam^B  War  "  with  the  Frenoh, 
a  port  of  the  universal  war  against  Louis  XIY.  The  French 
were  assisted  by  the  Canadian  Indians  and  those  of  Maine, 
while  the  Iroquois  took  the  war  path  against  the  French. 

1690.  Suiprise  and  destruction  of  Schenectwiy  (Feb.  8),  of  Salmon 
Falls  (March  18),  and  of  Casco  (May  17),  by  three  bands  of 
French  and  Indians. 

April  Seizure  of  Port  Royal  by  Sir  William  Phips,  who  afterwards 
made  a  futile  attack  upon  Quebec,  by  vote  of  a  congress  of 
Massachusetts,  Flymoutn,  Connecticut,  and  New  York.  The 
failure  imposed  so  large  a  debt  on  the  colonies  that  Massar 
chnsetts  was  obliged  to  issue  paper  money  for  the  first  time. 

1692.  New  charter  for  MaasaohuBatts.    Sir  JViUiam  Phips  ap* 
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pointed  governor.  Under  this  eharter  were  indnded  the  eolonv 
of  Plymouthf  the  provinces  of  MainBj  Nova  Scotia  and  all  lancl 
north  to  the  St,  Lawrence  ;  also  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  Naniaeket^ 
and  Martha^s  Vineyard,  The  new  charter  gave  the  appoint 
ment  of  the  governor  to  the  crown,  and  vested  in  him  the 
right  of  calling,  proroguing,  and  dissolving  the  general  ooart, 
of  appointing  militarv  officers  and  officers  of  justioe  (with  the 
consent  of  the  council),  of  vetoing  acts  of  the  lesislature  and 
appointments  of  civil  officers  nu^e  bj  the  legislature.  The 
electoral  franchise  was  extended  to  all  freeholders  with  a 
yearly  income  of  forty  shillings,  and  all  inhabitants  having 
personal  property  to  the  amount  of  £40.  Religious  liberty 
was  secured  to  all  except  Papists. 

1092,  Feb.  Commencement  of  the  Salem  w^itohoraft  frenzy.  Be- 
fore October  twenty  persons  were  executed. 

Construction  of  Fort  William  Henry  at  Pemaqtdd  in  Maine  by 
Sir  William  Phips. 

Rhode  Island  and  Cronnectioiit  were  allowed  to  retain  their 
charters. 

Charter  of  the  <'  CoUege  of  'William  and  Mary  "*  in  Yii^ 
fi^a. 

Sir  Edmund  Andros  appointed  governor  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land. 
16d3.  Government  of  Pennsylvania  taken  from  Penn  by  the  crown. 
An  English  expedition  against  Canada  was  planned  but  foiled 
of  execution.    1694.  Penn  reinstated. 

Fletcher,  governor  of  New  Tork  (and  now  of  Pennsylvania), 
having  been  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  xnilitia  of 
Connecticut,  went  to  Hartford  Oct  26  to  assert  his  authority, 
but  was  repulsed  by  the  assembly,  and  by  Wadetoorth,  senior 
captain  of  the  militia. 

French  expedition  of  Frontenao  against  tbe  Iroquois. 

1696.  Capture  of  the  fort  at  Pemaqnid  by  the  French  under  Iberville, 
An  expedition  of  count  Frontenac  against  the  Iroquois  resulted 
in  little  more  than  tho  destruction  of  their  harvests. 

1697.  The  Peace  of  Byswick  (p.  371)  prevented  the  ex&* 
cution  of  a  French  attack  upon  I^wf oundland.  Restoration  of 
conauests  b^  both  combatants. 

Tlura  expedition  of  Frontenao  against  the  Iroquois,  with  little 
effect. 

1699.  The  French  settled  in  Louisiana.  The  French  claimed  control 
of  the  fisheries  on  the  north  coast,  and  of  the  territory  from 
the  Kennebec  eastward. 

Foundation  of  a  Bcotoh  settlement  at  Darlen  in  the  hope  of 
acquiring  great  wealth  by  the  command  of  commercial  transit 
(Paterson).  The  first  expedition  (1,200  men,  besides  women 
and  children)  perished  from  starvation,  or  returned  to  Scot- 
land ;  the  second  was  broken  up  by  the  Spaniards  who  con- 
sidered the  settlement  a  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick. 

1700.  Iberville  took  possession  of  the  ItfiaaiaBippi  for  France. 

1701.  William  Penn  gave  a  new  charter  to  Pennsylvania. 
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1701.  Foundation  of  Tale  College  at  New  Haven  in  Conneotlout. 

1702.  Joseph  Dudley,  governor  of  Bffaaaaohuaetts.  Quarrel  with 
the  general  court  over  the  proposed  -  Balaries  to  be  paid  the 
governor,  Ueutenant-govemor,  etc. 

An  expedition  projected  by  fi^ovemor  Moore  of  Carolina 
against  St.  Auffustine  resuitea  in  failure.  The  debt  thus  in- 
curred was  disdiarged  by  an  issue  of  paper  money. 

1702-1713.  "  Queen  Anne's  War  "  with  the  French. 

1703.  Pennsylvania  province  separated  from  the  territories^  or  lower 
counties  (Delaware)  ;  separate  assemblies. 

1701.  Deerfield  in  Maasachuaetts  destroyed  by  French  and  In- 
dians. This  was  avenged  bv  an  expedition  under  colonel 
Church  whioji  ravaged  the  French  settlements  on  the  east 
coast  of  New  England. 

Establishment  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Carolina.  The 
complaints  of  dissenters  against  some  details  of  ecclesiastical 
admmistration  led  to  the  issue  of  a  quo  toarranto  against 
the  colony,  but  nothine  came  of  the  matter. 

1706.  Invasion  of  Carolina  oy  the  French  and  Spanish  in  assertion 
of  the  Spanish  claims  to  that  country  as  a  part  of  Florida. 
They  were  repulsed  and  defeated  on  land  ana  sea  with  great 
loss  by  William  Rhett. 

1707.  JXew  England  sent  an  ei^>edition  against  Port  Royal,  which 
returned  without  effecting  its  capture. 

1708.  Surprise  of  Haverhill  by  French  and  Indians. 

1709.  An  expedition  was  planned  against  Canada  and   Acadia  to 

which  the  colonies  were  to  contribute  2,700  men.  The  project 
was  abandoned  by  the  EneUsh  government  after  the  men  had 
been  raised,  and  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey 
were  obliged  to  issue  paper  money  to  cancel  their  debts. 

1710.  Capture  of  Port  Royal  by  a  fleet  from  England.    Change  of 

the  name  of  the  city  to  Annapolis. 

1711.  An  expedition  against  Canada  numbering  68  sail  and  6,463  sol- 

diers, hurgely  raised  by  the  colonies,  met  with  disaster  and  was 
abandoned. 

1712.  A  massacre  of  colonists  in  Carolina  by  the  Tuscaroras  and  other 
tribes  was  followed  by  the  dispatch  of  BamweU  against  the 
Indians.  After  a  difficult  marcn  he  succeeded  in  almost  anni- 
hilating the  Tuscaroras,  many  of  whom  fled  to  the  Iroquois. 

1713*  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  (p.  393).  Cession  of  Hudson  Bay  and  Straits^ 
of  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  and  jS^^.  Christopher  (in 
the  West  Indies)  to  England. 

French  settlementa  and  discoveilea. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  the  French  had  established  a 
olaim  to  Canada  and  Acadia,  extending  to  the  Kenn^)ec  in  Maine, 
idthough  the  English  claimed  as  far  as  the  Penobscot.    From  this 
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vanta^  ground  they  extended  their  discoveries  soath  and  west.  Jes* 
uit  missionaries  lahored  among  the  Hurons  in  the  coiintiy  between 
lakes  £rie,  Ontario,  and  Huron,  planted  the  missions  of  St  Mary 
(1668)  and  MichUUmachinaef  died  with  their  flocks  when  the  undying 
enmity  of  the  Iroquois  annihilated  the  Hurons  (Brdxja/^f  LaUemont)^ 
or  sought  torture  and  death  at  the  hands  of  the  FLyc  Nations  (Isaac 
Jogues,  1640-1654). 
1656.     Acadia  and  Nova  Scotia  granted  to  St.  Etienne  and  others  by 

Cromwell.* 
1656-1658.    French  colony  in  western  New  York,  soon  broken  up. 
1659.    Francois  de  Laved,  bishop  of  New  France. 
1662.    The  hundred  associates  of  Quebec  reconsigned  their  rights  to 

the  king,  who  soon  after  granted  New  France  to  the  French 

West  India  Company. 

1665.  CourcelleSf  governor  of  New  France.  The  colony  was  more 
than  doubled  by  the  transportation  of  many  emigrants  from 
France. 

1666.  Expedition  of  Tracy  and  CourceUes  against  the  Mohawks. 
1666.    Allouez  founded  the  mission  of  St.  Esprit  on  the  southern  shore 

of  lake  Superior. 
1668.  The  peace  of  Breda  ended  the  war  between  England  and 
France  which  had  broken  out  in  1666.  England  restored  Aca- 
dia to  France,  and  obtained  from  France  AntigtM,  Montser- 
rat,  and  St.  Christopher.  This  was  followed  by  a  peace  between 
the  French  and  the  Five  Nations.  In  this  year 
Foundation  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  at  the  entrance  of  lake  Superior 
by  Dablon  and  Marquette. 

1672.  Tour  of  AUouez  taia  Dablon  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois. 

1673.  Discovery  of  the  Mississippi  by  Marquette  and  Joliet  (June 
17)  who  descended  the  stream  for  an  uncertain  distance. 

Count  Frontenac,  governor  of  Canada,  completed  a  fort  at  Or^ 
tario  called  after  himself.  Construction  ox  a  fort  at  MichilU' 
machinac 

1678.  Robert  Cavalier  de  La  Salle  began  his  career  of  discovery  in 
the  great  west.  Launching  in  the  Niagara,  the  Griffin,  a  ves- 
sel of  forty-five  tons,  the  first  ever  seen  on  the  great  lakes,  he 
sailed  Aug.  7, 1679.  He  passed  through  lakes  Erie,  Huron, 
and  Michigan,  and  landed  at  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the 
latter  lake  in  October.  He  built  a  fort  on  the  St.  Joseph  and 
crossed  the  portaee  to  the  Illinois.  Not  heai'ing  from  the 
GrifiBn  he  returned  on  foot  to  Canada.  Obtaining  fresh  sup* 
plies  he  retraced  his  route  to  the  Illinois  only  to  find  the  fort 
which  he  had  there  erected  deserted.  Again  he  returned  to 
Canada ;  again  he  obtained  aid,  and  again  undertook  his  enters 
prise. 

1680.  Discoverv  of  the  Mississippi  by  Hennepin,  a  priest  in  the  com- 
pany of  La  Salle.  He  asoenaed  the  river  to  46^^  N.,  but  the 
claim  which  he  later  advanced  that  he  had  explored  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  sea  is  probably  false. 

1  The  soathern  boundary  of  Acadia  in  the  grant  of  Henry  IV.,  1630,  was 
40°  N.  ;  the  Bouthwestem  limit  of  Nova  Scotia  in  the  ^ant  of  James  !.«  1621« 
was  the  river  St.  Croix.    Holmes,  AnnaU,  I,  307,  note  4. 
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1682.  La  Salle,  reaching  the  MiasisBippl  hy  way  of  the  St.  Joseph 
and  the  lUinais,  descended  the  great  riyer  to  the  sea  and  took 
poaaeaslon  of  its  valley  for  Louis  ZTV.^  April  9,  under  the 
name  of  Loniaiana. 

1684.  Expedition  ot  Dela  Barre  against  the  Iroquois,  which  failed  of 
success. 

La  Salle  haying  announced  his  discoyeTT  in  France  was  sent  out 
at  the  head  of  four  vessels  and  a  numher  of  settlers  to  estab- 
lish a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Contention  be- 
tween La  §alle  and  the  commander  of  the  vessels,  who  waa 
jealous  of  the  discoverer,  resulted  in  disaster.  The  squadron 
missed  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  landed  at  Matagorda 
Bay  rSt.  Louis),  four  hundred  miles  to  the  west.  Here  La 
Salle  built  a  fort,  but  privation  and  disease  soon  greatly  re- 
ducing the  numbers  of  the  colony  he  undertook  to  go  on 
foot  to  Canada  for  relief.    On  this  expedition 

1687.    La  Salle  was  shot  by  one  of  his  own  men.    The  settlement  of 

Mar.  19.    St,  Louis  soon  perished. 

1687.  Expedition  of  De  l>enonviUe  against  the  Senecas.  At  this  time 
there  were  about  11,000  persons  in  New  France. 

1689-1697.    War  of  Wllllain  and  llary,  see  p.  361. 

Expeditions  of  Frontenao  against  tiie  Lroquois  (1693,  1696, 
1697). 

1099.  The  French  and  the  English  both  attempted  to  found  a  col« 
onyin  Louisiana.  The  Frenoh  colony  was  sent  out  by  Louis 
XiV.  under  Lanaine  (ribervUle^  who  entered  the  Mississippi 
March  2,  and  also  founded  a  colony  at  Biloxi,  The  Engliah 
attempt  was  made  by  Coxe,  a  claimant  of  the  old  grant  of 
Carokmay  who  entered  the  Mississippi,  but,  finding  himself  an- 
ticipated, retired  (Detour  aux  Anglais\ 

1700.    An  en>edition  from  Biloxi  ascendea  to  the  falls  of  St.  An- 
thony, m  search  of  gold. 
Iberville  returning  mm  France  took  possession  of  Louisiana 
anew  for  the  crown.    Erection  of  a  fort, 
i^'oundation  of  Kaskaskia  in  Illinois. 
Foundation  of  Cdkoha  in  Illinois.    Fort  at  Detroit  (1701). 

1702-13.    Queen  Anne'a  war,  see  p.  363. 

Iberville  brought  new  settlers  from  France  and  transferred  the 
colony  of  Biloxi  to  Mobile  in  Alabama.    Iberville  f  1706. 

1706.    Foundation  of  Vincennes  in  Indiana. 

1712.  Grant  to  Sieur  AnUrine  Crozai  of  the  whole  commerce  of  fif- 
teen years  of  all  the  "  king's  lands  in  North  America  lying  be- 
tween New  France  on  the  north,  Carolina  on  the  east,  and  New 
Mexico  on  the  west,  down  to  the  gulf  of  Florida  ;  by  the  name 
of  Louisiana:*  (See  p.  417.) 

{S.    FRANCE.  {8e$p.S£6.) 

1643-1715.    Lonis  XIY.  (five  yean  old), 

under  the  ffuaidianahip  of  his  mother,  Anne,  daughter  of 
Philip  IIL,  king  of  Spain,  called  by  the  Frenoh  Anne  ofAustria^  i.  e. 
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of  Hapabnrg.     The  goyemment,  eyen  after  Louis'  arriyalatini^ 
joritj,  was  conducted  bj  cardinal  Bffasarln. 

1648-1653.  Distorbanoes  of  the  Fronde  (cardinal  ReU;  prince  of 
Condd ;  resistance  of  the  parliament  of  Paris),  the  last  at* 
tempt  of  the  French  nobility  to  oppose  the  court  by  armed  resist- 
ance. Cande,  at  first  loyal,  afterwsurds  engaged  against  the  court, 
fought  a  battle  with  the  royal  troops  under  plenri  de  la  Tour  d*Au' 
vergnCf  vioomte  de)  Turexme,  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  AnUnnef  and  took 
refuge  in  Spain.  The  first  conspiracy,  the  old  Fronde,  ended  in  1649, 
with  the  second  treaty  of  Ruel;  the  second  conspiracy,  the  nena 
Fronde,  which  involved  treasonable  correspondence  with  Spain,  failed 
in  1650.  A  union  of  the  two  was  crushed  in  1653.  {Gaston  ofOrUam^ 
and  his  daughter,  *<  Mademoiselle.") 

1648.    Acquisitions  of  France  in  the  Peace  of  Westohalia,  p.  316. 

The  war  with  Spain,  which  sprang  up  during  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  ^victory  of  Conde  at  Rocrov,  May  18, 1643  ;  alliance  with  Eng- 
land, 1657  ;  Cromwell  sent  8,000  men  of  his  army  to  the  assistance  of 
Tnrenne)  was  continued  till  the 

1659.    Peaoe  of  the  PyreneeB: 

1.  France  received  a  part  of  RousnUon,  Con/lans,  Cerdagne, 
and  several  towns  in  Artois  and  Flanden,  Hainatdt  and  Liixembourg, 
2.  The  duke  of  Lorraine,  the  ally  of  Spain,  was  partially  reinstated 
(Fiance  received  Bar,  Clermont^  etc.,  ana  right  of  paasaffe  for  troops)  ; 
the  prince  of  Cond^  entirely  reinstated.  3.  Mamage  between  Louis 
XI V.  and  the  infant  Maria  Thereea,  eldest  daughter  of  Philip  lY.  of 
Spain,  who,  however,  renounced  her  claims  upon  her  inheritance  for 
herself  and  her  issue  by  Louis  forever,  both  tor  herself  before  maiv 
riage  and  for  herself  and  her  husband  after  marriage,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  payment  of  a  dowry  of  500,000  crowns  by  Spain. 

1661.      Death   of  Mazarin.      Personal    govermnent    of 
laOQis  XrV.  (1661-1715),  absolute,  arbitrary,  without  itaU 

f/n^raux,  without  regard  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  parliament  of 
*aris  (V^at,  c^e»t  moi).  Colbert,  controller  general  of  the  finances, 
from  1662-1683.  Reform  of  the  finances  ;  mercantile  system.  Con- 
struction of  a  fleet  of  war.  Louvois,  minister  of  i^ar,  1666-1691. 
Quarrel  for  precedence  in  rank  with  Spain.  Negotiations  with  the 
Pope  concerning  the  privileges  of  French  ambassadors  at  Rome. 
The  ambition  of  Louis  for  fame,  and  his  desire  for  increase  of  terri- 
tory were  the  causes  of  the  following  wars,  in  which  these  generals 
took  part:  Turenne,  Cond^  Luxembourg,  Catinat,  Villars,  Vend&me, 
Vavban  (inventor  of  the  modem  system  of  military  defense). 

1667-1668*     First  war  of  oonqaest  (war  of  devolution)  on 
account  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 

Cause  :  After  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  Philip  IV.  of  Spain, 
Louis  laid  claim  to  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  fiielgian  provmoes 
{Brabant,  Flanders,  etc),  on  the  ground  that,  being  the  personal  estates 
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of  the  royal  family  of  Spain,  their  descent  onght  to  be  regulated  by 
the  local  "  droU  de  deoolutwn,**  a  principle  in  private  law,  whereby  in 
the  event  of  a  dissolution  of  a  marriage  by  death,  the  surviyor  enjoyed 
the  usufruct  only  of  the  property,  the  ownership  being  vested  in  the 
children,  whence  it  followed  that  daughters  of  a  first  marriage  inher- 
ited before  sons  of  a  second  marriage.^  The  renunciation  of  her 
heritage  which  Ids  wife  had  made  wajB,  Louis  claimed,  invalid,  since 
the  stipulated  dowry  had  never  been  paid. 

1667.  Twerme  conquered  a  part  of  Flanders  and  Hainault. 

By  the  exertions  of  Jan  de  Witty  pensioner  of  Holland,  and  Sir 

1668.  Tvittiom  Temple,  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  concluded  the 
Jan.  23.    Triple  Alliance,  which  induced  Louis,  after  Cond^  had, 

with  great  rapidity,  occupied  the  defenseless  free  county  of 
Burgundy  {Franche  Comte)  to  sign  the 

1668.    Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

May  2.  Louis  restored  Franche-Comle  (the  fortresses  having  been 
dismantled)  to  Spain,  in  return  for  which  he  received  twelve 
fortified  towns  on  the  border  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  among 
others,  LiUe,  Toumay,  and  Oudenarde,  The  question  of  the  succession 
was  not  settled,  but  deferred. 

1672-1678.    8eoond  war  of  conquest  (against  Holland). 

The  course  of  Holland  in  these  transactions  had  inflamed  the  hatred 
of  Louis  against  her,  a  hatred  made  still  stronger  by  the  refuge  given 
by  the  provinces  to  political  writers  who  annoyed  hun  with  their  abus- 
ive publications.  To  gain  his  purpose,  the  destruction  or  the  humilia- 
tion of  Holland,  Louis  secured  the  disruption  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
by  a 

1670.  Private  treaty  with  Charles  11.  of  England  (p.  380),  and  be- 
1672.    tween  France  and  Stoeden.    Subsidy  treaties  with  cQogne  and 

MUnster;  20,000  Germans  fought  for  Louis  in  the  following 

war. 

1672.  Passage  of  the  Rhine.  Rapid  and  easy  conquest  of  southern 
Holland  by  Turenne,  Cond^,  and  the  king,  at  the  head  of  100,000 

men.  The  brothers  De  Witt,  the  leaders  of  the  aristocratic  republican 
party  in  Holland,  were  killed  during  a  popular  outbreak  (Aug.  27), 
and  iViUiam  III.  of  Orange  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  state.  The 
opening  of  the  sluices  saved  the  province  ot  Holland,  and  the  city  of 
Amsterdam.  Alliance  of  Holland  with  Frederic  William,  elector  of 
Brandenburg  (1640-1688),  afterwards  joined  by  the  emperor  and  by 
Spain. 

1673.  Frederic  William  concluded  the  separate  peace  of  Vossem  (not 
far  from  Louvaine),  in  which  he  retained  his  possessions  in 
Cleves,  except  Wetel  and  Ree», 

1674.  Declaration  of  war  by  the  empire. 

1  "  Secnndam  antiqnaa  Meklin.  constitutiones  et  fere  per  aniversam  Braban- 
tiam  supentes  altero  conjaffo  mortno  usufructnariuB  redditur  soonim  bonarum, 
eorum  proprietate  statim  ad  liberos  proximos  vel  qui  hseredes  futuri  »ant  devo- 
lata."    Comm.  to  the  customs  of  Mechlin.    BanlM,  Fratiz*  Qetch,  III.,  S98. 
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Peace  between  England  and  Holland. 
Louis  XIV.  conquered  Franehe^Comld  in  person ;  Cond^  fought 
against  Orange  (drawn  battle  at  Senef)  in  the  Netherlands.  Brilliaut 
campaign  of  Turenne  on  the  upper  Khine  (first  ravaging  of  the  palat- 
inate) against  Mantecuadif  the  imperial  general,  and  the  elector  of 
Brandemurg.  The  latter,  recalled  oy  the  mroad  of  the  Swedish  allies 
of  Louis  XIV.  into  his  luids,  defeated  the  Swedes  in  the 

1675.  Battle  of  FehrbelUn.  In  the  same  year  Turenne  fell  at 
June  18.    Sashacky  in  Baden  (July  27).    The  French  retreated  across 

the  Rhine. 

1676.  Naval  successes  in  the  Mediterranean  against  the  Dutch  and 
Spanish.     Death  of  De  Ruyter, 

1677.  Marriage  of  William  of  Orange  with  Mary^  eldest  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  York. 

1678.  Surprise  and  capture  of  Ghent  and  Ypres  by  the  French. 
Negotiations  with  each  combatant,  which  had  been  for  some 
time  in  progress,  resulted  in  the 

1678-1679.    Pecioe  of  Nimwesren. 

Holland  and  France  (Aug.  10, 1678)  ;  Spain  and  France 
(Sept.  17, 1678)  ;  the  Bmperor,  with  France  and  Sweden  (Feb.  6, 
1679)  ;  HoUand  with  Sweden  (Oct.  12, 1679).  At  Fontainebleau, 
France  and  Denmark  (Sept.  2, 1679).  At  Lund,  Denmark  and 
Sweden  (Sept.  26, 1679). 

1.  Holland  received  its  whole  territory  back,  upon  condition  of 
preserving  neutrality.  2.  Spain  ceded  to  France,  Franche-ComUy 
and  on  the  northeast  frontier,  Valenciennes,  Cambray,  and  the  Cam^ 
tresis,  Aire,  Poperingen,  St.  Omer,  Ypres,  Conde,  Bouckain,  Maubeuge, 
and  other  towns ;  France  ceded  to  Spain,  Charleroi,  Binche,  Oude^ 
narde,  Ath,  Courtray,  Limburg,  Ghent,  Woes,  etc. ;  and  in  Cata- 
lonia, Puycerda,  3.  The  Emperor  ceded  to  France  Freiburg  in  the 
Breisgau;  France  gave  up  the  right  of  garrison  in  Philippsburg ;  the 
dnke  of  Lorraine  was  to  be  restored  to  his  duchy,  but  on  such  con- 
ditions that  he  refused  to  accept  them. 

Louis  XIY.  forced  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  to  conclude  the 

1679.  Peace  of  St.  Gtermain-en-Laye,  whereby  he  surrendered  to 
S^ireden  nearly  all  of  his  conquests  in  Pommerania,  in  return 

for  which  he  received  only  the  reversion  of  the  principality  of  East 
Friesland,  which  became  Prussian  in  1744,  and  a  snuul  indemnifica- 
tion (exclamation  of  the  elector  :  Exoriare  aliquis  nostris  ex  oss^nts 
uUor,  Virg.  ^n.  IV.  625). 

Louis  "  the  Great "  at  the  height  of  his  power.  His  boundless  am- 
bition stimulated  by  the  weakness  of  the  empire  led  him  to  establish 
the 

1680-1683.  Chambers  of  Bennion  at  Met»,  Breiaaeh,  Be- 
Sanson,  and  Toumay, 

These  were  French  courts  of  claims  with  power  to  investigate  and 
decide  what  dependencies  had  at  any  time  belonged  to  the  territories 
and  towns  whicn  had  been  ceded  to  France  by  the  last  four  treaties 
of  peace.    The  king  ezecated  with  his  troops  the  decisions  of  his  tri* 
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bunalB,  thus  adding  to  yiolenoe  in  time  of  peaoe,  the  scoff  of  a  legal 
formaUty.      SaarbrUck^  LuaDemhourg^  DeuxporUs  {Zweibrikken)^  luid 
many  otner  towns  were  thos  annexed  to  France. 
1681,  Oct.    Capture  of  Straabnrg  by  treachery. 

1683.  InTasion  of  the  Spanish  Netherurnds^  oooupation  of  Luxembourgf 
and  seizure  of  Trier  (1684).    Loxraina  permanently  occupied 

by  France.  To  the  weakness  of  the  empire,  the  wars  with  the  Tiu^ks, 
and  the  general  confusion  of  Furopean  relations  since  the  peace  of 
Nimwegen,  it  is  to  be  attributed  that  these  outrageous  aggressions 
were  met  by  nothing  more  than  empty  protests,  and  that 

1684.  A  truce  for  twenty  yean  was  concluded  at  Begensburg  between 
Louis  and  the  emperor  and  the  empire,  whereby  he  retained 

everything  he  had  obtained  by  reunion  up  to  Aug.  1, 1681,  including 
Strcuburg, 

Louis' mistresses  :  Louise  de  la  VaUthe ;  Madame  de  Montespcmj 
Madame  de  Malntenon  {Francoise  (Til  v&t^n«^,  a  narrow  bigot  whose 
influence  over  the  king  was  boundless.  Mana  Theresa  died  1683. 
Louis  privately  married  to  Madame  de  Maintenon.  War  upon 
heresy.    The  dragannades  in  Languedoc,     Wholesale  conversions. 

16859  Oct  18.    Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

The  exercise  of  the  reformed  religion  in  France  was  forbid- 
den, children  were  to  be  educated  in  the  Catholic  faith,  emigration 
was  prohibited.  Li  spite  of  this  more  than  50,000  families,  includins 
militaiy  leaders  (Schomberg),  men  of  letters,  and  the  best  part  <9 
the  artificers  of  France,  made  their  way  to  foreign  countries.  Their 
loss  was  a  blow  to  the  industry  of  the  country,  which  hastened  the 
approach  of  the  revolution,  llie  exiles  found  welcome  in  Holland, 
England  (Spitalfields),  Brandenburg.  The  Protestants  of  Alsace  re- 
tained the  medom  of  worship  which  had  been  secured  to  them. 

1689-1697*    Third  War.     (War  concerning  the  saccession 
of  the  palatinate.) 

Canae  :  After  the  extinction  of  the  male  Hne  of  the  electors 
palatine  in  the  person  of  the  elector  Charles  (f  1685),  whose  sister 
was  the  wife  of  Louis  XIV.'s  brother,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  king 
laid  claim  to  the  allodial  lands  of  the  family,  a  claim  which  he  soon 
extended  to  the  greater  portion  of  the  country.    Another  ground  for 

Fredario  V.  (king  of  Bolkemia). 
t  1632. 
! 

Sophia  m.  Charles  Iioula, 

Bmest  Aucostoa,  t  1680. 

of  Hanovor. 


Geonce  I.                 Charles,  Charlotte'  Elizabeth, 

of  England.                   f  1685.  m.  Philip,  duke  of 

without  Orldans,  brother  of 

male  iasne.  Louii  XTV. 
Si 
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war  was  found  in  the  qoanel  over  the  eleoticm  of  the  afchbishop  of 
Cologne,  wfaieh  Louis  waa  resolved  to  secure  for  Von  FOntenbura^ 
bishop  of  Strasbnrg,  in  place  of  prince  Clement  of  Bayam  (IGSS). 
Meantime  the  nm^yorable  impression  produced  throuffaout  Protes- 
tant Europe  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  had  contributed 
to  the  success  of  the  plans  of  William  of  Orange,  and 

1686.  The  League  of  Aagsburg,  directed  against  France,  was  signed 
July  9.  by  the  Emperor,  (£e  kings  of  Sweden  and  Spain,  the  electors 
of  Bavaria^  of  Saxony,  and  the  palatinate,  in  1688  occurred 
the  revolution  in  England  which  placed  William  of  Orange  on  the 
throne  of  that  country,  and  added  a  powerful  kingdom  to  the  new 
foes  of  LouiB.  The  exiled  James  II.  took  refuge  with  the  French 
monarch  (court  at  St.  Germain,  p.  886). 

1688.  Invasion  and  frightful  devastation  of  the  Palatinate,  by 
Oct.    order  of  Louvois,  executed  by  Mdac  (Heidelberg,  Mannheim, 

Speier,  Worms,  and  the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
Alsace  ravaged  and  burnt).  The  military  successes  of  the  French  on 
the  Rhine  were  unimportant,  especially  axter  1693,  when  prince  Louie 
of  Bavaria  assumed  the  chief  command  against  them. 

1689.  The  Ghrand  Alliance,  between  the  powers  who  had  joined  the 
League  of  Augsburg  and  England  and  Holland  (Savov  had 

loined  the  league  in  1687).    The  principal  scene  of  war  was  m  the 
Netherlands. 

1690.  June  30.  Battle  ofFUurus,  defeat  of  the  prince  of  Waldeck  by 

Louis'  general,  Marshal  Lnzembourg. 

The  French  expedition  to  Ireland  in  aid  of  James  had  but  a 
temporary  success. 

1690,  July  1.  Victory  of  William  IIL  over  the  adherents  of  James 
n.  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  in  Ireland  (p.  387). 
French  successes    in  Piedmont ;  Catinal  reduced  Savoy  ;  de- 
feat of  Victor  Amadeus  at  Stqffarda. 

1692,  May.  Defeat  of  the  French  fleet  under  Tonrville  by  the  Eng>- 
lish  and  Dutch  at  Cape  La  Hogne.  The  maeteiy  of  the  sea 
passed  from  the  French  to  the  ^nglial^     Death  of  Louvois. 

1692,  July  24.  BatUe  of  Steinkirk  f  Steenkerken)  in  Uainault 
Victory  of  Luxembourg  over  William  III.  Fall  of  Namttr. 
(June). 

1693,  July  29.  Battte  of  Neerwinden.    victory  of  Luxembourg 

over  William  III.,  who  in  spite  of  his  many  defeats  still  kept 

the  field. 
In  Italy  Marshal  Catinat  defeated  the  duke  of  Savoy  at  Mar- 
taglia.  Rise  of  prince  Bugene  Q^Eu^io  von  Savoge,^^  <'the  little 
abb^,"  son  of  Maurice  of  Savoy-Can^nan,  count  of  Soissons  and 
Olympia  Mancini,  niece  of  Mazarin,  b.  1663  at  Paris ;  refused  a 
commission  by  Louis  XIV.,  he  entered  the  Austrian  service  in  1683 ; 
died  April  21, 1736).  On  June  30,  the  English  fleet  was  defeated  at 
Lagos  my  by  TourviUe,  Failure  of  the  English  attack  upon  Brett 
(1694),  not  by  the  treachery  of  Marlborou^.  Death  of  Laxemc 
bourg  (Jan.  1696)  ;  he  was  succeeded  by  the  incapable  VUleroy* 
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1606,  Sept  Beoaptme  of  Namv  bv  WiUkm  m. 

1090,  May  80.  Bepanto  Peace  with  Savo^  at  Turin.  All  con- 
quests were  zeetored  to  the  duke  {Pignerol  and  Casale),  and 
his  daughter  manied  Lonia'  grandson,  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 
Savoy  promised  to  remain  neutraL 

1697>  Peace  of  Ryswick,  a  village  near  the  Hague.    Treaty 
Sept  30.  between  France,  England,  Spain,  and  Holland* 

1.  Confirmation  of  the  separate  peace  with  Savoy.  2.  Restoration 
of  conquests  between  France  and  England  and  Holland ;  'William 
m.  acknowledged  as  king  of  England,  and  Anne,  as  his  successor, 
Louis  promising  not  to  h^p  his  enemies.  3.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
chief  fortresses  in  the  Spaniah  Netherlanda  should  be  norisoned 
with  Dutch  troops  as  a  barrier  between  France  and  H^land.  4. 
XVanoe  restored  to  Spain  all  places  which  had  been  **  reunited  "  since 
the  peace  of  Nimwegen,  with  the  exception  of  eighty-two  places,  and 
all  ccmquests.  5.  Holland  restored  Fondicherii  in  India  to  the 
French  East  India  Company  and  received  commercial  privileges  in 
return. 

1697,  Oct  30.  Treaty  between  Franoe  and  the  emperor  (and  em- 
pire.) 

1.  France  ceded  all  the  **  reunions  "  except  Alaace,  which  hencefor- 
ward was  lost  to  the  empire.  2.  Straaburg  was  ceded  to  France. 
3.  France  ceded  Freibura  and  Breisach  to  the  emperor,  and  PhUlipS' 
hwrg  to  the  empire.  4.  ll^e  duchy  of  ZtodbrUcken  was  restored  to  the 
king  of  Sweden,  as  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine.  5.  Lorraine  was  re- 
storod  to  duke  Leopold  (excepting  Saarloms),  6.  The  claims  of  car- 
dinal FUrstenburg  to  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne  were  disavowed. 
7.  The  Rhine  was  made  free. 

Brilliant  period  of  French  literature  in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
Cameille  (1006-1684);  Racine  (1639-1699);  MoU^re  (Jean  BapHste 
Poquelin,  1622-1673)  ;  La  Forttaine  (1621-1695)  ;  BoOeau  (1636- 
1711);  Boenuet  (1627-1704);  Filter  (f  1710);  Faiehn  CFrancaU  de 
S(dignac  de  Lamoihey  1651-1715). 

Louis'  court  at  Versailles  (arter  1680)  was  the  pattern  for  all  the 
other  courts  of  Europe.  Buildinffs,  luxury,  mistresses  (La  ValHiref 
MarUespan,  Fantange).  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  Maria  Theresa  of 
Spain  (16^),  Louis  made  a  secret  marriage  with  Francoise  d'Avbignif 
widow  of  the  poet  Scarron  (1610-1660),  whom  he  made  Marquise  de 
Maintenon.  (See  pp.  S90,  445,) 

§  8.    GERMANY.  {Seep.  317.) 

1668-1705.     Leopold  I.,  son  of  Ferdinand  m. 

After  1663  permanent  diet  at  Resensburg,  consisting  of  the 
representatives  of  the  eight  electors,  the  sixty-nine  ecclesiastical,  the 
mnety-six  secular  princes,  and  the  imperial  cities.  [A  miracle  of  t^ 
dions  legislation,  often  degenerating  into  a  squabble  for  precedence. 
**  A  bladeless  knife  without  a  handle.^']  Corpus  Catholicorum  and  Cor- 
pna  Evangelicorum;  [the  corporate  organizations  of  the  Catholic  and 
the  evangelical  estates,  the  latter  being  the  most  important.    This  o»> 
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sanizationof  the  Protestant  estates  had  existed,  in  £aot,8iiioe  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  centoiy,  but  it  was  legally  recognized  in  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia,  where  it  was  decreed  t&it  in  the  diet  matters 
relating  to  religion  and  the  church  should  not  be  decided  by  a  majority, 
but  should  be  settled  by  conference  and  agreement  between  the  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  estates,  as  organized  corporations.] 
1661-1664.  Finit  war  with  the  Turka  ;  caused  by  a  dispute  con- 
cerning the  election  of  a  prince  in  Transylvania. 
The  Turki&  successes  at  last  enabled  the  emperor  to  obtain  help 
from  the  empire  and  from  the  French.  Victory  of  the  imperial  gen- 
eral Montecuculi  over  the  Turks  at  St.  GoUhard  on  the  Raah  (1664). 
A  truce  for  twenty  years,  fayorable  to  the  Turks,  was,  nevertheless 
concluded. 

War  of  the  empire  against  Louis  XIY.  (see  p.  367). 
1666.     Settlement  of  the  contested  succession    of   Cleve-Jtklich : 
Clevej  Marky  Ravenstmy  and  half  of  Ravenaberg  given  to  Bran- 
denburg ;  afterwards,  the  whole  of  Ravensberg  instead  of  Ra 
venstem, 
1682-1699.    Second  war  with  the  Turks.    Conspiracy  of  Hun. 
garian  magnates  detected  and  punished.    Count  T&t6ly  ap- 
pealed to  the  Turks  for  aid.    Invasion  of  Hungary  by  the 
Grand  Vizier  Kara  MuOapha  and 

1683.    Siege  of  Vienna. 

Heroic  defense  conducted  by  Rudioer  von  Stahremberg,  Sno- 
cessf  ul  relief  by  a  united  German  and  Polish  army  under  Charles  o/ 
Lorraine  and  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland.  Henceforward  active 
participation  of  the  Grerman  princes  in  the  war,  assbted  by  Venice. 
After  the  victory  of  Charles  of  Lorraine  over  the  Turks  at  Mohacs 
(pron.  Mohatch)  Aug.  12, 1687,  the  diet  at  Pressburg  conferred  the 
hereditary  succession  to  the  throne  of  Hungary  upon  the  male  line 
of  Austria.  The  war  continued  with  varying  fortune  until  Prince 
Bagene,  by  the 
1697.     Victory  of  Zenta^  brought  about  the 

1699,  Jan.  26.    Peace  of  Carlowitz  : 

1.  The  Porte  received  the  Banat    Temeavar ;  Auatrla,  the  rest  of 

Hungary  and  Transylvania. 

2.  Venice  received  Morea  (the  Peloponnesus,  p.  416). 

Toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  several  Crerman  princes  obtained  an  elevation  in  rank. 
1692.     1.  Hanover  became  the  ninth  electorate. 
1697.    2.  The  elector  of  Saxony  (Augwttus  IL),  after  the  death  of 
John  Sobiesld,  became  king  of  Poland,  and  adopted  the  Cath- 
olic faith. 
3.  Frederic  III.,  dector  qf  Brandenbttrg  (1688-1713),  son  of  the 
Great  Elector,  assumed,  with  the  consent  of  the  emperor,  the 
1701.    title  of  king  In  Pruasia  (Frederic  I.)  and  crowned  himself  at 
Jan.  18.   Kilnigsberg.  {Seep.S97,) 
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{  4.    THE  NORTH  AND  EiUST. 

Sweden.  (Seep.  S62.) 

Sweden,  whose  possessions  almost  surrounded  the  Baltic  Sea, 
was  the  first  power  of  the  North  after  the  Thirty-Years'  War. 

1664-1718   (1751).    Dynasty  of  the  counts  palatine  of 
Zweibrucken  (p.  352). 

1654-1660.  Charles  X.,  GKutavxis,  undertook  a  war  with  Poland, 
because  John  Casimxr  (of  the  house  of  Vasd)  refused  to  ae- 
knowledge  him.  He  invaded  Livonia  and  Poland^  captured  Warsaw 
and  drove  John  Casmkr  into  Silesia.  Frederic  WUUamy  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, who  had  come  with  an  army  to  the  defense  of  East  Prussia, 
was  obUged,  by  the  treaty  of  Konigaberg  (1656)  to  receive  his  duchy 
in  fee  from  Sweden,  as  he  had  heretofore  held  it  from  Poland.  He 
received  also  the  bishopric  of  Ermeland,  Uprising  in  Poland  against 
the  Swedes.  Charles  Ghatavus  and  the  elector  Fr^eric  William,  who 
had  become  a  still  closer  ally  by  the  treaty  of  Marienburg,  gained  the 

1656.  Three  days'  battle  of  Warsaw  over  the  Poles.  In  order  to 
further  secure  for  himself  the  aid  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
Charles  Qustavus  granted  him,  in  the  treaty  of  Labiau  (1656)  the  «ov- 
ereignty  over  East  Prussia  and  Ermeland.  Nevertheless,  jRtism,  Den^ 
mark  and  the  emperor,  declared  war  upon  Sweden,  and  they  were  soon 
joined  by  the  elector  of  Brandenbur?,  who  received  from  Poland  in 
the  treBty  of  WeMau  ri667)  recoe^nition  of  his  sovereignty  over  East 
Prussia,  but  not  over  Ermeland,  for  which  he  received  compensation 
elsewhere.  The  Swedes  were  soon  driven  out  of  Poland,  retaining  a 
hold  on  Polish  Prussia  only.  Charles  Gustavus  attacked  Denmark 
which  he  soon  conquered  (orossing  of  the  froaen  Belt,  Jan.  1658)» 
and  compelled  to  make  important  cessions  in  the  peace  of  RoeskUd 
(1658).  In  the  same  year  Charles  Gustavus  invaded  Denmark  a  sec- 
ond tmie,  purposing  the  annihilation  of  the  monarchy.  Courag^us 
defense  of  Copenhagen.  The  Danes  received  assistance  from  all 
sides.  Raise  of  the  siege.  Sudden  death  of  Charles  Gustavus  (1660). 
Under  his  minor  son 

1660-1697.    Charles  ZI.,  the 

1660.    Peace  of  Oliva  (monastery  near  Danzig)  was  con- 
cluded with  Poland. 

John  Casimir  abandoned  his  claims  upon  the  throne  of  Sweden,  as 
well  as  upon  Livonia  and  Esthonia,  Restoration  of  the  duke  of  Cur- 
land.     Tike  sovereignty  of  Prussia  ratified  by  Sweden  and  Poland. 

This  was  followed  immediately  by  the 

Peaoe  of  Copenhagen  with  Denmark,  which  surrendered  forever 
the  southern  part  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  which  had  been 
ceded  already  by  the  peace  of  RoeskUd,  but  retained  DrorUheim  and 
Bomholm* 

Peace  between  Sweden  and  Russta  at  Kardis  (1661) ;  reciprocal 
surrender  of  conquests. 
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War  between  Sweden^  as  the  ally  of  France,  and  Brandenburg  j 
battle  of  FehrbelUn,  p.  368;  peace  of  St.  GerfMm^en^Layey  p.  368. 

(See  pp.  394,  409,) 
Denmark.  (^See  p,  S52,) 

Immediately  after  the  peace  ^1660)  the  third  estate  (burghers),  im- 
patient of  the  rule  of  the  nobility,  and  the  dergy,  conferred  npon  the 
king,  Frederic  III.  (1648-1670),  an  absolutely  uncontrolled  authority. 
Lez  Regia. 

In  the  same  way  the  Swedish  estates,  weary  of  the  oyer-great  power 
of  the  royal  council,  conferred  almost  onhmited  power  upon  king 
Charles  XI.,  who  was  now  of  age.  (See  p.  409.) 

Poland.  (See  p.  362  ) 

In  Poland,  on  the  contrary,  the  royal  power  had  become  a  mere 
shadow  at  this  period,  and  the  state  was,  in  fact,  a  republic  of  nobles. 
The  diet,  composed  of  the  sencUe  (bishops,  woiwods,  castellanes),  and 
the  elected  representatives  from  the  country  (representatiyes  of  the 
nobiUty)  exercised  every  function  of  government.  The  lil>erum  veto, 
that  is,  the  right  of  each  individiuU  member  of  the  diet  to  defeat  a 
resolution  b  v  his  protest,  and  thus  to  break  up  the  diet,  led  to  bribery, 
violence,  and,  in  tiie  end,  to  absolute  anarchy.  After  the  i^)dication 
of  John  Casimir  (1668),  Uiere  followed  a  bloody  contest  for  the  tlurone ; 
then  John  Sdbieski  (1674-1696),  the  liberator  of  Vienna  (p.  372),  and 
finaUv  Augustus  IL  of  Saxony  (1697-1733),  mider  whom  the  war  with 
the  Turks  was  ended  by  the  reace  of  Carlo^ritx  (p.  372). 

(See  pp.  397,410,) 
RosBia.  (Seep.  363.) 

Under  the  house  of  Romanow  Russia  developed  in  strength  and 
influence.  The  son  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  Alexis,  reconquered 
Little  (White)  Russia  from  Poland,  and  began  to  introduce  European 
civilization  into  Russia.  After  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  Feodor 
ri682),  his  brothers,  Ivan  and  Peter  (son  of  the  Czar's  second  wife, 
Natalia  Narischkin),  proclaimed  Czars  under  the  guardianship  of  their 
elder  sister,  Sophia,  by  the  Strelitzes,  the  noble  body-^guard  of  the 
emperor.  Peter  in  Preobaschensk,  under  the  guidance  of  Lefort,  a 
Swiss.  Playing  soldiers :  origin  of  the  later  g^urd.  His  half-sister, 
Sophia,  endeavored  to  exclude  him  from  the  throne,  but  was  sent  to 
a  cloister  by  Peter  (1689). 

1689-1725.    Peter  I.,  the  Great, 

reigned  as  sole  monarch,  his  weak  minded  brother,  Ivan,  con- 
tinuing until  his  death  (1696)  without  the  least  autiiority. 
Peter  began  his  reforms  wiui  the  assistance  of  Gordon,  a  Scot,  and 
Lefort.  Conquest  of  Azoff  (1696).  After  cruelly  punishing  a  revolt 
of  the  Strelitzes,  Peter  undertook  Imjirst  journey  (1697-1698),  for  his 
instruction,  through  Grermany  to  Holland,  where  he  worked  as  a  ship's 
carpenter  in  Saardam  (Zaandam),  and  afterwards  to  England  (en- 
gagement of  foreign  artisans,  artists,  and  military  officers).  Peter 
mtended  to  visit  Italy,  but  was  recalled  by  a  new  revolt  of  tiie 
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Strelitzes  (1698).    Bloody  pmiiflhment ;  dissolntion  of  the  Strelit2ei» 
idio  were  replaoed  by  an  anny  afteir  the  European  pattern  Q699). 
1899.    Peaoe  with  the  Turics  at  Carhuritz,    Aequiaition  of  Azoff, 

(S^pp.  S94,  410.) 
{  6.    ENGLAND.  (Seep.  S61.) 

1649-1680.    England  a  republio;  the  Commonwealth. 

The  goTernment  was  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  army  of  inde- 
pendents under  Oliver  Croni'well  (b.  at  Huntingdon,  April. 
25,  1599,  where  he  met  prince  Charles,  1803 ;  admitted  to 
Sidney-Sussex  College,  1818 ;  death  of  his  father,  1817  ;  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Bourchier,  1820 ;  M.  P.  for  Huntingdon,  1828  ; 
his  first  speech,  Feb.  1829 ;  remored  to  St.  Ives,  1631 ;  re- 
moved to  Ely,  1838 ;  affair  of  Bedford-Level,  1638  ;  M.  P.  for 
Cambridge,  1640 ;  removed  to  London  ;  resided  at  the  Cock- 
pit [Westminster],  1850 ;  at  WhitehaU,  1854 ;  died  Sept.  3, 
1658.  Children :  Olioer,  Richard,  b.  1628  ;  abdicated  May  25, 
1859 ;  died,  1712  ;  Henry,  h.  1628 ;  Bridget,  married  Lreton, 
1848  [Fleetwood,  1851]  ;  Elizabeth,  married  Mr.  Claypole ; 
died,  1858  ;  Frances,  married  Richaid  Rich,  grandson  of  War- 
wick, 1867;  JIf ory,  married  lord  JVnieon^p'),  but  theoretioally 
the  legislative  department  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Rump  par- 
liament, consisting  of  some  fifty  members  of  the  commons  (in- 
dependents), while  the  executive  was  entrusted  to  a  council  of 
state  numbering  forty-one  members  (three  judges,  three  mili- 
tary commanders,  five  peers,  (htrty  members  of  the  commons). 
Abolition  of  the  title  and  office  of  king,  and  of  the  house  of  lords. 

Charies  II.  proclaimed  in  Edinburgh  (Feb.  5).     New  great  seal. 

Rising  in  Ireland  in  favor  of  Chiffles  XL,  under  the  marquis  of 

Ormond.    Expedition  of  Cromwell  to  Ireland  (Aug.  15). 

16^,  Sept.  12.  Btonn  of  Drogheda ;  massacre  of  the  earrison, 
followed  by  the  storm  and  massacre  of  Wearford.  Cromwell 
returned  to  London,  May,  1650,  leaving  Ireton  in  Ireland.  The 
« rebellion"  was  not  thoroughly  put  down  until  1852,  when 
three  out  of  four  provinces  were  confiscated. 

1850.  Montrose  landed  in  Scotland,  was  defeated  at  Corbiesdale 
(April  27),  betrayed,  captured,  and  executed  at  Edinburgh 
May  21. 

June  24.  Charles  IL  landed  in  Scotland,  and  after  taking  the  cov- 
enant, was  proclaimed  king. 

Cromwell  appointed  captain-ffeneral  in  place  of  Fairfax,  He 
led  16,000  men  to  Scotlanc^  and  totally  defeated  the  Soots 
under  Leslie  at  the 

Sept.  3.    Battle  of  Dunbar. 

Surrender  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
1651,  Jan.  1.    Charles  II.  was  crowned  at  Scone  and  marched  into 

England  (July)  at  the  head  of  the  Scotch  army  while  Crom- 

weu  took  jPerth  (Aug.  2).     The  latter  followed  the  king,  and 

at  the 
Bept.  3.    Battle  of  "Woroester 

totally  defeated  the  royalists.    Charles  in  disguise  escaped  to 

France. 
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1651,  Oct  9l  First  naTigatlon  aot,  forbidding  the  impartation  of 
goods  into  England  except  in  English  vessels  ^at  goods 
might  be  conveyed  to  England  in '  vessels  belonging  to  the 
countiy  producing  the  ffoods).  This  measure  waa  aimed  at 
the  Dutch,  and  resulted  m  the 

1652,  July  8-1654,  Apjril  5.    Dutch  War. 

Naval  actions  in  the  Channel ;  English  commanders,  Blakef 
Monk;  Dutch,  Van  Tromp,  De  Ruyter.    English  victory  in  the 
Downs  before  the  declaration  of  war,  May.    Defeat  of  Van 
Tromp  and  De  Ruyter,  Sept.  28  ;  defeat  of  Blakey  Nov.  ;  de- 
feat of  Van  Tromp  off  Portland,  Feb.  18, 1653  ;  off  the  North 
Foreland,  June  2,  3.    Death  of  IreUm  (Nov.  1651). 
Between  the  army  and  the  Rump  there  had  been  growing  contention 
since  the  death  of  Charles  L    A  new  parliament  was  desirable,  but 
the  members  of  the  Rump  wished  to  retain  their  seats  in  any  new 
parliament.     The  negotiations  for  ransom  of    confiscated  royalist 
estates  led  to  bribery  of  members. 

1652,  Feb.    Act  of  indemnity  and  oblivion. 
Aug.    First  act  of  settlement  for  Ireland. 

16^,  April  20.   Cromwell  turned  out  the  Rump  and  dissolved  the 

council  of  state.    Establishment  of  a  new  council  and  nom- 

ination  of 
July  4.    A  new  parliament  ("  Barebone's  parliament,"  also  called 

the  "  Little  parliament  ),  consisting  of  about  140  members. 
July  31.    Victory  of  Monk  off  the  Texel ;  death  of  Van  Tromp. 
Sept.      Second  act  of  settlement  for  Ireland. 
Dec.  12.    The  Cromwellians  in  parliament  resiened  their  powers  to 

Cromwell ;  an  act  subsequently  approved  by  the  majority. 

1653,  Dec.-1659,  May.    Proteotorate. 

1653,  Deo.  16-1658^  Sept.  3.  Cromwell  Lord  Protector  of  the 
commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

*'  The  instrument  of  government,"  a  written  constitution. 

The  executive  power  was  vested  in  the  lord  protector,  who  was  pro- 
vided with  a  council  of  twenty-one,  which  filled  its  own  vacancies. 
A  standing  army  of  30,000  men  established  ;  parliament  was  to  be 
triennial,  and  to  consist  of  460  members,  and  when  once  summoned 
eould  not  be  dissolved  in^e  of  five  months.  Between  sessions  the 
protector  and  council  couM  issue  ordinances  with  the  force  of  laws, 
but  parliament  alone  could  grant  supplies  and  levy  taxes. 

1654,  April  5.    Peace  with  the  Dutch. 

Sept.  3.  New  parliament.  As  the  course  of  the  assembly  did  not 
suit  the  protector,  he  ordered  an  exclusion  of  members  (Sept. 
12).  Alter  voting  that  the  ofBce  of  protector  should  be  eleo- 
tive  instead  of  hereditary  the 

1655,  Jan.  22.    Parliament  was  dissolved. 

April.    Blake  chastised  the  deys  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli. 
March-May.    Rising  of  Penruddock  at  Salisbury  suppressed.    Exeei^ 
tionof  Penruddock. 
England  divided  into  twelve  military  districts,  each  under  a 
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major-general,  with  a  foioe  supported  by  a  tax  of  ten  per 
oent  on  royalist  estates. 
May.   Penn  and  Vendbies^  sent  to  make  reprisals  in  the  Spanish  West 
Indies,  captured  Jamaica. 

1655,  Oct.   Pacification  of  Pinerolo  concluded  with  France.     The 

duke  of  Savoy  to  stop  the  persecution  of  the  Yaudois.    Charles 

to  be  expelled  from  France. 
Nov.    Anglican  clergymen  forbidden  to  teach  or  preach.    Priests 

ordered  out  of  the  kingdom.    Censorship  of  the  press. 
165&-1659.    War  with  Spain. 
Sept.  9.    Capture  of  Spanish  treasure  ships  off  Cadiz. 

1656,  Sept.  17-1658,  Feb.  4.     Cromwell's  third  parliament. 
Another  exclusion  of  members. 

Oct.    Reduction  of  the  power  of  the  major-generals. 

1657,  Jan.    Plot  against  the  protector  (*<  Killing  no  Murder  ").    Pun- 

ishment of  Nayler. 

March-May.  Humble  petition  and  advioe  altering  the  constitu- 
tion, adopted  by  parliament.  Establishment  of  a  second 
house  ;  the  council  of  state  reduced  in  power ;  the  protector 
deprived  of  the  right  of  excluding  members  ;  fixed  supply 
for  the  army  and  navy  ;  toleration  of  all  Christians  except 
Episcopalians  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  title  of  king  waa 
offered  to  Cromwell  but  rejected  by  him  (May  8). 

April  20.    Yietary  ot  BkJce  oS  Santa  Cruz.    DeaHhoi  Bldke,  Aug.  17. 

June  26.    Second  inauguration  of  Cromwell. 

1658,  Jan.  20.    New  session  of  parliament,  including  *<the  other 

house." 
Feb.  4.    Dissolution  of  Cromwell's  last  parliament. 
May.    Siege  of  Dunkirk  by  the  English  and  French.    A  Spanish 

force  advancing  to  the  relief  oi  the  tawn  was  defeated  m  the 
June  4.    Battle  of  the  Dunes,  which  was  followed  by  the  surrender 

of  Dunkirk  (June  17).    In  the  peace  of  the  P^i^nees  (1659, 

p.  366),  England  received  this  town. 

Sept.  3.    Death  of  Oliver  CromwelL 

1658>  Sept.  3-1659*  May  25.  Biohard  CromweU  lord  pro- 
tector. 

1659,  Jan.  27.    A  neiiv  parliament  met,  and  was  soon  involved  in  a 

dispute  with  the  army,  which  induced  Richard  to 
April  22.     Dissolve  the  parliament  ("Humble  representation  and 

advice  of  the  officers  "). 
May  7.      The    Bump  parUament  reassembled   under   LenthaU  as 

speaker. 
May  25.  Richard  CromweU  resigned  the  protectorate. 
Aug.    Insurrection  of  Booth  crushed  at  Winnington  Bridge  (Lam- 

beri). 
Oct  13.    Expulsion  ol  the  Bump  by  the  army  (Lambert).    Ajjpomt- 

ment  of  a  military  conmuttee  of  safety.    This  assertion  of 

authority  did  not  meet  with  approval  even  within  the  army. 
Dec  26.    Bestoration  of  the  Bump.    Monk,  who  was  in  Scotland, 

led  his  army  to  London  and  assumed  control  of  affairs  (Feb* 

3, 1660).    Monk  captain-general. 
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1060,  Feb.  2L    RestonUioii  of  members  excluded  in  1648.    Re-estab- 
lishment of  the  ZfOng  Parliament. 
March  16.    Final  diaaolution  of  the  Long  Parliament.^ 

1660y  Apr.  14.  Declaration  of  Breda.  Charles  proclaimed  am- 
nesty to  ail  not  especially  excepted  by  parliament,  promised 
liberty  of  religious  belief,  and  the  settlement  of  confiscated 
estates  in  the  hands  of  the  possessors. 

1660,  Apr.  25-Dec.  29.  Convention  Parliament ;  chosen  withoat 
restrictions  and  numbering  566  members.  The  parliament  re- 
ceived the  declaration  of  fireda  favorably  and  returned  a  loyal 
answer  to  the  king  (May  1). 

May  8.    Charles  proclaimed  kmg ;  on  May  29  he  entered  London. 

1660-1685.    Charles  n., 

extravagant,  dissipated,  careless  of  the  duties  of  his  position. 
Charles's  restoration  was  hailed  by  an  outburst  of  loyalty  wnich  ei^ 
abled  him  to  neglect  many  of  the  promises  of  the  declaration  of  Breda. 
The  king's  brother,  JameB^  duke  of  York^  appointed  lord  high  admiral 
and  waraen  of  the  Cinque  ports  ;  Monk  captain-general ;  Sir  Edward 
Hyde  (earl  of  Clarendon)  chancellor  and  prime  minister. 

Abolition  of  the  feudal  rights  of  knight  service,  toorsh^,  and  purvey^ 
once  in  consideration  of  a  yearly  income  for  the  king  of  £1,200,000. 
Bestoration  of  the  bishops  to  their  sees  and  to  parliament.  Act  qfir^ 
demnity  for  all  political  offenses  committed  between  Jan.  1, 1637,  and 
June  24, 1660 ;  the  regiddes  were  excepted  from  this  act.  All  acts 
of  the  long  parliament  to  which  Charles  1.  had  assented  were  declared 
in  force.  Tte  army  yram  diabanded  (Oct.),  excepting  some  5,000 
men.    Declaration  for  the  settlement  of  Ireliuid. 

1660,  Dec.  29.    Dissolution  of  the  Convention  parliament. 

1661,  Jan.    Rising  of  theffth  monarchy  men  in  London  (Venner). 
Bodies  of  Cromwell,  Ireton,  Bradshato,  disinterred  and  treated 

with  indignity. 
Royalist  parliament  in  Scotland.    Abolition  of  the  Covenant. 

Repeal  of  all  enactments  of  preceding  parliaments  for  the  laat 

twenty-eight  years. 
Apr.-July.    Savoy  Conference  of  Episcopalians  and  P^resbyterians. 
Apr.  23.    Coronation  of  Charles  II. 

1661,  May  8-1679,  Jan.  24.  ITew  parliament.  «  Cavalier ''  or  <<  pen- 
sion "  parliament 
Solemn  league  and  covenant  burnt. 
1661,  May  27.    Execution  of  Argyle  in  Scotland. 

1  BacapituUttion  of  the  history  of  the  Ldhg  Parliament :  — 
1640,  Nov.  3.    Finit  assembled. 
1648,  Dec.  6,  7.    Pride's  Purge.    The  Romp. 
1658,  April  90.    The  Rump  turned  out  by  GromwelL 
1669,  Biay  7.    The  Romp  restored. 
1650,  Oct  18.    The  Rump  expelled  by  the  army. 
1650,  Dec.  26.'   The  Rump  restored. 

1660,  Feb.  21.    Members  excluded  by  Pride's  Purge,  restored. 
1660,  Ifarch  16.    The  parliament  dissolved. 
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Not.  20.  Corporation  aot :  all  m&gistmtes  and  mnnicipel  officers 
obli£;ed  to  take  the  sacrament  according  to  the  Churoh  of  £nff- 
lan^  to  abjure  the  eoTenant,  and  to  take  an  oath  ^iAft^i-itsg  it 
illegal  to  bear  arms  against  the  king. 
James  Sharpe,  created  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  attempted  to 
introduce  episiMypacy  in  Scotland. 

1602,  May  20.  Alorriage  of  Charles  II.  with  Catkerine  of  Braganza^ 
daughter  of  John  IV .  of  PortuffaL 

Aug.  24.  The  act  of  unlfoniilty  (a£ypted  May  19),  went  into  oper- 
ation. AU  clergymen,  fellows,  and  schoolmasters  were  reouired 
to  assent  to  CTerything  in  the  book  of  common  prayer,  l^early 
2,000  (?)  non-conformists  lost  their  liyings  (dlasentara). 
Dechiration  of  indulgence  promised. 

1662,  June  14.    Execution  of  Sir  Henry  Vane. 

Nov.  Sale  of  Dunkirk  to  France  for  £400,000.  Act  of  settlement 
for  Ireland. 

1663,  An  insurrection  of  fifth  monarchy  men  in  the  north  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  passage  of  the 

1664,  May.    Conventicle  act,  forbidding  the  meeting  of  more  than 

flye  persons  for  relicious  worship,  except  in  the  household,  off 

in  accordance  with  the  established  church. 
Repeal  of  the  triennial  act  (1641V 
Aug.    Capture  of  New  Amsterdam  in  America. 
IMS,  Feb.  2^1667,  July  21.    War  with  Holland. 

1665,  April.    The  plagne  in  London. 

Jane  3.    Nayal  victory  of  lK>weatoft  over  the  Dutch. 

Oct  The  five  mile  aot :  all  who  had  not  subscribed  to  the  act  of 
uniformity  were  ordered  to  take  the  oath  of  non-resistance,  to 
swear  never  to  undertake  any  alteration  in  church  or  state ; 
and  those  who  refused  were  prohibited  from  coming  within 
five  miles  of  any  incorporated  town,  or  of  any  place  where  they 
had  been  settled  as  nunisters. 

1666>  Jan- 16-16679  July  21.    War  with  France. 

June  1-4.    Defeat  of  A  Ibemarle  (Monk)  by  the  Dutch  (De  Ruyter^  De 

Witt)  off  the  North  Forehind.    Defeat  of  the  Dutch,  «fuly  25. 

Sept  2.    Great  Fixe  of  Ziondon ;  lasting  over  a  week  and  burning 

a  rsdnon  of  460  acres.    The  Monyment,    St,  PauTs  rebuilt  by 

Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
Nov.  28.    Battle  of  Pentland  Hills  in  Scotland.    Defeat  of  the  Cov* 

enanterSy  who  bad  revolted  under  their  persecutions,  by  Dalziel. 
1667,  June.    The  Dutch  fleet  burnt  Sheemess,  entered  the  Medway, 

and  sailed  to  within  twenty  miles  of  London. 
July  21.    Treatiaa  of  Breda  between  Bngland,  Hollan*d,  Franoe, 

Denmark.    England  received  from  Franoe,  AntiguOf  Mont* 

serrate  English  St,  ChrisUfphet^s ;  Franoe  received   Acadia, 

Xfaigland  and  Holland  adopted  the  status  quo  of  May  20, 1667; 

TCngUiid  retaining  New  Amkerdamj  and  Holland,  Surinam,    It 

was  agreed  that  goods  brought  down  the  Rhine  might  be  trans* 

ported  to  England  in  Duteh  vessels. 
Ang.    Fall  of  Clarondon,  on  whom  the  most  unpopular  acts  of  the 
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j^ovenunent  were  fntheied  ;  he  was  deprived  of  the  great  seal, 

impeached,  and  baoished  for  life  (died  at  Rouen,  16y4). 

The  chief  ofiQoen  of  state,  whose  eoimcils  determined  the  course  of 

government,  began  in  this  reign  to  be  looked  npon  as  a  distinct  (unoon- 

stitational)  council,  although  they  did  not,  for  some  time  to  come, 

stand  and  fall  together. 

Accession  of  a  new  ministry  called  the  **  Cabal "  ^  (^Clifford,  ArUnff' 
toriy  Buckingham,  Ashley,  Lauderdale), 

1668;  Jan.  13.    The  triple  allianoe  between  England,  Holland, 
and  Sweden  negotiated  by  Sir  WiUiam  Tem^  and  John  De 
Witt  as  a  check  upon  the  aggressions  of  Louis  AlV.  (p.  367). 
1670,  May  22.    Secret  treaty  of  Dover  between  Charles  II.  and 
Louis  XIV.  negotiated  by  Charles's  sister,  Henrietta,  duchess 
of  Orleans. 
Charles  agreed  that  he  and  the  duke  of  York  would  openly  join  the 
Church  of  £)me  as  soon  as  expedient,  that  he  would  support  Louis  in 
his  wars  with  Spain  and  Holland.    Louis  promised  Charles  £200,000 
a  year  while  the  war  lasted,  and  the  assistance  of  6,000  men  in  case  of 
an  insurrection.    Louise  la   QuerouaiUe,  Charles's  mistress,  created 
duchess  of  Portsmouth.    The  duke  of  York  at  once  professed  his  be- 
lief in  Rome. 

1670.  Second  Conventicle  act,  more  stringent  than  the  first. 
1672.  Charles  being  in  vrant  of  money  closed  the  exchequer,  thus  seiz- 
ing £1,200,0W)  which  had  been  advanced  to  the  government  by 
bimkers.  A  general  panic  followed. 
1672,  March.  DecUuration  of  indulgence  ;  under  the  pretense  of 
lightening  the  burden  on  non-conformists,  the  proclamation 
really  aimed  at  securing  toleration  for  papists.  Parliament 
compelled  the  king  to  withdraw  the  indulgence  in  1673. 

1672,  March  17-1674,  Feb.  9.    War  with  Holland. 

Invasion  of  Holland  by  Loois  XIV.  Revolution  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Murder  of  John  and  Comdvue  De  Witt,  'William  of 
Orange  stadtholder. 

May  28.    English  naval  victory  at  Southwold  Bay. 

Nov.      Shafteabtiry  (Anthony  Ashley  Cooper),  lord  chancellor. 

1673,  Maroh.    Test  aot. 

All  persons  holding  office  under  government  were  compelled 
to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  of  supremacy,  to  abjure  tran- 
substantiation,  and  to  take  the  sacrament  accormng  to  the  estab- 
lished church. 

The  duke  of  York,  Shaftesbury,  lord  Clifford,  resigned  office,  being 
superseded  by  prince  Rupert,  Sir  Thomas  Osborne  Tearl  c3 
Danby,  viscount  Latimer,  marquis  of  Carmarthen,  duke  of 
Leeds),  and  Sir  Heneage  Finch  (earl  of  Nottingham),  fiuok- 
ingham  out  of  office. 
Nov.  21.  Marriage  of  the  duke  of  York  with  Mary  d*Este,  princess 
of  Modena. 

1674,  Feb.  9.    Treaty  of  Weatminater.    End  of  the  Dutch-En^ 
lish  war. 

1  This  word  did  not  originate  from  the  initials  of  the  ministers,  althoug^h  the 
ooincidence  of  their  happeoing  to  spell  the  word  gave  a  zest  to  its  application. 
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1677,  Not.  4.    Marriage  of  Bfory,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Tork» 

with  'William  of  Orange  (aitemrardB  William  in.)- 
Treaty  with  Holland ;  secret  treaty  with  Eraaoe.    Aholitioii 
of  the  writ  de  haretico  comburendo. 
Aug.  10.    Peace  of  Nimegnen. 

1678,  Sept.    The  Popish  Plot.    This  fanuNu  scare  hegaa  with  the 

imormation  ffiyen  by  Titus  Gates,  conceming  an  alleged  plot 
for  the  mnider  of  Charles  and  the  establishment  of  Roman 
Catholicism  in  England,  devised  by  Don  John  of  Austria,  and 
the  father  confessor  of  Loois  XIY.,  Pere^  Chcase.  Death  of 
Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey,  Upon  Uie  meeting  of  parliament 
five  Catholic  lords  (Powys,  Bellasis,  Stafford,  Petre,  Arundel) 
were  sent  to  the  Tower.  Conviction  and  execution  of  Coleman^ 
confessor  of  the  duchess  of  York.  Bedloe  swore  to  the  plot, 
moved  by  the  favors  showered  on  Oates.  Passage  of  the 
papists  disabling  aot  (repealed  1828)  excluding  Roman 
Catholics  from  parliament 
Deo.  Impeachment  of  Danby,  on  a  charge  of  criminal  correspond- 
ence with  France. 

1679,  Jan.  24.    Dissolution  of  the  *< Pensioned"  Parliament. 

Danby  dismissed  from  the  office  of  lord  high  treasurer.  The 
duke  of  York  left  the  kingdom  after  procuring  from  Charles 
a  statement  that  he  had  never  had  any  other  tlum  his  present 
wife  (this  to  dispose  of  the  claims  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
natural  son  of  Cnarles  and  Lucy  Walters). 
1679,  March  6>1679,  May  27.    Third  Parliament  of  Charles  IZ. 

The  impeachment  of  Danby  was  resumed  ;  and  he  was  com^ 
mitted  to  the  Tower,  where  he  lay  until  1685. 
Adoption  of  the  council  of  thirty,  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  of 
govenmient  sketched  by  Sir  Willuon  Temple.  Being  found  cumber- 
some in  practice  it  was  soon  superseded  by  a  new  cabinet  council^  com- 
posed of  Sir  WiUiatn  Temple  ;  Savile,  viscount  Halifaae ;  Capd,  earl 
of  Sssez ;  Spencer,  earl  of  Sunderland  ;  Shaftesbmy,  president, 
afterwards  in  opposition.  Introduction  of  a  bill  to  prevent  the  duke 
of  York  from  succeeding  to  the  crown,  he  being  a  Roman  Catholic. 
(**  Exclusion  bill "  passed  to  a  second  reading  in  uie  commons,  207  to 
128.) 

1679,  May.    The  habeas  oorpiis  aot  signed  by  the  king :  judges 
were  obliged,  on  application,  to  issue  to  any  prisoner  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  directing  the  jailer  to  produce  the  body  of  the 
prisoner,  and  show  cause  for  his  imprisonment;  prisoners  should 
DC  indicted  in  the  first  term  of  their  commitment,  and  tried 
not  later  than  the  second  ;  no  person  once  set  free  by  order  of 
the  court  could  be  again  imprisoned  for  the  same  offense. 
May  27.    Prorogation  of  parliament  (dissolved  in  July). 
May-June.    Covenanters  in  Scotland  cruelly  persecuted  hjLauder- 
dale.    Murder  of  archbishop  Sharpe,  May  3, 1679.    Defeat  of 
Claverhouse  by  the  Covenanters,  under  Balfour,  at  Drumclog, 
June  1. 
Jane  22.    Battle  of  Bothwell-Brlgg «,  defeat  of  the  Covenanters  by 
the  duke  of  Mcmmouth.     Cruelties  of  the  duke  of  York  in 
Scotland. 
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Oct  7.  The  fourth  parliament  of  Charles  11.,  prorogued  immediate 
upon  its  meeting  without  the  advioe  of  the  council :  Sir  W, 
TempUj  EsseXf  and  HoLifox  resigned,  and  were  succeeded  hy 
Sidney  Qodolphln,  earl  of  Godolphin,  and  Laurence  Hyde, 
earl  of  Rochester  (son  of  Clarendon). 

<<  Meal  tub  plot,"  an  alleged  papist  conspiracy  against  the  king, 
disclosed  by  Dangerfidd.  (reapers  in  a  tub  of  meal.) 
Meeting  of  parliament  demanded  by  the  opposition  (Shafteshwry), 
Petitions  sent  up,  askine  that  parliament  be  called.  The  court 
party  retorted  oy  sendmg  adoresses  expressive  of  their  abhor- 
rence at  this  interference  with  the  king.  Hence  Petitioners 
(the  opposition)  and  Abhmrers  (the  government),  afterwards 
"Whigs  and  Tories.  {Whig,  name  of  a  Scotch,  Tory,  of  an 
Irish  faction.) 

1680,  Oct  21-1681,  Jan.  18.    Fourth  parliament  of  Charles  n. 

The  exclusion  bill,  i>assed  by  the  commons,  was  thrown  out  in 
the  lords  by  the  influence  of  Halifax. 

1681,  March  21-28.    Zifth  parliament  of  Charles  IL,  at  Oxford. 

A  new  exclusion  bill  being  inCroduced,  parliament  was  dia- 
solved,  March  28. 
July-Aug.    Execution  of  Plunkett,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  for  high 

treason  (July  1);  of  College  (Aug.  31). 
KoT.    Shaftesbury,  accused  of  high  treason,  committed  to  the  Tower. 
The  bill  being  ignored  by  the  grand  juiy  he  escaped  to  Hol- 
land (died  1683). 
Continued  persecution  of  the  Covenanters,  Conventiclers,  and  Came- 
ronians  (so  t^led  after  a  popular  preacher,  f  July  20, 1680),  in  Scot- 
land.   Passage  of  a  test  act  against  the  Presbyterians,  which,  however, 
also  caused  the  resignation  of  some  eighty  Episcopal  clergymen. 
Trial  and  condemnation  of  the  earl  of  Argyle  (Dec);  his  flight. 

1682,  William  of  Orange  in  England.  The  duke  of  York,  accent 
ranied  by  John  UhurchiU  (o.  1650,  served  under  Turenne  in 
France  ;  general  under  James  II. ;  married  Sarah  Jennings; 
baron  ChurcluIU  1685;  earl  of  Marlborough,  1689;  duke  of 
Marlborough,  1702  ;  died,  June  16, 1722),  shipwrecked  on  the 
voyage  to  Scotland.  Monmouth  made  a  process  in  the  north- 
west counties,  and  was  arrested  and  held  to  bail. 

Dec.  Death  of  the  earl  of  Nottingham  (Finch) ;  Sir  Francis  North 
made  lord  keeper.    Svanderland,  secretary  of  state  (Jan.  1683). 

1683,  June.    Judgment  given  against  the  city  of  London  on  a  quo 

warranto;  forfeiture  of  the  charter,  which  was  ransomed. 

This  process  was  successfully  repeated  with  other  corporations. 

Confederacy  of  Monmouth,  Essex,  RusseU,  Gray,  Howard,  Sidney, 
Hampden,  for  securing  a  change  in  the  proceedings  of  the  gov- 
ernment. This  was  supplemented  by  a  plot  of  a  different  set 
of  persons  for  the  assassination  of  the  king,  known  as  the 
Rye  House  plot,  from  the  place  where  the  king  was  to  be 
shot.  Both  plots  were  revealed.  Suicide  of  Essex,  execution 
of  RusseU  and  Sidney  ;  Monmouth  was  pardoned,  and  retired  to 
Holland. 
6ept   Jejffreys,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench.    The  duke  of 
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York  was  remstated  in  office.    Danby  liberated ;  Oates  fined 
(1684). 
1685,  Feb.  6.    Death  of  Charles  II.,  who  accepted  Roman  Catholi- 
cism on  his  death-bed. 

1685-1688.   James  n., 

a  cruel,  reyengeful,  deceitfnl  despot.  He  was  twice  married : 
1.  Anne  Hyde,  daughter  of  lord  Clarendon  (daughters,  Mary,  mar- 
ried William  of  Orange  ;  Anne,  married  George  of  Denmark).  2. 
Mary  cTEste  (son,  James  Edtoard),  Halifax,  president  of  the  council ; 
Sunderland,  secretary  of  state  ;  Oodalpkin,  chamberlain  of  the  qneeOy 
Clarendon,  lord  privy  seal,  Rochester,  treasurer. 

1685,  May  19^1687,  July  2.  Parliament  of  James  H.  Trial  and 
condemnation  of  liichard  Baxter,  Danby  and  the  popish  lords 
discharged. 

May.  Trial  of  Oates  and  Dan^fidd,  who  were  sentenced  to  be 
whipped.     (Dangerjield  died  from  the  punishment.) 

1685.  Sacpeditlon  of  Monmouth  and  Areorle. 

May.    Argyle  landed  in  Scotland,  where  he  was  coldly  received ; 

June  17  he  was  captured,  and  executed  June  30. 
June  11.    Landing  of  Monmouth  in  Dorsetshire.    He  proclaimed 

himself  king,  as  James  II.     Gathering  a  force  of   some 

60,000  men  he  was  defeated  in  the 

Julys.  Battle  of  Sedgemoor  (the  last  battle  in  England). 

July  15.     Execution  of    Monmouth    on   Tower    Hill.     ^'Kirke's 

Lambs"  quartered  on  the  people  in  the  western  counties. 

Jeffreys  sent  on  a  circuit  in  the  west  to  try  the  rebels  and 

those  who  had  aided  them.  '*  The  Bloody  Assizes  "  (Lady  Alice 

Lisle).    Jeffreys  made  lord  chancellor. 
Hfvl^^ft^  dismissed  from  the  presidency  of  the  council  and  supers 
seded  by  the  earl  of  Sunderland  (who  became  a  Roman  Catholic). 
Parliament  met  Nov.  9,  but  as  they  would  not  repeal  the  last  act 
they  were  prorogued  Nov.  27. 

Arrival  of  many  refugees  from  Franoe  after  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes. 

1686,  June.    Sir  Edtoard  Hales,  a  papist,  apjpointed  to  office  by 

James  under  a  dispensation.  In  a  suit  brought  to  test  the 
legality  of  the  act  judgment  was  procured  in  the  king's  favor, 
by  the  appointment  of  judges  favorable  to  the  court.  Catholic 
worship  allowed.  Protestant  clergymen  forbidden  to  preach 
doctrinal  sermons.  Compton,  buhop  of  London,  refused  to 
remove  the  rector  of  St.  Giles  who  had  disobeyed  this  order. 
He  was  therefore  tried  before  a 

1686,  July.    New  court  of  ecclesiastical  eommisBion  and  sus- 

pended. 

Cfamp  of  13,000  men  at  Hounslow  Heath.     Rochester  dis- 
missed from  office. 

1687.  Clarendon  superseded  by  Tyramnd  (Richard  Talbot)  as  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  fellows  of  Magdalen  College  having 
refused  to  accept  Farmer,  a  papist,  whom  the  king  had  ap- 
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pointed  president,  were  expelled  from  their  college.  This  was 
only  a  part  of  the  attempt  made  bj  the  king  to  secure  the 
universities. 

Apnl.  First  declaration  of  liberty  of  conscienoe  published  by 
the  king  in  England  and  Scotland,  granting  liberty  of  con- 
science to  all  denominations. 

Jnly.  Parliament  dissolved.  Father  Petre,  the  king's  confessor  and 
chief  adviser,  admitted  to  the  privy  council. 

1688,  April  25.  Second  declaration  for  liberty  of  eoBBoience 
ordered  to  be  read  in  all  churches. 
Sancroftf  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  bishops  Ken,  Lake, 
Lloyd,  Turner,  Trelaumey,  White,  were  committed  to  the 
Tower  for  having  petitioned  the  king  not  to  insist  on  their 
reading  an  illegal  onler. 

June  10.    Birth  of  a  prince. 

June  29, 30.  Trial  of  the  bishopa  for  having  published  a  f else, 
malicious,  and  seditious  libel.  The  bishops  were  acquitted,  a 
verdict  which  was  received  with  wild  enthusiasm  throughout 
the  country.  On  the  same  day  an  invitation  was  dispatched 
to  William  of  Orange  to  save  England  from  a  Catholic 
tyranny  ;  it  was  signed  by  the 

"  Seven  eminent  persons  "  or  **  seven  patriots,**  the  earl  of  Dw- 
onshire,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  earl  of  Danby,  Comnton  (bishop  of 
London),  Henry  Sidney,  lord  Lundey,  admiral  RusselL 
James  declared  his  intention  to  call  a  parliament.    Last  meet- 
ing of  the  ecclesiastical  commission, 

Sept.  30.  Declaration  of  >77illiam  to  the  people  of  England,  ac- 
cepting the  invitation  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  relieious 
and  civil  rights  of  Englishmen.  Doubts  thrown  on  the  birth  of  the 
prince. 

William's  army  was  under  Schomberg,  his  fleet  was  under  admiral 
Herbert.  James's  land  force  was  led  by  Feversham,  while  Dartmouth 
commanded  the  fleet. 

The  declaration  fri&rhtened  James  ;  he  endeavored  to  retrace  his 
steps  and  dismissed  Sunderland  from  the  council.  William  sailed 
from  Helvoetsluys  Oct.  19,  with  14,000  men,  but  was  driven  back  by 
a  gale.     Starting  again  Nov.  1, 

1688,  Nov.  5.  'William  landed  at  Torbay.  Risings  occurred  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  William  was  joined  by  the 
duke  of  Grafton  and  lord  Churchill  (Nov.  22).  Ptinoess  Anne 
fled  from  London  in  company  with  lady  Churchill.  James  is- 
sued writs  for  a  new  parliament  and  sent  commissioners  to 
treat  with  WilUam. 

Dec.  10.    Queen  and  prince  sent  to  France. 

Dec.  11.  Flight  of  James,  who  tore  up  the  unissued  writs  for  par- 
liament and  took  with  him  the  great  seal,  which  he  threw  mto 
the  Thames. 

1688,  Dec.  11-1689,  Feb.  13.  Interregnmn. 

Riots  in  London.  Fli^t  of  Sunderland  and  Father  Petre;  cap- 
ture of  Jeffreys  (^  in  the  Tower  April  18,  1689). 
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Dec.  12.    Provisional  goyermnent  under  the  presidency  of  Halifax^ 

established  by  the  peers  in  London. 
Dec.  17.     James,  who  had  been  stopped  at  Sheemess,  was  brought 

back  to  London. 
Dec.  18.    James  retired  to  Rochester. 
Dec.  19.    William  entered  London. 
Dec.  22.    James  escaped  to  France,  where  he  received  a  pension  from 

Louis  XIV. 
1689,  Jan.  22-1690,  Jan.  27.  Convention  parliament,  summoned 

by  the  advice  of  the  peers. 
On  Jan.  28  the  commons  declared  :  "  That  long  James  II.  having 
endeavored  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  by  breaking 
the  original  contract  between  king  and  people,  and  bv  the  advice  of 
Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons  havmg  violated  the  fundajnental 
laws,  and  having  withdrawn  himself  out  of  the  kingdom,  has  abdi- 
cated the  government,  and  that  the  throne  is  vacant."  Also  :  "  That 
it  hath  been  found  by  experience  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  safetv 
and  welfare  of  this  Protestant  kingdom  to  be  governed  by  a  popish 
prince."  The  lords  objected  to  the  use  of  &e  word  *'  abdicated," 
and  to  the  declaration  of  the  ''vacancy"  of  the  throne,  but  an 
agreement  being  reached  in  a  conference  of  the  two  houses,  the 
crown  was  offered  to  Mary  and  the  regency  to  William ;  this  being 
refused, 

1680,  Feb.  13.  Parliament  offered  the  crown  to  'William  and  Mary 
jointly,  accompanying  the  offer  by  the  presentation  of  the 
Declaration  of  rights,  assertiue  the  "  true,  ancient,  and  indubitable 
rights  of  the  people  of  tins  reabn."  1.  That  the  making  or  suspend- 
ing law  without  consent  of  parliament  is  illegal.  2.  That  the  exercise 
of  the  dispensing  power  is  illegal.  3.  That  the  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sion court  and  other  such  like  courts  are  illegal.  4.  That  levyine 
money  without  consent  of  parliament  is  illegal.  5.  That  it  is  lawfiu 
to  petition  the  sovereign.  6.  That  the  maintenance  of  a  standing 
army  without  the  consent  of  parliament  is  illegal.  7.  That  it  is  law- 
ful to  keep  arms.  8.  That  elections  of  memb^  of  parliament  must 
be  free.  9.  That  there  must  be  freedom  of  debate  in  parliament. 
10.  That  excessive  bail  should  never  be  demanded.  11.  That  juries 
should  be  impaneled  and  returned  in  every  trial.  12.  That  grants  of 
estates  as  foneited  before  conviction  of  the  offender  are  iUegaL  13. 
That  parliament  should  be  held  frequently.  *'  William  and  Mary 
were  aeclared  kin^  and  queen  of  Fngland  for  life,  the  chiei  adminis- 
tration resting  with  William  ;  the  crown  was  next  settled  on  William's 
children  by  Mary  ;  in  default  of  such  issue,  on  the  princess  Anne  of 
Denmark  and  her  children  ;  and  in  default  of  these,  on  the  children 
of  William  bv  any  other  wife."  The  crown  was  accepted  by  William 
and  Mary,  who  were  on  the  same  day  proclaimed  kii^  and  queen  of 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  France. 

168^1702.  William  HL  and  Mary  (until  1694). 

Privy  councillors  :  earl  of  Danby  (marquis  of  Carmarthen),  presi- 
dent ;  Nottinghamy  Shretosbury,  secretaries  of  state ;  marquis  of 
Halifax,  privy  seal ;  Schoniberg  (duke  of  Sohomberg)  master-general 
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of  ordnance ;  Bentinck  (eftrl  of  Portland),  privy  purse  and  groom 
of  the  stole.  Burnet,  biiuiop  of  Salisbury,  author  of  "  History  of  my 
own  limes." 

Feb.  22.  Conrention  parliament  transformed  by  act  into  a  regular 
parliament.    Settlement  of  the  coronation  oath. 

March  1.  Oaths  of  allegiance  and  aupremaoy  taken  by  the 
houses,  the  clergy,  etc  A  few  peers,  some  members  of  the 
lower  house  refused  them.  Six  bishops  and  about  400  clergy- 
men were  finaUy  (1691)  deprived  of  their  holdings  for  refus- 
ing to  take  the  oaths,  and  became  known  as  non-jurora. 

March  14.    Tending  of  James  at  Kinsale  in  Ireland  ;  joined  by  l^rr- 
connel ;  entered  Dublin  March  24.    Irish  parliament,  May  7. 
Meeting  of  the  estates  of  Scotland. 
Beyersal  of  RttsselTa  attainders  Hater  of  Sidney's). 
First  mutiny  aot  to  punish  d^ection  in  the  army ;  this  act, 
which  was  necessitated  by  the  declaration  of  rights,  was  nuide 
for  a  year  only,  and  waa  henceforward  passed  annually. 

April  11.  Coronation  of  William  and  Mary.  >77illiam  and  ICary 
were  offered  and  accepted  the  crown  of  Scotland. 

April  20-July  30.  Siege  of  Londonderry  by  James  (Walker); 
raised  hjKirke, 

1689,  May  7-1697,  Sept  20.    War  with  France  (p.  361). 
May  24.    Toleration  aot  exempting  dissenters  (who  had  taken  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy)  from  penalties  for  non-at- 
tendance on  the  services  of  the  established  church. 
Titus  Oates  pardoned  and  pensioned. 
July.    Episoopacy  abolished  in  Scotland. 

ChxUuan  of  Claverhouse,  now  viscount  Dundee,  enlisted  High- 
.  landers  and  raised  the  standard  for  James.    At  the 
July  17.    Battle  of  Killiecrankie 

he  defeated  eeneral  Machay,  but  fell  on  the  field. 
July  30.  Battle  of  Newtown  BuUer  in  Ireland ;  defeat  of  the  Catho^ 
lies.  Sckomberg  in  Ireland. 
In  voting  supplies  parliament  assumed  as  a  right  the  practice 
which  had  grown  up  during  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  of  requiring 
eatimatea  and  accounta  of  auppliea  needed  and  used,  and  intro- 
duced the  system  of  passin?  approprlationa  for  apecified  objects 
from  which  they  could  not  be  diverted. 

1689.  Dee.  16.    Bill  of  Rights, 

a  parliamentary  enactment  of  the  declaration  of  rights,  repeat- 
ing the  provisions  of  that  paper,  settling  the  succession  as  de- 
tailed (p.  385),  and  enacting  that  no  papist  could  wear  the 
crown. 
1600,  Feb.  6.    Dissolution  of  parliament. 

1690,  March  20-1695,  May  3.     Second  parliament  of  'William 

m.    Tories  in  the  majority. 
Act  of  recognition,  afiBrming  the  legality  of  the  acts  of  the  oonventioa 
parliament.    Settlement  of  me  civH  list.    William  was  offended  at 
not  receiving  so  large  an  income  as  had  been  granted  either  to  Charles 
IL  or  James  IL 
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1690,  Maj  20.  Aot  of  Qraoe,  giving  indemnity  to  all  supporters 
of  James  II.,  except  those  who  were  in  treasonable  corres- 
pondence with  him.    Resignation  of  Shrewsbury  and  Halifax. 

May  23.    Prorogation  of  parliament.    Appointment  of  a  council  of 

nine  to  advise  Mary  during  the  kii^s  absence  (four  Whigs, 

five  Toriesy 
June  14.    William  went  to  Ireland.    With  36,000  men  he  met  James 

at  the  head  of  27,000,  and  at  the 
July  1.    Battle  of  the  Boyne 

totally  defeated  him.    Death  of  Schamberg.    James  fled  to 

France.    Capture  of  Dublin,  Waterfordj  etc. 
June  30.    Battle  of  Beachy  Head  ;  defeat  of  the  English  fleet 

under  lord  Torrington  by  the  iSrench.    Torrington  was  tried 

by  court  martial  and  acquitted,  but  dismissed  the  service* 
Aug.    First  siege  of    Limerick  hy  William    repulsed    (Sarsjield), 

Marlborough  in  Ireland.    Capture  of  Cork  and  Kinsale. 

1691,  William  went  to  Holland.    Congress  at  the  Hague. 
TiUotson,  archbishop  of  Canterbunr. 

July  12.    Battle  of  Augfarim,  in  Ireland. 

Defeat  of  the  French  general  St  Ruth  and  the  Irish  Sarsfidd^ 
by  Ginkett  (death  of  St.  Ruth).    Death  of  Tyrconnel 

Aug.-Oct.  Seoond  siege  of  Limerick ;  the  town  surrendered  Oct.  3, 
under  the  conditions  known  as  the 

Oct  3.  Treaty,  or  pacification,  of  Limerick,  Free  transportation 
of  all  Irish  officers  and  soldiers  desiring  it  to  France.  {The 
Irish  Brigade.)  All  Irish -Catholics  to  luive  that  religious  lib- 
erty which  they  had  under  Charles  II.  ;  to  carry  arms,  exer- 
cise their  professions,  and  receive  full  amnesty. 
The  English  parliament  confirmed  the  treaty,  but  the  Irish  par- 
liament which  met  1605  (consisting^  entirely  of  Protestants) 
refused  to  ratify  it.  Enactment  of  severe  laws  against  the 
Catholics. 

1G92,  Jan.  10.  Marlborough  detected  in  correspondence  with 
James,  and  disgraced. 

1692,  Feb.  13.    Maasaore  of  Olenooe. 

Indemnity  and  pardon  having  been  offered  to  all  Highland 
clans  who  took  the  oath  of  aJleflpAnce  before  Dec.  31,  1691, 
that  condition  was  fulfilled  by  ul  except  the  MacDonalds  of 
Glencoe.  The  chief,  Mac  lany  however,  took  the  oath  on  Jan. 
6.  This  fact  was  suppressed  by  the  foe  of  the  MacDonalds, 
DdlrympUy  secretary  of  Scotland,  and  William  III.  signed  an 
order  for  the  extirpation  of  the  clan.  It  was  faithfully  exe- 
cuted by  captain  Campbell ;  Mac  Ian,  and  some  forty  others 
were  sl^. 

May  19.    English  victory  of  La  Hague  ;  Russell  and  Tourtnlle, 

July  24.    Defeat  of  William  at  Stemkirk. 
The  <*  Junto"  ministry  of  Whigs  ;  Somers,  lord  keeper;  Russell, 

Shrewsbury,  Thomas  Wharton,  secretaries  of  state  ;  Montague,  chan- 

oellor  of  the  exchequer.    Sunderland  returned  to  parliament. 

1603,  Jan.  Beginning  of  the  national  debt.  £1,000,000  borrowed 
on  annuities  at  10  per  cent. 
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1693,  July  19.    Defeat  of  William  at  Naerwlnden  (Xaanden). 

1694,  July  27.    Charter  of  the  Oovemor  and  company  of  the 

Bank  of  England,  a  company  of  merchants  who  in  return  for 
certain  privileges  loaned  the  government  £1,200,000.  Bill  for 
preventme  officers  of  the  crown  from  sitting  in  the  commons 
(Place  BQl).  Unsuccessful  attack  on  Brest.  (Treachery  of 
Marlborough  /) 

Dec.  22.    The  triennial  bill  signed  by  the  king. 
Dec.  28.    Death  of  queen  Mary. 

Bribery  in  the  parliament ;  expulsion  of  the  speaker  of  the 

conmions.  Sir  John  Trevor* 
Expiration  of  the  licensing  act,  which  was  not  renewed ; 

hence  abolition  of  the  censorship  of  the  press. 

1695,  July  2-Sept.  2.     William  recaptured  Namur. 
Oct.  11.     Dissolution  of  parliament. 

1695,  Nov.  22-1698,  July  5.    Third  parliament  of  'William  m. 

(first  triennial  parliament). 
Whigs  in  majority.    Recoinage  act.    Isaac  Newton  master  of 
the  mint. 

1696,  Trials  for  treason  act;  two  witnesses  required  to  prove  an  overt 
act  of  treason. 

Plot  for  the  assassination  of  William,  execution  of  conspirators. 
One  of  these,  Fenwick,  was  condemned  by  bill  of  attainder, 
being  the  last  person  so  condemned.  Formation  of  a  lojfol 
association.    Suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act. 

Sunderland,  lord  chamberlain  ;  Somers,  lord  chancellor. 

1697,  Sept.  20.    Peace  of  Ryswick  (p.  371). 
Dec.    Sunderland  retired. 

William  acknowledged  by  Louis  XIV. 

1698,  Jan.    Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  in  England. 

1698.    Spanish  succession,  see  p.  390. 

1698,  Dec.&-1700,  Apr.  11.    Fourth  parliament  of  William  JU 

1699,  Feb.    DisVandme- act,  reducing  the  army  to  7,000  men,  ezdusioa 

of  the  foreign  (Dutch)  troops  ;  annoyance  of  William. 

Act  for  the  resumption  of  forfeited  Irish  estates,  aimed  at  Wil- 
liam's Dutch  favorites;  the  bill  was  fastened  to  a  bill  of  supply. 

Act  for  preventing  the  growth  of  papacy ;  all  persons  refusing  to 
take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  forfeited  their 
estates  for  life.  Catholic  school-teachers  and  priests  were 
liable  to  imprisonment  for  life  (repealed  1778). 

1700,  March.    Miserable  end  of  Darien  settlement  (founded  1698). 

1700,  April.     Somers  dismissed  from  o£Bce.    Bombardment  of  Co- 

penhagen by  Rooke. 
July.    Death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  last  of  Anne's  children. 

1701,  Feb.  6^une  24.    Fifth  parliament  of  'William  m.    Tories 

in  the  majority.  Robert  Harley,  speaker.  Portland,  Somers, 
Oxford  (Russell),  Halifaa,  impeached  (April-June). 

Earl  of  Marlborough  commandeivin-ehief  of  the  English  forces. 
Jone  12, 1701.    Act  of  settlement. 

The  crown  was  settled  on  Sophia,  princess  of  Hanovery  grand* 
daughter  of  James  I.,  and  her  issue. 
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The  sovereigiu  of  Great  Britain  should  be  Protestant  and  not  leave 
the  kinsdom  without  consent  of  parliament ;  the  country  should 
not  be  involyed  in  war  for  the  defence  of  the  foreign  possessions  of 
the  sovereigns  ;  no  foreigner  should  receive  a  grant  from  the  crown, 
or  hold  office,  civil  or  xmlitaiy  ;  ministers  should  be  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  their  sovereigns  ;  judges  should  hold  office  for  life  unless 
guilty  of  misconduct. 

1701,  Sept.  7.    The  grand  allianoe,  p.  991. 

Sept.  16.    Death  of  James  XL     James  Edward  proclaimed  king  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  by  Louis  XIV. 

1701,  Dec.  30-1702,  July  2.    Sixth  parliament  of  V^ilUam  m. 

Attainder  of  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales.    Oath  of  abjura- 
tion. 

1702,  March  8.    Death  of  'William  m. 

Chief  authors  of  this  period :  Sir  Thomas  Broume  (1605-1682)  ; 
John  Bunyan  (1628-1688);  Daniel  Defoe  (1661-1731);  John  Dryden 
(1631-1700)  ;  Edward  Hyde,  earl  of  Clarendon  (1608-1674)  ;  John 
Lodce  (163^1704);  John  Milton  (1608-1674);  Isaac  Newton  (1643- 
1727).  (See  p.  4SS,) 

§  6.    INDIA.  {See  p.  SH-) 

1658-1707.    Aurangzeb,  Mughal  emperor. 

The  first  years  of  Aurangzeb's  reicp  were  occupied  in  subdu- 
ing and  putting  to  death  his  brothers.  When  freed  from  their  ri- 
Tidry  he  took  up  the  conquest  of  the  Deccan.  Btdar,  Ahmednagavy 
Ellichpur,  he  had  conquered  while  his  father  reigned.  For  twenty- 
five  years  his  generals  warred  unsuccessfully  against  Bij^pur  and  Gol- 
conda,  but  when  Aurangzeb  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
those  kingdoms  quickly  fell.  Biidpur  and  Gdconda  were  annexed  to 
the  Mughal  empire  in  1688.     It  was  not  with  the  Muhammedan 

Sowers  alone  that  Aurangzeb  had  to  contend  ;  a  new  power,  the  Hin- 
n  kingdom  of  the  Mahrattaa,  had  arisen  in  the  Deccan.  It  was 
founded  by  a  union  of  Hindu  tribes  of  the  Deccan  under  Sivaji 
(1627-1680),  son  of  a  Mahratta  soldier  of  fortune  who  had  fought 
under  the  Deccan  kingdoms  aeunst  the  Mughals.  Sivaji,  by  alter- 
nately levying  tribute  on  the  Deccan  kingdoms  and  assisting  them 
against  the  Mughals,  raised  the  Mahratta  confederacy  to  be  the 
ruling  power  in  the  Deccan.  In  1664  he  assumed  the  title  of  BAjL 
He  carried  on  a  war  with  Aurangzeb,  who  captured  and  killed  his 
son  Sambhaji  (1680-1689),  and  imprisoned  his  grandson  Sahu,  until 
his  own  death,  1707.  Aurangzeb,  however,  was  far  from  subduing 
the  confederacy,  which  had  driven  him  almost  to  despair  at  the  time  oi 
his  death  ;  the  emperor  was  not  more  successful  in  Assam  Q662),  nor 
against  the  revolted  Rajput  states  in  the  w^st  (1677-1681)  where  he 
ravaged  Jaipur^  Jodhpur,  and  Uddipur  without  subduing  them. 

Aurangzeb's  total  revenue  amounted  to  eiehty  million  pounds. 
1661.    Bombay  ceded  to  England  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  Catherine 
of  Braganza,  but  it  was  not  delivered  until  1665.    In  1668  it 
was  granted  to  the  East  India  Company. 
1670.    Foundation  of  the  Danish  East  InoUa  Company. 
168L    Bengal  separated  from  Madras. 
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1686.  Foundation  of  Calcutta. 

1687.  Seat  of  western  presidency  transferred  to  Bombay. 

{See  p,  U^,) 

§7.    CHINA.  (8eep,S5o.) 

1661-1721.    Kang-he 

conquered  Thibet  and  Formosa  and  carried  on  war  with  Russia 
(1684-1689^.  His  reign  was  renowned  for  wise  administration  and 
for  the  cultivation  of  science  and  literature.  French  and  English  set- 
tled at  Canton,  (Seep,  J^,) 


B.    The  eighteenth  oenttuy  to  the  French  Revolution. 
§  1.    WAR  OF  THE  SPANISH  SUCCESSION.! 

1701-1714.  ^^  ^'  ^^^'  ^^'^ 

The  family  relations  which  led  to  the  war  will  he  made  clear 
by  the  following  genealogical  table. 

Philip  III.,  king  of  Spain,  f  1621. 
Anna,  m.  Philip  lY.  Maria  Anna. 


Louis  XIII. 


m.  Ferdinand  HL 


Louis  XIV.  s  Maria  Theresa.   Oharies  H.   Margaret  Theresa  «  Iieopold  I. 

t  1700.  I 

Loois  the  dauphin.  Maria  Antoinette,  m. 

Max.  Emmanuel  of 
Bavaria. 
Philip  or  AnJou,  I 

as  king  of  Spain,  Philip  V.  Joseph  Ferdinand. 

electoral  prince  of  Bavaria. 

Leopold  I.  had,  besides  his  daughter  Maria  Antomette^  two  sons:  by 
his  second  marriage,  Joseph  I.,  emperor  from  1705-1711 ;  by  his  third 
marriage,  Charlea  VI.,  emperor  from  1711-1740. 

Charles  IL,  king  of  Spain,  was  childless ;  the  extinction  of  the 
Spanish  house  of  Hapsburg  in  the  near  future  was  certain  ;  hence  the 
question  of  the  Spanish  succession  formed  the  chief  occupation  of  all 
me  European  cabinets  since  the  Peace  of  Ryswick.  The  question  had 
two  aspects:  a.  The  legal,  according  to  which  there  were  three  claim- 
ants: 1.  Louia  XTV.,  at  once  as  son  of  the  elder  dau^ter  of  Philip  IIL 
and  husband  of  the  elder  ^ughter  of  Philip  IV .  The  solemn  renun- 
ciations of  both  princesses  were  declared  null  and  void  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris.  2.  Leopold  I.,  the  representative  of  the  Crerman  line 
of  Hapsburg,  as  son  of  the  youncr^  daughter  of  Philip  III.,  and  husband 
of  the  younger  daughter  of  Phiup  IV.  Both  princesses  had  expressly 
reserved  their  right  of  inheritance.    3.  The  electoral  prince  of  Ba- 

1  SohlOBser:  Oeackichte  des  18  JahrhundertsfV.  Noorden:  Europ&ucht 
Getch,  im  18  Jakrhundert,  vols.  I.  and  II. 
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varia,  as  great-grandson  of  Philip  IV^  and  grandson  of  the  younger 
sister  of  the  present  possessor,  Charles  IL  h.  The  political  aspect  with 
regard  to  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  ;  in  consideration  of  which 
the  naval  powers,  England  and  Holland,  would  not  permit  the  crown 
of  the  great  Spanish  monarchy  to  be  united  with  the  French,  or  to 
be  worn  by  the  ruler  of  the  Austrian  lands.  On  this  account  Leopold 
I.  claimed  the  Spanish  inheritance  for  his  second  son  Charles  only, 
while  Louis  XIV;'s  claim  was  urged  in  the  name  of  his  second  grand- 
son, Philip  ofAnjou. 
1698.    First  trea^  of  partitioii. 

Oct  11.  Spain^  Indies^  and  the  Netherlands  to  the  electoral  prince  of 
Bavaria;  Naples  and  SieUv,  seaports  in  Tuscanv,  and  the  prov- 
inoe  of  Guipuzooa^  to  the  dauphin ;  the  duchy  of  Milan,  to  arch- 
duke Charles. 

The  negotiations  of  the  powers  in  regard  to  the  succession,  and  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  piurtition  without  the  participation  of  Charles 
IL,  provoked  that  monarch. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  monarchy  he  made  the  prince 
elector  of  Bavaria,  then  seven  years  old,  sole  heir  of  the  whole  inheri- 
tance ;  a  settlement  to  which  the  naval  powers  agreed. 
1699  (Feb.  6).  Sudden  death  of  the  prince  elector.  New  intrigues 
of  France  (JSarcovrt  ambassador.  Cardinal  Portocarrero)  and 
Austria  at  Madrid,  while  both  parties  were  negotiating  a  new  treaty 
of  partition  with  the  naval  powers. 

1700.    Second  trea^  of  partitioii. 

Mar.  13.    Spam  and  the  Indies  to  archduke  Charles ;  Naples  and  Sicily 

and  the  duchy  of  Lorraine  to  the  dauphin  ;  MHan  to  the  duke 

of  Lorraine  in  exchange. 
Finally  Charles  IL,  although  originally  more  inclined  to  the  Aus- 
trian succession,  signed  a  new  will,  making  Louis'  grandson,  Philip  of 
Anjou,  heir.    Immediately  afterwards 

1700.  Charles  IL  died. 

Nov.  1.  Louis  XIV.  soon  decided  to  follow  the  will  rather  than 
the  treaty  with  England.  The  duke  of  Anjou  was  proclaimed 
as  Philip  v.,  and  started  for  his  new  kingdom.  (^  II  n*y  a  plus  de 
PyrindesJ*)  Death  of  James  II.,  1701 ;  Louis  recognized  his  son  as 
kmg  of  England. 

1701.  Orand  Allianoe  of  the  naval  powers  with  the  emperor 
Sept.  7.    Leojpold  L,  for  the  purpose,  at  first,  of  securing  the  Spaiiish 

possessions  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  Italy  for  the  Austrian 
house,  while  France  allied  herself  with  the  dukes  of  Savoy  and  Man- 
tua^  the  electors  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne.  The  other  estates  of  the 
empire,  especiaUv  Prwsia,  joined  the  emperor.  Portugal  afterwards 
joined  the  grand  alliance,  and  in  1703  Savoy  did  likewise,  deserting 
France. 

Three  men  were  at  the  head  of  the  grand  alliance  against  France  : 
Bngene,  prince  of  Savoy,  imperial  general;  Marlborough,  English 
general,  formerly  John  Churchill;  A.  Heinaius,  after  the  death  of 
William  III.,  1702,  pensionary  of  Holland. 

Spain,  the  real  object  of  the  war,  had  but  little  importance  in  the 
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campaigns,  the  chief  seat  of  war  being  Italfff  the  Netherlands^  and 
Germany. 

PhiHp  of  Anjou  was  reoogmzed  in  Spain  as  king  PMUp  V.  His 
strongest  support  was  in  Castile. 

1701.  Commencement  of  the  war  by  Eugene^ 8  invasion  of  Italy. 
Victory  over  Catinat  at  Carpi^  over  ViUeroi  at  CfUari ;  the  let- 
ter was  captured  at  Cremona  (1702). 

Eugene  and  Vendome  fought  a  drawn  battle  at  Lwssara  (1702), 
after  which  the  French  had  ijfie  advantage  in  Italy  until  1706. 

1702.  March  8.    Death  of  William  III.    Aiine,  queen  of  £ngland. 

1703.  The  Bcumrians  invaded  Tyrol,  but  were  repulsed.  Eugene 
went  to  Germany,  along  the  Rhine.    Marlborough  invaded  the 

Spanish  Netherlands.    The  archduke  Charles  landed  in  Portugaly  and 
invaded  Catalonia,    The  English  captured  Gibraltar  (1704). 

1703.  Victory  of  the  French  under  Villars  at  HochstcUit  over  the  Ba- 
varians. 

1704.  Battle  of  Hdchst&dt  and  Blindheizn  (Blenheim), 
Aug.  13.     (between  Ulm  and  Donamworth),  Bavarians  and  Frendi 

(TaUard)  defeated  by  Bagene  and  Marlborough. 

1705.  Leopold  I.  died.     His  son,  Joseph  I.,  emperor. 

1706.  Charles  conquered  Madrid  but  held  it  for  a  short  time  only. 

1706,  May  23.  Victory  of  Marlborough  at  Bamillies  over 
VilleroL    Submission  of  Brussels^  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Ostend,  etc. 

Sept  7.    Victory  of  Eugene  at  Turin, 

over  Marsin  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  with  help  of  the  Prus^ 
sians  under  Leopold  of  Dessau,  Submission  of  all  Lombardy. 
Charles  III.  proclaimed  at  Milan.  The  French  permanenUy 
excluded  from  Italy. 

1708,  Jaly  11.  Victory  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene  at 
Oudenarde  over  Vendome  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 
Siege  and  surrender  of  Lille.    Severe  winter  in  France^ 

Negotiations  for  peace.  Demands  of  the  allies :  surrender  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  to  Charles  of  Austria,  and  of  the  border  fortresses 
of  the  Netherlands  to  the  Hollanders  ;  restoration  of  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  empire  and  the  emperor  to  the  state  prescribed  in  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  i.  e.  the  cession  of  Strasburg,  Brisach,  etc.  Eng^ 
land  insisted  on  the  recognition  of  Anne  and  the  Protestant  succes- 
sion (p.  388)  and  the  banishment  of  the  Fjretender.  These  terms  Louis 
was  willing  to  accept,  but  when  the  demand  was  added  that  he  should 
drive  his  grandson  from  Spain  with  French  weapons,  it  was  too  much. 
The  negotiations  were  broken  off,  Louis  made  a  successful  appeal  to 
the  people  of  France,  and  the  war  was  continued. 

1709.  The  French  were  again  humbled  by  the  victory  of 
Sept.  11.    Eugene  and  Marlborough  at  Malplaquet  over 

Yillars.  The  bloodiest  battle  of  the  war.  The  allies  lost  20,000 
men.  New  approaches  on  the  part  of  Louis.  Capture  of  Douai, 
Mons,  etc.  (1710).  In  Spain  Fhilip,  by  the  aid  of  Yenddme, 
had  the  advantage  of  Charles.    The  Spanish  people  favored 
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Philip.  Renewal  of  the  negotiAtioiis  at  Gertruydenburg.  Louis 
offered  to  pay  subsidized  troops  agaiust  his  grandson.  The  al- 
lies demanded  that  he  should  send  his  armies  against  Philip. 
Renewal  of  the  war.  Victories  of  Venddme  over  the  English 
(Brihuega,  1710)  and  the  imperialists  (VaUa-viciosa,  in  Spain). 
ITlOy  Aug.  Fall  of  the  VThig  ministry  in  England,  and  accession 
of  the  enemies  of  Marlborough. 

1711.  Death  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  whereby   Charles  became 
heir  of  all  the  Austrian  possessions,  so  that  the  monarchy  of 

Charles  V.  would  have  been  restored  had  the  Spanish  inheritance 
also  devolved  upon  him.  These  events  completely  altered  all  the 
political  relations,  in  favor  of  Louis  XIV. 

Marlborough  removed  from  command,  the  Grand  Alliance  dis- 
solved, preliminaries  of  peace  between  England  and  France.  Death 
of  the  dauphin,  of  Adelaide  of  Savoy,  her  husband  and  their  son, 
the  duke  ot  Brittany. 

1712.  Victory  of  the  French  commander  Villars  at  Denain  over  lord 
Albermarle.    Recapture  of  Douai,  Le  Quesnoy,  and  Bauchain. 

Opening  of  the  congress  at  Utrecht.    Each  of  the  allies  pre- 
sented his  demands  separately.    Dissensions  between  the  allies 
caused  the  conclusion  of  separate  treaties  of  peace^  which  are  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  the 

1713.  Pe€M5e  of  Utrecht. 
April  11. 

1.  England  :  Recognition  of  the  Protestant  succession  in  England; 
confirmation  of  the  permanent  separation  of  the  crowns  of  rVance 
and  Spain,  France  ceded  to  England  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia 
rAcadia),  and  Hudson  Bay  territory;  Spain  ceded  to  England 
UibraUary  the  island  of  Minorca,  and  the  Asiento,  or  contract  for  sup- 
plying the  Spanish  colonies  with  African  slaves. 

2.  Holland  :  Surrender  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  to  the  republic 
of  Holland,  in  order  that  they  should  be  delivered  to  the  Austrians, 
after  the  conclusion  of  a  Barrier  Treaty,  in  regard  to  the  fortresses 
aloufi^  the  French  border  from  Fumes  to  Namur,  which  were  to  be 
garrisoned  by  the  Dutch.  LiUe  restored  to  France.  Demolition  of 
uie  fortifications  of  Dunkirk. 

3.  Savoy  received  the  island  of  Sicily  as  a  kingdom,  and  an  ad- 
vantageous change  of  boundary  in  Upper  Italy,  renounced  its  claims 
upon  Spain,  reserving,  however,  its  right  of  iidieritance  in  case  the 
house  of  Bourbon  should  become  extinct  (p.  397). 

4.  Prossia  received  recognition  of  the  royal  title,  and  possession  of 
Neuch&tel  and  the  upper  quarter  of  Quddres.  Prussia's  claim  upon  the 
principality  of  Orange  on  the  Rhdne,  was  transferred  to  France. 

5.  Portugal  obtained  a  correction  of  boundaries  in  South  America. 
Philip  V.  (founder  of  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  Bourbons)  was 

lecognized  as  king  of  Spain  and  the  colonies. 

Reservations  in  the  peace:  1.  for  the  emperor,  the  possession  of  the 
appanages  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  the  Netherlands,  Milan,  Naples^ 
Sardinia,  but  not  Sicily  ;  2.  for  the  empire  the  status  quo  of  Uie  peace 
of  Ryswick,  only. 
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The  emperor  and  the  empire  continued  the  war.  Unsuccessful 
campaign  of  Eugene,  who  was  wretchedly  supported  (1713).  Lat^ 
dctu  and  Freiburg  taken  by  ViUan,  After  these  losses  the  emperor 
concluded  peace  with  France,  in  his  own  name  at  Rastadt^  in  that  of 
the  empire  at  Baden  (in  Switzerland). 

1714.  Peetoe  of  Bajstadt  and  Baden. 

March-Sept. 

Austria  took  possession  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  after  the 
Barriere  for  Holland  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  retained  NapUe^ 
Sardinia^  and  Milan,  which  she  had  already  occupied.  For  the  empire : 
ratification  of  the  peace  of  Ryswiok  ;  the  electors  of  Bavaria  and 
Cologne  who  had  been  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  were  rein- 
stated in  their  lands  and  dignities.  Landau  was  left  m  the  hands  of 
France. 

No  peace  between  Spain  and  the  emperor,  who  did  not  recognize 
the  Bourbons  in  Spain.  (See  p.  ^140 

§  S.    THE  NORTHERN  WAR. 

1700-1721. 

1689-1725.  Peter  I.  the  Ghreat,  Czar  of  Russia  (p.  374). 

1697-1718.  Charles  XII.,  king  of  Sweden. 

In  character  the  two  monarchs  formed  a  strong  contrast:  both  were 
of  unusual  ability  and  power,  but  Peter,  though  passionate  and  of 
irregular  life,  was,  in  his  political  actions,  goyemed  by  reason  and  calm 
reflection.  Charles,  in  nis  private  life  passionless  and  of  rigid  mor- 
ality, was  under  the  control  of  passion  and  senseless  obstinacy  in  all 
public  relations.  The  steady  purpose  of  Peter,  who  civilized  his  sub- 
jects by  force,  made  Russia  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe, 
Charles'  blind  obstinacy  caused  the  decline  of  Sweden's  power. 

The  caiiaes  of  the  northern  war  were  :  1,  the  firm  determination 
of  Peter  to  make  Russia  a  naval  power,  and  to  get  possession  of  the 
harbors  of  the  Baltic  ;  2,  the  attempt  of  Augustus  if.,  elector  of  Sax- 
ony and  king  of  Poland,  to  unite  Livonia  with  Poland  (Pathul)  ;  3,  the 
quarrel  between  Frederic  IV,,  kinc^  of  Denmark,  and  tiie  dukeofHcl' 
ttein-GoUorp,the  early  friend  and  brother-in-law  of  Charles  Xtl. 

The  youthf  ulness  of  Charles,  who  had  assumed  the  care  of  gov- 
ernment at  the  age  of  fifteen,  led  all  three  monarchs  to  think  it  an 
easy  task  to  regain  possession  of  those  lands  which  Sweden  had 
taken  from  them.  Secret  alliance  of  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Saxony 
against  Sweden. 

The  war  opened  with  an  invasion  of  Schleswig  by  the  Danes,  while 
the  Saxons  attacked  Livonia.  Unexpected  landing  of  Charles  XII. 
in  Zicaland ;  he  threatened  Copenhagen  and  extorted  from  the  Danes 
the 

1700  (Aug.).  Peaoe  of  TravendaL 

1.  Indemnification  of  the  duke  of  Holstein.    2.  Denmark  promised 
to  abstain  from  hostilities  against  Sweden  for  the  future. 
Meantime  the  Saxons  were  besieging  Riga  (in  Livonia)  in  vain, 
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wbile  Peter  was  besie&png  Narva  (in  IngermanrUand)  with  like  result. 
Landing  of  Charles  XlL  with  8,000  men  and  brilliant 

1700.  Victory  of  Narva, 

Nov.  30. 

oyer  the  Russians.  Charles's  hatred  of  Augustus  led  him  to 
neglect  his  more  dangerous  opponent,  the  Czar,  and  to  seek  revenge 
upon  the  king  of  Pomnd.  Meeting  and  closer  alliance  of  Augustus 
and  Peter.    Charles  crossed  the  Diina  and 

1701.  defeated  the  Saxons  at  Riga,     Charles  invaded  Lithuania. 
The  republic  of  Poland  was  drawn  into  the  war ;  alliance  of 

the  party  of  the  Sapiehas  with  the  Swedes.    The  city  of  Warsaw  su^ 
renderea  at  the  first  sununons. 

Victory  of  Charles  XII.  over  the  Poles  and  Saxons  at  Klissow 
(1702)  and  at  PuUusk  (1703).  Charles  rejected  all  overtures  of 
peace,  caused  Augustus  to  be  deposed  by  that  party  among  the  Poles 
which  had  joined  him  and  his  adherent,  the  Woiwod 

1704-1709.    StaniBlaoB  LesczixiBki  to  be  elected  king. 

Meanwhile  Peter  had  founded  his  capital,  St.  Petersburg,  in  the 
marshes  of  the  Neva  (1703),  and  captured  Narva  (1704). 

Continuance  of  the  war  in  Poland  and  Lithuania.  Victonr  of 
Charles  at  Punitz  (1704  Schulenburg's  masterly  retreat)  and  of  his 
general  Rhenskj&ld  at  Fraustadt  (1706).  Charles  invaded  Saxony 
and  compelled  Augustus  to  sign  the 

1706.    Peace  of  Altranat&dt  (near  Leipzig). 

1.  Augustus  II.  abdicated  the  Polish  crown,  recognized  Stanislaus 
LesczinsH  as  king  of  Poland,  and  sent  him  a  written  expression  of 
eood  wilL  2.  Augustus  abjured  his  alliance  with  the  Czar,  and 
delivered  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  latter,  Pathd,  to  Charles  who 
had  him  executed  with  cruelty.  3.  Saxony  furnished  provisions  and 
pay  for  the  Swedish  army  during  the  winter. 

In  Sept.,  1707,  Charles  took  the  field  against  Peter,  who  had  well 
employed  the  interval  in  making  conquests  and  establishing  hispower 
on  the  Baltic,  and  in  forming  a  trained  and  veteran  army. '  The  ap- 
proach to  Moscow  cut  off  Dv  devastation  of  the  country.  Charles 
allowed  himself  to  be  misled  by  the  Cossack  hetman  Mazeppaj  who 
had  deserted  Peter,  crossed  the  Dnieper  (1708)  into  the  Ukraine. 
Futile  siege  of  PvUowa.  Peter  hastened  to  raise  the  siege  and 
by  force  of  numbers  completely  defeated  the  Swedes,  who  were 
exhausted  by  long  marches  and  lack  of  food,  in  the 
1709,  July  8.    Battle  of  Pultowa, 

which  established  Peter's  new  creations  on  a  firm  basis,  and 
destroyed  at  one  blow  the  ascendency  of  Sweden.     The  Swedish 
army  was  completely  broken  up,  and  a  large  part  of  it  captured. 
Charles  took  refuge  with  the  Turks. 
1709-1714.    Chanes  XII.  in  Turkey,  endeavoring  to  induce  the  Porto 

to  declare  war  against  Peter.     He  was  successful  in  1711. 
Peter,  allied  with  ^^  princes  of  (he  Moldau,  crossed  the  Dniester,  wais 
surrounded  on  the  Pruth,  and  was  obliged  to  buy  the 
1711.    Peace  of  the  Pruth  from  the  Turks  by  bribery,  upon  the 

advice  of  his  wife  Catherine, 
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1.  Azojf  given  back  to  the  Porte.  2.  The  king  of  Sweden  allowed 
to  return  to  his  realm  unmolested. 

Charles  XII.,  indignant  at  this  peace,  refused  to  depart,  and  for 
three  years  more  misused  the  patience  and  hospitality  of  the  Turks 
at  Bender^  Bessarabia,  now  belonging  to  Russia,  and  in  Demotiha. 
Senseless  defense  of  his  camp  against  a  whole  army,  when  the  at- 
tempt was  made  to  force  his  departure  (1713).  Meantime  his  enemies 
were  making  good  use  of  ^e  time.  Augustus  II.  drove  king  Stanis- 
laus from  Poland  ;  the  Danes  tried  to  reconquer  the  southern  prov- 
inces of  Sweden,  but  were  repulsed.  Peter  the  Great  occupied  all  of 
Livonia,  Estkonia,  IngermanrUand,  Carelia,  Finland,  The  Convention 
of  the  Hague  (1710),  in  order  to  keep  the  war  away  from  the  (jerman 
boundaries,  had  established  the  neutrality  of  all  the  Crennan  provinces 
of  Sweden,  as  well  as  of  Schleswig  and  Jutland.  Charles  Xll.,  how- 
ever, having  from  his  retreat  in  Turkey  protested  a^inst  this  treaty, 
the  Danes  took  Schleswig  away  from  the  duke  of  Holstein-Grottorp, 
and  conquered  the  Swedish  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden  (1712), 
which  they  afterwards  (1715)  sold  to  Hanover  upon  condition  that 
that  state  should  take  part  in  the  war  against  Sweden.  The  Swedish 
general  Stenbock  defeated  the  Danes  and  burnt  Altona,  but  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Russians  at  T&nningen  (1713).  The  Danes  and  Poles 
invaded  Pommerania,  the  Prussians  occupied  Stettin, 

1714.    Charles  XII.  at  last  returned  to  his  kingdom.    Adventuroua 
journey  through  Hungary  and  Crermany.     The  king  reached 

StraUimd.    Alliance  between  Prussia,  Saxony,  Denmark,  Hanover, 

Russia,  against  Sweden.    Stralsund   and  with  it  all  Pomerania  lost 

(1715),  Wismar  soon  captured  also  (1716). 

1716.    Peter  I,  made  a  journey  to  Denmark,  Holland,  France. 

Charles  XII.  negotiated  with  Peter   I.  through  Baron  von 

G&rz,  who,  in  spite  of  the  hatred  borne  him  by  the  Swedish  nobles, 

was  placed  in  control  of  the  internal  administration  of  Sweden. 

Three  expeditions  of  the  Swedes  to  Norway  ;  on  the  third, 

1718.  Charles  XII.  waa  shot  in  front  of  Friedrichshall,  prob- 

Dec.  11.    ably  by  an  assassin. 

After  limits  had  been  set  on  the  royal  power  in  the  interests  of  the 
royal  council,  Charles's  nephew  was  passed  over,  and  his  youngest 
sister, 

1719.  Ulrica  Eleanora,   raised  to  the  throne.     She  soon 
placed  the  control  of  the  government  in  the  hands  of  her 

husband, 

1720-1751.    Frederio  of  Hesse-Cassel. 

Execution  of  the  Baron  von  G&rz,  Charles's  intimate.  The  north- 
em  war  was  ended  by  a  series  of  treaties  concluded  at  Stockholm  and 
Friedrichsburg. 

1.  With  Hanover  (1719),  which  retained  Bremen  and  Verden,  and 
paid  Sweden  one  million  thalers.  2.  With  Pniasia  (1720),  which 
received  Stettin,  western  Pomerania  as  far  as  the  Peene,  the  islands 
of  Wollin  and  tlsedom,  and  paid  two  million  thalers.    3.  With  Den- 
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mark,  which  restored  all  its  conquests.  In  letom  Sweden  paid 
600,000  rix  dollars,  gave  up  its  freedom  from  custom  duties  in  the 
Sound  and  abandoned  the  duke  of  Holstein-GoUorpy  whom  Denmark 
deprived  of  his  share  of  Schleswig.  4.  With  Poland  the  truce  of 
1719  was  continued. 

1721.    Aug.  30.    Pectce  of  Nystadt  between  Sweden  and 
Russia. 

1.  Sw^eden  ceded  to  Russia,  Livorda,  Esthonia,  Ingemumnland,  part 
of  Cardia,  and  a  number  of  islands,  among  others  Oesel,  Dagd,  2. 
RnsBia  restored  Firdand  and  paid  two  million  rix  dollars. 

{See p,  409) 
§  8.    GERMANT.  {Seep.  S7iS,) 

1705-1711*   Joseph  I.,  son  of  Leopold.    He  was  sacceeded 

by  his  brother 

1711-1740.  Charles  VI., 

War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  p.  390. 

1713-1740.  Frederic  W^illiam  I.,  son  of  Frederic  I.,  king  of  Prus- 
sia, by  wise  economy,  a  military  severity,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  formidable  army,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  power  of 
Prussia.  Maintenance  of  a  standing  army  of  83,000  men,  with  a 
population  of  two  and  a  lialf  million  mhabitaots.  Prince  Leopold  of 
A^ialt-Dessau  ("  the  old  Dessauan  "). 

1714-1718.  War  of  Turks  with  Venice,  and  after  1716  with  the 
emperor.  Easy  conquest  of  Morea  by  the  Turks ;  the  Vene- 
tians, however,  kept  Corju.  In  Hungary  the  war  was  brilliantly  con- 
dnoted  b^  piince  Xhigene.  Victory  of  Peterwardein  (1716). 
Victory,  siege,  and  capture  of  Belgrade  (1717). 

1718.    July  21.    Peace  of  Fassarowitz  (Posharevoatz), 

1.  Austria  received  the  Banat  of  Temetvar,  a  part  of  Servia, 
with  Belgrade  and  Little  Wallachia.  2.  Venice  retained  her  con- 
quests in  Dalmatia,  but  ceded  Morea  to  the  Porte. 

The  seizure  of  Sardinia  (1717)  and  Sicily  ^1718)  by  Spain,  where 
Elizabeth  of  Parma,  the  second  wife  of  PhiLp  V.,  and  her  favorite 
the  minister  and  cardinal  AlberorUj  were  planning  to  re^un  the 
Spanish  appanages  lost  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  brought  about  the 

1718.    Quadruple  alliance  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Peace  of 

Aug.  2.  Utrecht,  between  France,  England,  the  emperor,  and  (since 

1719)  the  Republic  of  Holland, 

After  a  short  war  and  the  fall  of  Alberoni,  who  went  to  Rome 

(f  1752),  the  agreements  of  the  quadruple  alliance  were  executed  in 

1720.  1.  Spain  evacuated  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  made  a  renuncia^ 
tion  of  the  appanages  forever,  in  return  for  which  the  em- 
peror recognized  the  Spanish  Bourbons.  2.  Savoy  was  obliged  to 
exchange  Swily  (p.  393)  for  Sardinia,  After  this  time  the  dukes  of 
Savoy  called  themselves  kings  of  Sardinia. 

The  emperor  Charles  VI.  was  without  male  offspring.  His  prin- 
cipal endeavor  throughout  his  whole  reign  was  to  secure  the  various 
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lands  which  were  miited  under  the  sceptre  of  Anstria  against  division 
after  his  death.  Hence  he  established  an  order  of  succession  under 
the  name  of  the 

Pragmatio  Sauotion, 

which  decreed  that:  1.  The  lands  belonging  to  the  Austrian  empire 
should  be  indivisible ;  2.  That  in  case  miue  heirs  should  fail,  tiiey 
should  devolve  upon  Charles's  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
Maria  Theresa,  and  their  heirs  according  to  the  law  of  primogeni- 
ture ;  3.  In  case  of  the  extinction  of  this  fine  the  daughters  of  Joseph 

1,  and  their  descendants  were  to  inherit. 

To  secure  the  assent  of  the  various  powers  to  this  pragmatic  sanc- 
tion was  the  object  of  numerous  diplomatic  negotiations.  A  special 
alliance  between  Austria  and  Spain  (1725),  in  regard  to  this  measure, 
produced  the  alliance  of  Herrenhausen,  in  the  same  year,  between 
jEngland,  France^  and  Prussia  in  opposition.  Prussia  soon  withdrew 
from  the  alliance  and  joined  Austria  by  the  Treaty  of  Wusterhausen, 
The  alliance  between  Austria  and  Spain  was  also  oi  short  duration. 

1733-1735.     War  of  the  Polish  Sucoession,  after   the 
death  of  Augustas  11. 

Cause  :  The  majority  of  the  Polish  nobles,  under  the  influence  of 
France,  elected  Stanislaus  Lescsinski,  who  had  become  the  father- 
in-law  of  Louis  X  v.,  king,  a  second  time.  Russia  and  Austria  in- 
duced a  minority  to  choose  Augustus  m.,  elector  of  Saxony  (son  of 
Augustus  II.),  and  supported  the  election  by  the  presence  of  troops 
in  Poland.    France,  Spain,  and  Sardinia  took  up  arms  for  Stanislaus. 

The  seat  of  war  was  at  first  in  Itcdy,  where  Milan,  Naples,  and 
Sicily  were  conquered,  and  the  Austrians  lost  everything  except  Milan, 
and  afterwards  on  the  upper  Rhine,  where  the  old  prince  Eugene 
fought  unsuccessfully,  and  Francis  Stephen,  duke  of  Lorraine,  the 
future  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  alone  upheld  the  honor  of  the 
imperial  arms.  Lorraine  occupied  by  the  French.  Kehl  captured 
Preliminaries  of  peace  (1735),  and,  after  long  negotiations, 

1738.    Nov.  18.    Pe6U3e  of  Vienna. 

1.  Stanislaus  Lesczmski  made  a  renunciation  of  the  Polish  throne, 
receiving  as  compensation  the  duchies  of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  which 
at  his  death  should  devolve  upon  France.     Stanislaus  died  1766. 

2.  The  duke  of  Lorraine,  Francis  Stephen,  received  an  indemnifica- 
tion in  Tuscany,  whose  ducal  throne  had  become  vacant  by  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  family  of  Medici,  1737  (p.  416).  3.  Austria  ceded 
Naples  and  Sicily,  the  island  of  Elba  and  the  Stati  degli  Presidi  to 
Spain  as  a  secundogeniture  for  Don  Carlos,  so  that  these  lands  could 
never  be  united  with  the  crown  of  Spain,  receiving  in  exchange 
Parma  and  Piaeenza,  which  Don  Carlos  had  inherited  in  1731  upon 
the  death  of  the  last  Famese,  his  great-uncle.  4.  France  guaranteed 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction. 

1736-1739.  Unsuccessful  war  with  the  Turks  in  alliance  with  Russia 
(p.  411).    By  the  Peace  of  Belgrade  Orsovoa,  Belgrade^ 
Servia,  and  Little  Wallachia  were  restored  to  the  Turks. 
1740,  May.    Death  of  Frederic  William  L  of  Prussia. 
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1740-1786«   Frederio  II.  the  Great  (twenty-eight  yean 
old). 

Bom  in  1712,  received  a  French  education  under  Madame  de 
RocouUes  and  Duhan  de  Janditn;  musical  (Quanz).  After  the  frus- 
tration of  the  projected  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  George  XL 
of  England,  estrangement  between  the  king  and  the  crown  prince. 
Frederic  attempted  flight,  was  captured,  and  sentenced  to  KUstrin  slb 
a  deserter  Tezecution  of  Katte)  where  he  found  employment  in  the 
Chamber  oi  War  and  of  Domain.  Marriage  with  a  princess  of  Bruna- 
wick-Beyem  ^1733).  Correspondence  with  Voltaire,  Residence  at 
Rheinsberg  and  Ruppin  until  1740.  From  his  accession  to  his  death 
he  was  himself  the  ruler. 

1740,  Oct.    With  the  death  of  Charles  VI.  the  male  line 
of  the  HapsburgB  was  extinct.^ 

1740-1780.    Maria  Theresa^ 

queen  of  Bohemia  and  Hunffaiy,  archduchesa  of  Austria, 
etc.,  married  Francis  Stephen  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany  (co-regent). 

1740-1748.    War  of  the  Austriax)  Succession. 

Cauae  :  The  following  claimants  for  the  Austrian  inheritance 
appeared:  1.  Charles  Albert,  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  had  never  rec- 
ognized the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  a  descendant  of  Anna^  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  I,  He  based  his  claim  upon  the  marriaee  con- 
tract of  Anna,  and  will  of  Ferdinand  L,  whereby  the  Austrian  mheri- 
tance  was  (he  claimed)  secured  to  the  descendants  %f  Anna^  in  case 
the  male  descendants  of  her  brother  should  become  extinct.  (The 
original  will,  however,  read,  in  case  the  legitimate  descendants  of  her 
brother  became  extinct.)  2.  Philip  V.,  ^ng  of  Spain,  relying  on  a 
treaty  between  Charles  V,  and  his  brotiber  Ferdinand  on  occasion  of 
the  cession  of  the  Grerman  lands,  and  upon  a  reservation  made  by 
Fhilip  III.  in  his  renunciation  of  the  Grerman  lands.  3.  Augostua  IIZ. 
of  Saxony,  the  husband  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  Joseph  I, 
^  The  claims  advanced  by  Frederic  II.  to  Sk  part  of  Silesia,  and  his  de- 
sire to  annex  the  tohole  of  Silesia  to  his  kingdom,  the  rejection  of  the 
offer  which  he  made  at  Vienna  to  take  the  field  in  favor  of  Austria  if 
his  claims  were  recognized,  brought  about,  before  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  by  the  other  claimants,  the 

1740-1742.    First  Silesian  War." 

Legal  claims  of  Prussia  to  a  portion  o/*  Silesia  :  *  1.  The  princi- 
pality of  Jdgemdorf  yTSs  purchased  m  1523  by  a  younger  branch  of  the 
electoral  line  of  Hohenzollem,  and  the  future  acquisition  of  RatSbor  and 

1  See  the  genealogical  table,  p.  899. 

*  A  supplement  to  the  Prnssian  view  of  the  relations  of  Frederic  and  the  courts 
of  Vienna  and  Paris  will  be  found  in  the  papers  by  the  Due  de  Brogh'e  in 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  published  separately  as  Frederic  II.  and  M<ma 
Theresa, 

•  Molihorn,  Deutsche  StcMts-und  Redittgesehichtef  iv.  §  583. 
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Oppdn  seeored  9i  the  same  time,  by  an  heieditaiy  alliance.  In  1623 
duke  /o^  George  was  plaoed  under  the  ban  by  the  emperor  Ferdi- 
nand IL  (p.  309),  as  an  adherent  of  Frederic  Y.,  the  elector  palatine, 
and  in  spite  of  tiie  Peaoe  of  Westphalia  (p.  316,  B.)  neither  he  nor 
his  heirs  nad  been  reinstated.  2.  The  elector  Joaohim  n.  had  made 
an  hereditary  alliance  in  1537  with  the  duke  of  Liegnitz^  Brieg  and 
Woklauj  which  Ferdinand  I.  had  forbidden  as  kinff  of  Bohemia  and  feu- 
dal superior  of  the  duke.  After  the  eztinction  of  me  ducal  house  (1676) 
Austria  took  possession  of  the  inheritance.  In  1666  Frederic  William^ 
the  Great  Elector,  renounced  the  Silesian  duchies,  in  return  for  the 
cession  of  the  circle  of  Schtmebtu,  Tlie  latter,  however,  was  secured 
to  Austria  by  a  secret  aareemerU  with  the  prince  dector,  and  was  restored 
by  him,  as  elector  Frederic  III.,  in  16d6. 

1740.  Occupation  of  Silesia  by  Frederic's  troops.    Capture  of  Gkh 
gau. 

1741,  April  10.    Victory  of  Mollwitz  {Schoerin). 

1741.  Secret  alliance  of  Nymphexibnrg  ^  against  Austria  concluded 
May.    by  France,  Bavaria,  and  Spain,  afterwards  joined  by  Saxony, 

and  lastly  by  Prussia. 
The  allied  Frendd  (Belle-Isle)  and  Bavarian  army  invaded  Austria 
and  Bohemia.  Prague  taken  in  alliance  with  the  Saxons.  Charles 
Albert  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  archduke  in  Linz,  while 
Frederic  II.  received  homage  in  Silesia.  Charles  Albert  was  elected 
emperor  in  Frankfort  as 

1742-1745.    Charles  VU. 

Meantime  Maria  Theresa  had  gone  to  Hungary.  Diet  at 
Fresburg  ;  enthusiasm  of  the  Hungarian  nobility  ;  *  two  armies  raised; 
alliance  concluded  with  England.  An  Austrian  army  conquered  Ba- 
varia where  Maria  Theresa  received  the  homage  of  Munich;  a  second 
besieged  the  French  in  Prague. 

1742.  The  victory  of  Frederic  at  Czaalan  and  Chotnaits,  and  Maria 
May  17.    Theresa's  desire  to  rid  herself  of  a  dangerous  enemy  led  to 

the  separate 
1742,  June  and  July.  Peace  of  Breslati  and  Berlin  between  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia :  1.  Frederic  withdrew  from  the  alliance 
af^ainst  Maria  Theresa.  2.  Austria  ceded  to  Prussia  upper  and  lower 
Silesia  and  the  county  of  Glatz,  retaining  only  the  principality  of  Teschen 
and  the  southwestern  part  of  the  principalities  of  Neisse,  Troppau, 
and  Jdgemdorf,  the  Oppa  f ormine  the  boundary.  3.  Pmasia  assumed 
the  debt  upon  Silesia  held  by  English  and  Dutch  creditors,  to  the 
amount  of  1,700,000  rix  dollars. 
Austria  prosecuted  the  war  against  the  allies  with  success,  driving 

^  J.  Q.  Droyten,  Abhandlungtn  (zur  neneren  Geschichte)  1876,  claimed  that 
the  document  which  was  published  as  the  Traite  de  Nymphenbourg  was  a 
forgery;  Setiloaaer  and  I^  ▼.  Banke  consider  it  genuine.  Be  that  as  it  may 
it  is  certain  that  new  engagements  (according  to  Flassan,  Hitt.  de  la  dipt.,  a 
formal  Traite  d*aUiance  offensive)  were  entered  into  at  Nvmphenburg  by  Ba- 
varia and  /Vance,  and  also  that  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  France  and 
Spain. 

*  The  truth  of  the  well-known  tale  of  the  exclamation  Moriamur prorege  nos* 
fro  Maria  Theresa  is,  however,  disputed,  on  good  grounds. 
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them  entiielront  of  Bohemia,  in  1742,  and  Bavaria  (;L743);  the/irao^ 
tnatic  army  (English,  Hanoverians,  Hessians),  under  king  Greorge  iL, 
defeated  &e  French  in  the 

1743.  Battle  of  Detttngen.  The  emperor  Charles  VII.  was  a  ref- 
Jane  27.    ogee  in  Frankfort. 

These  Anstrian  successes  and  the  treaties  with  Sardinia  and 
Saxony  in  1743  made  the  king  of  Prussia  anxious  about  his  new  ao- 
quisitions.  He  concluded  a  second  alliance  with  Charles  VII.  and 
France,  and  began  the 

1744-1745.    Seoond  Bilesian  War, 

by  forcing  his  way  throue^h  Saxony  with  80,000  men  ("  impe- 
rial reinforcements  "),  and  invamng  Bohemia.  He  took  Fi^gue,  but, 
deserted  by  the  French,  was  soon  driven  back  into  Saxony,  1744. 

1744.  East  Friesland,  upon  the  extinction  of  the  reigning  house,  fell 
to  Prussia  (p.  368). 

1745.  Alliance  between  Austria^  Saxony,  England,  and  Holland 
Jan.    against  Prussia.    The  French  and  Bavarians  took  Munich. 

Charles  VII.  died  (1745,  Jan,). 

His  son  M'a-giftiiHaw  JoBBph  concludcd  the 
1745,  April.  Separate  Peace  of  FQasen,  with  Austria.  1.  Aub- 
tsla  restored  all  conquests  to  Bavaria.  2.  The  elector  ,of 
Bavaria  surrendered  his  pretensions  to  Austria  and  promised  Francis 
Stephen,  the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  his  vote  at  the  imperial  elec- 
tion. 

The  French  under  marshal  Maurice  of  Saxonv,  son  of  Augustus  II. 
and  the  countess  Aurora  of  Konigsmark,  defeated  the  pragmatie 
army  in  the 

1745>  May  11.    Battle  of  Fontenoy  (Irish  Brigade), 
and  began  the  conquest  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 
Frederic  the  Great  defeated  the   Austrians  and  Saxons  under 
Charles  of  Lorraine  in  the 

1745,  June  4.    Battle  of  Hohenfrledberg,  in  Silesia,  and  the 

Austrians  aloae  in  the 
Sept.  30.    Battle  of  Boor,  in  northeastern  Bohemia. 

By  the  election  of  the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa  as  emperor,  the 

1745'-1806-    House  of  liOrraine-Tuscany  (p.  899)  ac- 
ceded to  the  imperial  throne  in  the  person  of  the  emperor, 

1745-1765.  Franoisl. 

After  a  victory  of  the  Prussian  general,  Leopold  of  Dessau,  over 
the  Saxons  at  Kesseldorf,  Dec.  15,  the 

1745*  Dec.  25.    Peace  of  Dresden  was  concluded  between 
Prossia  and  Austria  (Saxony). 

1.  Ratification  of  the  Peace  of  Breslau  and  Berlin  in  regard  to  the 
possession  of  Silesia.  2.  I^ederlo  II.  recognized  Francis  I,  aa  em- 
peror.   3.  Bazony  paid  Prussia  one  million  rix  dollars. 

After  the  flower  of  the  English  army  had  been  recalled  to  England, 
where  they  were  needed  in  the  contest  with  the  pretenders  (p.  438), 
Marshal  Saze   obtained    at    Raucooz  (1746)    a   second    victory 
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over  the  allies  of  Austria  and  oompleted  the  oonquest  of  the  Auatrian 
Netherhuds. 

At  the  same  tune,  the  naval  war  hetween  France  and  England,  and 
the  war  in  Italy  between  Spawif  Francef  and  Austria,  were  carried  on 
with  yarying  lortune.  Sardinia  had  concluded  peace  with  Austi-ia 
as  early  as  1743.  At  last  the  empress  of  Russia,  EUzabdh  (p.  411), 
loined  the  combatants  as  the  ally  ca  Austria  and  sent  an  army  to  the 
tUdne.    Congress,  and  finally, 


1748,  Oct.    Pea^oe  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

1.  Reciprocal  restoration  of  all  conquests.  2.  Cession  of  Parma, 
Piacenza,  and  Guastalla  to  the  Spanish  Infant,  Don  Philip,  making 
the  second  secundogeniture  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons  in  Itahr. 

The  following  sniaranties  were  giyen  :  that  SUesia  should  belong 
to  Prussia  ;  that  uie  pragmatic  sanction  should  be  sustained  in  Austria; 
that  the  house  of  Hanover  should  retain  the  succession  in  its  Grerman 
states  and  in  Great  Britain. 

Change  in  the  relations  of  European  states  induced  by  the  rise  of 
Prussia  to  the  rank  of  a  great  power.  Envy  between  Prussia  and 
Austria  ;  the  latter  seeing  a  disgrace  in  the  loss  of  Silesia  to  a  smaller 
power,  and  intriguing  for  the  recovery  of  the  lost  province.  Thus 
Degan  the 

1756-1763.    Third  Silesian,  or  Beven  Tears'  War. 

Cause :  Before  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  Maria  Theresa  had 
concluded  a  defenalve  allianoe  with  Frederic's  personal  enemy, 
Elizabeth,  empress  of  Russia  (May,  1746).  Secret  articles  of  tins 
treaty  provided  for  the  reunion  of  Silesia  with  Austria  under  certain 
specified  conditions.  In  Sept.  1750,  George  U.  of  England,  moved 
by  anxiety  for  his  principahty  of  Hanover,  signed  the  main  treaty, 
the  secret  articles  oeing  excented.  Saxony  (minister,  count  Britid) 
signed  the  treaty  unconditionaJily.  Prince  Kaunitz  (until  1753  Aus- 
tnan  ambassador  in  France,  then  chancellor  of  the  empire  in  Vienna) 
succeeded  in  promoting  a  reconciliation  between  the  cabinets  of  Veiv 
sailles  and  Vienna,  and  securing  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour  in  favor 
of  an  Austrian  allianoe.  Formation  of  a  party  inimical  to  the  Prus- 
sian alliance  at  the  French  court. 

Maria  Theresa  and  Kaunitz  induced  England  to  conclude  a  new 
subsidy  treaty  with  Russia  in  1755.  In  June  of  the  same  year,  how- 
ever, hostilities  broke  out  between  England  and  France  in  North 
America  without  any  declaration  of  war.  C(»iflict  at  Newfoundland. 
Dreading  a  French  attack  upon  Hanover,  George  II.  concluded,  in 
January,  1756,  a  treaty  of  neutrality  with  Frederic  at  Westminster, 
which  caused  a  rupture  between  England  and  Russia.  Kaunitz  made 
skillful  use  of  the  indignation  at  Versailles  over  the  treaty  of  West*- 
minster.  In  May,  17^,  conclusion  of  a  defenalve  alliance  between 
FVance  and  Austria,  In  June,  1756,  war  broke  out  between  France 
and  England,  in  Europe. 

Frederic,  well  informed  concerning  the  alliances  of  the  powers,  and 
knowing  that  Russia  and  Fhmce  were  not  in  condition  to  take  the  ot* 
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f ensiye  affainst  him  in  1766,  decided  to  take  his  eneirrien  hr  mrpriae.^ 

1756.  Frederic  invaded  Saxon/  with  67|000  men.  Captiue  ol 
Dresden  (Aug.). 

Oct.  1.     Victory  oyer  the  AastriaoB  at  Lobotitz. 

Surrender  of  18,000  SazonSy  who  were  compelled  to  serve  in 
the  Prussian  army  (Oct.  16). 

1757.  War  declared  upon  Frederic  in  the  name  of  the  empire.  He 
was  threatened  with  the  ban.    Hanover,  Hesse^  Bnmsvnckf  and 

Gotha,  however,  continued  in  alliance  with  Prussia.  Treaty  between 
Austria  and  Russia  (Jan.)  concerning  the  partition  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy.  Offenaive  treaty  between  Austria  and  France  (May), 
also  lookmg  to  the  division  of  Prussia.  Sweden  joined  the  alliance 
against  Fr^eric  upon  receiving  the  province  of  Pommerania,  but  her 
^rt  in  the  war  was  uninmortant.  Alliance  between  Prussia  and 
Fngland  (Jan.  1757)  extended  into  a  subsidy  treaty  (April,  1758). 

1757.  The  Prussians  invaded  Bohemia  in  four  columns. 

May  6.     Victory    of  Frederio  at  Prague  over  the  Austrians. 
Death  of  Bchwerin.    Frederic  besieged  Prague  and  attacked 
Daun,  who  was  coming  to  the  relief. 
June  18.    Defeat  of  Frederio  at  Kollln.    Evacuation  of  Bohemia. 

The  French  reached  the  Weser. 
Jime  26.    Victory  of  the  French  at  Haatenbeck  over  Frederic's 

allies  (duke  of  Cumberland,  second  son  of  Georee  II.). 
Aug.  30.    Victory  of  the  Russians  (Apraxin)  over  we  Prussians 
(Lehwald),  whom  they  outnumbered,  in  the  battle  of  Ghroaa- 
Jftgemdozf.    The  Russians  withdrew  from  Pmsfiia  and  did  not 
utilize  their  victory. 
Sept.  8.    Treaty  of  the  Monastery  of  Zeven  (duke  of  Cumberland 
and  Richelieu),  according  to  which  the  frenoh  occupied  Han- 
over.   The  treaty  was,  however,  rejected  by  the  English  gov- 
ernment. 
Ferdinand,  duke  of  Brunawiok,  brother  of  the  ruling  duke,  re- 
ceived the  command  against  the  French.    A  second  French  army 
under  Soubise  joined  the  imperial  army  with  the  purpose  of  liberating 
Saxony. 

Nov.  5.    Victory  of  Frederic  at  Roaabach  over  the  French  and 

the  imperial  army  (Seydlltz). 
Frederic  led  his  victorious  armv  to  Silesia,  where  the  Austrians 

had  defeated  and  captured  uie  duke  of  Brunewick^Bevem  in 

the 
Nov.  22.    Battle  ofBreslau, 
Dec.  5.    Victory  of   Frederic  at  Leutben  over  the  Austrians 

(Charles  of  Lorraine  and  Daun), 

1758.  Ft»deric  in  Moravia;  unsuccessful  siege  of  Olmittz.  Advance 
of  the  Russians  under  FermoTf  to  join  the  Austrians.  In  the 
west,  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  drove  the  French  back  across  the 
Rhine^  and  defeated  them  in  the 

1  Cf.  A.  Sohftfer,  Guch.  det  Siebemdhrigen  Kritgts^  2  vols.  1867-1874. 
DunokeTj  in  ▼.  Bybels,  Hist.-Zeits,  1868,  and  Xi.  v.  flanke,  Der  Urtprung 
des  siebenjSkrigen  Krieges,  1871. 
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1758^  June  23.  Battle  of  Crefeld.  After  the  oonooest  of  Prus- 
sia as  far  as  the  Mark  the  Russians  advanced.    Bloodj 

Aag.  25.  Victory  of  Frederio  ([SeydUts)  at  Zomdorf  (not  far 
from  jfiTflstrtn)  over  the  Russians. 

Anstriaos  advanced  upon  Lusada.   The  king  hastened  to  the  aid 
of  his  brother  Henry  and  was  defeated  in  the 

Oct  14.  Battle  of  Hoohkirch  (near  BaiUzen)  bv  Daun.  Never^ 
theless  he  maintained  himself  in  Saxony  and  Silesia. 

X759.  Ferdinand  of  Bnumwick  defeated  by  the  French  (duke  of 
Broalie) 

April  13w  In  the  skirmish  of  Bergen  near  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
Broglie  was  joined  by  a  second  French  army  under  Contades, 
but  they  were  both  defeated  by  Ferdinand  in  the 

Aug.  1.    Battle  of  Minden. 

The  Russians  advanced  anew  and  defeated  gtneral  Wedell 

July  23.  (appointed  dictator  by  the  king)  at  Kay.  The  king  wa8 
unable  to  prevent  their  union  with  the  Austrians  under  Loudon. 
Severe 

Ang.  12.  Defeat  of  Frederic  at  Kunersdorf  (Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder)  by  the  Austrians  and  Russians,  who  were  at  first 
defeated.    I)re8den  captured  by  the  imperial  army. 

Nov.  20.  The  Prussian  general  Fink  surrounded  by  Daun  at  Mazen 
and  captured  with  13,000  men. 

1760.  Fouqu^  defeated  and  captured  in  the 

June  23.  Battle  of  Ziandslint,  by  the  Austrians.  Futile  siege  of 
Dresden. 

Aug.  15.    Victory  of  Frederio  at  Piaffendorf  (Liegnitz)  over  the 

Austrians  under  Laudon, 
The  kine  prevented  the  union  of  the  Austrians  and  Russians. 
Oct.    Berlin  surprised  and  burnt  bv  the  Russians  {Tottleben),  who 

retreated  upon  the  approach  of  the  king.    Bloody 

Nov.  3.  Victory  of  Frederio  at  Torgan  (Zietlien)  over  the  ilt^r 
trians  under  Daun, 

1761.  Frederic  encamped  at  Bnnzel'writs  (near  Schweidnitz),  op- 
posite the  united  Austrians  (Laudon)  and  Russians  (Butnrliu), 
who  did  not  venture  on  a  decisive  battle. 

Separation  of  the  united  armies.  Schweidnitz  captured  by  the  Aus- 
trians, Kolberg  by  the  Russians.  Frederic,  who  was  deprived  of  the 
English  subsidies  by  the  accession  of  (jeorge  III.  (1760),  was  in  great 
distress.    The 

1762y  Jan.  5.    Death  of  Elisabeth  of  Rosaia  was  the  salvation  of 

Prussia.    Her  successor  Peter  III.,  an  admirer  of  Frederic, 

concluded 
March  16.    The  truce  of  Stargard  with  Prussia,  and  soon  after  the 
May  5.   Peace  of  St.  Peteraburg  :  Russia  restored  her  conquests  ; 

both  parties  renounced  all  hostile  alliances.    This  peace  caused 

the 
May  22.    Peace  of  Hamburg  with  Sweden  i  status  quo  ante  beUum, 

The  alliance  between  Russia  and  Prussia  was  soon  broken  off 
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bj  the  depoeitioQ  of  Peter  III,  (JvlIj  9).  His  snccesflor,  Catbarine  n., 
f  ecalled  her  troops  from  Frederic's  army  ;  nevertheless  their  inactiv- 
ity upon  the  field  oontributed  to  the 

1762.  Victory  of  Frederic  at  Borkeradorf  (Reiohenbach)  over 
July  21.    the  Austriani  (Dann).    After  Prince  Henry  in  the 

Oct.  29.  Battle  of  Freiberg  had  defeated  the  Austrians  and  the 
imperial  forces,  and  the  preliminaries  of  the  peace  at  Fontaine- 
bleau  (p.  439)  between  England  and  France  had  made  it  certain  that 
the  French  armies  would  be  withdrawn  from  Germany,  Austria  and 
Prussia  concluded  the 

1763.  Pea.oe  of  Hubert(u)8burg. 

Feb.  15.  1.  Ratification  of  the  peace  of  Breslau  and  Berlin,  and  that 
of  Dresden,  t.  e.  Prussia  retained  Silesia.  2.  Prussia  promised 
her  vote  for  tl^e  archduke  Joseph  at  the  election  of  the  king  of  Rome. 
Saxony  (restoration  to  the  status  quo)  and  the  empire  were  included 
in  the  peace. 

Frederic's  endeavors  to  heal  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  war  upon 
his  kingdom.  Distribution  of  the  magazine  stores.  Remission  of 
taxes  for  several  provinces.  Establishment  of  district  banks,  of  the 
BarO:  (1765)  and  the  3fanfiiii«  Company  (1772)  at  Berlin.  Afterwards, 
however,  introduction  of  an  oppressive  finianciaJ  administration;  tobacco 
and  coffee  were  made  government  monopolies. 

DrainiupB  of  the  marshes  alon^  the  Oder,  Werthe,  and  Netze. 
Canal  of  Plauen,  Finow,  and  Brombere. 

Reform  of  the  jurisdiction.  Codilcation  of  the  common  law  by 
grand  chancellor  von  Carmer,  a  part  of  which  was  published  in  1782. 

1765-1790.    Joseph  n.,  emperor, 

for  the  Austrian  lands  oo-refi;ent  only,  with  his  mother  Maria 
Theresa^  until  1780,  and  without  much  influence* 

1778-1779*    War  of  the  Bayarian  SucoeeBion.^ 

Cause:  Extinction  of  the  electoral  house  of  Bavaria  with 
Maximilian  Joseph  (ytll).  Charles  Theodore^  elector  palatine,  the 
legal  heir  of  the  Bavarian  lands,  as  head  of  the  house  of  Wittelshackj 
and  in  consequence  of  various  treaties,  was  persuaded  by  Joseph  II. 
to  recognize  certain  old  claims  of  Austoia  to  lower  Bavaria^  and  a  part 
of  the  upper  Palatinate,  Treaty  of  Vienna  ^1778,  Jan.).  Occupation 
of  lower  fiavaria  by  Austrian  troops.  Charles  Theodore  was  childless; 
his  heir  presumptive  was  Charles  Augustus  Christian,  duke  of  the  pala- 
tinate of  Zweihriicken  (Deux-ponts).  Frederic  II.  opened  secret  ne- 
ffotiations  with  this  wavering  and  irresolute  prince  through  count 
Eustachius  von  G(frz  and  encouraged  him,  under  promise  of  assistance, 
to  make  a  formal  declaration  of  his  rights  against  the  Austrian  claims. 
Saxony  and  Mecldenburg,  also  incited  by  Frederic,  protested  as  heirs 
presumptive  of  a  part  of  the  Bavarian  mheritanoe.  As  direct  nego- 
tiations between  Austria  and  Prussia  were  without  result,  Joseph  and 
Frederic  joined  their  armies,  which  were  already  drawn  up  face  to 
face  on  the  boundary  of  Bohemia  and  Silesia. 
Saxony  allied  with  Prussia.  No  battle  in  this  short  war.  Frederic 
1  Cf.  Manso,  Gesch.  d.  prtuts.  BtaaU  text  dem  ffuberUb.  Friedem. 
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and  prince  Henry  inyaded  Bohemia  (Jii1t»  1778).  Impossibilitj  of 
forcing  Joseph  from  his  strong  position  along  the  np^r  Elbe,  or  of 
getting  around  it.  The  armies  maintained  their  positions  of  obser- 
vation so  long  that  want  began  to  make  itself  felt.  In  the  autumn 
prince  Henry  retired  to  Saxony,  Frederic  to  Silesia.  Unimportant 
skirmishes  along  the  frontier.  A  personal  correspondence  between 
Maria  Theresa  and  Frederic,  commenced  by  the  lormer,  led  in  the 
following  spring,  with  the  help  of  Ruman  and  French  mediation,  to  a 
truce  and  a  congress,  and  soon  after  to  the 

1779»  May.    Pea.oe  of  Tesohen. 

1.  The  treaty  of  Vienna  with  Charles  Theodore  was  abro- 

S;ted.  Auatria  retained  only  the  district  of  the  Inn,  in  Bavaria,  t^  e. 
e  part  of  lower  Bavaria  between  the  Inn,  Saha,  and  Danube,  2. 
Aufltxla  agreed  to  the  future  union  of  the  margravates  of  Anshach 
and  Bairet2h,  with  the  Prussian  monarchy,  3.  dazony  obtained  some 
hitherto  disputed  rights  of  sovereignty  and  nine  million  riz  dollars; 
Mecklenburg  the  primlegiwn  de  non  appeUando, 

1780-1790.     Joseph  n.     Period  of  his  reign  alone 
and  of  his  attempts  at  reform.^ 

The  peaceable  and  prudent  government  of  Maria  Theresa  (f  1780), 
with  its  carefully  matured  scheme  of  reform,  was  succeeded  by  the 
essentially  revolutionary  reign  of  Joseph  II.,  whereby  the  ancient 
forms  were  shaken  to  their  foundations,  and  their  substance,  relnotant 
and  stiff  from  lack  of  change,  forcibly  subjected  to  experiments  made  in 
sympathy  with  the  enlightenment  of  the  century.  Joseph  II.  is  the  best 
representative  of  the  contradictions  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  its 
philanthropy  and  its  devotion  to  right,  and  again  of  its  severity  and 
uick  of  consideration,  where  there  was  question  of  executing  some 
&vorite  theory.  Filled  with  dislike  of  the  clergy  and  the  nobility, 
and  entertaining  the  ideal  of  a  strong,  centralized,  united  state,  Joseph 
pursued  his  reforms  with  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  power  of  the 
privileged  classes  mentioned  above,  of  destroying  all  provincial  inde- 
pendence, and  of  establishing  unity  in  the  administration  (central- 
izatioi\).  Despite  of  all  his  failures,  despite  of  the  fact  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  abolition  of  serfdom  and  the  edict  of  tolerance, 
not  one  of  his  reforms  outlived  him,  Joseph's  reign  regenerated  the 
Austrian  monarchy,  lending  it  mobility  and  vitality. 

Edict  of  tolerance  (1781).  Within  eight  vears  700  monasteries 
were  closed  and  36,000  members  of  orders  released.  Tliere  still  re- 
mained, however,  1,324  monasteries  with  27,000  monks  and  nuns. 
For  those  which  remained  a  new  organization  was  prescribed.  The 
connection  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  with  Rome  was  weakened, 
schools  were  established  with  the  property  of  the  churches,  innova^ 
tions  in  the  form  of  worship  were  introduced,  nor  did  the  interior 
organization  of  the  church  escape  alteration.  Futile  journey  of  Pope 
Pius  VI.  to  Vienna  (1782)  undertaken  to  prevent  these  chances. 
Reform .  of  the  jurisdiction.  The  feudal  burdens  were  reduced  to 
fixed  norms,  and  attempts  were  made  to  completely  abolish  personal 
servitude  among  the  peasants. 

1  Hansser  ,Devtsehe  Geschichte  vom  Tode  Friedriehs  d.  Orossem. 
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Disputes  between  Joseph  and  the  Datch  ;  the  emperor  arbitraril j 
annulled  the  barrier  treaties  (p.  393)  (1781).  He  demanded  that 
the  Schdde,  which  had  been  closed  by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  to 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  in  favor  of  the  Dutch,  should  be  opened. 
Finally,  after  four  years  of  quarreling,  French  mediation  brought 
about  the  Peace  of  VenaUles  (1785).  Joseph  withdrew  his  demands 
in  consideration  of  ten  million  florins. 

Joseph  attempted  to  improYe  the  legal  system  of  the  empire.  His 
encroachments  in  the  empire.  Violent  proceedings  in  the  case  of  the 
bishop  of  Passau  (1783). 

The  endeavors  of  Frideric  the  Great  to  conclude  a  union  of  German 
princes  (1783),  which  should  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  emperor, 
and  to  strengthen  Prussia  in  her  political  isolation  by  a  **  combination 
within  the  empire,''  were  at  first  out  coldly  supported  by  his  own  min- 
isters and  the  Grerman  jprinces.  Frederic's  plan  was  not  taken  into 
favor  until  news  was  received  of 

1785-    Joseph  EC's  plan  of  an  ezohanffe  of  teriitoryt 

according  to  which  Charles  Theodore  was  to  cede  the  whole  of 
Bavaria  to  Austria,  and  accept  in  exohanfi;e  the  Austrian  Netherlands 
(Belgium),  excepting  Luxemburg  and  lyamur^  as  the  kingdom  of 
Burgundy.  France  maintained  an  attitude  of  indifference.  Russia 
supported  the  project  and  endeavored  by  persuasion  and  threats  to 
induce  the  heir  of  Bavaria,  the  count  palatine  of  ZweibrUcken  (Deuz- 
ponts)  to  consent  to  the  scheme.  The  latter  sought  help  from  JVm^- 
eric  the  Great,  who,  a  year  before  his  death  (f  1786,  Aug.  17),  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  the 

1785,  July.    Leaguo  of  the  Qerman  Princes 

between  Prussia,  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  and  Hanover,  which 
was  afterward  joined  by  Brunswick,  Mamz,  Hesse-Cassel,  Baden,  Mech- 
lenburg,  Anhalt,  and  the  Thuringian  lands. 

Opposition  to  Joseph's  reforms  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands  and  in 
Hungary.  The  removal  of  the  crown  of  Hungary  to  Vienna  pro- 
duced so  great  a  dbturbance  that  the  emperor  yielded  and  permitted 
its  return.  The  revocation  of  the  constitution  of  Brabant  caused  a 
revolt  in  the  Belgian  provinces  (1789).  War  with  the  Turks  (p.  414). 
Death  of  Joseph  H.  (1790). 

1790-1792.    Leopold  II.,  emperor. 

Joseph's  brother  and  successor.  He  suppressed  the  Belgian  insur- 
rection, but  restored  the  old  constitution  and  the  old  privileges.  A 
conference  at  Reichenbach  prevented  a  war  with  Prussia,  which  (Jan. 
31, 1790)  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Turks,  in  order  to  procure 
more  favorable  conditions  for  the  latter  from  Austria  and  Russia 
(p.  414).  {^:>se  pp.  447,  487.) 
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(See  pp.  375,  397,) 

Denmark  (and  Norway). 

Since  the  close  of  the  northern  war,  Denmark  held  complete  posses- 
sion of  Schleswig  and  enjoyed  imder  Frederic  /F.,  CfkrisHan  F/., 
Frederic  V.y  Christian  VII.  (count  Bemstorff,  minister),  a  loi^  interval 
of  peace  at  home  and  abroad.  Under  tiie  weak  Christian  Vll,  revo- 
lutionaij  attempts  at  reform  after  the  manner  of  Joseph  11.  by  the 
(rerman  Stmensee  (bom  in  Halle,  physician  in  Altona,  traveling 
companion  of  the  king,  instructor  of  the  crown  prince,  favorite  of  the 
qneen,  Caroline  MatUda,  first  minister,  count,  who  was  overthrown 
in  1772  by  a  conspiracy  (queen  dowac^er  Juliana  Maria^  and  be- 
headed along  with  his  fnend  Brandt.  'Sie  disputes  with  the  line  of 
Holstein-Gottorp  were  brought  to  an  end  in  1773  by  the  cession  of 
Oldenburg  to  the  younger  line  in  exchange  for  their  share  of  Hoisteiny 
which  was  in  consequence  entirely  incorporated  with  the  Danish 
monarchy. 

Sweden. 

Until  1751  Sweden  was  under  the  rule  of  Frederic  of  Hesse-Cassel 
(p.  397).  Decline  of  the  royal  power  in  the  midst  of  the  dissensions 
of  two  parties  of  the  nobility,  JsiZte,  "  hats  ; "  (French)  and  Muizen 
**  caps  ;  (Russian).  Unsuccessful  war  with  Russia  (1741-1743), 
ended  by  the  disgraceful 

1743.    Peace  of  Abo. 

1.  The  Cymen  made  the  boundary  between  Sweden  and  Russia, 
whereby  the  position  of  St.  Petersburg  was  made  more  secure.  2. 
The  succession  to  the  crown  of  Sweden  was  guaranteed  to  Adolf 
Frederic  of  Holstein-Gottorp. 

1751'1818*    The  house  of  Holstein-(3k>ttorp  in  Sweden. 

Under  Adolf  Frederic  (1761-1771)  the  royal  power  underwent 
such  reductions  at  the  hands  of  the  royal  council  that  Sweden  was 
rather  an  aristocracv  than  a  monarchy.  Inglorious  participation  in 
the  Seven  Years'  War.  Adolf  Frederic's  son,  Ghistavua  m.  ('1771- 
1792),  crushed  the  power  of  the  royal  council  of  nobles  by  a  olood- 
less  revolution  (1772),  and  reduced  it  in  the  new  constitution  from  a 
co-regent  to  a  simple  council ;  the  elates,  however,  retained  the  right 
of  veto  against  an  offensive  war. 

1788-1790.  War  with  Ruaaia.  Drawn  battle  at  the  island  of 
Hogland  (1788).  Gustavus  invaded  Russian  Finland,  where 
the  officers  of  his  army  refused  him  further  obedience.  He  found 
support  among  the  people  ^Stockholm  and  Dalecarlia).  The  estates 
granted  him  (against  the  will  of  the  nobles)  the  right  to  declare  even 
an  offensive  war.  In  spite  of  brilliant  deeas  of  arms  Gustavus  con- 
cluded the  war  by  a  peace  (at  WerM)  which  was  without  advantage 
to  Sweden. 

1792,  March.    Gustavus  III.  mordered  by  James  ofAnharstrCm. 

(Seepp.Wr.W-) 
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Feodor  HL 

t  1682. 


RUSSIA  AND  POLAND.  {See  pp,  375,  S97.) 
AiindBy  t  1676. 


Ivan  tiU  1689. 


I 
Catharine, 
duchess  of 
Mecklenbui^- 
Schwerin. 


Anna, 
duchess  of 
Brunswick. 


Ivan  IV. 

tai  1741, 

tl764. 


Sophia. 


I 
Anna, 
t  1740. 


Peter  the  Gveat 

t  1725,  m. 

Catharine  I, 

t  1727. 


I 


Alexis, 
t  1718. 


Peter  H., 
tl780. 


Anna, 

duchess  of 

Holstein^ 

Gottorp. 


Peter  m., 

t  1762. 
m.  Catharine  II., 
t  1796. 


Elizabeth, 
1 1762. 


The  son  of  Peter  the  Great  (p.  374  and  3d4),  Alexis^  who  favored 
the  Russian  reaction,  was  condemned  to  execution  by  his  father,  and 
died  in  prison  (?)  1718.  Peter  was  succeeded,  in  consequence  <^  a 
law  which  he  had  issued  in  1722  fafterwards  repealed  by  Paul  L) 
which  allowed  the  reigning  sovereign  to  appoint  his  own  successor, 
by  his  wife 

1725-1727.     Catharine    I.,  who    was    governed  b^  prince 
Menachikofl^  the  favorite  of  Peter  I.,  who  had  risen  from 
the  lowest  rank  to  be  the  first  minister  of  state.    After  the  sudden 
death  of  the  empress  there  followed,  under  her  will, 

1727-1730.  Peter  II.,  twelve  years  old,  gi-andson  of  Peter  I. 
He  was  for  four  months  under  the  influence  of  Menschikqffi 
who  at  the  end  of  that  time  was  overthrown .  by  the  family  of  Dd" 
goruky  and  sent  to  Siberia,  where  he  died  two  years  later.  Upon 
reter  IL's  early  death, 

1730-1740.  Anna  Ivanovna,  younger  daughter  of  the  elder 
brother  of  Peter  the  Great,  was  proclaimed  empress.  She  was 
ruled  by  MUnnichf  Ostermann,  and  her  favorite  Biron  (properly 
BUhren).  The  latter  soon  obtained  complete  control,  and  took  un- 
bridled vengeance  on  his  enemies,  particularly  the  Dolfforuky.  In 
1737  he  was  appointed  duke  of  Curland,  at  the  desire  of  the  em- 
press, by  Augustus  III.,  king  of  Poland  (1733-1763).  Russia's  in- 
fluence in  Poland  established  by  the  war  of  the  Polish  succession 
(p..  396).  In  the  war  against  the  Turks,  brilliantly  conducted,  in 
combination  with  Austria  (p.  398),  by  the  general  JkilnnkJi  (1736- 
1739),  Azoff  was  the  only  acquisition.  The  empress  Anna  wa^  suc- 
ceeded by  her  grand-nephew,  the  minor 
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1740-1741.  Ivan  IV.  (op  VI.),  whose  mother,  Anna  (^  Bruns- 
wick,  conducted  the  govemment  for  a  short  time  after  Affbi- 
nich  had  accomplished  the  fall  of  Bvron,  who  was  sent  to 
Siberia.    A  military  revolution  placed  upon  the  throne 

1741-1762.  Elizabeth,  the  yonngest  daughter  of  Peter  the 
Great.  Ivan  was  imprisoned,  the  leaders  of  the  preceding 
soyemment,  inoludi4g  Jf  flnnicA,  were  sent  to  Siberia,  Biron  retume<L 
Capricious  rule  of  women  and  favorites  ;  Lestocq,  a  friend  of  Prussia, 
to  whom  the  empress  was  chiefly  indebted  for  her  throne,  was  over- 
thrown by  BestusTief,  friendly  to  Austria,  and  sent  to  Siberia.  War 
with  Sweden,  see  p.  410.  Participation  of  Russia  in  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  p.  404.  According  to  Elizabeth's  direction  she  was  succeeded 
by  the  son  of  her  sister,  reter,  duke  of  Holsteiiv-Gottorp.  '^ 

1762 — X.    House  of  Holstein-Gottorp  in  Russia. 

1762.    Peter  III.,  after  a  six  months'  reign,  which  he  hegan 
with  the  imprudent  introduction  of    reforms,  was  deposed 
(July  9^  and  imprisoned  by  his  wife  (princess  of  Anhalt-Zerbst),  the 
energetic  and  immoral 

1762-1796.    Catharine  n. 

The  two  brothers  OrZo^  caused  the  emperor  to  be  strangled, 
whether  with  the  knowledge  of  Catharine  or  not,  cannot  be  stated. 
The  fact  that  she  overwhelmed  the  murderers  with  rewards  tells 
against  the  empress. 

Catharine  asked  and  received  from  Augustus  III.,  kine  of  Poland, 
the  restoration  of  Curland,  for  Biron,  who  administered  the  duchy 
under  Russian  influence,  until  1772,  azid  bequeathed  it  to  his  son. 

After  the  death  of  Auaustus  III.  (1763),  Catharine,* in  alliance 
with  Frederic  II.,  procured  the  election  of  her  prot^g^ 

1704-1795.  StanifllauB  Ponlatowakl  (f  1707),  as  king  of  Poland. 
At  the  request  of  Russia  and  Prussia  the  dissenters^  adherents 
of  the  Greek  church,  and  protestants  received  equal  rights  with  catho- 
lics. In  opposition  to  this  change,  formation  of  the  Confederacy  of 
Bar  (1768),  which  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  abduct  the  long. 
In  the  civO  war  that  followed  the  king  was  saooessfully  supported  by 
a  Russian  army  against  the  confederacy.  The  Turks,  allies  of  the 
confederacy,  declared  war  upon  Russia.  Russia's  success  in  this  war 
aroused  the  envy  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  which  led  to  an  attempt  to 
secure  an  equal  aggrandizement  of  the  three  powers  by  the 

1772.    First  division  of  Poland. 

1.  Rnaaia  received  the  region  between  the  Duna,  Dnieper,  and 
Druiseh,  i.  e.  the  eastern  part  of  Lithuania.  2.  Austria  :  East 
GcUlicia  and  Lodomeria,  3.  Pmasia  :  Polish  Prussia  (  West  Prussia, 
with  the  exception  of  Danzig,  Thorn,  and  Ermdand),  which  the  Ten- 
tonic  order  had  ceded  to  Poland  in  1466  (p.  277),  and  the  Netze  dis- 
trict. 

The  assent  of  the  Polish  nation  to  this  high-handed  proceeding  was 
extorted  by  force.    Exertions  of  the  powers  who  had  shared  in  the 
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division  to  preseire  the  Polish  oimstitutiony  which  waa  another  name 
for  anarchy. 

1768-1774.    Catharine's  first  war  against  the  Turks 

was  saccessfully  conducted.  The  Turkish  fleet  was  defeated 
and  burned  by  the  Russians  off  the  island  of  Chios  (Tschesme^  1770). 
During  the  war  rcTolt  of  the  Cossack  Pugackeff,  who  gave  himself  ont 
as  Peter  III.  The  success  of  Romanzoffy  who  surrounded  the  Grofid 
Vizier  at  Shunda,  brought  about  the 

1774.    Jnly  12.    Peaoe  of  Kutschouo  Kainardji. 

1.  RuBsia  received  Kintmm'  YenUcale^  and  Kertch  in  the  Crimea, 
and  their  districts;  and  obtained  the  right  of  free  navigation  in  all 
Turkish  waters  for  trading  vessels.  2.  The  Tators  in  the  CWhim, 
and  along  the  Kuban^  became  "  independent.'*  3.  Restoration  of  con- 
quests in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  to  their  princes,  whose  interests,  as 
opposed  to  the  Porte,  were  hence/onoard  represented  at  Ccnstantinaple 
by  Ritssia. 

[<<  Permanendv  important  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Kutsdume 
Kainardji :  I.  The  Tatars  were  released  from  allegiance  to  Turkey 
and  brought  imder  Russian  influence.  II.  Russia  obtained  a  finn 
footing  on  the  north  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea ;  pushing  back  the 
Turkish  frontier  to  the  river  Bong.  III.  The  frontier  Ime  between 
the  two  powers  in  Asia  was  left  much  as  it  was  before  the  war.  lY. 
Russia  stipulated  for  an  embassy  at  Constantinople  and  for  certain 
privileges  for  Christians  in  Turkey.  V.  Russia  exacted  promises  for 
the  better  government  of  the  principalities,  reserving  a  right  of  re- 
monstrance if  these  were  not  kept  VI.  Russia  obtained  a  declara^ 
tion  of  her  right  of  free  commercial  navigation  in  Turkish  waters. 
All  subseqiient  controversies  between  the  Porte  and  Russia  may  be 
referred  to  one  of  these  six  heads." — T.  E.  Holland :  Treaty  rdor 
tions  of  Russia  and  Turkey  from  1774-1853.] 

Prince  Potemkin,  Catharine*s  favorite,  soon  became  all-powerful 
and  conducted  all  state  affairs  according  to  his  humor  and  his  arbi- 
trary will. 

1780.    Armed  neutrality  at  sea, 

at  first  introduced  for  the  protection  of  commerce  during  the 
North  American  war  (p.  428).  The  subject  was  broached  by  Rus- 
sia, and  the  idea  gradually  found  support  from  Denmark^  Sweden 
(1780),  Prussia,  Austria  (lt82),  Portugal  (1783);  Spain,  and  France 
recognized  the  principle.  England  prevented  the  addition  of  Holland 
to  the  league  by  a  declaration  of  war. 

Demands  of  the  Armed  Neutrality.  1.  Free  passage  of  nentral 
ships  from  port  to  port  and  along  the  coasts  of  combatants.  2.  Free- 
dom of  an  enemy's  goods  in  neutral  ships  Qe  panillon  couwre  la 
marchandise),  with  the  exception  of  such  goods  as  were  contraband  of 
war.  3.  Exact  definition  of  a  blockaded  port ;  a  merely  nominsd 
(**  paper  ")  blockade,  that  is,  one  not  enforced  by  a  sufficient  nnmboF 
of  ships  of  war  in  the  vicinity  of  the  specified  harbor,  was  declared 
to  be  madmissible. 

Plan  of  Catharine  and  Potemkin  to  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Europe, 
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and  to  restore  the  Greek  empire,  as  a  Becondogemtnre  of  the 
1783.  imperial  house  of  Russia,  under  grand-duke  Congtantine,  The 
1787.    Cnmea  (Tauria)  inoorporated  with  Russia.    Catharine's  joux^ 

ney  through  southern  Russia  to  Kherson,    Shameless  represen* 

tation  of  a  flourishing  condition  of  the  country  by  Potemkin 

the  Taurian  !    Meeting  with  Joseph  IT, 

1787-1792.    Catharine's  seoond  war  with  the  Tiirks 

(Fotemkin  and  Suvaroff), 
in  allianoe  with  Austria  (Laudon  and  the  prince  of  Coburg).  Potem- 
kin stormed  Otchakoff  (1788),  victory,  in  union  with  the  Austrians  at 
Fokchany  and  on  the  Rimnik,  Potemkm  conouered  Bender  (1789),  Sn- 
yarofP  stormed  Ismail  (1790).  Victory  at  Matchm,  Peace  between 
Austria  and  Turkey  at  Sistova  (1791).  Austria  receired  Old' 
Orsova  only.    PotenJcin  died  1791.    Between  Russia  and  the  Porte 

1792-  Jan.  9.    Peaoe  of  Jassy. 

Russia  received  Otchakoff  and  the  land  between  the  lower 
Dnieper,  Bug,  and  Dniester,  the  latter  river  becoming  the  boundary. 

1793*    Seoond  division  of  Poland. 

The  Poles  had  attempted  to  improve  the  war  of  Russia  and 
Austria  with  the  Turks,  and  the  seemingly  friendly  aspect  of  Prussia, 
by  putting  an  end  to  their  dependence  upon  the  nei^boring  states, 
and  to  the  anarchical  condition  of  affairs  at  home.  Alliance  with 
Prussia  (1790),  which  promised  to  help  the  Poles  if  foreign  nations 
should  attempt  to  interfere  in  their  internal  affairs.  The  new  con- 
stitatlon  of  1791,  drawn  up  by  Ignaz  Pdocki  and  his  friends,  1. 
oonverted  the  elective  monarchy  into  an  hereditary  monarchy,  appoint- 
ing the  elector  of  Saxony  successor  of  the  king  Stanislaus  Poniatowski 
BM,  making  the  throne  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Saxony  ;  2.  con- 
ferred the  executive  power  upon  the  kinff  and  a  council  of  state,  the 
legislative  power  upon  a  diet  of  the  kingdom  in  two  houses,  with 
abolition  oi  the  liberum  veto,  and  3.  made  some  concessions  to  the  mid- 
dle classes  and  the  peasants,  permitting,  for  example,  admission  to 
the  rank  of  the  nobility,  all  of  whose  privileges,  however,  were  con- 
firmed. 

In  opposition  to  this  constitution  there  was  formed  the  Confederacy 
of  Targowitz  (Felix  Potocki),  under  the  protection  of  Russia,  which 
had  guaranteed  the  old  constitution.  A  Russian  army  invaded  Poland. 
Brave,  but  futile  resistance  under  pnnoe  Poniatowski  and  KosdmskOf 
who  were  defeated  at  Dubienka.  The  king  joined  the  confederacy  of 
Targowitz  ;  the  new  constitution  was  repealed.  Under  pretense  of 
suppressing  Jacobinism,  Prussian  troops  entered  Poland.  Annexar 
tion  of  Dcmzig  (1793).  Russia  and  Pnissia  issued  a  common  procla- 
mation which  announced  to  the  Poles  that  Russia  and  her  former 
allies  had  already  come  to  an  understanding.  At  the  diet  of  Grodno^ 
the  consent  of  the  nation  to  the  new  cessions,  was  extorted. 

RusBla  took  the  larger  part  of  Lithuania,  being  all  that  remained, 
and  Volhynia  and  Podolia  ;  Prussia  took  Damip  and  Thorn,  and  the 
whole  of  Great  Poland  (now  called  South  Prussia).    Besides  all  this. 
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Russia  ouforced  a  treaty  of  union,  whereby  she  reoeiyed  :  1.  free 
entrance  for  her  troops  into  Poland ;  2.  the  conduct  of  all  future 
wars  ;  3.  the  right  of  oonfirming  all  treaties  made  by  Poland  with 
foreign  powers. 

1794.  Reyolution  in  Poland,  under  the  lead  of  Kosciaszko.    The 
Russians  in  Warsaw,  under  IgeUtrom,  were  in  part  massacred, 

in  part  driyen  from  the  city.  The  Prvasiana  entered  Poland,  defeated 
Kosciuszko  at  Szczekozmy  (pr.  Shtckehozmy),  XooV  Cr<icow,  but  be- 
sieged Warsaw  in  vain.  The  Russians  were  victorious  at  Brzesc  and 
at  Maciejowice  (pr.  Matchevitz),  Kosciuszko  captured.^  Storm  of 
Prague  by  Suvarc^j  massacre  m  the  city. 

1795.  Third  and  last  partition  of  Poland. 

At  this  partition,  the  three  powers  took  possession  of  the  fol- 
lowing parts  of  Poland : 

Prussia :  Masoma  with  Warsaw,  the  region  between  the  VisttdOf 
Bug,  and  Niemen  (New  East  Prussia),  part  of  Cracow  (New  Silesia) ; 
2.  Austria:  West  Galicia  as  far  as  the  Bug.  3.  Russia :  all  that 
remaiued  towards  the  east.  The  powers  obtained,  by  the  three  parti- 
tions, about  the  following  increase  of  territory  : 

Russia,   181,000  square  miles,  with  6,000,000  inhabitants. 
Austria,    45,000      "  **  "    3,700,000  ** 

Prussia,    67,000      m  «  «    2,600,000  « 

17d5.    The  annihilation  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  led  to  the  incor- 
poration of  Curland  with  Russia.     Curland,  legally  under  the 
oyerloroship  of  Poland,  had  been  practically  under  Russian  supremacy ' 
since  1737,  when  the  empress  Anna  (411)  had  obtained  the  duch^ 
for  Biron  against  the  claims  of  the  Marshal  Saxe.  (See  pp.  I^Jff,  iS7.) 

§  6.    SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL.  (Sup.  S94,) 

1701-1808  (1814-x).   The  House  of  Bourbon  in  Spain. 

Philip  V.  (1701-1746).  Bloody  punishment  of  the  adherents  of 
the  archduke  Charles  of  Austria  ;  particularly  in  Aragon  and  Cata- 
lonia. Suppression  of  all  old  constitutions  and  rights  (Fueros)  which 
remained.  The  quadruple  alliance  against  Spain,  see  p.  397,  tiie  par- 
ticipation of  Spain  in  the  war  of  the  Polish  Succession  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  secundogeniture  in  Naples,  see  p.  398. 

Under  Philip  and^ms  successor  Ferdinand  VI.,  1746-1759,  par- 
ticipation in  the  war  of  the  Aiuirian  succession,  see  p.  401.  Ferdi- 
nand was  succeeded  by  his  half-brother 

Charles  m.,  1759-1788,  preyiously  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  p.  417. 
Participation  of  Spain  in  the  Seven  Years*  War  between  Eng- 
land and  France  fPeace  of  Paris),  see  p.  441,  and  in  the  war  of 
American  Indepenaence  (Peace  of  Versailles),  see  p.  433.  A  popu- 
lar reyolt  against  Italian  &.yorites  of  the  king,  was  made  the  pretext 

1  Kosciuszko  never  made  use  of  the  well-known  expression  ^*  FinU  Pa- 
lonim"  as  he  himself  openly  and  with  indignation  declared. 
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for  the  baniabment  of  the  JesuitB  from  Spain  (1767),  which  was  eze- 
tmted  by  the  mimster  Aranda. 

PortngaL 

Since  1640  Portagal  was  again  independent  of  Spain,  had  again 
reached  a  certain  degree  of  power  under  the  first  kines  of  the  house 
of  Braganza,  but  was  then  impoverished  by  a  miserable  administra- 
tion, and  brought  into  complete  dependence  upon  £ngland  by  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  that  power.  In  the  reign  of  Joseph  L  Emmanud 
(1750-1777),  his  minister  Carvalho,  marqnia  of  Pombal,  endeav- 
ored to  introduce  revolutionary  reforms,  in  the  spirit  of  the  century, 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  later  attempts  of  Joseph  II.  (p.  406). 
After  the  terrible 

1765-    Nov.  1.    Earthquake  of  Lisbon, 

in  which  30,000  people  lost  their  lives,  Pombal  caused  the 
ruined  portion  of  the  capital  to  be  splendidly  rebuilt.  An  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  assassinate  the  king  (1758)  rormed  a  pretext  for  han^ 
ithmg  the  Jesuits  from  Portu^  (1759),  and  a  welcome  chance  for  the 
minister  to  rid  himself  of  his  enemies.  The  death  of  the  king  was 
followed  by  the  fall  of  Pombal  and  the  undoing  of  his  reforms.  The 
order  of  the  Jesuits  was  dissolved  in  1773,  see  p.  416.  Pombal  sen- 
tenced to  death,  but  pardoned.  {See  pp,  447,  487.) 

§  e.    ITALY.  (Seep.  S28.) 

Savoy. 

The  dukes  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  kings  since  the  peace  of 
Utredit,  since  1718  kings  of  Sardinia  (p.  397),  understooci  how  to 
increase  their  territory,  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  well  as  before, 
by  skillful  use  of  political  relations.  During  the  toar  of  the  Austrian 
succession  they  acquired  a  considerable  extent  of  land  from  Milan 
Op.  400). 

Genoa. 

The  republic  of  Genoa  was  constantlv  obliged  to  defend  her  free- 
dom and  mdependence  against  powerful  nei^bors,  who  coveted  her 
territory  (Savoy,  France,  Austria').  In  1730  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  of  Corsica,  which  had  been  under  the  supremacy  of  Genoa, 
revolted.  After  a  long  and  flnctuatine  contest,  during  which  a  Ger- 
man adventurer,  Baron  Neuhof  of  Westphalia,  appeared  for  a  time 
as  King  Theodore  I.  of  Corsica  (1736),  the  Genoese  called  in  the 
assistance  of  the  French,  who  after  great  exertions  and  bloody  bat- 
tles (particularly  against  Paoli),  succeeded  in  subjugating  the  island, 
which  the  Genoese  cedcA  to  them  in  1768. 

Venioe.  - 

The  republic  of  Venice,  by  consequence  of  its  obstinate  persis- 
tence in  the  old  aristocratic  forms,  politically  immired,  sank  into  an 
irremediable  decline.    Its  last  laurels  were  gained  in  the  seventeenth 
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oentnzy  in  the  gloricms  wan  against  the  Turks.  The  latter  sorpriaed 
Candia  and  conquered  a  part  of  the  island  (1646-1647).  The  Vene- 
tian fleet  under  Grimani  and  Rim  repeatedly  defeated  the  much 
stronger  Turkish  fleet.  Brilliant  yictory  of  the  admiral  Mocenigo^ 
1651,  and  Morosini,  1655.  Marcdlo  annihilated  the  Turkish  fleet 
by  the  Dardanelles  (1656),  Mocenigo  defeated  the  Turks  at  ChiMf 
but  was  himself  defeated  in  a  second  combat.  New  naval  yictoriea 
over  the  Turks  in  1661  and  1662.  The  Venetians  received  aid  from 
Germany  and  France,  but  were  obliged,  after  courageous  fighting,  to 
leave  the  island  of  Candia  under  Tiurkish  supremacy.  After  an  alli- 
ance between  the  republic  of  Venice^  the  emperor  and  John  SohietH 
of  Poland  (1684),  renewal  of  the  war  against  the  Turks.  The  Vene- 
tians under  Morosini,  supported  by  Crerman  mercenaries,  began  the 
conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus  (jMored)  in  1685.  Count  K&nigsmarh 
landed  at  Patras  (1687^  and  completed  the  subjugation  of  the  penin- 
sula. Morosini  capturea  Athens;  a  Venetian  bomb  blew^  up  the  Par- 
thenon on  the  Acropolis.  Morosini,  who  had  been  elected  doge, 
landed  in  Negroponte  (Eubcea),  but  the  plague  in  the  army  (Konigs- 
mark  f)  frustrated  the  ezpemtion.  In  the  peace  of  Carlowiiz,  1699 
(see  p.  372),  Morea  was  given  to  the  Venetians,  who  repopulated 
the  peninsula  with  Greek  colonists,  but  soon  earned  the  hatred  oi 
their  new  subjects  by  the  rigor  of  their  administration. 

Tosoany. 

Tuscany  declined  in  power  after  the  seventeenth  centuir,  as  the 
influence  of  the  clergy  steadily  increased.  In  1737  the  family  of  the 
Medici  became  extmct ;  the  later  members  of  this  house,  sunken  in 
dissipation,  were  sadly  unworthv  of  their  great  ancestors.  After  1737, 
tihe  rolers  of  Lorraine  were  dukes  of  Tuscany  (see  p.  398)  ;  Leopold 
II.,  upon  his  accession  in  Austria  (1790)  gave  Tuscany  to  Ids  second 
son  Ferdinand  Joseph.  Tuscany  was  an  Austrian  secundogeniture  from 
1766-1859. 

Parma,  Piaoensa,  and  Qtiaatalla  were  secundogenitures  for  the 
Spanish  Bourbons  from  1731-1735,  and  again  1748-1859. 

Modena,  since  1597,  was  ruled  by  an  illegitimate  branch  of  the 
house  of  £ste. 

Papal  States. 

In  the  Papal  States,  prosperity,  industry,  and  intellectual  life  stead- 
ilv  declined.  After  the  sixteenth  century  the  papal  chair  was  occu- 
pied bv  Italians  only,  who  were  for  the  most  part  members  of  the 
great  lamilies  of  the  nobility.  Among  the  Popes  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Clemens  XIV.  (Granganelli)  must  be  mentioned,  who  in  1773 
yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  Catholic  courts  and  dissolved  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits,  whose  general,  Ricci^  would  not  entertain  the  idea  of 
reform  (sint  ut  sunt,  aut  non  sint),  by  the  bull  Dominus  ac  redemplof 
noster. 

The  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Siolliea. 

After  1738  this  kingdom  was  a  secundogeniture  of  the  Spanish  Boni^ 
boos,  and  was  given  to  Ferdinandt  third  son  of  Charles  III.,  when  the 
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latter  aBcended  the  Spanish  throne  m  1759.  Najdes  and  Sicily  were 
gOTemed  by  this  branch  of  the  Boorbon  family  solely  in  the  interest 
of  their  house,  and  not  in  that  of  the  people,  for  whose  intellectual 
and  material  welfare  little  or  nothing  was  done.     (See  pp.  4^7,  JtS7.) 

§  7.    AMERICA:  BRITISH  COLONIES.         (Set  p.  565.) 

1713.  Treaty  with  the  eaatem  Indians  at  Portsmouth.  Rectification 
of  ti^e  boundary  between  Maaaachuaetts  and  Connectiout 
by  the  cession  of  over  100,000  acres  of  land  by  the  former  to 
the  latter. 

1715.  An  Indian  war  in  Carolina  undertaken  by  the  Yamassees  and 
allied  tribes.  The  Indians  were  defeated  and  driven  across  the 
Spanish  border  by  governor  Crax>en, 

1718.  Captain  Woods  Rogers,  appointed  governor  of  New  Providence, 
suppressed  the  buccaneers  in  the  West  Indiea ;  extirpation 
of  the  pirates  on  the  coast  of  Carolina  by  the  governor  of 
that  colony. 

1719-1729.  Overthrow  of  proprietary  government  in  Carolina* 
In  1719  the  people  of  Carolina,  having  for  some  time  chafed  under 
the  arbitrary  government  of  the  proprietors,  formed  an  association  for 
the  overthiiDW  of  the  proprietary  government.  The  assembly  prov- 
ing unruly  was  dissolved  by  governor  Johnson,  but  refused  to  obey 
the  proclamation  ;  they  elected  a  new  governor  'and  council,  and  op- 
posed the  armed  demonstration  of  governor  Johnson  with  an  armed 
defiance.  A  threatened  attack  by  the  Spaniards  only  served  to  show 
more  clearly  the  determined  spirit  of  tne  colonists.  (Hie  Spanish 
expedition  never  reached  Carolina,  beinjp  repulsed  from  New  provi- 
dence, and  overwhelmed  by  a  storm).  'Die  late  events  being  reported 
by  the  agent  for  the  colony  in  England,  the  royal  council  declared  the 
charter  of  the  proprietors  forfeited,  and  forthwith  established  a  pro- 
visional royal  government ;  governor  Nicholson  (1721).  In  1729  an 
agreement  wim  the  proprietors  was  reached  and  con&rmed  by  act  of. 
parliament.  Seven  of  the  proprietors  sold  their  titles  and  interest  in 
the  colony  ;  the  eighth  retained  his  property  but  not  his  proprietary 
power.  The  crown  assumed  the  right  of  nominating  governors  and 
councils.  The  province  was  divided  mto  North  and  Sonth  Carolina. 
1720.  William  Burnet,  governor  of  New  7ork.  Prohibition  of  trade 
between  the  Induuis  and  the  French. 

1722.  In  New  York,  governor  Burnet  continued  his  efforts  to  ob« 
struct  the  French  in  their  policy  of  hemming  in  the  English 
sea-coast  colonies  on  the  west.  Erection  of  a  trading-house  at 
Oswego ;  negotiations  with  the  Six  Nations  at  Albany.  (The 
Tuscaroras  Imd  been  admitted  to  the  Iroquois  confederacy  as 
a  sixth  nation). 

1724.  Indian  hostilities  in  New  Bngland.  War  with  the  Abinakis, 
who  were  incensed  by  the  rapid  extension  of  the  English  settle- 
ments, and  further  provoked  by  the  advice  of  Rasles,  a  French 
Jesuit  at  Norridgewook.  Futile  attempt  of  the  English  to  sei2e 
Rasles  was  answered  by  the  destruction  of  Berwick,  whereupon 
war  was  declared.  Norridgewook  burnt  and  Basks  killed. 
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1725.  The  Yamassees,  though  liviiiff  under  the  protection  of  the  Span- 
iards in  Florida,  continued  their  assaults  on  the  English  colony 
in  Carolina.  Expedition  of  Palmer  to  St.  Augustine,  upon 
winch  he  chastisea  the  Indians. 

1726.  The  general  court  of  MassachnsettB  having  become  inyolved 
in  a  controversy  with  governor  Shute,  the  latter  obtained  from 
the  crown  an  expUxnatorv  charter  which  gave  him  power  to 
suppress  debate,  and  limited  the  time  for  which  the  house  of 
representatives  might  adjourn,  to  two  days. 

Treaty  of  peace  between  ACaaBachtisetta  and  the  eastern  In- 
dians, which  was  long  kept. 

In  New  York,  a  treaty  with  the  SenecaSy  Cayugas,  and  Otwn' 
dagos  added  their  lands  to  those  of  the  Mohawks  and  Oneidas^ 
wmoh  were  already  under  English  protection. 

1728.  Burnet  governor  of  Masaaohnsetbi.  He  was  at  onoe  invcdved 
in  a  wrangle  with  the  legislature  over  the  question  of  a  fixed 
salary  for  the  governor,  which  the  court  refused  to  grant,  **  be- 
cause it  is  the  undoubted  right  of  all  Englishmen,  by  Magna 
Charta,  to  raise  and  dispose  of  money  for  the  public  service, 
of  their  own  free  acoordy  without  compulsion." 

The  boundary  between  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  was  sur- 
veyed and  settled,  running  through  the  Dismal  Swamp. 

1729.  Division  of  Carolina  into  North  and  South  Carolina 
(p.  417). 

1731.  Settlement  of  the  disputed  boundary  between  New  Torkand 
Connecticat. 

1733.  Settlement  of  G^rgic^  the  last  of  the  old  thir- 
teen colonies  (New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylva- 
nia,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Greorgia). 
It  being  thought  desurable  that  the  government  should  secure  for 
England  the  western  part  of  Carolina  in  order  to  prevent  the  French 
or  the  Spaniards  from  Louisiana  or  Florida  from  laying  hold  of  it,  a 
charter  for  the  lands  between  the  Savannah  and  AUamaha  rivers  ex- 
tending to  the  Pacific,  under  the  name  of  Gtoorgia,  was  granted  to 
JameA  Oglethorpe  and  associates,  not  as  proprietors  but  as  trustees 
(twenty-one  in  number),  for  twenty-one  years  for  the  crown,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  the  colony  was  to  revert  to  the  crown,  which 
should  then  determine  on  the  manner  of  its  future  goverment.  Lib- 
erty of  conscience  and  freedom  of  worship  were  secured  to  all  inhab- 
itants of  the  colony  except  papirts.  Jamea  Oglethoipe,  the  moving 
spirit  in  this  projected  colony,  desired  to  establish  within  its  limits  a 
chance  for  reiormation  for  English  prisoners,  and  a  home  for  poor 
and  oppressed  Protestants  of  all  nations.  Oglethorpe  brought  the 
first  colonists  in  1733,  and  settled  at  Savannah  ;  conciliation  of  the 
Indians  by  just  purchase  of  lands  and  by  kindness.  Offlethorpe  re- 
fused to  allow  the  importation  either  of  rum  or  of  slaves  mto  Georgia. 
Many  Scotch  Presbyterians  as  well  as  Moravians  from  Austria  came 
to  the  new  colony.  One  of  the  first  enactments  of  the  trustees  d^ 
clared  that  male  issue  only  could  inherit  land  in  the  colony. 
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1734.  In  New  York  arrest  of  Zenger,  printer  of  the  WeMy  Jour^ 
ncdy  for  libel  on  the  governor  (Cosby).  Trial  and  acquittal 
1736. 

1738.  Foundation  of  a  college  at  Princeton,  in  New  Jersey. 

173&-1748.    Qreat  Britain  at  war  with  Spain. 

1740.  Unsuccessful  expedition  of  Oglethorpe  to  Florida  at  the  head 
of  1,200  men  from  Georgia,  CaroUna,  and  Virginia.  Siege  of 
Sl  Augmtine, 

Settlement  of  the  boundary  dispute  between  Massaohiiaetts 
and  New  Hampshire  in  favor  of  the  latter  colony. 

Expedition  of  Vernon  with  27,000  men  against  CarthagenOf 
broken  up  by  disease. 

1741.  The  colonies  participated  in  an  attack  on  Cvba. 

1742.  Expedition  of  3,000  Spaniards  to  Gheorgia  repulsed  by  Ogle- 
thorpe  by  stratagem.  In  this  year  Oglethorpe  went  to  England 
and  never  returned  to  America. 

1744-1748.  War  between  Qreat  Britain  and  Franoe, 
known  in  the  American  colonies  as  King  George's  War, 
in  reality  a  part  of  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession 
(p.  400). 

The  strongest  French  fortification  in  America  outside  of  Quebec 
was  lK>ui8bnrg  on  Cape  Breton  Island,  a  part,  as  the  English  claimed, 
of  Acadia ;  the  French,  howeyer,  had  refused  to  surrender  it  with 
that  proyinee,  asserting  that  only  Noya  Scotia  was  comprised  under 
that  name. 

1745.  Apr.  80-nJime  16.  Siege  and  capture  of  Loulflburg  by 
4,000  colonial  troops  under  William  PeppereU,  aided  by  a  few 
English  yessels. 

1746.  Projected  conquest  of  Canada,  by  a  united  effort  of  all  the 
colonies  preyented  by  the  arrival  of  a  large  French  fleet  at 
Noya  Scotia  under  UAnviUey  which  spread  consternation 
throughout  the  English  colonies,  but  which,  by  the  death  of 
DArwilley  the  suffering  of  the  troops  through  pestilence  and 
the  loss  of  yessels  by  storm,  was  prevented  from  accomplishing 
anything. 

1747.  Nov.  17.    An  attempt  of  the  English  commander,  KnowleSf  to 

press  men  for  his  vessels  in  Boston,  caused  an  uprising  of  the 
people;  the  governor  withdrew  to  Castle  William,  and  the  dis- 
turbance was  only  quietod  by  the  release  of  most  of  the  men 
seized. 

1748.  Treaty  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle  between  England,  France,  and 
Spain.  In  the  reciprocal  surrender  of  conquests,  Cape  Breton 
was  restored  to  the  French  (p.  404). 

Formation  of  the  Ohio  Company  under  a  charter  from  the 
English  crown,  which  gave  great  offense  to  the  French. 
1760.  In  spite  of  the  confirmation  of  the  cession  of  Acadia  to  Eng- 
land oy  the  treaty  of  Aiz-larChapelle,  hostilities  sprang  up  be- 
tween the  French  and  English  there,  owing  to  disputes  over 
the  boundaries. 
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1751.  (rOYemor  Clinton,  of  New  York,  in  association  with  Soatb 
Carolina,  Massachusetts  and  Connectient,  oonoladed  a  peace 
with  the  Six  Nations. 

1752.  The  trostees  of  Georgia  finding  that  the  colony  did  not  flourish 
under  their  care,  gave  up  their  charter,  and  the  crown  assumed 
control,  and  placed  Georgia  on  the  same  footing  with  other 
rojal  colonies. 

The  English  parliament  adopted  the  reformed  or  Gregorian 
calendar  for  England  and  the  colonies  (p.  438). 

1753.  The  growth  of  the  British  colonies  extending  more  and  more 
westward  caused  the  disputes  between  England  and  France  to 

grow  to  a  head.  The  French  claimed  the  Mississippi  and  the  SL 
Lawrence^  and  all  the  region  between  from  the  Appalachians  to  the 
Spanish  settlements  in  the  west,  and  were  intent  on  securing  this  re- 
ckon by  a  line  of  forts  directly  back  of  the  English  colonies.  Accord- 
me^  to  the  English  all  French  settlements  within  the  territory  of  the 
colony  of  Plymouth  (p.  293)  were  illegal ;  they  also  claimed  the 
whole  reeion  occupied  oy  the  Iroquois.  The  settlement  of  Georgia 
and  the  foundation  of  the  Ohio  Company  were  attempts  to  counter- 
act the  progress  of  the  French,  and  these  moves  in  their  turn  were  a 
cause  of  uneasiness  to  the  French,  who  seized  traders  within  the  limits 
of  the  Ohio  Company.  As  the  lands  of  the  company  were  within  the 
territory  of  Virginia,  Robert  Dinwiddie^  governor  of  that  colony,  dis- 
patched George  Washington  to  the  forts  on  the  AUegbany  and  the 
Ohio  to  remonstrate  with  the  French  (Oct.  31-Dec.  12).  The  com- 
mander of  the  Ohio  forts  promised  to  Lay  the  remonstranoe  before 
the  governor  of  Canada. 

1754.  Virginia  immediately  sent  a  force  to  the  Ohio^  two  companies 
of  which  were  under  Washington.    In  the  advance  upon  Fort 

Du  Quesne,  at  the  juncture  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela,  he 
captured  a  small  French  party,  but  was  besieged  in  Fort  Necessity, 
which  he  had  erected,  and  forced  to  capitulate  under  condition  of  free 
withdrawal  (July  4). 

June  19.  Conference  of  colonial  delegates  at  Albany  with  the  Six 
Nations.  By  the  advice  of  Benjamin  Franldin  the  conference 
also  drew  up  a  plan  of  a  union  of  aU  the  oolonlea  under  a  president 
appointed  by  the  crown,  with  a  j^rand  council  of  delegates  elected  by 
the  colonial  assemblies,  with  a  right  of  legislation  subject  to  the  veto 
of  the  president  and  the  approved  of  the  crown.  Connecticut,  object- 
ing to  the  veto  power,  refused  to  sign  the  proposal,  which  was  after- 
wards rejected  ooth  by  the  colonies  and  the  crown. 

1755-1763.  War  between  England  and  France,  called 
in  the  American  colonies  "  The  Old  French  and  In- 
dian War ; "  being  a  part  of  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
in  Europe,  which  was  fonght  in  Asia  and  Africa  as  welL 
War  was  not  declared  nntil  the  following  year,  but  it  is 
reckoned  from  1755  (p.  404  and  438). 

1756.  While  a  conference  of  the  colonial  governors  with  general 
Braddock,  who  was  sent  from  England  to  take  chief  command, 
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decided  on  three  ezpeditioiis:  1.  against  Fort  Dq  Qaeane;  2.  against 
the  fort  at  Niagara  ;  3.  against  the  French  fort  at  Crown  Point  in 
New  York;  a  band  of  3,000  Massachusetts  troops  under  Winslow  and 
Monckton  captured  forts  Beaus^'aur  and  Gaspereaux  in  the  disputed  dis- 
trict in  Nova  Scotia  (June  16-17)|  and  dispersed  among  tne  British 
colonies  about  7,000  of  the  inhabitants  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
aUee;iance  to  England  ("  Evangeline  "). 

Meantime  greneral  Braddock  took  the  offensive  at  the  head  of  the 
British  reguws  against  Fort  du  Quesne^  and  fell  into  an  ambuscade, 
in  consequence  of  neglecting  the  advice  of  the  provincial  officers 
(Waahington),  and  suffered  a  complete  defeat  ana  great  loss  in  l^e 

1755,  July  9.   Battle  of  Fort  du  Queane  or  <<  Braddock'a  defeat." 

I>eath  of  Braddock. 
Attack  on  Crown  Point :  Construction  of  Fort  Edward  on  the 
east  of  the  Hudson  (Aug.). 

Sept.  8.  Battle  of  Lake  Gtoorge;  defeat  of  the  French  under  Diea^ 
kau  (t),  by  the  provincial  troops  under  Johnson.  Construction 
of  Fort  William  Henry  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  George  by  the 
Enfflish.  Fortification  of  Ticonderoga,  between  Lake  George 
and  Lake  Champlain,  by  the  French. 
The  expedition  to  Niagara  was  subjected  to  so  many  delays  that 

it  was  for  the  time  abandoned. 

1756,  Great  Britain  declared  war  on  France.    Earl  of  Loudoun  com- 
mander-in-chief of  forces  in  America. 

Ang.    Forts  Oswego  and  George  captured  by  the  marquis  of  Mont- 
calm, commander-inHihief  of  the  French  armies  in  Canada, 
and  destroyed. 
This  disaster  occasioned  the  abandonment  of  the  projected  enter- 
prises against  Niagara,  Crown  Point,  Fort  du  Quesne  and  Eastern 
Canada.    Fortifications  of  Georgia  and  Carolina  (Fort  Loudoun  on  the 
Tennessee  river).    The  French  constructed  a  system  of  forts  in  the 
region  of  the  Illinois. 

1757,  August  9.    Capture  of  Fort  'William  Henry  by  Montcalm, 

masaaore  of  the  garrison,  whose  retreat  to  Fort  Edward  was 
guaranteed,  by  the  Indians  in  Montcalm's  army. 
Li  Masaaohuaetta,  controversy  between  the  governor,  Lord  Lou« 
doun  and  the  general  court  over  the  quartering  of  troops. 

Li  Pennajlvania,  controversy  between  the  governor  and  the  as- 
semblv  over  a  scheme  of  taxation ;  the  governor  refusing  his  assent  to 
the  bill,  the  assembly  demanded  the  assent  as  their  right. 

1758,  July  8.    Repulse  of  Abercrombie  before  Tioonderoga. 

Expedition  againat  Louiabnrg  (May  28-July  26).    Cap- 
ture of  the  fortress  (Amherst  and  Wolfe,  July  26). 
Aug.  27.    Capture  of  Fort  Frontenao  by  BradstreeL 
Kov.  25.    Capture  of  Fort  du  Queane  by  General  Forbes.    The 
fort  was  named  Ft  Pitt  (Pittsburg). 

1759,  July  25.    Capture  of  Fort  Niagara  by  Sir  WUUam  Johnson. 
July  26.    Capture  of  Tioonderoga  by  Major-Greneral  Am?ierst. 

Eipedition  of  Major-General  Wolfe  from  Louisburg  against  Que- 
bec.   Bepulsed  at  the  Montmorency;  Wolfe  conducted  Ms  force  by 
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ni&^ht  to  the  elevated  plateau  behind  Quebec  called  the  Plains  of 
AorcJianiy  where  in  the 

1759,  Sept.  13.    Battle  of  the  Plaina  of  Abraham  the  French 

under  Montcalm  were  completely  defeated.     Death  of  W(dfe 
and  Montcalm,    Surrender  of  Quebeo  (Sept.  18). 

1760,  Sept.  8.    Montrieal  and  all  Canada  surrendered  to  the  Eng- 

lish. 

1761,  The  writs  of  aasiatance  in  Maaaachusetts.  The  English 
govemment  (Board  of  Trade  reestablished  1695)  having  for 

some  time  adhered  to  a  course  of  commercial  restrictions  and  duties 
upon  the  colonies  (all  molasses  charged  with  duty  except  that  imported 
from  the  British  West  Indies,  1733  ;  erection  of  rolling  mills  prohib- 
ited, 1750  ;  the  slave  trade  favored  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
colonial  legislatures  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  eto.)  had  roused  a  spirit 
of  resistance  throughout  the  colonies  based  on  the  perception  that 
Buch  duties  were  a  form  of  taxation  without  representation.  Hence 
so  much  evasion  was  practised  that  finally  the  custom  house  officials 
in  Boston  applied  to  the  superior  court  of  judicature  (^Thomas  Hutch- 
inson, chief  justice)  for  the  issue  of  writs  of  assistance  such  as  were 
granted  by  the  exchequer  in  England.  The  case  was  argued  for  the 
colonists  by  Tkacher,  and  especially  by  James  Otis,  (1725-1783), 
who  urged  the  dangerous  character  of  the  writ  as  being  servable  by 
any  offieer  against  any  person  for  any  length  of  time,  and  accused  the 
acts  of  trade  as  infringements  of  the  charter.  The  court  deferred  its 
decision ;  it  would  seem  that  the  writs  were  ultimately  granted,  but 
that  the  officers  did  not  venture  to  use  them. 

1762,  Expedition  against  Martinique,  by  the  royal  and  provincial 
troops ;  surrender  of  this  island,  of  Grenada,  St  Lucia,  St, 
Vincent,  and  of  all  the  other  French  West  Indies. 

War  between  England  and  Spain  (p.  439). 
July.    Storm  of  Havana,  which  was  surrendered  to  the  English. 

1763,  Feb.  10.  Peace  of  Paris,  between  Great  Britain, 
France,  Spain,  Portugal.  (Preliniinary  articles  1762, 
Nov.  3,  at  Fontainebleati,  p.  439). 

1.  France  ceded  to  England,  Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadia,  Canada, 
Cape  Breton,  and  all  other  islands  in  the  izulf  and  river  of  St.  Laio- 
rence,  reserving  the  right  to  fish  and  dry  nsh  on  a  part  of  Newfound- 
land, and  of  fishing  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  three  leagues  from 
the  shore,  and  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  leagues  from  Cape  Breton  ;  also 
the  river  and  harbor  of  Mobile  and  everything  on  the  left  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Mississippi,  the  Iberville,  and  lakes  Maurepas  and  Ponchar' 
train,  except  New  Orleans,  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  be 
free  for  both  England  and  France  ;  also  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  Do- 
Tninique,  Tobago.  In  all  ceded  districts  certain  civil  and  religious 
rights  were  secured  to  the  French  inhabitants.  Bngland  ceded  to 
France  the  islands  of  St.  Peter  and  Miquelon  in  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence  for  fishing  stations,  not  to  be  fortified,  and  €ruadal(nn>e, 
MarigtUante,  Desirade,  Martinique,  BeUeisle,  St,  Lucia,  in  the  West 
Lidies. 
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2.  Spain  ceded  to  Bngland  FloridOy  and  all  other  poBsessiona  east 
of  the  Mississippi ;  Spain  also  gave  up  her  claims  to  the  Newfound- 
land fisheries  ;  England  restored  Havana  to  Spain  and  destroyed  all 
£nglish  fortresses  in  Spanish  America ;  right  to  cut  and  transport 
dye  wood  reserved. 

3.  France  ceded  to  Spain  the  whole  of  Lauiiiana  and  New  Or- 
leans by  a  previous  treaty  of  Nov,  3, 1762. 

The  English  acquisitions  were  divided  into  the  four  governments 
of  QuebeCf  East  Florida^  West  Florida  and  Grenada. 

llie  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  old  thirteen  colonies  at  this  time 
-was  about  two  millions. 

1763.    The  conapiraoy  of  Pontiao. 

Pontiac  was  the  chief  of  the  Ottawasy  a  firm  friend  of  the 
French ;  relying  on  the  vain  hope  of  assistance  from  whom,  he  resolved 
to  wrest  from  the  English  the  border  fortresses.  To  this  end  he 
formed  an  alliance  of  almost  all  the  tribes  of  the  Algonquin  race, 
with  the  Wyandots  and  Senecas.  The  other  nations  of  the  Iroquois 
were  with  ^eat  difficulty  kept  quiet  by  the  influence  of  Sir  WiUiam 
Johnson.  Fontiac  had  planned  to  open  the  attack  by  the  treacher- 
ous seizure  of  the  fort  at  Detroit  on  May  7.  Foiled  in  this  by  the 
coolness  of  GladwyUf  the  English  commander,  who  had  been  previ- 
ously informed  of  the  plot,  the  enraged  chief  opened  the  siege  of 
the  fort  (May  9)  and  war  broke  out  along  the  whole  line  from  the 
Mississippi  to  Canada.  In  a  short  time  Fort  Pitt,  Niagara,  and  De- 
troit, of  ail  the  border  fortresses,  alone  remained  in  the  liands  of  the 
English.  In  July  Boquet  forced  his  way,  under  severe  fighting,  to 
Fort  Pitt,  which  he  reHeved.  Pontiac  maintained  before  Detroit  the 
longest  siege  which  the  Indians  ever  executed,  but  on  September  3, 
the  garrisou  was  relieved  by  a  schooner  from  Niagara,  and  with  the 
approach  of  winter  the  Indians  withdrew.  The  western  tribes  were 
not  subdued  before  1765,  but  the  danger  was  over.  Pontiac  did  not 
long  outlive  his  failure. 

1763.  Paxton  boys  in  Pennsylvania ;  OLassacre  of  converted  Indians. 
The  peace  gave  to  Great  Britain  time  to  enforce  more  vigorously 

that  system  of  repression  and  taxation  which  the  ministers  thought 
the  fitting  method  of  dealing  with  the  too  independent  colonists,  wMe 
it  gave  the  colonists  time  to  reflect  upon  ana  to  resent  such  a  pro- 
cedure. 

1763-1765.    Qeorge  Ghrenville,  prime  minister. 

1764,  March.    Parliament  voted  that  they  had  a  right  to  tax  the 

American  colonies,  though  the  colonies  were  not  represented. 
Passage  of  the  sugar  act  (^  it  is  just  and  necessary  thsA,  a  reve- 
nue bo  raised  in  America  ")  and  of  an  act  for  increasing  the  efi&- 
ciency  of  the  revenue  service. 

Publication  at  Boston  of  '<  The  Rights  of  the  British  Colonies  as- 
serted and  proved,"  by  James  Otis.  Adoption  of  a  resolution 
not  to  use  British  manufactures. 
17$5,  March.  Passage  of  the  Stamp  Act;  prescribing  the  use 
of  stamped  paper  for  legal  documents,  pamphlets,  and  news- 
papers throughout  the  colonies.    (Speech  of  Colonel  Barrd.) 
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The  news  was  leceiyed  in  America  with  the  greatest  indignap 
tion.    Besolutioiis  of  the  house  of  burgesses  in  Virginia  de- 

1765.  May  30.    nying  the  right  of  taxation,  introduced  by  Patrick 

Henry  (1736-^1797). 
Oct.  7.  Meeting  of  a  congress  of  twenty  eight  delegates  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  South  Carolina  (Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Georgia  were  not  represented,  but  were  in  sympathy  with  the 
colonies)  at  New  York  in  accordance  with  the  proposition  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  assembly  drew  up  petitions  and  memorials  to  the 
king  and  parliament,  and  adopted  a  "Declaration  of  rights  and 
Uberties ']  (Oct.  19). 

The  arrival  of  stamp  officers  led  to  riots  in  various  cities,  as  in  Boa- 
ton,  where  the  officer  (Andrew  Oliver)  was  burnt  in  effigy,  his  house 
and  that  of  lieutenant-governor  Hutchinson  sacked,  in  New  Tork, 
etc.     Non-importation  and  non-consumption  agreements. 

1765-1766.    Rockingham  prime  minister. 

1766.  March.    Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  which  had  brought  in  no 

revenue  {Pitti  Burke)  ;  examination  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
(b.  Jan.  17, 1706  ;  d.  Aot.  17,  1790)  ;  agent  of.  Pennsylvania, 
before  the  commons.  The  repeal  was  accompanied  by  a  de- 
claratory act,  asserting  that  **parliafnent  has  power  to  hind  the 
colonies  in  all  cases  tohatsoeuer  "  (March,  1766). 
1766-1770.  Dnke  of  Grafton  prime  minister  (Earl  of  Chatham 
privy  seal). 

1767.  Duty  imposed  on  glass,  paper,  painters*  colors,  ahd  tea  introduced 
into  the  colonies  (this  measure  followed  the  defeat  of  the  miii- 
istiy  on  the  land  tax  in  England,  which  cost  the  revenue  a 
large  sum).  Out  of  the  revenue  thus  collected  Jixed  salaries 
were  to  be  paid  royal  officials. 

New  York  having  refused  to  make  provision  for  troops  quar- 
tered upon  the  colony,  the  legislative  power  of  the  assembly 
was  suspended  by  parliament  until  compliance. 

Creation  of  a  custom  house  and  board  of  commissioners  for 
America. 

1768.  Petition  of  Massachusetts  to  the  king  ;  circular  letter  to  the 
other  colonies.  The  British  ministry  demanded  that  the  court 
rescind  the  circular  letter  ;  the  court  refused  to  do  so  (92  to  17), 
whereupon  governor  Bernard  dissolved  the  assembly.  Similar 
proceedings  occurred  in  other  colonies. 

June.  The  seizure  of  John  Hancock's  sloop  Liberty,  for  a  false  en- 
try by  the  custom  house  officials  in  Boston,  caused  a  riot,  and 
the  officials  fled  to  Castle  William. 

Oct.      Arrival  of  British  troops  at  Boston.    The  selectmen  refused 
to  provide  quarters  for  the  men. 
First  settlement  made  in  Tennessee. 

1769.  Parliament  adopted  a  resolution  looking  to  the  trial  of  acts  of 
treason  committed  in  the  colonies  in  England.  Resolutions  of 
the  house  of  burgesses  in  Virginia  denouncing  this  position. 
The  governor  dissolved  the  assembly.  Similar  resoluticMis 
were  adopted  in  other  colonies. 
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The  general  court  of  MassachnsettBy  refusing  to  do  business 
while  a  guard  was  stationed  at  the  state-house,  was  adjourned 
to  Cambridge.    Refusal  to  provide  for  the  troops.    Submission 
of  the  assembly  in  New  York. 
1770-1782.    Lord  North  prime  minister. 

1770.  The  Boston  maaaacre.    In  a  broil  between  the  populace 
March  5.    and  the  British  soldiers  in  King  (State)  street,  three  men 

were  killed  and  eight  wounded.    The  officer  in  command 
(Preston)   was  brought  to  trial,  but  acquitted  (defended  by 
John  Aaams  and  Jonah  Quincyy 
March.    Act  repealing  the  duty  on  paper,  glass,  and  painters'  colors, 
but  retaining  that  on  tea. 

1771.  Insurrection  of  the  ''regulators"  in  North  Carolina  sup- 
pressed by  goYemor  Tryon. 

!niomaB  Hutchinson  (formerly  lieutenant-goyemor)  goyernor 
of  MaBBachuaetta  (went  to  England,  1774). 

1772.  Deatmction  of  the  British  reyenue  schooner  Gaapee,  which 
June  10.  had  made  itself  yery  obnoxious  to  the  people  of  Rhode  Island, 

and  now  ran  aground  in  pursuit  of  a  packet.  In  spite  of  a 
large  reward  offered,  no  information  concerning  the  offenders 
was  eyer  given. 

Settlement  of  the  boundary  between  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina. 

1773.  The  Virginia  assembly  appointed  a  committee  of  correspond- 
ence for  intercourse  with  the  other  colonies. 

The  resolution  of  the  colonies  haying  caused  a  diminution  both 
in  the  revenue  and  in  the  sale  of  tea,  the  British  government 
agreed  to  relieve  the  East  India  Company  of  expoitation  duty 
if  the  company  would  transport  its  teas  to  the  American  col- 
onies. Cargoes  were  therefore  sent  to  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Charleston,  Boston.  New  York  and  PhUaddohia  sent 
oadL  the  ships  ;  at  Charleston  the  tea  was  stored  in  damp  cel- 
lars, where,  as  there  was  no  demand  for  it,  it  soon  spoiled.  At 
Boston^  as  the  return  of  the  ships  could  not  be  obtained, 

1773,  Dec.  16.  They  were  boarded  by  citizens  disguised  as  Indians, 

and  342  chests  of  tea  were  emptied  in  the  water  (Boaton  Tea 
Party). 
Daniet Boon  settled  in  Kentucky,    English  settlement  near  the 
Natehez. 

1774,  Mar.    Passage  of  the  Boaton  Port  Bill,  closing  Boston  to  the 

importation  and  exportation  of  all  g^oods  except  food  or  fuel ; 
and  of  **  an  act  for  the  better  regukSng  the  govemmerU  of  MaS' 
sachusettSj*  which  was  a  virtual  revocation  of  the  charter, 
giving  the  governor  great  increase  of  power.  Another  act  de- 
creed that  peraona  accused  of  murder  or  any  capital  crime 
in  aiding  government  should  be  tried  in  l&gland,  or  in 
some  other  colony  than  that  wherein  the  crime  was  committed. 
Greneral  Qage,  commander-in^hief  of  the  royal  forces  in  Nortli 
America,  was  appointed  governor  of  Masaachnaetta. 
June  1.    The  port  act  went  into  operation  in  Boston. 

County  conventions  throughout  Masaachnaetta  protested 
against  the  acts  (Aug.-Sept.). 
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Sept.  The  Suffolk  oonyentioii  resolved  :  ''That  no  obedience  is  due 
from  the  province  to  either  or  any  part  of  the  said  acts,  but 
that  they  should  be  rejected  as  the  attempts  of  a  wicked  ad- 
ministration to  enslave  Ameriea." 

The  project  of  a  oongress  of  the  oolonies,  moved  in  1773  by 
Franldvny  was  taken  up  by  Bhode  Island,  Virginia,  Maa- 
aachiiBetta,  and  the  ouer  colonies  (except  Georgia). 

1774>  Sept.  5.    Continental  CSongress 

at  Philadelphia,  Peyton  Randolph,  president.  Among  the 
members  were  :  Samuel  and  John  Adams  (Massachusetts^,  John 
Jay  (New  York),  Oeorge  Washington,  Patrick  Henry  (Virginia). 
An  address  was  prepared  to  the  king,  memorials  to  the  people  of 
British  America,  ana  to  the  people  of  Grreat  Britain^  to  Canada, 
Florida,  Creorgia,  etc.  A  declaration  of  rights  wa^  drawn  up.  The 
congress  also  concluded 

Oct.  20.  The  American  Association  ;  an  agreement  to  prevent 
all  importation  and  exportation  friMD  and  to  Great  Britain  until 
the  acts  were  repealed.  On  Oct.  26,  the  congress  separated  vdth  a 
resolve  to  meet  the  next  year  if  justice  had  not  by  that  time  been 
done. 

In  the  meantime  more  British  troops  had  been  concentrated  at 
Boston,  and  the  town  had  been  fortified.  The  town  was  the  recipient 
of  much  sympathy  and  many  generous  gifts  from  the  other  colonies. 
Oct.  The  house  of  representatives  in  Massachusetts  having  been 
dissolved  by  the  governor  Sept.  28,  met,  and  voting  them- 
Oct.  26.    selves  a  provincial  congress,  proceeded  to  organize  the 

militia  (minute-men)  and  collect  stores  and  ammunition. 
1775.    Fruitless  attempt  of  the  opposition  in  parliament  under  lord 
Chatham  to  procure  the  repeal  of  harsh  measures  toward  the 
colonies. 
Acts  for  restraining  the  trade  of  New  England  and  the  southern 
colonies.    A  "  conciliatory  "  measure  introduced  by  lord  North 
exempting  from  taxation  any  colony  which  would  undertake 
to  raise  the  quota  assessed  upon  it    The  act  met  with  no  re- 
sponse. 
Feb.  26.    A  British  expedition  to  Salem,  to  seize  some  cannon  stored 
there,  was  opposed  by  a  few  militia  under  colonel  Pickering, 
but  finally  withdrew  without  bloodshed. 

1775-1783.    War  of  Independence. 

April  19.    Skirmishes  at  Lexington  and  Concord. 

A  body  of  800  British  soldiers,  detailed  to  destroy  stores  at 
Concord,  fired' upon  a  number  of  provincials  assembled  on  the  green 
at  Lexington,  killing  eight  men ;  an  ineffectual  fire  was  returned. 
Proceeding  to  Concord,  the  British  destroyed  the  stores,  but  were 
obliged  to  retreat  {fight  at  the  bridge)  ;  the  retreat  became  a  rout 
before  they  reached  Lexington,  where  lord  Percy  with  fresh  troops 
met  them.  The  further  retreat  to  Boston  was  much  embarrassed  by 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  provincials.  The  British  lost 
273  men  \  the  Americans  103. 
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In  BSaBBachiuietts  a  large  army  was  raised  and  encamped  near 

Boston. 

May  10.  Capture  of  Ticonderoffa  by  the  provincials  under  Ethan 
AUen. 

May  12.    Capture  of  Crown  Point  by  Seth  Warner* 

May  10.    Meeting  of  the  Continental  Congreas  at  PhUaddphia, 

May  31.    The  county  convention  of  Mecklenburg  Co.f  North  Carolina, 
declared  the  colonial  charter  suspended,  and  the  government 
vested  in  the  provincial  and  continental  congresses. 
The  troops  before  Boston  were  adopted  as  the  American  continental 

army ;  and  George  l^aaliington  (bom  Feb.  22,  1732  ;  died  Dec 

14, 1799)  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  provincial  forces 

(June  15)« 

June  17.  Battle  of  Bunker's  (more  properly  Breed's)  Hill,  opposite 
Boston,  where  the  Americans  had  thrown  up  intrenchments. 
The  provincials  were  finally  driven  from  their  intrenchment, 
after  their  ammunition  gave  out,  but  not  before  they  had  in- 
flicted a  loss  of  1054  men  on  the  British,  themselves  losing 
about  450  men  (  Warren  f). 

July  3.  Washington  took  command  of  the  American  army  at  Cam« 
brid^. 

1775,  July-^arch  17, 1776.    Siege  of  Boston. 

1775,  Au^.  Georgia  joined  the  other  colonies.  An  expedition 
aeamst  Canada  heme  resolved  upon,  general  Montgomery  took 
Montreal  (Nov.  12),  but  was  defeated  and  killed  before  Qud)ee 
(Dec,  31),  where  &nedict  Arnold  had  joined  him  after  an  ar- 
duous march.    Fruitless  siege  of  Quebec  by  Arnold. 

1776,  March  4.     Occupation  of  Dorchester  Heights  by  Washington. 
March  17.    Evacuation  of  Boston. 

1776,  April  23.    North  Carolina  authorized  its  delegates  to  join 

in  a  declaration  of  independence. 
May  15.    Consress  voted  "  that  the  exercise  of  every  kind  of  authority 
under  me  crown  should  be  totally  suppressed,"  and  extended 
to  all  the  colonies  its  advice  that  they  should  set  up  govern- 
ments for  themselves. 
Virginia  directed  its  delegates  to  introduce  a  resolution  an- 
nouncing the  independence  of  the  colonies. 
June  7.    In  congress  it  was  moved  by  Richard  Henry  Lee  of  Vir- 
ginia, ana  seconded  by  John  Adams  of  Itfassachusetts,  "  That 
these  united  colonies  are,  and  of  rieht  ought  to  be,  free  and  indepen- 
dent states  ;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  alleeiance  to  the  British 
crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  between  them  and  the  state  of 
Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totallv  dissolved."    The  resolution 
was  referred  and  a  committee  appointed  to  draft  a  declaration,  which 
accepted  one  prepared  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia.    Reported 
June  28.    Debate  July  1.    The  resolution  was  adopted  by  all 
the  colonies  except  Neto  York,  whose  delegates  were  not  instructed 
on  so  grave  a  matter,  July  2. 
June  18.    Evacuation  of  Canada  by  the  Americans. 
June  28.    Repulse  of  the  British  before  fort  Sullivan  (Moultrie) 
off  Charleston^  S.  C. 
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1776>  July  4.    Adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence.   (Signed  Aug.  2  and  later.) 
To  have  taken  up  a  position  of  independence  was  a  moral 
gain  for  the  colonies,  out  the  act  was  followed  by  a  period  of 
military  disaster. 
After  the  surrender  of  Boston,  Washington  went  to  New  York, 

which  was  soon  attacked  by  the  two  Howes  with  some  30,000  men. 

The  British  commanders  brought  offers  of  peace,  but  they  were  not 

acceptable. 

Aug.  27.    Battle  of  Long  Island  ;  defeat  of  general  PuXnoan.    Re- 
treat of  the  Americans  to  New  York, 

Sept.  15.    Occupation  of  ITew  Tork  by  the  British.    Washington 
retreated  to  the  Blarlem  heights. 

Sept.  22.  Captain  Nathan  Hale,  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  British 
force  on  Long  Island,  was  captured  and  immediately  executed 
by  order  of  Sir  William  Howe  ;  the  attendance  of  a  clergy- 
man was  denied  him,  and  his  last  letters  to  his  mother  and 
friends  were  destroyed. 
Disaster  also  overtook  the  colonists  in  the  North. 

Oct.  11-13.    Defeat  of  Arnold  in  two  naval  engagements  on  Lake 

Champlain.     Occupation  of  Crown  Point  by  the  British. 
Oct.  28.    Battle  of  White  Plains,  near  New  York.    Defeat  of 

Washington. 
Not.  16.    Capture  of  Fort  Washington  by  the  British. 
Nov.  20.    Evacuation  of  Fort  Lee  by  the  Americans. 
Nov.  28.    Washington  retreated  across  New  Jersey,  and  passed 

into  Pennsylvania. 
Dec.  26.    Battle  of  Trenton  ;  Washing^n  having  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware by  night,  surprised  and  captured  about  1,000  Hessians  at 
Trenton  ;  two  days  afterward  he  occupied  the  town  in  force, 
and  defeated  the  British  in  ^ 

1777,  Jan.  3.  The  Battle  of  Princeton.  The  Americans  overran 
New  Jersey,  and  several  skirmishes  occurred  with  the  enemy 
during  the  spring.  The  armv  was  in  a  very  bad  condition,  owing 
largely  to  lack  of  money,  which  congress  could  supply  only  by  the 
issue  of  paper  money  wluch  soon  depreciated  largely.  Even  the  ar^ 
rival  of  the  marquis  of  Lafayette,  who  was  appomted  major-general 
(July  31,  1777)  brought  only  temporary  encouragement. 

Bnrgoyne*s  and  St.  Leger's  campaign  from  Canada. 

The  summer  of  1777  saw  a  change  of  fortune.  The  British  had 
planned  to  cut  the  colonies  in  two  bv  an  expedition  under  general 
Burgoyne  from  Canada,  which  should  be  met  by  a  northward  move- 
ment of  the  army  in  New  York.  (Capture  of  forts  Clinton  and 
Montgomery,  Oct.  6.)  Burgoyne  took  Ticonderoga  July  6,  and  de- 
feated the  Americans  at  Hubbardton  July  7. 

As  Burgoyne  reached  Fort  Edward,  Schuyler,  who  had  but  half  his 
force,  retired  to  Saratoga.  Meantime  St.  Leger,  who  was  to  cooper- 
ate with  Burgoyne  from  Lake  Ontario,  besieged  Fort  Schuyler  and  de- 
feated Herkimer  (Aug.  6),  but  returned  to  Montreal  on  the  approach 
of  Arnold  with  reinforcements. 
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Hearing  of  proyisions  and  stotes  at  Bennington  in  Vermont  (then 
called  New  Hampshire  Grrants)  Bnigoyne  sent  colonel  Baum  to  seize 
them,  who  was  defeated  by  general  Stark  in  the 
1777,  Ang.  16.    Battle  of  Bemiiiigtoii. 

Schuyler  snooeeded  hy  Gates. 
Sept.  19.    Bnrgojrne    fonght  the  battle  of  Stillwater  (first  battle 

of  Bemi^s  HeightSf  or  battle  of  Freeman's  Farm)^  retaining  the 
field,  although  he  suffered  a  heavier  loss  than  the  Americans.    On 
Oct  7,  a  second  battle  was  foaght  at  Stillwater  (second  battle  of 
Semis's  Heights  or  Saratoga),  in  which  the  British  were  defeated.  < 
Being  now  sorronnded  and  finding  retreat  impracticable^  ' 

1777,  Oct.  17.    Burgoyne  snrrendered  his  entire  force  (about  6,000  1 

men)  to  Gates. 
HoiKre'a  Campaign. 

In  the  south  events  were  less  fortunate.     On  Aug.  25  general 
Howe  disclosed  his  purpose  of  attacking  Philadelphia.    Washington 
immediately  offered  battle,  but  in  the 
Sept.  11.    Battle  of  the  Brandywine 

the  Americans  were  defeated,  although  they  retired  in  good 

order  (general  Greene). 
Sept.  27.    Howe  occupied  Philadelphia. 

Washington  attempted  to  surprise  the  camp  at  Grermantown^ 

but  was  defeated  in  the 
Oct.  4.    Battle  of  Germantown. 

Capture  of  Fort  Mifflin  (Nov.  16);  evacuation  of  Fort  Mercer 

(Nov.  20) ;  loss  of  the  Delaware. 
Winter.    Washington  at  Valley  Forge.    Sufferings  of  the  army. 
Nov.  15.   Articles  of  confederation  and  perpe^ial  union  agreed 

upon  in  congress  between  the  states  it  New  Hampshire,  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  Rhwie  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia.  The  confederacy  was  to  be 
called  <<The  United  States  of  America."  These  articles  were 
laid  before  the  legislature  of  the  separate  states  for  ratification.  This 
process  proved  a  long  one. 
June  14.     Congress  voted  ''that  the  flag  of  the  thirteen  United 

States  be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white  ;  that  the 

union  be  thirteen  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field,  representing  a 

new  constellation. 
The  people  of  New  Hampshire  Grants  declared  themselves  an 

independent  state  under  the  name  of  Vermont  (Jan.) 
1778L    Treaties  with  France  ;  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
Jan.  dO-Feb.  6.   the  United  States.  Ijbese  treaties  were  negotiated  by 

John  Adams,  Benjamin  FranJdin  and  Arthur  Lee, 
Feb.     Parliament  renounced  the  right  of  taxing  the  colonies  except 

for  the  regulation  of  trade,  and  appcnnted  a  commission  to  ne- 
gotiate for  the  submission  of  the  colonies.    The  proposals  of 

the  commissioners  were  rejected  by  congress  (June  17)  and  by 

the  separate  states. 
Jime  18.   ZSvacnation  of  Philadelphia  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

Washington  intercepted  Clinton's  march,  and  in  the 
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1778y  June  28.  Battle  of  Monmoiitii  tamed  a  retreat  begem  by 
general  (Charles)  Lee  into  a  victory.  The  British  decamped 
by  niffht. 

Amyal  of  Count  cTEstaing  with  eighteen  vesseb  and  4,000  troops 
off  Virginia.  An  attack  on  Newport  having  been  resolved  on, 
the  French  fleet  sailed  to  that  port.  Instead  of  cooperating 
in  the  attack  D'Estainff  sailed  to  Boston  Aug.  22,  to  refit  (in 
accordance  with  his  strict  orders),  and  in  spite  of  a  victory  at 
Qucdcer  UiU  on  Rhode  Island  (Aug.  29)  the  Americans  under 
Sullivan  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  siege  and  retire  from  the 
island  before  Sir  Henry  CHinton  who  brought  reinforcements. 

July  4  Massacre  at  Wyomizig  in  Pennsylvania  by  colonel  Butier, 
a  Tory,  and  Brandt. 

Sept.  14.    Benjamin  Franklin  minister  plenipotentiaxy  to  France. 

Nov.  11.    Massacre  of  Cherry  Valley, 

Dec.  29.  Savannah  captured  by  the  British  under  colonel  Camp^ 
heU, 

1779,  March  3.  Defeat  of  general  Ashe  at  Briar  Creek  by  the  British. 
Loss  of  Georgia,  where  the  provincial  government  was  re- 
stored. 

(reneral  Lincoln,  being  placed  in  command  of  the  southern  army, 
marched  upon  Augusta,  while  the  British  leader,  Provost,  threatened 
Charleston  but  retired  before  determined  resistance.  jyEstaing 
reaching  Savannah  with  the  French  fleet,  an  assault  was  made  on  the 
town  (Oct.  9),  but  repulsed;  after  which  D'Estaing  left  the  dangerous 
coast  (death  of  Pulaski), 

May.  Coasts  of  Virginia  plundered  by  an  expedition  from  New  York. 
July  5.     Plunder  of  New  Haven  in  Connecticut  by  Tryon ;  followed 

by  the  sack  of  other  towns. 
July  16.    Storm  of  Stony  Point  on  the  Hudson  by  the  Americans 

under  Anthony  Wayne  ;  destruction  of  the  fortifications. 
July  19.    The  Americans  fortified  Weat  Point. 

John  Paul  Jones,  who  had  in  1778  surprised  White  Haven,  sailed 

this  year  from  a  French  port,  and  alter  a  successful  cruise  in 

the  English  seas,  fought  a  most  desperate 
Sept.  23.    Naval  battle  with  the  Serapia  and  the  Countess  of 

Bcarborougfa  (Bonhonune  Richard,  Jones's  vessel),  in  which 

he  was  victorious. 

1780,  May  12.  Capture  of  6harle8ton  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Sub- 
jugation of  South  Carolina  by  Clinton  and  lord  CornwaUls. 
The  brave  resistance  of  Thomas  Sumter  and  Francis  Marion 
was  seconded  by  the  approach  of  the  American  army  under 
De  KaJb  and  Gates.    But  in  the 

Aug.  16.    Battle  of  Camden, 

Gates,  though  superior  in  numbers,  was  totally  defeated  by 
ComwaUis  PeKalb  f). 

Aug.  18.  Sumier^s  force  dispersed  by  colonel  Tarleton,  Marion  re- 
treated to  North  Carolina. 

July.    Arrival  of  Rochambeau  at  Newport  with  6,000  men. 
Benedict  Arnold  having  been  placed  in  command  of  West  Pointy 

negotiated  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  for  its  surrender  ;  his  treachezy 
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was  exposed  by  the  captoze  (Sept.  23)  of  the  agents  major  Andr^ 
by  three  privates  of  the  New  York  militia,  John  Pauldtng,  David 
\7illiam8,  Isaao  l^irt,  who,  refusing  his  bribes,  detained  him  and 
seized  his  papers.  Arnold  escaped  to  the  British  lines.  Andr^  was 
declared  a  spy  by  a  board  of  14  officers,  on  his  confession,  and  by 
order  of  Washington 

1780,  Oct.  2.    Andrtf  was  hong  as  a  spy. 

Oct.  7.    Battle  of  King's  Mountain  in  North  Carolina.    Defeat  of 

the  British  under  major  Fergusson. 

General  Greene  appointed  commander  of  the  southern  army. 
Adoption  of  a  constitution  by  Maasachusetta,  with  a  bill  of 

rights,  which  was  held  by  the  supreme  court  to  have  abolished 

slavery. 
Abolition  of  slayery  in  Pennsylvania. 

1781,  Jan.  17.    Battle  of  the  Cowpens;  defeat  of  the  British  cav- 
alry under  Tarletan  by  Morgan, 

Comwallis  in  pursuit  of  Greene,  was  twice  prevented  from  o▼e]^- 
taking  him  by  the  unexpected  rising  of  the  rivers  (jCatawbcij 
YadHn). 
March  15.    Battle  of  Guilford ;  bloody  victory  of  the  British. 
April  25.    Battle  of  Hobkirk^s  Hill  near  Camden  ;  Qreene  defeated 

by  lord  Raiodon, 
June  6.     Capture  of  Augusta  by  the  Americans. 
June  19.    Greene  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  fort  Ninetynsix  in 

North  Carolina. 
Sept.  8.    Battle  of  Butaw  ;  defeat  of  Greene  followed  by  the  re- 
treat of  the  British  to  Charleston. 
Meantime  British  forces  under  lord  ComwaUiSf  were  concentrated 
in  Virginia,  where  they  fortified  themselves  at  Torktown  and 
Gloucester  (Aug.).     In  Sept.  Lafayette^  Wcuhmgton,  and  Rockambeau 
met  at  Williamsburg,  while  a  French  fleet  under  count  de  Grasse  en- 
tered the  Chesapeake. 
Sept.  dO-Oct.  19.    Siege  of  Torktown. 

Expedition  of  Arnold  against  Connecticut ;  burning  of  New 
London. 

Oct.  19.    Surrender  of  lord  Comwallis  with  7,000  men 
at  Torkto^vn  in  Virginia. 

1782,  Feb.  27.   The  commons  resolved,  on  motion  of  general  Conway f 

that  ^  the  house  would  consider  as  enemies  to  nis  majesty  and 
the  country  all  those  who  should  advise  or  atterupt  the  further 
prosecution  of  offensive  war  on  the  continent  of  North 
America." 

1782,  March  20.     Resignation  of  lord  NortL    Ministry  of  the  mar- 

quia  of  Rockingham  (f  July  1 ;  succeeded  by  lord  8hel- 

burne,  1782-1783). 
July  11.    Evacuation  of  Savannah. 
Not.  30.    Preliminary  articles  signed  at  Paris  between  Great  Britain 

and  the  United  States. 
Dec.  14.    Evacuation  of  Charleston. 

1783,  Jan.  20.    Cessation  of  hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and 
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the  United  States.  Signature  of  preHminailes  of  peace  be- 
tween Great  Britain^  France^  and  Spain  at  Versailles  ;  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  at  Paris. 

April  11.  Cessation  of  arms  proclaimed  by  congress.  Independence 
of  the  United  States  recognized  by  Holland,  April  19,  1782  ; 
Svoeden,  Feb.  6,  1783  ;  Denmark^  Feb.  25 ;  Spain^  March  24 ; 
Russia^  in  July. 

April  19.    Peace  proclaimed  by  the  commander  of  the  army. 

1783,  Sept.  3.  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  signed  at  Paris  ;  be- 
tween Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain  signed  at 
Versailles,     (p.  441.) 

1.  1.  Recognition  of  the  independenoe  of  the  United  States,  and 
establishment  of  boundaries.  (From  the  intersection  of  a  line  due 
N.  from  the  head  of  the  St.  Uroix  river  in  Nova  Scotia,  with  the 
highlands  S.  of  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  along  the  highlands  to  the  head  of 
the  Connecticut ;  along  that  river  to  &^  N.,  thence  W.  to  the  river 
Iroquois,  thence  through  lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  Superior,  Long 
Lake,  and  Lake  of  the  Woods  ;  thence  W.  to  the  Mississippi  and  along 
that  river  to  31^  N. ;  from  this  point  £.  to  the  Apalaehicola  or 
Catouche,  along  this  river  to  the  Flinty  thence  direct  to  the  head  of 
St,  Mary's  river,  and  so  to  the  Atlantic :  east,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Croix  river  to  its  source,  and  due  north  to  the  highlands,  includ- 
ing all  islands  within  twenty  leagues  of  the  coast,  except  such  as  be- 
longed to  Nova  Scotia.) 

2.  Right  of  fishery  secured  to  the  United  States  on  the  Grand  Bank 
and  all  other  Newfoundland  banks,  and  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
as  well  as  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland ;  right  to  cure  fish  on  all 
unsettled  parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  Labrador,  and  Magdalen  islands  aa 
long  as  they  should  remain  unsettled. 

3.  All  good  debts  heretofore  contracted  should  be  considered 
binding.    *^ 

4.  ^Institution  of  confiscated  estates  to  be  recommended  by  con- 
gress to  the  states. 

5.  Navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  be  open  to  both  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States. 

II.  Great  Britain  ceded  Tobago  to  France. 

III.  Great  Britain  ceded  Florida  to  Spain. 
Establishment  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  by  officers  of  the 

army. 

Nov.  2.    Washington's  farewell  address  to  the  army. 

Nav.  25.    Evacuation  of  New  york. 

Dec.  23.    Washington  resigned  his  commission. 

1784.  Partial  abolition  of  uavery  in  Conneoticnt.  Erection  of  a 
temj>orary  government  for  the  western  territory  (April).  Or- 
ganization of  the  state  of  FranHin  or  Fhmkland  hj  the  west- 
em  counties  of  North  Carolina  (Dec.) ;  it  was  given  up  in 
1788. 

1786.  Insurrection  in  MaBaaohusetts  and  in  New  Hampshire^ 
springing  from  financial  complications. 

1787,  Jan.-Feb.     The   insurgents  in   Maasachuaetta,  numbering 
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about  1,100,  under  Danlal  Sbays,  met  the  troops  of  the  state 
under  c^eneral  Shepherd^  but  were  dispersed  by  tbe  mere  sight 
of  artiUery.    Three  men  were  killed  {Shays*  RebeUion), 
The  restricted  powers  of  the  congress  approving  themselyes  totally- 
insufficient  for  the  proper  government  of  the  country  (failure  to  estaln 
lish  a  revenue  by  an  impost  tax  ;  infraction  of  treaties  by  the  states), 
Virginia  proposed  a  convention  for  forming  a  better  Constitution 
(1786).    The  recommendation  meeting  with  lavor,  after  much  delay 

1787,  May  25.  Delegates  from  seven  states  met  in  convention  at  Phil- 
adelphia, and  elected  Washington  president.  Delegates  from 
other  states  came  in,  until  all  were  represented  except  Rhode 
Island.  The  debates  were  long  and  warm,  and  more  than  one 
compromise  (tacit  recognition  of  slavery  ;  equal  representation 
of  au  states  in  the  senate  ;  in  the  house  representation  accord- 
ing to  population)  was  necessary  before  the  delegates 

Sept.  1 7.  Signed  the  Coxistitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  forthwith  laid  before  the  separate  states. 

1787.  Ordinanoe  for  the  gOTamment  of  the  territory  north- 
July  13.  vreBt  of  the  Ohio,  which  was  ceded,  or  to  be  ceded,  to  the 
United  States  by  the  states,  and  bought  of  the  Iiidiaos. 
Slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  punishment 
for  crime,  ^Rrera  forbidden  within  this  region. 
1788^  Sept.  13.  All  the  states  ezoept  Rhode  Island  and  North 
Carolina  having  accepted  the  CI<»istitution,  congress  appointed 
days  for  elections  under  the  same.  (See  p,  547.) 

§  8.    GREAT  BRITAIN.  {Seep.  389,) 

1702-1714.    Anne, 

second  daughter  of  James  XL,  wife  of  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark.    In  the  mt  part  of  her  reig^  the  queen  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Whim  (John  ChurdiiU^  duke  of  ifetrlborough  and  his  wife). 
1702,  May  4.     W  ar  declared  upon  France  by  the  grand  alliance,  in- 
cluding England.    For  the  war  (of  the  Spanish  Succession) 
see  p.  380.    Marlborough  was  captain-general  of  all  the  land 
forces ;  Oodolphin^  lord  high  treasurer ;  Nottingham,  secre- 
tary of  state.    Halifax  and  Somere  not  in  the  privy  council. 
July  2.    Sixth  Parliament  of  ^KTilUam  m.  dlaaolved. 

The  campaign  of  this  year  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Venloo  and 
Li^ge  and  the  loss  of  the  lower  Rlune  to  France.  Sir  George  Rooke 
failed  to  take  Cadiz,  but  seized  a  number  of  treasure  ships  at  Vigo 
Bag  (Oct.). 

1702,  Oct.  20-1705,  March  14.    Ftrat  parliament  of  Anne.^ 

Hariey  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons.    Marlborough  made 
nduke, 
Dec.    Bill  to  prevent  oooaalonal  oonformity  passed  by  the  com- 
mons but  rejected  by  the  lords  (High  church  and  Low  church)* 

1703.  Severe  laws  in  Ireland  against  Irish  Catholics. 

^  The  dates  are  those  of  tbe  actual  meeting  and  senaration  of  the  parliaments, 
m>i  of  the  proclamations  summoning  and  dissolving  tnem. 
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1703,  Metfauen  treaty  between  Eng^d  and  PortngaL  England 
agreed  to  admit  the  heavy  wmes  of  Portugal  at  one  third 
lower  rate  than  the  light  French  wines,  while  Portugal  prom- 
ised to  import  all  her  woolens  from  England. 

Sept.    Archduke  Charles  assumed  the  title  of  Charles  III.  of  Spain. 

Nov.    Establishment  of  Qaeen  Anne's  Bounty ;  a  grant  of  the 

first  fruits  and  tithes  which  Henry  YIII.  had  confiscated  for 

the  crown,  in  trust  for  increasing  the  income  of  small  benefices. 

In  this  campaign  (1703)  Marlborough  took  Bonn  and  Huy, 

Limburg  ana  Gudders. 

1704,  Mar.    Case  of  AMy  and  White  (right  of  electors  to  yote). 
July  24.    Gibraltar  taken  by  Sir  George  Rooke  and  Sir  Claudesley 

Shovel, 
Aug.  13.    Victory  of  Blenheim  or  HbchMdi  (p.  392).    Kaval  tio- 
tory  off  Malaga  ovei  the  French. 
Attempt  to  pass  the  occasional  conformity  biU  by  fati*-1ring  it  to  a 
money  bill  (tackers).    The  scheme  was  defeated  in  me  com- 
mons. 

1705,  Oct.  4.    Capture  of  Baroelooa  by  Charles  Mordauni,  lord  Pe« 

terborough. 

1705,  Oct.  26-1708,  Apr.  1.    Second  Parliament  of  Anne.    Whigs 

in  majority. 

1706,  May  23.  RamiUles  ;  conquest  of  Brabant  (p.  392)  ;  Turin, 
Sept.  7;  conquest  of  Italy  (p.  392).    The  allies  in  Madrid. 

1707,  Apr.  25.  Battle  of  Almansa;  defeat  of  the  allies  by  the  duke 

of  Berwick.    Spain  lost  to  the  allies. 

1707»  May  1.  Union  of  England  and  Scotland  under 
the  name  of  Qreat  Britain  went  into  effect. 

This  measure,  which  was  made  necessary  by  the  omission  of 
Scotland  from  the  act  of  settlement,  provided  :  1.  that  Sophia^ 
princess  of  Hanorer  and  her  Protestant  heirs  should  succeed 
to  the  crown  of  the  united  kingdom.     2.  There  should  be  one 
parliament,  to  which  Scotland  should  send  sixteen  electiye  peers 
and  forty-five  members  of  the  commons.    No  more  peers  of 
Scotland  to  be  created.    Scotch  law  and  legal  administration  to 
be  unchanged  ;  the  Episcopal  church  in  England  and  Presbyte- 
rian in  Scotland  to  be  unchanged.    Adoption  of  the  Union 
Jack  (Crosses  of  St  George  and  St.  Andrew)  as  the  national 
flag  of  Great  Britain. 
1707,  Oct.  23.    nnt  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.^    The  influence 
of  Marlborough  and  his  wife  had  been  gradually  weakened 
by  Harley  and  by  the  influence  of  the  queen's  new  favorite,  AbigaSL 
nUlj  now  Mrs.  Masham,    Marlboroueh,  however,  was  still  so  strong 
that  a  hint  at  resignation  secured  the  dismissal  of  Harley  and  St.  John 
from  the  cabinet,  and  the  substitution  of  Boyle  and  Robert  Walpole 
(secretary-4it-war).   Last  Royal  veto. 

1  Not  a  new  parliament,  but  the  second  parliament  of  Anne  revived  by  pro- 
clamation. Henceforward  parliaments  are  numbered  without  regard  to  reigns, 
but  here  the  distinction  is  retained.  The  number  as  a  parliament  of  Qreat 
Britain  is  indicated  by  a  Roman  numeral  in  parenthesis. 
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1708,  March.  James  Sdward  {Cheoaiier  de  St,  George,  the  Old 
Pretender)  landed  in  Scothmd.  A  French  fleet  sent  to  asskt 
him  was  repulsed  by  Admiral  Byng,  and  the  Pretender  soon 
returned  to  France. 

July  11.    Battle  of  Oudenarde  (p.  392). 

1708,  Nov.  16-1710,  Apr.  5.    Third  Parliament  of  Amie  (11.). 

Whig  majority.  Bomera  president  of  the  council.  Leaders 
of  the  whigs  (Junto)  :  Somers,  Halifax^  Wharton,  Oxford, 
Sunderland. 

1709,  Sept.  11.    Battle  of  Malplaqnet  (p.  393). 
Oct.    Townshend's  barrier  treaty.    Copyright  act. 

1710,  Feb.-Mar.    Trial  of  Dr.  Baoheverell  for  preaching  sermons 

of  an  ultra  Tory  cast.    He  was  oonyicted  and  thereby  secured 
great  popularity  in  the  kingdom. 
l£irley  chancellor  of  exche<}uer.    St.  John,  secretary  of  state. 
Sept.     Charles  III.  in  Madrid  driven  out  by  Vendome, 

1710.  Nov.  25-1713,  Julv  16.    Fourth  Parliament  of  Anne  (III.). 

Torymajoritj^.    "Dismissal  of  Godolphin  ;  resignation  of  all 
the  Whig  ministers. 
South  Sea  Company  established. 

1711.  Mrs.  Masham  superseded  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  as 
keeper  of  the  privy  purse.  The  duke  retained  his  office.  At- 
tempted assassmation  of  Harley  by  the  marquis  of  Guiscard. 
Harley  created  earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer  and  lord  high 
treasurer. 

Sept.  13.    Marlborouj?h  captured  the  fortress  of  Boucham. 
Oct.    Charles  III.  len;  Spam ;  elected  emperor  Charles  VL 
Nov.    Philip  V.  entered  Madrid. 

Passage  of  the  occaaional  conformity  bill. 
Itfarlborongh,  who  had  returned  to  England,  was  accused  of 
peculation  (Nov.)  and  dismissed  from  3l  his  offices.  Duke  of 
Ormond,  commander-in-chief. 
Dec.  30.    Qualification  act  (repealed  1866). 

1712.  Creation  of  twelve  Tory  peers  to  secure  a  majority  in  the 
lords. 

July.    Henry  St.  John  created  viscount  Bolinghroke. 

1713.  Apr.  11.    Peace  of  Utrecht  (p.  393). 
Articles  affecting  Great  Britain. 

Ghreat  Britain  and  France  :  Renunciation  of  the  Pretender; 
recognition  of  the  Protestant  succession  in  Great  Britain ;  crowns  of 
France  and  Spain  not  to  be  united  under  one  head  ;  fort^cations  of 
Dunkirk  to  be  leveled  and  its  harbor  filled  up ;  cession  of  Hudson's 
Bay  and  strait,  Nova  Scotia  (Acadia),  Newfoundland,  St.  Christopher 
to  England;  Great  Britain  and  Bpidn,  cession  of  Gibraltar  and  Mi- 
norca to  England;  grant  of  the  Aaaiento  (el  pacta  de  el  asiento  de 
mgros)y  or  contract  for  supplying  slaves  to  Spanish  America,  to  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britian  for  thirty  years  (Royal  African  Company). 

1714.  Feb.  16-1714,  Aug.  25.    Fifth  Parliament  of  Anne  (lY.). 
1714,  May  28.    Death  of  princess  Sophia  of  Hanover.    Schism  act. 
July  27.      Earl  of  Oxford  dismissed,  and  succeeded  as  lord  high 

treasurer  by  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  (Talbot). 
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Aug.  1.    Death  of  Anne. 

Alexander  Pope,  1688-1744 ;  Jonathan  Swift,  1667-1745 ; 
Daniel  Defoe,  16617-1731;  Joseph  Addison,  167^1719;  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  1671-1729.  Periodical  literature  ;  Tatler,  1709, 
Apr.  12-1711,  Jan.  2;  Spectator,  1711,  Mar.  1-1714,  Dec.  20. 

1714  —  X.    House  of  Hanover  or  Brunswick. 

None  of  Anne^s  seventeen  children  having  sturviyed  her,  the 
crown,  according  to  the  act  of  succession,  descended  to  the 

protestant  house  of  Hanover,  the  catholic  line  of  the  Stuarta 
being  excluded. 

James  I.  (Stuart)  t  1625. 
I 


8.  Elizabeth 
m.  Frederic  V., 
elector  palatine. 


pal 


12.  Sophia, 
m.  Ernest 
Augustus  el. 
of  Hanover. 


Charles  H. 

1 1685.    m. 


Mary 
William  II. 
of  Orange. 


5.  Charles  I.  f  1649, 
m.  Henrietta  Maria, 
d.  of  Henry  IV.  of  France. 

1^ 


I 

James  II. 

deposed  1688, 
d.  1701. 


by  Anne  Hyde  |  by  Maiy  of  Este. 


Gtoorsel. 

t  1727. 
m.  Sophia  Dorothea, 
d.  of  ciuke  of  Brunswick 

and  Zell. 

I 


William  m. 

tnoa. 


Mary   Anne 
tl694.    tl7U. 


f 
George  H. 

t  1760, 
m.  Caroline 
of  Anspacb. 

I 


1 

Sophia  Dorothea, 

m.  Frederic 
William,  elector 
of  Brandenburg. 

Frederic  II., 
king  of  Pnusia. 


Charles  Edward 
the  young  Pretender, 

without  issue. 
tl788. 


James 

Francis 

Edward, 

the  Old 

Pretender, 

tl766. 

I 

Henry, 
cardinal 
York, 
without  issue. 
tl807. 


Frederic  Louis, 

t  1751, 
m.  Augusta,  d. 
of  duke  of  Saxe  Coburg. 

and  Gotha. 

(keortee  m. 

t  1820, 
m.  Charlotte  of 
Mecklenburg 

Strelitz. 

1714-1727.    George  I. 

1714,  Sept.  18.  The  king  landed  in  England.  George  I.  favored 
the  Whigs  in  the  formation  of  the  first  government ;  Lord 
Townshend  sec.  of  state  ;  Shrewsbury  resigned,  and  Halifax  was  made 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  (^Shrewsbury  was  the  last  lord  high  treasurer)  ; 
Sunderland  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  lord  Coioper  chancellor ; 
earl  of  Nottingham  president  of  the  council ;  Marlborough  comman<« 
der-in-chief. 
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1715,  Mar.  17-1722,  Mar.  7.  First  ParUament  of  Oeorge  I.  (Y.). 
Impeachment  of  Bolingbroke,  Ormond,  Oxford,  Flight  of  Bol- 
ingbrohe  and  Ormond;  Oxford  oommitted  to  the  Tower.  Jao- 
obite  riots.    Riot  act. 

1715-1716,  Sept.    Jacobite  rising  in  Scotland  under  the  earl  of  Mar. 
BaUles  of  Sherijffmidr  and  Preston,    Arrival  of  the  Pretender 
in  Scotland  (Dec.)    As  his  friends  dispersed  upon  the  approach 
of  the  duke  of  Argyle,  the  Pretender  abandoned  Scotland 
(Feb.  5, 1716)  and  returned  to  France. 
Barrier  treaty  (in  1781  Joseph  II.  dismantled  the  fortresses). 
Impeachment  of  the  Jacobite  leaders.    Execution  of  Denoent' 
water  and  Kenmure  (Feb.  24). 
Act  creating  septennial  instead  of  triennial  parliaments. 

1717,  Jan.  4.    Tnple  alliance  between  England,  France,  and  Holland 

in  consequence  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Pretender,  Charles  XII,  of 
Sweden,  and  Spain  (Alberoni). 
Feb.  20, 1722-Mar.  7.    First  Septennial  Parliament. 

Convocation  ceased  to  meet  for  business  (revived  under  the 
present  reign). 

1718,  Aug.  2.  Quadruple  alliance  between  England,  France,  the 
emperor,  Holland  (p.  397). 

1718,  Dec.  17-1720.    War  between  England  and  Spain. 

1718,  Jan.    Repeal  of  the  occasional  conformity  act  and  the 

schism  act. 

1719,  Abortive  Spanish  expedition  to  Scotland  in  favor  of  the  IVe- 
tender. 

Nov.  20.  Treatv  of  Stockholm;  S'weden  ceded  Bremen  and  Ver- 
den  (j).  397)  to  George  I.  for  1,000,000  rix  dollars. 

1720,  Jan.    Spain  joined  the  quadruple  alliance.    Bursting  of  the 

south  sea  babble,  from  a  panic  originating  in  the  railure  of 
Law's  scheme  in  France. 

1721-1742.  Administration  of  Walpole  (1726-1742,  administra- 
tion of  Fleury  in  France). 

1722,  Oct.  9-1727,  July  17.    Second  parliament  of  Gtoorge  Z. 

(VI.). 
1725,  Sept.  3.    Treaty  of  Hanover  between  England,  France  and 

Prussia  (alliance  of  Herrenhausen), 

1727,  June  11.    Death  of  George  I. 

1727-1760.    George  n. 

Walpole  continued  in  office.  The  king  governed  by  his  wife, 
Wilhelmina  Charlotte  Caroline,  of  Anspach. 

1728,  Jan.  23-1734,  Apr.  16.    First  Parliament  of  Oeorge  XL 

(Vn.). 

1729,  Nov.  9.    Tteaty  of  Seville  with  Spain;  restoration  of  con- 

quest ;  confirmation  of  the  assiento,  Gibraltar  ceded  to  Eng- 
land. 

1731,  Mar.  16.  Treaty  of  Vienna :  dissolution  of  the  Ostend  East 
India  Co,  which  had  been  formed  as  a  rival  to  the  English  East 
India  Co.  by  the  emperor. 

1735,  Jan.  14-1741,  Apr.  25.  Second  Parliament  of  Oeorge  XL 
(VIIL). 
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1736.    Porteons  riots  in  Edinburgh. 
173^174a    ^War  with  Spain. 

1739y  Nov.  22.    Capture  of  Porto  BeUo  in  Darien  by  admiral  Yemon. 
1740.    Futile  attack  upon  Carthagena  by  Vernon  and  WentioorOu 
Disease  in  the  army. 

1740,  Sept.-1744,  June.     Voyage  of  conunodore  Anson  to  the  coast 

of  Chili  and  Peru  and  around  the  world. 

1741,  Dec.  1-1747,  June  17.    Third  Parliament  of  George  IL 
(IX.).  Fall  of  Walpole  (succeeded  by  the  earl  of  Wilmington, 

Feb.  1742). 
1743-1754.    Administration  of  Henry  Pelham,  who  succeeded  the 
earl  of  Wilmington  (f),  July  1743,  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury. 

1740-1748.    War  of  the  Austrian  Succession. 

England  took  part  with  Austria  (pragaiatic  army);  for  her 

shafe  in  the  war  see  p.  400. 
Nov.    MinistxT  of  Pelham^  Pitt,  Newcastle,  Harrington  (Stanhope), 

Bedford,     ("  Broad  Bottom  Ministry.") 
1745,  May  11.    Battle  of  Pontenoy  Tp.  402);  Saxe  defeated  CSanr 

berland.    Louiehurg  taken  from  the  French  (p.  421). 

1745,  Second  Jacobite  rebellion. 

The  yoimg  Pretender,  Charles  Edward,  landed  in  Scotland 
(July  25),  and  proclaimed  his  father  (f  1766)  as  James  YIIL 
of  ScoUand  and  XXL  of  England. 

Sept.  11.     The  IVetender  entered  Edinburgh  with  some  2,000  men. 

Sept.  21.    Jacobite  victory  at  Prestonpana. 

Deo.  4.    I*retender  at  Derby  (about  6,000  men). 

Dec.  18.    Jacobite  victory  at  Penrith. 

1746,  Jan.  17.  Jacobite  victory  at  Falkirk  Moor,  over  general 
Hawley. 

April  16.    Battle  of  CoUoden  ;  victory  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
over  lord  George  Murray  and  the  rretender. 
Execution  of  Jacobite  lords.  Escape  of  the  IH^tender  to  France 
(Sept.  20). 

1747,  Nov.  10-1754,  Apr.  6.    Fourth  Parliament  of  George  IL 

(X.). 

1748,  Oct    Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (p.  403). 

1752.  Adoption  of  the  reformed  (Gregorian)  calendar  in  Sng- 

land  and  the  colonlea. 
The  year  was  to  begin  Jan.  1  instead  of  March  25  ;  eleven  days 

were  omitted  between  Sept.  2  and  14. 
1754.    The  duke  of  Newcastle  succeeded  his  brother,  Mr.  PeUuxin  (f 

March),  as  prime  minister.    Fox  secretary  of  state. 
1754,  May  31-1761,  Mar.  19.    Filth  Parliament  of  George  n. 

(xi.). 

1765-1763.  Land  and  naval  war  betwBcn  Engrland  and 
France  (Seven  Tears'  War),  originating  in  boundanr  disputes 
in  North  America,  carried  on  by  land  m  America  (and  Ges- 
many),  by  sea  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  English  had  the 
advantage  of  the  French  almost  everywhere.  (War  in  Amer> 
ica,  p.  ^0  ;  in  Europe,  p.  403  ;  in  India,  p.  443.) 
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1753.    Fonndation  of  the  British  Mnflenm. 

1766.    Black  Hole  at  Calcutta.    ({>.  443.) 

1757-1761,  Oct.  5.  Coalitioii  ministry  of  the  duke  of  Newcaatley 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  the  elder  Pitt  (William  Pitt,  b. 
1708;  member  of  the  commons  1735;  Tioe-treasurer  for  Ireland 
1746;  privy  councillor  and  paymaster-general,  secretary  of  state 
1756-,  retired  1761;  in  opposition  1761-1766  :  privy  seal  1766- 
1768;  earl  of  Chatham  July  29, 1766 ;  died  May  11, 1778), 
secretary  of  state. 

1759,  Sept.  13.    Battle  of  Qnebeo,  death  of  Wolfe. 

1759,  Nov.  20.    Naval  battle  of  Qvlberon  Bay  ;  defeat  of  the 

French  hy  Sir  Edward  Hawhe. 

1760,  Oct.  25.    Death  of  George  n. 

1760-1820.     George  m.,  first  part  of  his  reign,  to  1783. 

1761,  Aug.  15.    Bourbon  fiimily  compact,  . 

between  France  and  Spain  with  the  assumption  of  the  accession 
of  Naples  and  ParmOy  for  reciprocal  guarantee  of  all  posses- 
sions and  an  offensive  and  derensive  alliance.  Pitt,  insisting 
that  war  ought  to  be  declared  upon  Spain,  resigned  (Oct.  5). 
Lord  Bute,  the  true  adviser  of  the  king;  <*  the  Imig's  &iends; " 
the  "  power  behind  the  throne." 
1761,  Oct.  5-1762,  May  29.  Ministry  of  the  duke  of  Newcas- 
tle. Egremont  and  Bute^  secretaries  of  state  ;  Cfeorge  OrenvUle 
leader  in  the  commons. 

1761,  Nov.  a-1768,  Mar.  10.    First  Parliament  of  George  m. 

(xn.). 

1762,  Jan.    "Wsa  declared  against  Spain. 

1762,  May  29-1763,  Apr.  1.  Miniatry  of  lord  Bute  ;  Grenville^ 
secretary  of  state. 

1763,  Feb.  10.    Peaoe  of  Paris 

between  Cfreat  Britain^  Prance^  and  Spain. 
1.    Stance  ceded  to  England:  in  North  America,  Canada,  and  Cape 

Breton  Island;  the  Mississippi  was  recognized  as  the  boundary 
between  Louisiana  and  the  British  colonies ;  in  the  West  Indies  Oranada; 
in  Africa  the  French  possessions  on  the  Senegal.  England  restored  to 
IVance  Garee  in  Afnca,  and  all  conquests  in  India.  2.  Spain  ceded 
to  England  Floridoy  as  indemnification  for  which  France  had  already 
ceded  Louisiana  to  Spain  ;  Spain  received  from  England  all  con* 
quests  in  Cuba  inclndme  Havana. 

In  consequence  of  this  pe^oe  and  her  acquisitions  in  India  (p.  443) 
Great  Britain  reached  the  summit  of  her  extent  and  power;  the  Nortn 
American  colonies  had  gradually  developed  into  states  under  cover* 
nors,  with  liberal  constitutions,  modeled  after  that  of  Great  Britam. 
1763,  April  1-1765,  July.    Ministry  of  George  GrenvlUe;  Halifaz 

and  Egremont,  secretaries  of  states;  i^oa; created  lord  Holland. 
Ho.  45  of  the  Norih  Briton  containing  insulting  remarks  concerning 
the  king  by  John  Wilkes,  general  warrants  for  the  apprehension  (3 
the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers,  were  issued.  Wukes  was  ar* 
rested  and  expelled  from  the  commons.  General  warrants  declared 
iUegal  by  the  chief  justice.     Wilkes  outlawed. 
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1765,  Feb.    Stamp  act  (p.  425). 

1765,  Jiily-1766,  July.  BSinistry  of  the  marquis  of  RooUngliam  •, 

eeneial  Conway  secretaiy  of  state  and  leader  of  the  commoiuk 

1766,  March.    Repeal  of  stamp  act  (p.  423). 

1766,  April  22.    Oeneral  warrants  declared  illegal  by  resolution 

of  the  commons  (a  declaratory  bill  to  this  effect  was  thrown  oat 
by  the  lords). 
Aug.  1767,  Dec.    Ministry  of  Chatham;  Grafton. 

1767,  Deo-1770,  Jan.    Ministry  of  the  duke  of  Grafton  ;  Toumg- 

hend  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ;  general  Comoay,  lord  Shd-- 
hume,  secretaries  of  state.  Pitt  (earl  of  Chatham)  lord  privy 
seal.    Lord  Hillsborough  first  colonial  secretaiy. 

1768,  May  10-1774,  June  22.  Second  Parliament  of  George 
m.  (XIIL).    "Wilkes  member  for  Middlesex. 

1769,  Feb.    Wilkes  expelled  the  house  for  an  alleged  libel  on  lord 

Weymouth.  He  was  thrice  elected  and  thrice  rejected  ;  at  the 
last  election  his  opponent,  oolcmel  Luttrell,  who  received  a 
small  minority,  was  declared  elected. 
1769-1772.  Letters  of  Junius,  containing  bitter  attacks  upon  the 
duke  of  Grafton,  lord  Mansfield  (Murray),  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  ^remment,  appeared  in  the  *^  Daily  Advertiser." 
The  author  is  still  unknown,  though  the  letters  are  attributed 
by  many  with  great  confidence  to  Sir  Philip  Francis, 

1770,  Jan.-1782,  March  20.    Ministry  of  lord  North  (first  lord  of 

the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer). 

1770,  May.    Remonstrance  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of 

London  with  the  kine^. 

1771.  Abortive  attempt  of  the  commons  to  prevent  the  publication 
of  speeches.  Complaint  of  colonel  Onslow;  arrest  of  the 
printers  ;  commitment  of  CVoa^y,  lord  mayor,  and  Oitver,  alder- 
man of  London,  for  granting  bail. 

1774.    Boston  Port  Bill  0[>.  425). 

1774,  Nov.  29^1780,  July  S.  Third  Parliament  of  George  UL 
(XIV.). 
Wilkes,  lord  mayor,  and  member  for  Middlesex  ;  motion  to 
expunge  the  resolution  rejecting  him.  (On  the  sixth  motion, 
May  3, 1782,  he  was  successful  and  the  resolutions  were  ex- 
punged ^  as  subversive  of  the  rights  of  electors.") 

1775-1783.  War  of  independence  of  the  British  col- 
onies in  North  America.,  see  p.  426. 

1778-1783.    War  between  Great  Brlt^  and  France. 
1778.    Repeal  of  penal  laws  against  papists  in  England. 
1778-1783.    War  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain. 
1779-1782.    Gibraltar  besieged  by  the  French  and  Spanish  in  vain ; 

bravely  defended  by  ^lott. 
1780.    No  popery  riots,  caused  by  the  intended  relief  of  papists  in 

Scotland.     Protestant  associations;   lord  George  Gtordon, 

president. 
June  2.    Presentation  of  a  no  popery  petition ;  riot  in  London 

lasting  five  days.    Executions. 
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The  armed  neatrality  (p.  412)  formed  to  resist  England's 
assumption  of  the  right  ox  search. 
1780,  Oct  31-1784,  Mar.  24.    Fourth  Parliament   of  George 
in.  (XV.). 

1780,  Deo.  30-1783.    War  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland. 

1781,  Oct.  19.    Surrender  of  Ck>mwalli8  (p.  431).    In  this  year 

the  English  lost  PenaacoUiy  Tobago^  St.  EuitachiuSf  Demerara, 
Essequ&Oy  SL  Christopher j  Netfis,  Monserratf  Minorca  (1782^. 

1782,  Feb.    Motion  of  general* Conway  "that  the  house  will  consider 

as  enemies  to  the  king  and  country  all  who  shaU  advise,  or  by 
any  means  attempt,  the  further  prosecution  of  offensive  war, 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  revolted  colonies  to  obedience 
by  force." 

March  15.  Motion  of  Sir  /.  Rous  "  that  the  house  could  no  longer 
repose  confidence  in  the  present  ministers,"  lost  by  nine  votes. 
On  a  threat  of  renewal  of  the  motion  lord  North  resigned. 

1782,  March  20-nJuly  1.  Ministry  of  the  marquis  of  Rooking- 
bam  (t  July  1, 1782) ;  lord  Shdbume,  and  Charles  James  Fos 
(b.  1749,  son  of  Henry  FoXy  lord  Holland;  entered  the  commons 
1768  ;  lord  of  the  admiralty  1770,  of  the  treasury  1773;  1774 
in  opposition  ;  1782  in  the  cabinet ;  1784  in  opposition  to  Pitt; 
died  Sept.  13, 1806),  secretaries  of  state  ;  lord  ThuHoWf  lord 
chancellor;  Edmund  Burke  (b.  1729?  in  Dublin,  entered  par- 
liament 1765,  paymaster  of  the  forces  1782,  in  opposition 
with  Fox  1784,  until  the  French  revolution;  died  July  9, 1797), 
paymaster  of  the  forces ;  Richard  Brinaley  Sheridan  (d. 
1751  at  Dublin,  entered  parliament  1780,  died  July  7, 1816), 
nndei^ecretary  of  state. 

April  12.     Battle  of  Martinique,  naval  victory  of  Rodney  and 
Hood  over  De  Grasse. 
Reduction  of  the  pension  list ;  establishment  of  the  legislative 
independence  of  Ireland  ;  exclusion  of  contractors  and  rev- 
enue officers  from  parliament. 

1782,  July  1-1783,  Feb.  24.   BClnistry  of  lord  Shelbume  following 

the  death  of  Rockingham.  William  Pitt  (b.  1759,  entered 
parliament  1781 ;  chimcellor  of  exchequer  1782  ;  prime  min- 
ister 1783 ;  retired  1801 :  returned  to  office  1804  ;  died  Jan. 
23^  1806),  twenty-three  years  old,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ; 
Fox,  Burke,  Sheridan,  resigned. 

Kov.  30.     Secret  treaty  of  Paris  with  America  (p.  431). 

1783i  Jan.  20-Sept.  3.  Peaoe  of  Versailles  and  Paxis 
(p.  432). 

1.  Reco^ition  of  the  independence  of  the  thirteen  United  States 
(the  Americans  retained  the  Western  territory  ;  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  was  in  common).  2.  England  surrendered  to  France  in 
the  West  Indies  Tobago  ;  in  Africa  the  region  of  Senegal.  3.  Spain 
retained  Minorca  in  £!urope,  and  Florida  m  America. 

1783,  April  2-Dec.  13.    Coalition  ministry  of  the  duke  of  Port- 

land ;  Cavendish,  chancellor  of  exchequer ;  lord  North  and 
Fox,  secretaries  of  state  ;  Burke,  paymaster. 
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1757-1784.    War  of  the  EngUah  In  India,  see  p.  443. 

In  the  epoch  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  the  English  East  India 
Company  (at  onoe  sovereigns  and  merchants)  began  the  foundation 
of  an  extensive  empire  in  place  of  the  existing  factories.  The  vio- 
tories  of  lord  Clive  gave  the  English  the  upper  hand  of  the  French^ 
and  secured  for  them  Benaal, 

War  with  the  Mahrattas,  who  were  allied  with  the  sultan  of  My- 
sore, Hyder  Ali  (t  1782,  his  son,  Tippu  Saib),  with  the  Nizam  of 
Golkonda  and  the  French.  From  the  war  this  company  came  out  vic- 
torious and  with  greatly  increased  strength.  Under  the  ministry  of 
the  younger  Pitt  (1783-1801)  the  company  waa  subordinated  by 
the  East  India  BUI  (1784)  in  political  and  mUitary  affairs  to  a  royal 
conunission  (board  of  corUrof). 

1768-1779.    Voyages  of  James  Cook  (b.  1728;  under  Wolfe  at 
Quebec,  1759;  d.  1779). 

1.  Aug.  26, 1768,  to  June  11, 1771 :  disoovery  of  Coc^s  strait  and 
of  the  strait  between  Australia  and  New  Guinea.  2.  July  13»  1772, 
to  July  30,  1775:  touching  at  New  Zealand,  Cook  discovered  many 
islands  in  the  Pacific,  penetrated  to  71^  S.  latitude  and  rounded  Cape 
Horn.  3.  July  12, 1776,  investigation  of  Bekrin^s  strait ;  on  the  re- 
turn CookwBs  killed  by  the  natives  on  Hatoaii,  one  of  the  Sandwich 
islands,  Feb.  14, 1779.  {See  p.  535,) 

§  9.    THE  EAST. 

India.  (Seep.  S90.) 

Decline  of  the  Mughal  empire  of  DelhL 

Bahadur  Shah  (1707-1712),  Jahandar  Shah  (1712-1713),  son 
and  grandson  of  Awxmgzeb,  both  under  the  control  of  the  general 
ZuL-fikar  Khdn.  Successful  revolt  of  Farrukhsiyyar  (1713-1719)  ; 
oppression,  revolt,  and  punishment  of  the  Sikhs  in  the  Irunjah. 

1715.    Rajputana  practically  independent  of  the  empire. 

The  Sayyid  chiefs,  Husdan  Alieaid  AhduUd,  placed  two  boy  em- 
perors on  the  throne,  who  were  followed,  after  four  months, 

1719-1748.    Muhammad  Shah. 

1720-1748.     Independence  of  the  Deooan  established  under  the 

Nisam  ul  Mulk,  or  governor. 
1732-1743.    Practical  independence  of  Oudh. 
1739.    Invasion  of  India  by  Nadir  Shah,  of  Persia  ;  sack  of  Delhi. 
1748.    Death  of  Muhammad  Shdh;  from  this  time  the  emperors  were 

but  puppets,  with  a  shadow  only  of  power. 
1748-1754.    Ahmad  Shah. 
1748-1761.    Five  invasions  of   India  by  Ahmad  Shah  Duranl, 

Afghan  ruler  of  Kandahar :  1748  ;  1751-1752  ;  1761  (sack  of 

Delhi)  ;  1759 ;  1761. 
1734-1759.     Alamgir  II. ;  capture  of   Delhi  by  the  MahraUds 

(1759). 
1759-1806.    Shah  Alam  n. 
1761.    Battle  of  Fanipat ;  defeat  of  the  Mahrattds  by  the  Afghans 
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under  Ahmad  8hah  Dnranl.  The  Mahratta  power  was  followiiig 
fast  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Mughal  emperors,  under  Sahu^  gran£ 
son  of  Sivaji  (p.  389),  the  real  power  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  chief 
minister,  a  Brahman  with  the  title  of  Peah^^a ;  this  man  and  his 
successors  (Bdlaji,  1713-1720 ;  Bdj{  Rao,  1721-1740;  BcOaji  Bdji 
Rao,  1740-1761  ;  Madhu  Rdo,  1761-1772)  huilt  up  a  confederacy  at 
Poona  while  the  true  sorereigns  sank  into  the  petty  princes  of  Sd- 
tdra  and  Kolhapwr  (the  latter  still  eidsts).  Under  the  first  three 
Peshw^  their  armies  prospered,  they  conquered  the  Deccan  and  ex- 
torted tribute  from  Ben^  (1751).  After  the  defeat  of  Panipat 
n.761),  the  power  of  the  Peshwa  of  Poona  rapidly  declined,  and 
the  confederacy  split  up  into  five  divisions  :  the  Peshtoda  (Poona), 
Bhonslds  (N^ur),  Sindhia  (Gwalior),  HoUoar  (Indore),  Gdekwm 
(Baroda). 

The  Britiah  in  India. 

When  the  eighteenth  century  opened,  the  British  were  established 
at  Bombay,  Madras,  and  in  Bingal  (Calcutta).  The  French  had  a 
factory  at  Pondicherri,  south  of  Madras,  This  eastern  coast  land, 
the  Kamatic,  was  under  the  Nawdb  (Nabob)  of  Arcot,  a  subordinate 
of  the  Nizam  of  Haidardbdd  (Deccan). 

1744-1748.  War  between  France  and  England  in  Europe  ;  fol- 
lowed by  war  between  these  powers  in  India.  Dupleix,  gov- 
ernor of  Pondicherri. 

1746.  Capture  of  Madras  bv  the  French ;  it  was  restored  in  the 
peace  of  Aix-la^Chapelle. 

1751-1754.  War  between  French  and  Britiah  in  India.  De- 
fense of  Arcot  by  CUve  (Robert  Clive,  b.  1725,  clerk  in 
Madras  1743,  ensign  1744,  paymaster  1748 ;  in  England  1753- 
1755 ;  governor  of  Bengal  1758  ;  Irish  peer,  baron  Clive  of 
Plassey,  1760 ;  governor  of  Bengal  17o5-1767 ;  committed 
suicide  Nov.  22, 1774). 

1756-1763.  Seven  Teara'  War  in  Europe  (p.  403)  and  Amer- 
ica (p.  420).    War  between  the  British  and  French  in  India. 

1756,  June  29.  «  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta."  The  young  Natodb 
(Nabob)  of  Bensal,  Sirdj^ud^Datdd  (Sttrajah  bowlah),  hav- 
ing quarreled  wiui  the  English,  seized  Calcutta  and  imprisoned 
146  persons  in  the  military  prison  of  Fort  William,  a  room 
some  eighteen  feet  square.  In  the  morning  but  23  of  the  146 
were  ahve.  Clive  recaptured  Calcutta,  took  the  French  fac- 
tory at  Chandamagar  and  defeated  a  much  more  numerous 
force  under  Surajah  Dotoldh  in  the 

1757>  June  23.    Battle  of  Flaasey. 

Mir  J  afar  was  placed  on  the  (viceregal)  throne  of  Bengal ;  Swih 
Jah  Dowlah  was  soon  pnt  to  death. 

1758.  Clive  governor  of  Bengal ;  defeat  of  the  Dutch  (Nov.  1759). 
Establishment  of  Britiui  influenoe  as  superior  to  that  of  the 
French  in  the  south. 
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1760,  Jan.  22.    Battle  of  Wandewaah;  defeat  of  the  IVench  under 
Lally  by  colonel  (afterwards  sir  Eyre)  Coote,    Destruction  of 
the  French  power  in  India. 
The  British  having  deposed  M(r  Jafar  and  set  np  M(r  Kosim  as 

Nawdb  in  1761  were  soon  involved  in  a  war  with  the  latter  (massacre 

of  Patndf  1763).    Sepoy  mutiny,  1764. 

1764.  Battle  of  Baxar  won  by  major  Munro  over  Shah  Alam^  the 
emperor.    Conquest  of  Oudh. 

1765.  Settlement  of  Indian  relations  by  Clive,  again  governor  of 
Bengal  (1765-1767).     Oudh  restored  to  the  Nawdb  ;  AUa- 

hdbad  and  Kora  given  to  the  emperor,  Shdh  Alamy  the  British  re- 
ceived the  financial  administration  of  Bengaly  Behar,  Orissa^  and  the 
sovereignty  over  the  Northern  Ctrcars, 

1771.    Shdh  Alam  submitted  to  the  Mahrattds, 

Famine  in  Bengal ;  bad  condition  of  the  company's  affairs  ;  its 
servants  grew  rich  on  extortions  and  perquisites,  but  the  com- 
pany was  near  bankruptcy.  Failure  of  Clive's  system  of  man- 
agement. 

1772-1774.  Warren  Hastings,  governor  of  Bengal  (b.  1732;  clerk 
in  Bengal  1749 ;  member  of  government  1761 ;  in  England; 
member  of  council  in  Madras  1765;ffovemor  of  Bengal  1772, 
of  India  1774;  recalled  1785,  impeached  1788,  acquitted  17d5^ 
privy  counselor  1814,  died  1818). 

1774-1785.  Warren  Hastings,  govemoivgeneral  of  India.  Coun- 
cil of  five  instead  of  twelve,  Hastings  having  the  casting  vote. 
Introduction  of  reforms  in  administration  ;  acquirement  by 
the  British  of  complete  control  of  the  finances  of  the  empire. 
Opposition  of  Philip  Francis  (Junius  ?). 

Holding  that  the  emperor  had  broken  the  agreement  with  Clive  by 
joining  the  Mahratt^,  Hastings  sold  AUahdbdd  and  Kora  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  Oudh.  The  resistance  of  Chait  Sir^  the  'R&ji  of  Benares, 
to  the  demands  of  Hastings  was  fanned  into  a  rebellion  ;  Hastings 
charged  the  mother  of  the  governor  of  Oudh  (Begam  of  Oudh)  with 
abetting  the  rebel,  and  extorted  over  £1,000,000  from  her.  For 
these  acts  Hastings  was  impeached  in  parliament  on  his  return  to 
England  (1788-1795  ;  speech  of  Burke),  but  acquitted. 

War  with  the  Mahrattds  (1778-1781),  and  with  Haidar  AU  of 
Mysore  and  his  son  Tipu  {Tippu  Saib).  {Seep,  6^1.) 

China.  {Ses  p.  S90.) 

1721-1735.    Yung-ohing. 

1735-1795.    Kien-lung. 

Annexation  of  lU,  Conquest  of  East  Twrhestan,  Unsnoceas- 
ful  invasion  of  Cochin  China  and  Burmah»  Suppression  of  a  Moham- 
medan revolt  in  EanHUih.  Severe  persecution  of  the  Christians,  Liter- 
ary labors  of  the  emperor,  who  was  himself  a  poet;  foundation  of  four 
libraries. 

1792.  Conquest  of  the  Oorkhas  and  the  Nepaulese.  Unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  suppress  a  rebellion  in  Formosa. 
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17d3.    Embaasy  of  earl  Macartney. 

1795.    Abdication  of  the  emperor,  who  died  in  1798.       {Seep.  660.^ 

Japan.  {Seep.S57.) 

From  1654  to  1853  the  history  of  thia  country  is  marked  by  few 
events  of  interest.  Under  the  Tokugawa  Shoguns,  many  of  whom 
were  famous  for  their  active  interest  in  science  and  literature,  the 
people  progressed  in  civilization  and  the  diffusion  of  education.  To^ 
wani  the  close  of  the  second  century  the  country  began  to  feel  the 
evU  effects  of  the  long  peace  :  wealth,  luxury,  enervation.  lyetaona 
1650-1681 ;  construction  of  a  cooperative  history  of  Japan,  the  Dai 
Nikon  Shiy  under  the  care  of  the  prince  of  Mito;  department  of 
astronomy;  growth  of  Yedo.  Tsunayoski,  1681-1708,  the  friend  of 
learning.  Kaempfer  in  Japan.  Toshlxnune,  1717-1744,  one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  Tokugawas ;  revision  of  the  crinunal  code  ;  introducticm 
of  sugar-cane  ;  foundation  of  a  free  hospital  at  Yedo  ;  hygienic  in- 
formation distributed  throughout  the  country*  (population  of  Japan  in 
1744, 26,080,000).!  From  1763-1770  an  empress  sat  on  the  Mikado's 
throne. 

1780-1816.  The  Mikado  Kokaku  ;  the  Shoguns  ;  lyeharu  1763- 
1786  ;  lyenorl  1787-1837.  Reformation  of  the  administr^ 
tion.  During  this  reign  the  influence  of  the  Dutch  increased 
rapidly,  while  several  attempts  of  the  Russians  to  open  inter- 
course with  Japan  were  brusquely  repulsed.         {Seep.  56S.') 

$10.  FRANCE.  (8eep.S7I.) 

1715-1774.     Louis  XV.,  five  years  old, 

the  great-grandson  of  Louis  XIY.,  whose  son  (the  daiq>hin 
Louis),  and  grandson  (the  duke  of  Burgundy)  died  before  him. 
1715-1723.    Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  during  the  minority 

of  Louis  XY .  He  set  the  country  (and  the  king)  an  example 
of  the  most  shameless  debauchery.  His  favorite  was  cardinal  Da- 
bois  (t  1723),  a  man  of  low  birth  and  character,  but  of  considerable 
ability.  Abandonment  of  the  policy  of  Louis  XIV.  ;  alliance  with 
England  (1717,  p.  349)  ;  religious  tolerance.  The  quadruple  alli- 
ance, p;  397.  War  with  Spain ;  marshal  Berwick  in  Spain  ;  peace, 
Feb.  17, 1720  (treaty  of  London ;  the  emperor  received  SicUyy  oavoy 
obtained  Sardinia). 
1718-1720.    Law's  MlBBlssippi  scheme. 

In  his  financial  distress  the  regent  grasped  at  the  dazzling 
plans  of  the  Scotchman,  John  Law.  Royal  bank  ;  company  of  the 
west ;  grant  of  Louisiana.  Popular  infatuation.  Enormous  infia^ 
tion  of  the  currency  ;  issue  of  notes  to  the  amount  of  3,000,000,000 
francs,  based  on  the  land  of  the  kingdom.  Sudden  collapse  of  the 
bank  and  the  company,  bringing  wicbspread  disaster  (1720).  See 
the  South  Sea  Bubble  (p.  437). 
1723-1726.    Administration  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon.    The  young 

king  married  the  daughter  of  the  deposed  king  of  Poland^ 

I  Beed.  i.  p.  236. 
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Stanidaus  LescsanM^  having  broken  off  the  projected  marriage  with 
the  Infanta  of  Spain  and  sent  baok  the  pnncesB  to  the  great  indigna- 
tion of  Philip  y.  Louis  was  under  the  influence  of  his  tutor,  cardinal 
Fleury,  who  overthrew  the  duke  of  Bourbon  and  his  favorite  the  moT' 
quiae  de  Prie^  and  banished  them  from  court. 
1726-1743.    Adminlatratioii  of  Fleury. 

Participation  of  France  in  the  war  of  the  Poliah  sucoeB- 
0ion,  p.  398;  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  aaooeaaioiiy  p.  400;  in 
the  Seven  Teara'  War,  p.  403;  war  with  England  and  the  peace 
of  Paria,  i>p.  422,  441. 

Persecution  of  the  Jansenists.  Miracles  at  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Medard.    Convulsionnaires,    Closure  of  the  cemetery,  1732. 

**  De  paor  le  Roi,  d^ense  k  Dieu, 
De  laire  miracles  en  ce  lieu." 

After  the  death  of  Flenry  (1743),  government  of  mistresses  and  of 
ministers  whom  they  placed  in  office.  Senseless  expenditure  and  re- 
volting arbitrary  nde.    Marquise  de  Chateauroux, 

1745-1764.    Marquise  de  Pompadour  (Lenormant  d'EHoUs). 
1745,  May  11.    Battle  of  Fontenoy  ;    victory  of   Marshsd  Saxe 
over  the  allies  (p.  402  and  438). 

Struggle  between  the  church,  parliament,  and  crown. 

The  duo  de  Choiaeul,  a  friend  of  Pompadour,  minister. 

1756.  Hostilities  with  England  in  North  America  led  to  war  (p. 
438). 

1757,  Jan.  5.    Attempted  assassination  of  Louis  XY.  by  Damiens, 

who  was  barbarously  tortured  and  torn  by  four  horses. 

1768.  Death  of  the  queen. 

1769.  Annexation  of  Corsica. 

The  inunorality  and  extravagance  of  the  court  reached  its  height 
when  Louis  XY.,  toward  the  close  of  his  reign,  came  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  shameless  prostitute  Jeanne  Vawemier,  by  marriage  with 
a  superannuated  courtier, 
1769-1774.    Counteaa  DuBarry. 

Contest  with  the  parliament  of  Paria,  which  was  aboliahed 
in  1771  by  the  chancellor,  Maupeou,  and  superseded  by  a  ConseU  du 
Roi,  without  political  privileges.  The  parliament  was,  however,  re- 
stored under  the  next  reign.  Pacte  de  famine  ;  a  company  in  which 
the  kin?  was  shareholder,  which  had  a  monopoly  of  the  com  supply. 
1774,  May  10.    Death  of  Louis  XY.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  gnuia« 

son, 

1774-1792.    Louis  XVI^ 

whose  moral  purity  and  sincere  good-will,  neutralized  by  a 
total  lack  of  energy,  were  unable  to  quiet  the  approaching  storm  of 
the  revolution  by  feeble  attempts  at  reform.  Restoration  of  the 
parliament.  Ix>uis,  while  dauphin  (1770)  had  married  Marie  An'- 
toinette,  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria.  The  queen,  at  first 
extremely  popular,  soon  incurred  the  dislike  of  the  people,  and  became 
an  object  of  the  grossest  slanders,  particularly  m  connection  with 
the  scandalous  a&ir  of  the  diamond  necklace  (1785 ;  given  to  the 
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queen  bj  Ciardinfti  Rcihan;  ooantess  LamoChe),    Her  influence  was  an 
evil  one,  beine  exerted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  system  of  favorit- 
ism, and  for  uie  resistance  of  reforms. 
1774-1781.    Maurepas,  the  king's  favorite  minister. 
1774-1776,  May.    Turgot  minister  of  marine  and  finance. 
1777-1781.    Necker,  minister  of  finance  ;  abolition  of  six  hundred 

superfluous  offices. 
1778.    ADiance  between  France  and  the  United  States  of  Amerioa 

(p.  429^. 
For  the  participation  of  France  in  the  war  of  American  independ'- 
ence,  see  p.  429,  etc.  ' 

1781.    Publication  of  the  campte  rendu  by  Necker.    On  the  death  of 

Mawrepca  the  Comte  de  Vergennes  succeeded  to  the  favor  of  the 

kine. 
1783-1787.    Calonne,  a  favorite  of  the  queen,  minister  of  finance. 

Great  extravagance  of  the  court ;  contraction  of  an  enormous 

debt. 

1787,  Feb.  22.    Assembly  of  notables  summoned  at  Versailles. 

Fall  of  Calonne. 
De  Brienne,  minister  of  finance.     Dissolution  of  the  assembly 
TMay  25).    Opposition  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  which  re- 
fused to  register  the  reform. 
Edicts,  alleging  that  such  changes  needed  the  approval  of  the 
state»-general.    Banishment  of  the  parliament  to  Tioyes.    An  agree- 
ment was  patched  up,  but  on  the  recall  of  the  parliament,  a  still  more 
aggravated  quarrel  broke  out  concerning  new  loans. 

1788,  Jan.    Presentation  of, grievances.    Arrest  of  the  leaders  of  the 

parliament.  Abolition  of  that  body,  the  place  of  which  was 
to  be  taken  by  a  cour  pleniere,  nominated  by  the  king.  Revolts 
in  the  provinces. 

8unmions  of  a  states-general  for  May  5, 1789. 
1788,  Aug.    De  Brienne  resigned  office.    Necker  recalled. 

THIRD  PERIOD. 

FROM  THE   BEGINNING  OF  THE  FIRST  FRENCH   REVOLUTION 
TO  THE  CONGRESS  OF  VIENNA  (1789-1815). 

The  revolution  ran  through  ihree  stages  to  the  extreme  of  a  demo* 
erotic  repMic,  three  other  periods  brought  it  gradually  through  a  reac- 
tion back  to  absolute  monarchy j  after  wnich  came  a  time  of  constitutioncU 
monarchy,  then  a  republic,  then  the  second  empire,  then  a  republic 
again. 

1.  States  General  and  Constitaent  Aaaembly  (Constituante)  ; 
from  May  5  (June  17),  1789,  to  Sept.  30, 1791  (2J  years).  A  limited 
(constitutional)  monarchy.     Influence  of  the  higher  middle  dosses, 

2.  The  Legislative  Assembly  {Ugislatif)  ;  from  Oct.  1.  1791,  to 
Sept.  21, 1792  (almost  a  year).  Monarchy  still  further  limited,  then 
suspended.    Increase  of  the  power  of  the  Unoer  dosses. 

3.  The  National  Convention  {Convention  NoHonale) ;  from  Sept 
21, 1792,  to  Oct.  25, 1795  (more  than  three  years) ;  called  to  frame  a 
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new  constitatioii,  it  first  abolished  the  monarchy  and  'condemned  the 
king  to  death  ;  it  supported  the  Reifi;n  of  Terror,  and  then  overthrew 
it.    It  led  the  resistance  to  foreign  roes. 

N.  B.  The  left  of  the  constituent  was  the  right  of  the  legisla- 
tive,  and  the  left  of  the  leglBlative  was  (at  first)  the  right  of  the 
convention. 

4.  The  Directory  (Directoire) :  from  Oct.  26, 1795,  to  Nov.  9, 1799 
(18  Brmnaire,  An.  vlU.)  more  than  f onr  years.  The  middle  classes 
recovered  their  influence.  Party  divisions.  The  army.  General 
BonaTOLrte's  coup  d'etat. 

5.  The  Consulate  (consulat),  at  first  provisional  then  definitive, 
from  Dec.  25,  1799,  to  May  20, 1804  ^44  years)  ;  civil  and  military 
rule,  virtually  of  one  man  ;  progress  of  French  arms. 

6.  The  (first)  Bmpire ;  from  May  20, 1804  to  (April,  1814)  June 
22,  1815  (about  eleven  years).  Napoleon  I.  made  France  the  con- 
trolling power  on  the  continent,  but  was  finally  overthrown.^ 

General  Causes  of  the  Revolution. 

1.  The  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century  —  a  spirit  devoted  to  the 
destruction  or  reformation  of  aU  existing  institutions.  Attacks  of 
French  writers  upon  church  and  state.  Montesquieu  (1689-1755)  ; 
Voltaire  (1694-1778)  ;  Rousseau  (1670-1741) ;  the  EncydopecQa 
(1751-1780),  the  work  of  the  Encyclopedists :  Holbaoh  (1723- 
1789)  ;  Helvetius  (1715-1771)  ;  Diderot  (1713-1784)  ;  D'Alem- 
bert  (1717-1783^  ;  Condillao  (1716-1789). 

2.  The  unequal  division  and  miserable  eultivaHon  of  the  land  (nearly 
two  thirds  of  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  and  the  nobles), 
and  the  strict  control  exercised  by  the  guilds^  which  checked  the  de- 
velopment of  trade  and  industry. 

3.  The  arbitrary  government,  the  abuses  in  the  adrnxMstroHon,  the  tm* 
equal  apportionment  of  the  burdens  of  taxation.  Since  1614,  the  consti- 
tutionid  assembly  of  the  kingdom,  the  etats-g^ieraux  had  not  been 
summoned  (p.  325).  Control  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  by  arbitrary 
warrants  of  miprisonment  Qettres  de  cacketf  Bastille)  of  their  property 
by  arbitrary  tantion. 

In  opposition  to  the  right  assumed  by  the  parliament  of  F^ris,  to 
refuse  the  I'egistration  of  edicts  of  taxation,  Uie  court  had  recourse 
to  beds  of  justice  (lits  dejusticey  a  despotic  enforcement  of  re^tra- 
tion),  and  the  banishment  of  members  of  parliament.  Commissions 
in  the  army,  places  in  parliament,  and  most  of  the  higher  offices, 
were  purchasable,  but  as  a  rule,  only  by  the  nobles.  T^e  privileged 
classes  (nobility  and  clergy)  were  allowed  many  privileges  m  regard 
to  the  direct  taxes,  although  by  no  means  exempt  by  them.^  Continu- 
ation in  the  country  of  the  oppressive  feudal  burdens  (corv^,  enforced 
labor  on  the  estate  of  the  lord  and  on  public  roads  without  pay),  ex- 
actions of  the  feudal  lords,  who  wasted  their  revenues  in  the  capital 
and  gave  the  peasants  neither  protection  nor  assistance  in  retunii 
TaiUe,  land  ana  property  tax;  gabelle,  tax  on  salt. 

^  ABBmanTii 

>  Von  Sybel,  Ouchichte  der  JUvolutiimszeU, 
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Special  Cause. 

The  immense  public  debt  and  the  deficit.  The  yearly  deficit  owed 
its  origin  to  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.»  to  his  costly,  often  senseless 
buildings  (  Versailles  with  its  basins  and  fountains  lying  in  a  district 
totally  without  water),  and  to  his  extravagant  court ;  it  grew  under 
the  profligate  expenditure  of  Louis  XV.  and  the  cost  of  the  North 
American  war  under  Louis  XVl.  till  it  amounted  to  nearly  half  of 
the  yearly  income.    As  Turffofs  (1774-1776^  attempts  at  reforms 


CaUmne    (1787),  brought  no  relief,  the  king  took  the  advice  of 
Necker^  who  had  reassumed  ofBce  (1788),  and  resolved  upon  the 

1789,  May  5.  Summons  of  the  ^tats-G^n^raux  to  Ver- 
saHleSf  with  a  double  representatloii  of  the  middle  classes, 
the  third  estate  (tiers  ^tat),  nobles  300,  clergy  300,  commons  600.  Dis- 
pute about  the  manner  of  debating  and  of  voting  (whether  votes  should 
be  cast  by  the  orders  as  such,  or  by  each  member  individually) 
which  broke  out  during  the  verification  of  the  powers  of  the  members. 
The  nobles  and  the  clergy  demanded  a  separate  verification,  the  com- 
mons wished  that  it  should  take  place  in  common.  The  true  question 
was  whether  the  legislative  body  should  consist  of  a  lotoer  house  of 
commons,  and  an  upper  house  of  nobles  and  clergy  which  would  check 
the  lower,  or  of  one  house  in  which  the  commons  equaled  in  number 
the  nobles  and  clergy  together.  Upon  the  motion  of  the  abb^  Sieyes 
(author  of  the  remarkame  pamphlet  asking,  What  is  the  third  estate  f ) 
the  representatives  of  the  tnird  estate  assumed  the  title  of  the 

1789)  June  17-1791.     National  Assembly  {constituante) 
and  invited  the  other  orders  to  join  them. 

1789*  Suspension  of  the  meetings  for  three  days;  the  hall 
June  20.  closed  to  the  members,  who  at  last  resorted  to  a  neighbor- 
ing tenniB  court  (jeu  de  paume)  and  took  an  oath  not  to 
separate  until  they  had  c^ven  the  realm  a  constitution.  IVes- 
ident  BaHly,  Many  of  the  clergy  and  some  nobles  joined  the 
assembly. 
June  23.  Frmtless  royal  sitting  ;  the  king  ordered  the  assembly  to 
meet  in  three  houses. 

Principal  orator  of  the  assembly  :  Mirabeau  (^Riquetti,  count 
of  MirabeaUf  bom  1749,  of  remarkable  talent,  but  dissolute, 
in  debt,  at  variance  with  his  family,  elected  in  Provence  as 
representative  of  the  third  estate).  The  representattves  of 
the  clergy  and  the  nobility  Join  the  third  estate  by  re- 
quest of  the  king.  Concentration  of  troops  near  Paris. 
Rumors  of  a  purpose  to  dissolve  the  national  assembly,  and  the  dis- 
missal of  Necker  (July  11)  caused  the 

1789.     Storm  and  destruotion  of  the  Bsustille  in  Paris 
July  14.    (murder  of  De  Launay),  CamSle  Desmaulins.    Paris  in  the 

29 
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hands  of  the  mob  soaioely  controlled  by  the  dectan  wbo  had 
chosen  the  deputies  from  Paris  for  the  assembly  and  now  sat 
at  the  Hotel  ae  Ville  as  a  provisional  cfoyemment.  Necker 
recalled.  Lafayette  oonunander  of  the  newly  established 
National  Gnard.  BaiUy  mayor  of  Paris.  Adoption  of  the 
tricolor:  bine,  red  (colors  of  Pains),  white  (color  of  France). 
Beginning  of  the  emigration  of  the  nobles,  headed  by  the  count  of 
Artois,  second  brother  of  the  king,  prince  Conde,  Polignac. 

Rising  of  the  peasants  against  the  feudal  lords  in  Dauphme,  /Vo» 
vence,  and  Burgundy.  Riots,  provisional  goyemments,  guards  in  the 
provincial  cities. 

Aug.  4.    Voluntary  surrender  by  the  representatives  of  the  nobles 

(yiconUe  de  Noailles)  of  all  feudal  rights  and  privileees  ;  abo- 

htion  of  the  titles,  pn^bition  of  the  sale  of  offices,  £sBQlntion 

of  the  guilds,  etc. 

Aug.  27.    Declaration  of  the  rights  of  man.    Discussion  of  the  veto 

power. 
Oct.  5, 6.  Outbreak  of  the  mob  of  Paris,  caused  by  hunger,  the  bribes 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  rumors  of  an  intended  reaction. 
March  of  a  band,  consisting  principally  of  women,  to  Versailles.  The 
royal  family,  rescued  by  Lafayette^  were  obliged  to  go  to  Paris, 
whither  the  national  assembly  foUowed  them.  200  members  re- 
signed. 

Democratic  monarchical  oonstitatioii :  one  chamber  with  legisla^ 
tive  power  and  the  sole  right  of  initiation.  The  royal  veto  was  sus- 
pensive only,  delaying  the  adoption  of  a  measure  for  two  legislative 
terms.  The  king  could  not  declare  war  and  conclude  peace  without 
the  consent  of  the  chamber,  ratification  by  which  was  necessary  for 
the  validity  of  all  foreign  treaties. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  financial  distress  the  ecclesiastical  estates 
were  declared  public  property.  Aulgnats,  notes  of  the  govern- 
ment, having  for  security  the  public  lands,  tiie  value  of  which  was 
not  to  be  exceeded  by  the  issue  of  notes  (a  check  which  was  inopera- 
tive).   The  state  assumed  the  support  of  the  clergy. 

1790>  July  14.     National  federation  in  Paris ;  the  Constita- 
tion  accepted  by  the  king. 

Abolition  of  the  old  profnnces  and  governments ;  France  divided 
into  eifi^hty-three  departments^  named  after  rivers  and  mountains ; 
these  departments  being  subdivided  into  374  districts  and  cantons. 
The  communes  were  left  unchanged  (44,000) ;  tax  qualification  for  the 
exercise  of  active  suffrage  in  uie  primary  assemblies,  which  chose 
electors  (4lecteurs)  who  then  elected  the  representatives  (745)  for  a  legis- 
lature with  a  term  of  two  years.  The  administrative  officers  of  the 
departments  and  districts  were  selected  from  the  electors;  the  mmd» 
cipal  officers  and  ihe  judges  were  taken  from  the  great  body  of  voters, 
the  active  citizens.  Each  department  and  each  district  had  a  local 
assembly.  Abolition  of  the  parliaments  and  the  old  judicial  constitu- 
tion. Juries.  Abolition  of  hereditary  nobility i  titles,  and  coats-of-arms. 
Dissolution  of  all  ecclesiastical  orders,  excepting  those  having  educa- 
tion and  the  care  of  the  sick  for  their  objects.    Civil  organization  of 
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the  clerey ;  the  pastors  to  be  chosen  by  the  voters  of  the  districts,  the 
bishops  l>y  the  yoters  of  the  departments.  Only  one  third  of  the 
ecclesiastics  submitted  to  the  new  constitution  by  taking  the  required 
oath,  so  that  henceforward  there  was  a  distinction  between  priests 
who  had  t^en  the  oath  (pritres  assermentes)  and  priests  who  had  not 
(f^fractaires). 

Clubs  had  existed  since  1789 ;  the  Jacobins,  named  after  their 
place  of  assembly,  which  was  formerly  occupied  by  Dominican  monks 
m>m  the  Rue  St.  Jacques  {Robespierre),  soon  the  greatest  power  in 
the  state  ;  the  Cordeliers,  who  held  their  meetinffs  in  a  monastery 
of  Franciscans  (Danton,  Maraif  CamiUe  DesnmuinSf  Hubert);  the 
FeuiUants,  moderate  monarchists  who  had  separated  from  the  Jaco- 
bins (Lafayette,  BaUXy),  Reorganization  of  tne  municipality  (com- 
mune) of  raris,  in  f or^-ei^ht  sections  ;  84,000  voters  (pop.  800,000) ; 
general  council,  executive  board  (44).  Each  section  had  its  primary 
assembly. 

1790,  Sept.    Fall  of  Necker. 

Alliance  between  the  court  and  Mirabeau,  who  endeavored  to  stem 
the  revolution  and  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  throne. 

1791,  April  2.     Death  of  Mirdbeau. 

June  20.  Flight  of  the  king.  Stopped  at  Varennes,  brought  back  to 
Paris  (June  25).  Unprovoked  assault  on  a  meeting  in  the 
Champs  de  Mars  (July  17,  <'  massacre  of  the  Champs  de  Mars.") 
Suspended^  reinstated  by  the  moderate  party  (Sept.),  Louis 
XVl.  accepted  the  constitution  as  revised  and  com- 
pleted. Dissolution  of  the  assemblv  (Sept.  30)  after  it  had 
voted  that  none  of  its  members  should  be  eligible  for  reelec- 
tion to  the  next  legislature. 

I79I9  Oct.  1-1792,  Sept    Legislative  Assembly. 

745  representatives,  mostly  from  the  middle  class.  Parties  : 
the  right,  composed  of  constitutionalists,  royalists,  FeuHlants,  became 
weaker  with  eveiy  day.  The  left  side,  comprising  the  maiority,  was 
divided  into :  1.  Moderate  repuolicans  (the  plain,  laplaine),  contain- 
ing the  group  of  the  Girondists  (so  called  after  its  leading  members 
from  Bordeaux,  the  department  of  the  Gironde),  Guadet,  Vergniaud, 
Brissot,  etc.,  advocates  of  a  federal  republic.  2.  The  Mountain  {la 
montagne,  les  montagnards),  so  called  irom  their  seats,  which  were  the 
hifi^hest  on  the  left  side  of  the  hall,  radicals,  adherents  of  a  united, 
indivisible  republic  (une  et  indivisible).  ^^  were  composed  of  the 
leaders  of  the  dubs  of  the  Jacobins  and  the  Uordeliers.  Petion,  mayor 
of  Paris. 

1791,  Aug.    Meeting  at  Pillnitz  between 

1786-1797.  Frederio  William  n.,  king  of  Prussia 
(  WoUner,  Bischofswerder),  and 

1790-1792.     Leopold  n.,  the  emperor. 

PreliminaiT  understanding  in  regard  to  Eastern  matters,  the 
political  relations,  and  the  French  disturbances. 
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1791,  Sept    Annexation  of  Avignon  (massacres)  and  the  Venaissin  to 

France. 
1792y  Feb.    Alliance  between  Austria  and  Prussia.    Leopold  was  8a(>- 

ceeded  by 

1792-1806.  Fraacis  11.  (As  emperor  of  Attstria,  Fran- 
cis I.  until  1835). 

1792-1797.  War  between  Franoe  and  the  First  Coali- 
tion. 

A  Girondist  ministry  (Roland^  Dumouriez)  took  the  place  of  the 

constitutionalist  ministry,  whose  fiill  was  caused  by  tiie  cMaration  of 

PiUnitz. 

April  20.  Declaration  of  war  against  Austria.  Three  armies  in  the 
field.  RocJiambeau  (48,0C^)y  between  Dunkirk  and  Philippe- 
ville;  Lafayette  (52,000),  between  Fhilippeville  and  Lauter- 
bourg ;  Luchner  (42,000),  between  Lauterbour?  and  Basle. 
The  fortune  of  war  was  against  the  French,  which  increased 
the  reYoluti<»iary  excitement  at  Paris.  Dismissal  of  the  mii>- 
istry  of  Roland  (June  13). 

June  20.  Invasion  of  the  Tuileries  by  the  mob.  Calm  behavior  of 
the  king ;  the  bonnet  rouge. 

July  11.    The  Legislative  Assembly  pronounced  the  country  in  dan- 
ger.   Formation  of  a  volunteer  armv  of  revolutionists  through- 
out the  country.    Threatening  manifesto  of  the  duke  of  Bruns^ 
wick. 
The  municipal  council  of  Paris  broken  np  and  its  place  usurped  by 

commissioners  from  the  sections  ;  the  neto  commune  (288  members^. 

Aug.  10.  (Tenth  of  August).  Storm  of  the  Tuileries  by  the  mob,  m 
consequence  of  an  order  given  by  the  king  to  the  Swiss  guBxdB, 
who  were  advancing  victoriously,  to  cease  firing.  Massacre  of 
the  Swiss  guards.    The  kinf  took  refuse  in  the  hall  of  the 

Aug.  13.  Assembly,  was  suspended,  and  placed  in  the  tower  of  the 
temple  (the  old  house  of  the  Knights  Templars).  Numerous 
arrests  of  suspected  persons.  The  Jacobins  in  power.  Call  of 
a  national  conventi<m,  elected  by  manhood  suffrage,  to  draw 
up  a  constitution  for  the  state. 

Aug.  20.  Lafayette,  impeached  and  proscribed,  fled,  was  captured  by 
the  Austrians  and  imprisoned  in  OlmlUz  (till  1796).  Verdun 
taken  by  the  Prussians  ;  battles  at  Grandpretaid  Vabny. 

Sept.  2-7.  Jail  delivery  at  Paris  :  terrible  maaeaore,  lasting^  five 
days,  of  royalists  and  constitutionalists  detained  in  the  prisons, 

instigated  by  the  city  council  and  by  Danton,  the  mimster  of  justice. 

Like  scenes  took  place  at  Versailles,  Lyons,  Rheims,  Meaux  and  Or- 

leans. 

20  Sept.  French  (Dumouriez,  KdLermann)  success  at  Volmy  against 
the  allies  (duke  of  Brunswick). 

1792»  Sept.  2l-1795>  Oct  National  Convention  com- 
posed entirely  of  republicans  (749  members,  486  new 
men).    Parties,  Girondists  (right,    Vergniaud^  Brissot) 
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and  the  Mountain  (left ;  membeTS  for  Paris,  Robespierre^ 
duke  of  Orleans  {Fhilip  Egdlite)^  Danton,  CoUot  d' 
Herbois), 

1792.    Abolition  of  the  monarohy.    France  deolared  a 
Sept  21.    Republic. 

Sept.  22  was  the  first  day  of  the  year  one  of  the  French  repub- 
lic. Citoyen  el  dtoyenne ;  decree  of  perpetual  banishment  against 
emigrants;  tu  et  tot.  Inglorious  retreat  of  the  Prussians  through 
Champagne  to  Luxembourg  and  across  the  Rhine.  The  French  general^ 
Ciutine,  took  Speier,  Mainz,  and  Frcmkfort  on  the  Main,  Occupation 
of  Nice  and  Savov  TSept.). 

1792.    Victory  of  tne  French  general  Dumouriez  at  Jemmapea.    He 
Nov.  6.    took  Brussels  and  conquered  the  Austrian  Netherlands,    The 

Prussians  retook  Frankfort. 
Nov.  19.    Proclamation  of  the  convention  offering  French  assistance 
to  all  peoples  who  wished  to  throw  oft  their  present  govern- 
ment. 

Savoy  and  Nice  annexed  ;  the  Schelde  opened  to  commerce  (p. 
408). 

1792,  Dec.-1793,  Jan.    Trial  of  Louis  XVI.  before  the  convention. 

Barrhre  prosecutor ;  MalesherbeSy  DeshsSf  Tronchet,  for  the  de- 
fense. 
Proposed  appeal  to  the  nation  rejected.  January  15, 683  votes  out 
of  721  declared  the  king  guilty.  Jan.  16,  361  votes,  exactly  a  major- 
ity (among  them  that  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  (E^aUte),  were  cast 
unconditionally  for  death,  360  being  cast  for  imprisonment,  banish- 
ment, or  deaui  with  respite. 

1793,  Jan.  21.    Execution  of  Louis  XVL 

Feb.  1.    War  declared  against  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Spain. 

England,  Holland,  Spain  and  the  Empire,  joined  the  alliance 
against  France,  Sardinia  having  been  at  war  with  the  hitter  power 
since  July,  1792.  Annexation  of  Belgium.  The  emigrants,  under  the 
prince  of  Condd,  proclaimed  Louis  ZVU.,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
temple. 

Royalistic  revolt  in  the  Vendee,  upon  occasion  of  a  levy  of  recruits. 
(Charette,  Stofflet,  Caihelineau,  La  Rochefaquelein), 

The  Austrians  under  the  duke  of  Coburg  defeated  Dumouriez  at 
Neerwinden  (March  18),  and  recaptured  Brussels,    Dumouriez  went 
over  to  the  Austrians  wiUi  the  duke  of  Chartres,  Louis  Philippe,  son 
of  EgcUite. 
March  9.    Establishment  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 

At  Pans,  in  the  convention,  struggle  for  life  and  death,  between 
the  Girondists  and  the  Mountain.  After  the  failure  of  the  plan  of  the 
Orlednists,  belonging  to  the  Mountain,  to  make  the  duke  of  Orleans 
(Egalit^),  protector,  all  power  centred  in  the  Committee  of  General 
Security  and  the 

1793.     Committee  of  Public  Safety  (Comite  du  Salut 
April  6.    Public).    Composed  of  nine  (afterwards  twelve)  memberSf 
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who  exercised  dictatorial  power.  Leaders :  Danton  ^from  the 
first);  Robespierre,  St,  Juet,  Couthon  (these  three  in  July)  ; 
afterwards,  Camoty  who  managed  the  military  department 
only,  and  CoUot  d*Herbois  (Sept.).  The  third,  and  m  reality 
the  greatest  power  in  the  state,  was  the  commune  of  Paris, 
now  reorganized  on  the  hasis  of  manhood  suffrage,  and  acting 
through  its  committee,  now  numbering  only  twenty,  at  the 
Hotel  de  VUle,  under  the  guidance  of  Chaianette,  and  especially 
of  Hubert  ^ecQtor  of  Le  Phre  Duchesne). 
Financial  difficulties.  New  issues  of  assignats  based  on  the 
lands  of  the  emigrants,  the  sale  of  which  was  ordered.  At- 
tempts to  check  the  depreciation  of  assignats  by  severe  penal- 
ties. 
June  2.  An  uprising  of  the  mob,  orgaaized  by  the  oommnne  of 
Paris,  commanded  by  Henriotf  compelled  the  oonyention  to  ai^ 
rest  thirty-one  Girondists  {Brissot,  Vergniaudf  Potion), 

The  second,  fully  democratic  constitution,  as  passed  by  the  conven- 
tion, was  sent  to  the  primary  assemblies  of  voters  for  ratification,  but 
never  came  to  execution. 

1793,  July  13.    Assassination  of  Marat  by  Charlotte  Corday  (executed 
Jidy  16). 

1793-1784.     Beign  of  Terror  in  France. 

Bobespierre  at  the  head  of  the  state.  RevolutUmarif  commit- 
tees throughout  the  country.  Commissaries  of  the  committee  of 
public  safety  committed  unheard-of  atrocities  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
provinces.  TaUien  at  Bordeaux,  JMon  in  Arras,  Carrier  in  Nantes, 
Chattier,  Couthon,  Fouche,  Cptloi  dHerbois  in  Lyons. 

Mains  captured  by  the  PrussisLns  after  a  siege  of  three  months 
July).  The  allies  took  the  fortresses  of  Condd  and  Valenciennes, 
^or  this  reason  Custine  was  executed  at  Paris.  The  English  laid  siege 
to  Toulon.  The  troops  of  the  Republic  were  driven  rock  at  almost 
all  points.  Revolts  in  the  interior,  partially  conducted  by  Girondists 
who  had  escaped  from  Paris.  Energetic  measures  of  the  committee 
of  public  safety  (Carnot). 

1793,  Aug.  23.    Levy  of  the  whole  male  population  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms.    Fourteen  armies  were  soon  placed  in  the  field.    Caen, 
Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  conquered  by  the  republicans.     Lyons 
Oct.     captured  after  a  two  months'  siege  and  partially  destroved  ; 
Massacre  of  the  inhabitants  (CoUot,  Fouche  ;  la  commune  a^ran- 
chie,) 
Sept.  17.    Establishment  of  a  maximum  price  for  a  vast  number  of 
commodities  ;  also  for  wages.    The  state  exacted  all  its  labor 
and  goods  at  the  maximum  price  and  paid  in  assignats  at  the 
face  value,  the  market  value  being  one  third  of  the  face. 
Law  authorizing  the  imprisonment  of  all  persons  suspected  (Id 
des  suspects)  of  being  unfriendly  to  the  republic. 
Defeat  of  the  Vendeans  at  ChoUet  (Oct.  20)  and  at  Le  Mans 
(Dec.  12).    Revolutionary  tribunal  at  Nantes  (15,000  persona 
ut  to  death  in  the  three  months  of  October,  November,  Decem- 
r  by  Carrier  J  noyades,  fusilkides,  mariages  republicains). 
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Oct.  16.    Execution  of  the  queen,  Blarie  Antoinette. 
Oct.  31.    Execution  of  the  Otrondlsts  (21^.    Reign  of  the  reyolu- 
tionary  tribunal  and  the  guillotine  (Place  de  la  Revolution^  now 
Place  de  la  Concorde)  ;  Fouqmer'TmiriUey  public  prosecutor. 
Sixty  executiouB  a  month;  neglect  of  legal  forms. 
Execution  of  BaUlyy  Egalitj  (Nov.),  Madame  Roland.    Abolition 
of  the  worship  of  GrocL    Cult  of  reaaon  ^ebert,  ChaymeUe,  Cloots). 
Profanation  of  the  royal  sepulchre  at  St.  l>eniB. 

Revolutionary  calendar.  Beginning  of  the  year  one,  Sept.  22, 
1792.  The  months  :  Vendemiairey  Brumairef  Frimaire;  Nivose,  Plu- 
mose, Veniose ;  Germinal,  Morecd^  Prairial;  Messidor,  Thermidor, 
Fructidcrj  each  month  had  thirty  days,  five  intercalary  days  (sans  cu- 
lottides),  every  tenth  day  a  holiday.  Transportation  of  priests. 
Kby.  10.  Festival  of  reason  in  Notre  Dame.  Abolition  of  the  old 
army.  Creation  of  a  new  army.  Capture  of  Conde,  Valen- 
ciennes, Le  Quesnoi  by  the  allies  (Coburg).  Jourdan  commander  of 
the  French  forces. 

Oct.  11-13.    Storm  of  the  French  lines  at  Weissenburg  on  the  Rhine 
by  Austrians  and  Prussians  {Pichegru,  commander  of  the  French 
on  the  Rhine,  Hoche,  of  the  army  on  the  Moselle.) 
Nov.    Defeat  of  Hoche  by  the  duke  of  Brunswick  at  KaisertlavJtem. 
Dec.    Piohesru  defeated  the  Austrians  under  Wurmeer.    Retreat  of 
the  auies  across  the  Rhine.     Worms  and  Speier  recaptured. 
Toulon  rescued  from  the  English. 
First  appearance  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  (b.  Aug^  15, 1769|  at 
AJaccio  in  Corsica ;  1779  at  the  military  school  in  Brienne  ;   1785 
lieutenant  in  Valence,  1793  captain;  at  Toulon,  colonel;  after  the  cap- 
ture, brigadier^general ;  adherent  of  the  revolutionary  movement,  m 
dose  connection  with  the  Jacobins,  particularly  with  the  two  Robes- 
pierres,  although  he  afterward  denied  it  ^). 

1794.  Robespierre  (representing  the  committee  of  public  safety) 
crushed  both  parties  which  were  opposed  to  him,  the  ultra^rev- 
olutionary  oommiine  {Hebertists)  and  the  moderate  DanUmists  (the 
Mountain),  using  one  against  the  other.  After  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt at  an  insurrection 

March  24.    Condemnation  and  execution  of  the  H^bertists  (Chavmette, 
Hebert,  Cloots,  etc.).    March  29,  condemnation  of  the  Dan- 
tonists. 
April  6.      Execution  of   Danton,   CamiUe    Desmoidins,  H^uU  de 

Sechelles,  etc. 
April  18.    Defeat  of  the  allies  by  Pichegru  at  Turcoing. 
April  19.    Treaty  of  the  Hague  between  England  and  Prussia  ;  sub- 
sidies for  60,000  men. 

Unhampered  rule  of  the  Committee  of  Pnbllo  Safety. 
Robespierre  abolished  ihe  worship  of  reason  and  caused  the 
convention  to  pass  a  resolution  acknowledging  the  existence  of 
a  supreme  being. 
June  8.    Fetes  de  VEtre  supremi;  Robespierre  high  priest. 
June  10.    Portentous  increase  of  power  oestowed  on  the  revolution- 
ary tribunal.    Juries  to  convict  without  hearing  evidence  or 
^  F.  iMnftejf  Histoire  de  Napoleon  I. 
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ftrgnment.    EnomumB  incretue  of  ezecutioiu,  mmung  up  to 
354  a  month. 
June  25.    Capture  of  Charleroi  by  the  French. 
June  26.    Battle  of  Fletirtui,  repulse  of  the  allies  under  Coburg. 
Evacuation  of  Belgium. 
An  attempt  to  exterminate  the  Yendeans  {Twreau)  caused  a  fresh 
outbreak  of  the  war. 

Conspiracy  of  the  Mountain  and  the  moderates  against  Robespierre 
(TaUien,  Freron,  Fouche,  Vadier,  CoUotd*Herbois,Bi3awi'Varennes). 

1794>  July  27  (9th  Thermidor).  Fall  of  Robespierre, 
arrest  of  the  two  Bobespierres,  of  Couthon  and  St,  Just ; 
being  released  they  were  outlawed,  surprised  at  the  Hdtel 
de  Ville,  and  executed,  with  eighteen  others.  On  the 
foUowing  days  over  eighty  of  hk  pirty  were  executed. 
The  commune  was  nearly  extinct. 

1794-1795.  The  National  Convention  oontroUed  by  the  mod- 
erates. * 

Meanwhile  the  armies  of  the  republic  had  been  fortunate  on  the  bor- 
ders. The  Prussians,  victors  at  KalBerslantem  in  May,  1794,  after 
a  second  battle  at  the  same  place  in  Sept.,  retired  across  the  Rhine. 
The  duke  of  Coburg,  defeated  June  26, 1794,  by  Jourdan  at  Fleums, 
resigned  his  command.  The  Austrians  retirea  across  the  Rhine  (see 
above). 

In  Paris  Uie  power  of  the  commune,  of  the  Jacobins,  and  of  the 
mob  was  gradually  broken  by  the  Thenmdorians,  or  the  supporters  of 
the  moderate  revolution,  and  by  the  violence  of  the  young  men  of  the 
upper  classes  (called  later  the  Jeunesse  doree).  The  Jacobin  club 
closed  (Nov.  12).  Those  Girondists  who  had  escaped  with  their  lives 
were  readmitted  to  their  seats  in  the  convention  (Dec.  8, 1794,  March 
8, 1795).    Execution  of  Carrier  and  Fouquier-TmvUle. 

Public  misery.  Repeal  of  the  maximum  (Dec.  24,  1794).  New 
issues,  increased  depreciation  of  assignats  ;  in  May,  1795,  they  were 
worth  7  per  cent. 

1795,  April  1  (Grerminal  12).  Bread  riots  in  Paris  ;  attack  on  the 
convent  suppressed  ;  transportation  of  BiUaiuiy  CoUoty  Barrere^ 
Vadier.  ({rowing  reaction  in  the  capital  and  the  provinces. 
Return  of  emigrants.    ReoGtianary  terror  (The  White  Terror). 

May  20  (Prairial  1).    Insurrection,  or  bread  riot.    Fierce  attack 

upon  the  coBventi<m.      Firmness    of   the    president,   Boissy 

d  Anglos,    Suppression  of  the  outbreak,  May  20.    Exterminsr 

tion  of  the  Mountain. 

Meantime  the  armies    of    France  were  everywhere    successful 

Pichegru  had  invaded  Holland  in  the  winter  of  1794-1795.     The 

hereditary  stadthalter  fled  to  England. 

1795-1806.  Batavian  Republic  founded,  which  surrendered  Dutch 
Flanders  to  France.  Twcany  withdrew  from  the  coalition  and 
concluded  peace  with  France.  Prussia,  whose  finances  were  exhausted 
and  which  bad  quarreled  with  Austria,  concluded  with  the  convention 
the 
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X795,  April  5.    Peace  of  Basle  (Hardenberg), 

which  Saxony,  Hanover,  and  Hesse-Cassel  joined.  Open  condi- 
tions :  1.  France  continued  in  possession  of  the  Prussian  territory  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  until  peace  should  be  concluded  with  the 
empire.  2.  A  line  of  demarkation  fixed  the  neutrality  of  northern 
Grermany.  Secret  articles :  Prussia  consented  to  the  abisolute  cession 
of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  France  and  received  the  assurance  of 
a  recompense  through  secularization. 

After  other  notable  successes  of  the  French,  Spain  concluded  the 

1795,  July.    Peace  of  Baale.    Spanish  St.  Domingo  was  ceded  to 
Fx^ce ;    all    other    conquests    were   restored    (Godoy,  the 
Spanish  minister, /yrtm^e^  tke  peace). 

In  the  naval  war  the  English  were  for  the  most  part  in  the  ascend- 
ency. 

1795,  June  8.  Death  of  the  ten-year-old  dauphin  (Louis  XVH.)  in 
the  tempUy  where  he  had  been  most  shamefuUy  abused.^ 

June  27.  English  and  emigrants  land  at  Quiberon  (Brittany)  to  assist 
the  royalists  of  that  region  {Chouans'),  but  were  defeated  by 
Hocke  (July  16-21^  and  over  700  emigrants  executed. 

Retaliatory  massacre  of  1,000  republican  prisoners  by  Charette. 
Conclusion  of  the  war  of  the  Vend^,  defeat  of  the  insurfi;ent8 
by  Hocke,  Execution  of  Stofflet  and  Charette  (latter  March  29, 
1796). 

At  Paris  adoption  of  a  new  {third)  constitution.  Constitution 
of  the  year  III.,  or  1795.  The  executive  power  was  given  to  a 
directory  of  five  persons  ;  the  legislative  to  the  council  ofe&ers  (250), 
and  the  council  of  Jive  hundr^,  but  it  was  decreed  that  for  the 
first  term,  two  thirds  of  the  members  of  both  councils  should  be 
taken  from  among  the  members  of  the  National  Convention. 

Opposition  to  this  limitation  of  choice  at  Paris  and  in  the  provinces. 
The  royalists  in  the  capital  instigated  an  outbreak  of  the  sections 
(city  districts  or  wards).  On  the  motion  of  Barras,  general  Bona- 
parte was  placed  in  command  of  the  troops  of  the  convention.  Bona- 
parte crushed  the  revolt  by  the  bloody  victory  of  the 

1795,  Oct.  5.  13th  Vend^niaire,  called  the  Day  of  the  Sections. 
Cannonade  from  the  church  of  St.  Roch.  The  convention  dis- 
solved (Oct.  26^  after  having  voted  (Oct.  25,  Brumaire  3)  that 
relatives  of  emigrants  could  hold  no  office. 

1795-1799*    Qovemnient  of  the  Directory  in  France. 

Substitution  of  mandats  convertible  into  a  specified  amount  of  land 
for  the  assignats,  of  which  145  billion  francs  had  been  issued. 

In  the  J^ndie,  after  a  short  truce,  a  new  and  bloody  war,  which 
spread  to  Brittany  (Chouans).  Hoche  suppressed  the  revolt  in  the 
Vend^  (ended  March  5, 1796). 

By  the  advice  of  Camot  the  directory  undertook  a  triple  attack 
npon  Austria.    1.  The  army  of  the  Sombre  and  Meuse  under  Jourdan 

1  The  death  of  the  dauphin,  officiallv  Mtablished  and  evidenced  by  many 
wttncMiefl,  is  beyond  doubt.  The  preteoden  who  assamed  his  name  later  were^ 
one  and  aJl,  impostors. 
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advanced  from  the  lower  Bhine  to  Franconia ;  2.  the  army  of  the 
Rhine  and  Moselle  under  Moreau  penetrated  from  the  upper  Rhine  to 
Swabia  and  Bavaria  ;  3.  the  army  of  Italy  under  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte was  to  attack  Austria  in  Italy,  and  unite  with  tiie  two  former 
by  way  of  Tyrol. 

The  German  campai&;n  opened  successfully  for  the  French.  Jour^ 
dan  and  Moreau  invaded  south  Germany.  Baden^  WUrtemherg,  and 
Bavaria  were  compelled  to  conclude  truces.  Suddenly  fortune 
changed. 

1796.  Archduke  Charles  of  AnBtria  (brother  of  the  emperor 
Francis)  took  the  offensive  against  Jourdan,  defeated  lum  at 
Amberg  (Aug.^,  and  at  'Wtkrzburg  (Sept.  3).  Jourdan  retreated 
to  the  Sieg,  and  resigned  his  command.  The  archduke  then  turned 
upon  Moreau,  who  retired  to  the  upper  Rhine  (retreat  through  the 
Black  Forest). 
1796,  Mar.  9.    Marriage  of  Bonaparte  with  Josephine  de  Beauhamais. 

1796.  Brilliant  oampalgn  of  Bonaparte  in  Italy.  Starting  from 
Nice  he  followed  the  coast,  defeated  the  Austrians  in  the 

April.  Battles  at  Millesimo,  ihe  Piedmontese  at  Mondovi,  and 
compeUed  the  king  of  Sardinia,  Victor  Amadeus,  to  conclude 

May.  A  separate  peace.  1.  Cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  the 
French  republic.  2.  The  French  garrisoned  the  Piedmontese 
fortresses. 

Offensive  and  defensive  alliance  between  France  and  Spain,  the 
latter  declaring  war  on  £ngland. 

May  10.  Pursuit  of  the  Austrians.  Storming  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Adda  at  Ziodl ;  Napoleon  entered  Milim  (May  15),  conquered 
the  whole  of  Lombardy  as  far  as  Mantua.  The  dukes  of 
Parma  and  Modena,  the  P&pe  and  Naples,  purchased  a  truce 
with  money  and  art  treasures.  Definite  peace  with  the  Pope 
at  Tolentino  in  Feb.  1797 ;  the  Pope  ceded  the  Romagna, 
Bologna,  and  Ferrara. 

1796-1797.  Siege  of  Mantua.  Four  attempts  on  the  part  of 
July.    Feb.      the  Austrians  to  relieve  the  fortress.    The  Austrians 

defeated  at  Castiglicne,  Roveredo,  Bassano,  at 
Nov.  15-19.    Arcole,  and  at 

1797,  Jan.    RivoU,    Mantua  surrendered  (Feb.  2). 

17979  Marchr-April.    Bonaparte  crossed  the  Alps 

to  meet  archduke  Charles  who  was  advancing  from  Germany. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Venetian  territonr  rose  against  the  French  ; 
in  Tyrol  and  Bohemia  the  people  were  called  to  arms.    Bonaparte,  in 
danger  of  being  cut  off,  opened  negotiations,  which  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  the 

1797.    Preliminary  peaoe  of  Zieoben,  under  the  following  condi- 
April  18.    tions,  which,  however,  were  materially  changed  in  the 
definite  peace  of  Campo  Formio  (see  below). 

1.  Austria  ceded  the  Belgian  provinces  to  Franoe.  2.  A  congress 
should  mediate  for  peace  with  the  empire  on  the  basis  of  the  integ^ 
xlty  of  the  empire.    3.  Auetria  ceded  the  region  beyond  tiie  Oglio^ 
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receiving  ui  retam  the  Venetian  territory  between  the  O^lio,  Poj 
and  Adriatic  ^which  she  was  to  conquer  for  herself),  Venetian  Dal- 
maiia  and  Istna,  and  the  fortresses  of  Mantua^  Peschiera,  and  Palma 
Nova.  4.  Venice  was  to  be  indemnified  with  the  Rcmaffna,  Bologna, 
and  Ferrara,  5.  Anatria  recognized  the  Cisalpine  Republic  which 
was  to  be  formed  in  northern  ItiJy. 

1797,  May.    The  French  declared  war  npon  Venice,  under  pretext 
of  an  outbreak  at  Verona.    Abolition  of  the  aristocracy  and 
establishment  of  popular  government.    Occupation  of  the  republio 
by  French  troops  ;  also  of  the  Venetian  islands  of  Greece  (Ionian). 

Proclamation  of  the  Ciaalplne  Republio  (MHan,  Modena, 
Ferrara,  Bologna,  Romagna),  Transformation  of  the  republic  of 
Cfenoa  into  the  Ligarian  Republio  under  French  control. 

1797,  Sept  4.  18th  Fruotidor.  Coup  d'Etat  at  Paris. 
Victory  of  the  republican  party  over  the  party  of  reaction, 
which  was  represented  in  the  council  of  five  hundred,  in  the  council 
of  ancients,  and  in  the  directory.  The  three  republican  directors, 
Barras,  Rewbel,  and  La  Revellihre  defeated  their  colleagues.  Bar- 
thelemy  and  Camot.  The  latter  escaped  by  flight ;  Barthelemy 
and  many  of  his  adherents,  including  Pichegru,  were  transported  to 
Cayenne. 
After  lengthy  negotiations,  France  and  Austria  concluded  the 

Oot.  17.    Peaoe  of  Campo  Formio. 

Open  articles  :  1.  Austria  ceded  the  Belgian  provinces  to  France. 
2.  A  congress  was  convened  at  Rastadt  to  discuss  peace  with  the 
empire.  3.  Austxia  received  the  territozy  of  Venice  as  far  as 
the  Adiae,  with  the  city  of  Venice,  Istria,  and  Dalmatia.  4.  Franoe 
letainedf  the  Ionian  islands,  5.  Auatrja  recognized  the  Cisalpine 
Republic  and  indemnified  the  duke  of  Modena  with  the  Breisgau. 
Seoret  artiolea :  1.  Austria  agreed  to  the  cession  of  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  from  Basle  to  Andemach,  including  Mainz,  to  France  ;  the 
navigation  of  the  Rhine  was  left  open  to  Franoe  and  (Germany  in 
common  ;  those  princes  who  lost  by  the  cession  were  to  receive  in- 
demnification in  Qezmany.  2.  France  was  to  use  her  infiuence 
to  secure  to  Austria,  Salzburg,  and  that  portion  of  Bavaria  which 
lay  between  Salzburg,  the  Tyrol,  the  Inn,  and  the  Salza,  3.  Re- 
ciprocal guarantee  that  Prussia  should  not  receive  any  new  acquisi- 
tion of  territory  in  return  for  her  cessions  on  the  left  bank  ol  the 
Rhine. 

1796-180L     Paul  I.,  Emperor  of  Russia,  succeeded  his 
mother  Catharine  II,  (p.  411). 

1797-1840.    Frederic  William  HI.,  King  of  Prussia. 
Wdllner  dismissed.    Edict  of  religion  revoked. 

1797,  Dec.~1799,  April.    Congress  of  Rastadt.    No  agreement 

1798.  The  French  occupied  Rome.    Proclamation  of  the 
Feb.    Roman  Republio.    Captivity  of  the  Pope,  Pius  VI. 

Disturbances  in  Switzerland.    The  French  entered  the  country. 
The  confederacy  transformed  into  one 
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1798,  ApriL    Helvetian  Republic.    Geneva  annexed  to  France. 
1798-1799.     Bonaparte's  Egryptian  expedition, 

prepared  under  the  mask  of  an  invasion  of  England,  against 
whose  East  Indian  Empire  this  expedition  was  in  truth  directed. 
Army  of  England  at  Boulogne.  The  opposition  of  the  directory  being 
overcome  the  fleet  sailed  from  Toulon  (May  19,  1798),  with  35,000 
men,  accompanied  by  a  hiree  number  of  scientists.  Bonaparte,  Ber* 
thier,  Kleber,  later,  Desaix.  Uapitulation  and  occupation  of  Malta  (June 
12),  disembarkation  in  Egypt  (July  1).  Capture  of  Alexandria  (July 
2^.  Battle  of  the  Pyramids  won  against  the  Mamelukes  (July  21). 
Capture  of  Cairo  (July  22).  Desaix  advances  toward  upper  Egypt. 
The  English  fleet  annihilated  the  French  in  the 

1798.  Battle  of  the  Nile,  at  Aboukir  (Nelson^  thoscat- 

Aug.  1.    ting  oS  the  French  army  from  France. 

A  popular  uprising  in  Cairo  suppressed.  The  Porte  having  d^ 
dared  war  upon  France,  Bonaparte  attacked  the  pasha  of  Syria, 
stormed  Jaffa  (massacre  of  1200  prisoners)  but  was  unable  to  capture 
St,  Jean  d'Acre  (Akko),  the  defense  of  which  was  supported  by  the 
English.  Bonaparte  victorious  over  the  Turks  at  ML  Tabor  (April 
16).  Pestilence  in  the  French  army.  Retreat  to  Egypt.  Arrival  of 
the  Turks  at  Aboukir,  where  they  were  completely  defeated  by 
Bonaparte  (Murat),  1799,  July  25. 

1799-1801.    War  of  the  second  coalition, 

composed  of  Russia,  Ausiriaf  England,  Portugal,  Naples,  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  and  owing  its  origin  chiefly  to  Paul  /.,  emperor  of 
Russia,  whom  the  Knighto  of  Malta  had  elected  grand  master. 

Plan  of  the  allies :  1.  An  English-Russian  army  (duke  of  York)  was 
to  drive  the  French  from  the  Netherlands.  2.  An  Austrian  army  (arch-' 
duke  Charles)  should  drive  them  out  of  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
while  3.  a  Russian-Austrian  axmj  expelled  them  from  Italy  (Suvarqff 
and  Melas). 

The  war  began  in  the  latter  part  of  1798  by  a  Neapolitan  invasion 
of  the  Roman  Republic,  under  the  Austrian  general  Mack*  The  in- 
vasion was  repulsed,  the  king  of  Naples  fled  to  Palermo,  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  was  occupied  by  uie  French  and  transformed  into  the 

1799.  Parthenopsean  Republic.    The  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  was 
Jan.    driven  from  his  domains.    The  king  of  Sardinia  escaped  from 

Turin  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Cagliari  in  Sardinia;  his  for- 
tresses upon  the  mainland  were  placed  under  French  control.  After 
1802  they  were  annexed  to  France. 

The  directory  opposed  to  the  coalition  six  armies  under  as  many  com- 
manders. 1.  Brune  in  Holland  ;  2.  Bemadotte  on  the  middle  Rhine; 
3.  Jourdan  on  the  upper  Rhine  ;  4.  Massena  in  Switzerland  ;  5. 
Scherer,  afterwards  Moreau,  in  upper  Italy;  6.  Macdonald  in  Naples. 
1799.  Jourdan,  defeated  by  arcnduke  Charles  at  Ostrach  and  Stock' 
March,    ach,  retreated  across  the  Rhine  and  laid  down  his  command. 

His  army  and  that  of  Bemadotte  were  placed  under  Massena. 
ApriL    Scherer  defeated  by  the  Austrians  at  Magnano,    His  successor, 

Moreau,  defeated  by  the  Austrians  (Melas)  and  Russians  («Sitt- 

varoff)  at  Cassano.    Abolition  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic. 
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1799,  April  8.  Dissolation  of  the  Congress  of  Rastadt.  Mysterious 
murder  of  the  French  amhassadors,  Roherjot  and  Bonnier  (Z>tf- 
hry  escaped),  on  their  joomey  home,  by  Austrian  hussars  from 
Transylvania  (Apr.  28). 

June  4-7.  Massena  defeated  by  archduke  Charles  at  Zurich,  Mac- 
doncdd  being  called  to  upper  Italy,  the  king  of  Naples  returned 
and  the  Parthenopsean  Republic  was  aboli&ed.  Terrible  yen- 
geance,  accompanied  by  massacres.  Nelson,  Lady  Hamilton, 
Abolition  of  the  Roman  Republic. 

June  17-19.  Macdorudd  defeated  by  Suvaroff  on  the  Trebhia.  Man* 
iua  taken  by  the  allies.  The  directory  sent  Jouhert  to  Italy 
with  a  new  army.    He  was  defeated  in  the  bloody 

Aug.  15.  Battle  of  Nov!  by  Suvaroff  and  Melas.  Joubert-f  Su- 
varoff  crossed  the  Alps  by  the  pass  of  St.  (jothard  in  order 

to  unite  with  the  second  Russian  army  under  Korsakoff,  who  had 

taken  the  place  of  archduke  Charles  when  the  latter  went  to  the  mid« 

die  Rhine,  in  Switzerland. 

His  army  however  had  already  been  defeated  at  ZHarich  by  MaS" 

tena,    Suvaroff  left  Switzerland  after  a  series  of  terrible  battles  and 

marches,  and  returned  to  Russia. 

A  Russian-Turkish  fleet  had  wrested  the  Ionian  islands  from  French 

control  in  M^,  1799.    Erection  of  the  Republic  of  the  Ionian  Isl- 

anda  under  Turkish  protection,  and  the  guarantee  of  Russia,  which 

occupied  the  same  until  1807. 

June  18.  Revolution  of  3d  Prairial.  Reorganization  of  the  directory 
under  Sieyes ;  a  revolution  which  resulted  in  the  return  of 
Bonaparte. 

1799>  Oct.    The  duke  of  York  was  defeated  and  capitulated 

at  Alkmar. 
Oct.  8.    Bonaparte,  returning  unannounced  from  Egypt,  landed  at 

Frejus,  and  in  alliance  with  the  directors^ 
June.    Sieyes  and  Roger-Ducos  and  his  brother,  Lucien  Bonaparte^ 

president  of  the  council  of  five  hundred,  overthrew  the  aire<^ 

tory  by  the 

Nov.  9,    Coup  d'Etat  of  the  18th  Brumaire, 

and  broke  up  the  council  of  five  hundred  upon  the  following 
day. 

1799-1804.    The  Gk>venmient  of  the  Consulate 

with  Napoleon  Bonaparte  as  regent  under  the  title  of  Jirst 
consul  for  ten  years,  and  two  consuls  appointed  by  him,  Cambacerks  and 
Lebrun,  who  had  consultative  voices  only. 

The  new  (fourth)  constitution  (constitution  of  the  year  YIII.),  ori- 
ginally devised  by  Sieyes,  but  essentially  changed  by  Napoleon,  and 
accepted  by  direct  vote  of  the  whole  nation  (3,^)0,000  to  1,667),  pre- 
served the  appearance  of  a  repMie  bat  in  reality  established  a  ndtUary 
monarchy.  A  senate  (80  well  paid  senators  elected  for  life  with  but 
little  to  do),  appointed,  from  lists  of  names  sent  in  b^  the  depart- 
ments, the  members  of  (he  legislative  department,  the  higher  officials 
and  the  judges.    Legislative  power  toithout  the  initiative:  1.  tribunate 
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(100)  discoflsed  the  proposals  of  the  goyemment  unJQunA  Yoting. 
2.  The  legislative  chamber  (300)  could  only  accept  or  reject  these 
proposals,  without  debate.  The  executive  power  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  first  consulf  who  was  aided  by  a  council  of  state. 

The  people  voted  for  notables  of  the  communes  j  who  then  elected  a 
tenth  of  tneir  number  as  notaiies  of  the  departments^  whence  were 
elected  a  tenth  portion,  the  notables  of  France^  from  which  latter  list 
the  senate  appointed  the  members  of  the  legislatiye  bodies. 

Establishment  of  prefectures  (administration  of  the  departments)  and 
sub-prefectures  (admrnistration  of  the  arrondissements\  and  consequent 
creation  of  that  centralization  which  still  prevails  in  France.  I^ew 
system  of  tax-collection  ;  receveur^general  tor  each  department  (abol- 
ished under  the  second  empire),  receveur  particuUer  for  each  arron- 
dissement.     Code  NapoUim  commenced. 

The  overtures  of  peace  made  by  the  first  consul  were  rejected. 
Paulf  emperor  of  Russia,  however,  was  won  over  by  Napoleon  s  flat- 
tery, and  withdrew  from  the  coalition.  Defensive  alliance  between 
Russia  and  Sweden  (1799),  closer  connection  between  Russia  and 
Prussia.  Paul  quarreled  with  England  in  regard  to  Malta.  Re- 
newal of  the  previous  (1780)  armed  neutrality  at  sea  (p.  536).  Kortb- 
em  convention  (1800). 

1800.  Double  campaign  of  the  French  in  Itali/  under  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,  in  Upper  Oermany  under  Moreau, 

April.    A.  In  Italy. 

Massena  defeated  at  VoUri:  Mdas  advanced  to  Nice.    Obsti- 
nate defense  of  Genoa  by  Massena  (and  Soult)  ;  after  a  tern- 
June  4.    ble  famine  (15,000  people  perished)  the  city  capitulated  to 

May.  Ott.  Meantime  passage  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  by 
Bonaparte.     fThe  fortress  of  Bard,  passed  by  a  detour). 

June  2.  Capture  of  Milan.  Restoration  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic 
General  Melas,  after  a  brave  contest,  and  after  victory  had 
once  been  in  his  hands,  defeated  by  a  second  attack  in  the 

1800>  June  14.    Battle  of  Marengo,  by  Napoleon. 

Desaix  f.  According  to  the  truce  concluded  with  Melas,  all 
fortresses  west  of  the  Mincio  and  south  of  the  Po  were  sur- 
rendered by  the  Austrians  to  the  French. 

B.  In  Germany :  Moreau  crossed  the  Rhine  from  Alsace  in 
April,  and  advanced,  winnine  victories  at  Engen  and  Stock- 
ach,  toward  Kray  (May).  Moreau  in  Munich  (July).  Truce 
until  November.  Recommencement  of  hostilities.  Moreau 
defeated  the  archduke  John  in  the 

ISOOi  Dec.  3.    Battle  of  Hohenlinden, 

captured  Salzburg  and  advanced  to  the  Unas.    Truce  of  Sieger. 
After  Brune  in  Italy  had  won  a  battle  on  the  Mincio  (Dec.) 
and  had  crossed  the  Adige  (Jan.  1, 1801\  a  trace  was  concha 
ded  in  Treviso,  which  was  succeeded  by  tne 

180L  Feb.  9.    Peace  of  Lunlville, 

from  which  the  abolition  of  the  old  Holy  Roman  ^Vpl^'ft 
practically  dates. 
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Chief  conditions :  1.  Ratification  of  the  cessions  made  by  Austria 
and  to  her  in  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio  (p.  459).  2.  Cession  of 
the  grand  duchy  of  Tuacany  (Austrian  secondogeniture)  to  Par- 
ma, to  be  tndemnified  in  Germany,  3.  The  XSmperor  and  Xhnpire 
consented  to  the  cession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  France,  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine  (i.  e.  the  middle  of  the  river),  the  boundary.  The 
princes  who  lost  by  this  operation  received  indemnification  in 
Germany.  4.  Recognition  of  the  Batavian,  Helvetian,  Ciaalpine, 
and  Ligorian  Republics.  Germany  lost  by  this  peace,  taking 
the  Belgic  territory  into  account,  25,180  square  miles  with  almost 
3,500,000  inhabitants.  The  German  princes  received  an  increase  of 
territory.  The  shameful  negotiations  over  th^  iudemnifications  lasted 
more  than  two  years  (p.  465),  during  which  time  the  ambassadors 
of  German  princes  haunted  the  antechambers  of  the  First  Consul  to 
beg  for  better  terms,  and  bribed  French  ambassadors,  secretaries  and 
their  mistresses. 

Tosoany  was  transformed  into  the  kingdom  of  Etruria,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  Parma,  Besides  losing  Parma,  a  Spanish  secundo^ni- 
ture,  dpain  ceded  Louisiana  to  France,  which  afterwards  sdid  it 
to  the  United  States  (1803).  The  peace  of  Lundville  was  succeeded, 
after  conclusion  of  a  truce,  by  the 

1801,  March  18.    Peace  of  Florence  with  Naples,    Conditions : 
1.  Closure  of  the  harbors  to  British  and  Turkish  vessels.    2. 
Cession  of  the  Neapolitan  possessions  in  central  Italv  and  the  island  of 
£lba.    3.  Reception  of  French  ^nrrisons  in  several  Italian  towns. 

Prussia  joined  the  Northern  Convention  against  Engbuid.  Occupsr 
tion  of  Hanover. 

1801,  March  23.  Paul  I.,  Bmperor  of  Russia,  murdered.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son, 

1801-1825.    Alexander!. 

Reconciliation  between  Russia  and  England  (in  1801  England 
had  attacked  Denmark,  the  ally  of  Russia,  and  forced  her  to 
withdraw  from  the  Northern  Convention).  The  Northern 
Convention  was  now  dissolved. 

1800.  Conspiracies  against  the  life  of  Bonaparte.  Infernal  ma- 
chines. 130  "  Terrorists  and  Jacobins  "  transported,  although 
the  attempts  had  originated  with  the  royalists. 

In  Egypt  the  chief  command  after  the  departure  of  Bonaparte 
had  devolved  upon  Kleber^  who  defeated  the  Turks  in  the  battle 
of  HeLiopclis  (1800,  March).  After  the  murder  of  KUber  at  Cairo 
(June),  Menou  became  commander-in-chief.  He  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  English  at  Cairo  (1801),  under  which  Egypt  was  to  be 
abandoned  and  returned  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  &e  French  army 
transported  to  France  by  the  English  fleet. 

1801.  Union  of  Ireland  with  Ghreat  Britain  under  one  parliament. 
In  France  restoration  of  the  Catholic  worship,  and  after  long 
negotiations  with  the  papacy,  conclusion  of  a 

1801.    Concordat  (executed  in  1802),  whereby  the  (10)  French 
archbishops  and  (50)  bishops  were  to  be  appointed  and  sup- 
ported b^  thejTOvemment,  and  confirmed  by  the  Pope.    Pins    VlL, 
elected  m  18W)  in  Venice,  was  recognized  in  the  possession  of  the 
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Fapal  States,  without  Fenrara,  Bologna,  and  the  Rcmagna,  The  lib- 
erties of  the  Grallican  ohnrch  were  strongly  asserted.  By  the  new 
organization  of  the  '*  University/'  an  incorporated  body  of  teachers 
who  had  passed  a  state  examination,  the  entire  system  of  higher 
education  was  made  dependent  upon  the  government.  The  instiha 
national  was  reorganized  and  divided  into /our  (later  ^ve)  academies  : 
1.  academie  frangaise  (1635)  ;  2.  a.  des  inscriptions  et  belles4etire8 
(1663, 1701)  ;  S.  a.des  sciences  (1666)  ;  4.  a.  des  beaux  arts  (1648)  ; 
5.  a.  des  sciences  morales  etpolitiques  (1832). 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  younger  I^tt  from  the  English  cabi- 
net, and  after  long  negotiations,  the 
1802.  March  27.    Peace  of  Amiens 

was  concluded  between  Bngland  and  France. 

1.  Surrender  of  all  conquests  made  by  England  to  France  and  her 
allies,  excepting  Trinidad  which  was  ceded  by  Spain,  and  Cevlon 
which  wa3  ceded  by  the  Batavian  Republic.  2.  France  recognized 
the  Republic  of  the  Seven  Ionian  Islands.  Malta  must  be  restored  to 
the  Older  of  the  Knights  of  Malta.  In  consequence  of  this  peace, 
peace  was  concluded  between  France  and  the  Porte, 

Creation  of  the  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  (May  19, 1802).  As- 
sumption of  regal  state  and  authority.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  caused 
himself  to  be  elected  by  a  popular  vote  (pUhiscite,  3|  millions), 

1802,  August  2.     Consul  for  life,  with  the  right  of  appointing  his 

successor. 
ITew^  (fifth)  constltatlon.    The  powers  of  the  senate,  which  was 
ruled  by  the  first  consul,  were  enlarged;  the  importance  of  the  legis- 
lative  bodies  and  the  tribunate  was  very  decidedly  reduced. 

Napoleon  had  already  become  president  of  the  Italian  B.epublic,  as 
the  Cisalpine  Republic  was  henceforward  called.  Elba  and  Pied' 
mont  were  annexed  to  France.  Military  interference  of  the  French 
in  Switzerland,  which  was  torn  with  civil  dissensions.  The  act  of 
mediation  restored  the  indq)endence  of  the  separate  cantons,  but  the 
country  remained  still  so  &ur  a  single  state  that  it  was  represented  by 
a  landamman  and  a  diet. 

As  regards  the  internal  relations  of  Germany,  the  peace  of  Lnn^ 
▼ille  was  executed  according  to  a  plan  of  indemnification  established 
by  France  and  Russia  by  the 

1803,  Feb.    Enactment  of  the  delegates  of  the  empire.    (Reichs- 

depuiationshauptschluss).^ 
Of  the  ecclesiastical  estates  there  were  left  only  :  1.  the  former 
dector  of  Maim,  now  electoral  archchanceUor,  with  a  territory  formed 
out  of  the  remains  of  the  archbishopric  of  Mainz  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  the  bishopric  of  Regenthurg,  and  the  cities  of  Regensburg 
and  Witzlar,  2.  the  masters  of  the  order  of  St.  John,  and  the  Teu» 
tonic  order.  3.  Of  the  46  free  imperial  cities  which  still  existed,  only 
6  were  left,  the  3  Hanseatio  cities  :  LHheck,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and 
Frankfort,  Augsburg,  Nuremberg.  All  other  ecclesiastical  estates  and 
imperial  cities  were  devoted  to  indemnifications.  The  electoral  bish- 
oprics of  Trier  and  Cologne  were  abohshed.  Four  new  electorates  ; 
Messe'Cassd,  Baden,  WUrtemberg,  Salzburg. 

1  ICiohhom,  Deutsche  8taaUu.JUcht$geichieht€,  lY.  }606. 
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Prinapal  IndemnificatUms  :  1.  The  giand  dnchj  of  Tiisoany ;  Salz- 
hurffy  and  Berchtesgaden,  2.  Duke  of  Modena:  Breisgau  (in  ex- 
change for  which  Austria  received  the  ecclesiastical  foundations  of 
Trient  and  Brixeri).  3.  Bavaria  :  bishoprics  of  Wibrxburg,  Bamberg, 
FMsing,  Augsburg,  the  majority  of  the  prelacies  and  imperial  cities 
in  Franconia  and  eastern  Swal}ia,  in  return  for  which,  4.  Baden 
xeceired  that  portion  of  the  Pidatinate  lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Bhine  (fleide&erg,  Mannheim).  Baden  also  receiyed  :  the  portion  of 
the  bishoprics  of  Constance,  Basle,  Strasburg,  Sjoeyer,  on  the  rig^ht 
bank  of  t&e  Rhine,  and  many  ecclesiastieal  founaations  and  imperial 
cities.  5.  Wtlrtemberg :  many  abbeys,  monasteries,  and  imperial 
cities,  especially  Reutlingen,  EssUngen,  beilbronn,  etc.  PmBsia  :  the 
bishoprics  of  Paderbcm,  HUdeshem,  tiie  part  of  Thuringia  which  had 
belonged  to  Mainz  (Eichfdd  and  Erfiirt),  a  part  of  MUnster,  many 
abbeys,  particularly  Quedlinburg,  ana  the  impeiial  cities,  MUMhai^' 
sen,  Nordhausen,  Goslar.  7.  Oldenburg :  bishopric  of  LUbeck.  8. 
Hauiover  :  bishopric  of  Osnabrilck.  9.  Heaae  (Darmstadt  and  Cas- 
sel)  and  Nassau  divided  the  portions  of  the  archbishoprics  of  Mainz, 
Trier  and  Cologne,  which  remained,  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
10.  Nassau-Orange  :  bishoprio  of  Fulda,  and  abbey  of  Coruey,  As 
a  rule  the  indemnified  princes  gained  considerably  in  territory  and 
subjects. ' 

1803.    New  dissensions  between  France  and  England,  caused  by  the 
refusal  to  surrender  Malta  and  the  quarrels  of  the  journalists. 

The  French  occupied  Hanover,  where  they  nearly  exhausted  the 
resources  of  the  stt^.  The  encampment  at  Boulogne  threatened 
England  with  an  invasion. 

Conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  First  Consiil  discovered  (1801, 
Feb.).  Pichegru  met  a  mysterious  death  in  prison,  George  Cadouf 
dal  was  executed.  Moreau  fled  to  America.  The  dtdoe  of  Enghien, 
a  Bourbon  prince  of  the  branch  line  of  Cond^,  was  taken  by  violence 
from  the  territory  of  Baden,  condemned  by  a  conmiission  acting  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  and  under  the  order  of  Napoleon,^  with- 
out the  observation  of  any  of  the  forms  of  law,  and  shot  at  Vincennes 
on  the  night  of  March  20-21.  On  the  18th  of  May  the  tribunate  and 
sencUe  proclaimed  the  Consul  Bonaparte, 

1804-1814  (15)  Napoleon  I.,  Hereditary  Emperor  of 
the  French. 

The  succession  was  in  the  male  line,  the  emperor  having  the 
privilege  of  adopting  the  children  of  his  brothers,  in  default  of  which 
and  of  direct  issue,  the  crown  was  to  go  to  Joseph  and  Louis  Bona- 
parte.   The  election  was  ratified  by  a  popular  election,  by  means  of 


1  That  00  misunderstandings  took  place,  as  is  asserted  by  Thiers  and  others, 
throughout  the  whole  shameful  proceeding,  that  Napoleon  I.  afterwards  endeav- 
ored in  all  ways  to  conceal  the  truth,  and  that  the  guilt  of  this  premeditated 
murder  rests  mainly  upon  himself,  has  been  proved  by  Iianfrey,  ffistoire  de 
Ai^fooJi /.  iU.  128,  foil.  r  / 
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Charles  the  Great,  who,  as  Charlemagne,  was  transformed  into  a 
Frenchman  and  prototype  of  Napoleon),  fistablishment  of  a  bril- 
liant court  Gnuid  dignitariee  of  the  empire ;  eighteen  marahalg. 
New  nobility.  An  absolnte  monarchy  of  the  purest  type.  (Aboli- 
tion of  the  tribunate,  1807.) 

1805.  Napoleon  king  of  Italy.  His  stepson  Eughie  Beauhamait^ 
son  of  Josephine^  vioaroy  of  Naples.  The  Ligurktn  RqnMic 
incorporated  with  France. 

1806*    Third  ooalition  against  France, 

between  England,  Rusaia,  Austria,  and  Sweden  (jGkatama 
IV.)f  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 
Spain  allied  with  France. 

The  camp  at  Boulogne  broken  up.  The  French  armies  under  Da- 
vout,  Soull,  Lannes,  Ney,  adyanced  toward  the  Rhine.  The  main 
force  of  the  Austrians  m  Italy  under  archduke  Charles  opposed  to 
Massena  ;  in  Grermany,  under  archduke  Ferdinand  and  Mack.  Napo- 
leon commanded  in  person  in  Grermany  ;  relying  on  the  support  of 
most  of  the  south  Grerman  states,  he  adyanced  to  meet  tiie  Austrians 
who  had  inyaded  Bayaria.  On  the  upper  Danube  he  concentrated 
his  forces  (200,000  men),  reinforced  oy  Bemadotte,  who  on  his  way 
firom  Uanoyer  had  marched  through  the  neutral  territory  of  Ansbach 
in  Prussia,  and  by  troops  from  Bavaria,  Wnrtemberg,  Baden, 
Heaae,  Naasan.  After  the  Austrians  (80,000  men)  had  been  de- 
feated in  several  engagements,  and  the  main,  army  was  surronnded 
by  the  French, 

1806.  Mack  surrendered  in  ITlm  with  the  whole  Austrian  army 
Oct.  17.     (30,000  men),  prisoners  of  war. 

On  the  sea  Englana  opened  the  war  brilliantly  with  the 

1805*    Victory  of  Nelson  at  TrafaJ^rar 

Oct.  21.    oyer  the  French  and   Spanish    fleet.    Death  of    Nelson 
(*'  England  expects  eyeiy  man  to  do  his  duty '').    This  yio- 
tory  broke  the  nayal  power  of  France. 

The  French  marched  upon  ViermOj  which  was  taken  by  Murat 
without  resistance.  Archduke  Charles^  who  had  driyen  back  MasienOf 
returned  to  Germany  ;  a  Russian  army  under  Kuiusoff,  a  second  un- 
der the  emperor  Alexander^  came  to  Uie  assistance  of  Austria.  In 
the 

1805.  Battle  of  AusterlitK  (the  battle  of  the  three  em- 
Dec.  2.     perors),  Napoleon  defeated  the  united  forces  of   Amtria 

ana  Rustia,  Iruce  with  Austria.  Retreat  of  the  Russians. 
Dec.  15.  Treaty  concluded  by  Pmssia,  which  was  on  the  point  of 
joining  the  coalition,  with  Napoleon  at  Sch6nbrunn  (Haug- 
witz).  Pmssia  ceded  to  France  the  remaining  part  of  Cl^ 
(TTeseZ)  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  An8bachydJi<di  Neuchdtelf 
and  was  promised  Hanoyer  in  exchange. 

Dec.  26.  Peaoe  of  Freesbtirg,  between  France  and  Austria. 

1.  France  receiyed  Piedmont^  Pamuif  and  Piacema.  2.  Austria 
ceded  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  all  that  she  had  receiyed  of  Ven^ian 
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territorj  at  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio  (p.  469)  ;  also  VeneHan 
Istria  and  Dalmatian  and  recognized  Napoleon  as  kinff  of  Italy.  3b 
Anatria  ceded  to  Bavaria  :  Tyrol,  VorarUbera,  the  bLuioprics  Brixen 
and  TrierUfBurffou,  Eichstadt,  Pasiou,  Lindau,  besides  which  Bavaria 
received  the  free  city  of  Augsburg,  4.  Aoatria  ceded  to  T^iirteiii- 
berg  and  Baden  what  remained  of  the  western  Austrian  lands.  6. 
Bavaria  and  Wtirtemberg  were  recognized  as  kingdoma.  6. 
Austria  received  as  indemnification :  SaUburg,  Bercktetgaden,  and 
the  estates  of  the  Teutonic  order  which  were  secularized.  The  elec- 
tor of  Salzburg  received  Wilrzburg  from  Bavaria  as  indemnification. 
RuBsia  remained  hostile. 

1805.  The  Bourbona  in  Naples  vrere  dethroned  by  a  proclamation 
Dec.    issued  bv  Napoleon  from  Schonbmnn  (Jxi  dynasde  de  Naples 

a  eesse  ae  r doner), 

1806.  Joseph,  Napoleon's  elder  brother,  king  of  Naples.     The 
court  of  Naples  withdraw  to  Palermo. 

Sicily  was  beyond  Napoleon's  reach,  as  the  English  controlled  the 
sea. 

Joachim  Marat,  brother-in-law  of  Napoleon,  created  nand  duke 
of  Berg  ;  Marshal  Berthier,  prince  of  NeuchdteL;  Lonla  Bonaparte, ' 
Napoleon's  third  brother,  king  of  Holland  (the  former  Batavian  Re- 
public). 

1806.  Establishment  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine. 
July  12. 

Napoleon,  protector.  Prince  Primate,  formerly  electoral  arch- 
chanceUor  ;  the  kings  of  Bavaria  and  WUrtemberg  ;  the  grand  dukes 
of  Baden,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  Berg,  duke  of  Nassau,  etc.  Aftei^ 
wards  all  the  German  princes  joined  the  confederation  except  Aus^ 
tria,  Prussia,  Brunswick,  and  the  electorate  of  Hesse, 

Many  princes  holding  immediately  of  the  empire  mediatized.  The 
free  ci^  of  Nuremberg  assisned  to  navaria,  Frankfort  to  the  prince 
primas  {grand  duke  of  Frar3cfort), 

Emperor  Francia,  who  had  already  assumed  the  title  of  emperor 
of  his  hereditary  Auatrian  eatates  (1804), 

1806>  Aug.  6.     Abdicated  the  crown  of  the  Holy  Romaii 
empire.    End  of  the  old  (German  empire. 

1800-1835.     Francis  I.,  emperor  of  Austria. 

1806-1807-    (Fourth)  War  with  Prussia  and  Russia. 

Grounds  of  the  Prussian  declaration  of  war :  Eroction  of  the  con- 
federacy of  the  Rhine,  annexation  of  Wesel,  seizure  of  Essen  and 
Verden,  garrisoning  of  half  of  Grermany  with  French  troops  ;  Napo- 
leon's offer  to  England  to  take  away  from  Prussia  the  territory  of 
Hanover  which  had  just  been  foroed  upon  her  ;  the  Prussians  were, 
moreover,  embittered  aeainst  the  French  by  the  high-handed  execu- 
tion of  Palm,  a  bookseller  of  Nuremberg,  who  had  published  some 
strictures  upon  Napoleon. 

Dangerous  situation  of  Prussia  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  com- 
plete separation  of  the  military  and  civil  orders  had  brought  it  about 
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ihat  the  saletjr  of  the  state  rested  on  a  hftU-trained  army  oomposed 
in  part  of  foreieners,  on  a  superannuated  general,  and  on  sdbordinate 
commanders  wno,  full  of  arrogant  pride  in  the  ancient  military  fame 
of  Prussia,  regarded  the  French  with  contempt.  No  allies  except 
Saxony  and  distant  Russia.  Dissension  between  Prussia  and  England. 
Want  of  decision  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

1806.  Concentration  of  the  Prussian  army  in  Thuringia  under  the 
old  duke  of  Bnmswick.  Defeat  of  the  Prussian  advance  at 
Saalfeld  (Oct.  10),  prince  Louis  Ferdinand  f.    In  the 

1806>  Oct  14.    Double  battle  of  Jena  and  Aueratadt 

the  main  army  was  completely  defeated.    Dissolution  of  the 
army.    The  reserve  under  i^  prince  of  Wiirtemberg  was  de* 
feated  and  scattered  at  Halle  (Oct.  17). 
Napoleon  in  Berlin  (Oct  27).    The  prince  of  Hohenlohe  with 
12,000  men  was  forced  to  surrender  at  Prenzlau  (Oct  28).    Blilcker 
after  a  brave  defence  in  Liibeck  was  obliged  to  surrender  his  whole 
corps  at  Rathau  as  prisoners  of  war  (Nov.  7).     Incredibly  hasty 
surrender  of  the  fortresses  :  Erfurt^  Spandau,  Stettin,  KUstriny  Magde- 
bury,  Hamdn  ;  only  Kolberg  (^uneiienauj  Schillf  Neitdbech)  and  Gran- 
denx  (Courbtere)  defended  tiiemselves  resolutely.  The  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick (t  Nov.  10,  at  Ottensen)  and  the  neutral  elector^  of  Hesse  were 
driven  out  of  the  country.    Coarse  behavior  of  Napoleon  toward  the 
royal  family  (qneen  Louisa).    Bobbery  of  the  museums  and  picture 

falleries.  From  his  headquarters  in  Berlm  Napoleon  proclaimea  (Nov. 
1)  the  senseless  (paper)  blockade  of  Great  Britain  and  the  closure 
of  the  continent  to  British  trade,  a  policv  summed  up  in  the  title, 
**  Continental  System  "  ('*  Berlin  decree ' ).  The  troo^  of  France, 
Bavaria,  and  mirtemberg  invaded  Silesia.  The  Poles  summoned  to 
revolt  Separate  peace  and  alliance  of  Napoleon  with  the  elector  of 
Saxony  (Dec.  11),  who  joined  the  confederacy  of  the  Rhine  as  king 
of  Saxony.    Occupation  of  Hanover  and  the  Hanseatic  cities. 

1807.  Fall  of  Breslauy  followed  by  that  of  the  most  of  the  Silesian 
fortresses.  After  several  bloody  enga^ments  in  the  neighs 
borhood  of  PuUusk,  Prussians  and  Russians  fought  against  the 
French,  without  decisive  result,  in  the  murderous 

1807,  Feb.  7,  8.    Battle  of  Bylau, 

where  the  Prussians  repulsed  the  right  wing  of  the  French 
under  Davout.    Winter  quarters.    Frederic  William  III.  went 
to  Memel, 
May  26.    Danxig  captured  after  a  brave  defense  (^Kalckreuth).  After 
several  engagements  Napoleon  was  victorious  in  the 

June  14.    Battle  of  Friedland, 

over  the  Russians,  KGmgsherg  and  the  country  as  far  as  the 
Niemen  occupied  by  Napoleon.  Truce  with  Russia  (June  21),  with 
Ptuuia  (June  25).  Meeting  of  Napoleon^  Alexander,  and  Frederic 
WUUam  on  tibe  Niemen. 

1807-    Peace  of  Tilsit 

July  7.    A.  Between  Frarice  and  Russia. 

July  9.    B.  Between  France  and  Prussia. 
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A.  1.  RuBBla  recognized  the  duchy  of  Wanaw^  which  was 
f onned  ont  of  South  Prussia,  parts  of  West  Prussia,  and  New  East 
Ptussia,  nnder  the  king  of  Saxony.  2.  Danzig  restored  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  free  city.  3.  A  part  of  New  East  Prussia  (fiialystock) 
eeded  to  Rnssia.  4.  Russia  recognized  Joseph  Bonaparte  as  king  of 
Naples,  Iams  Bonaparte  as  king  of  Holhind,  Jerome  Bonaparte  as 
king  of  Westphalia,  a  new  kingdom  yet  to  be  created  ;  Russia,  more- 
over, recognized  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  accepted  the 
mediation  of  Napoleon  in  concluding  peace  with  the  Turks,  while 
Napoleon  accepted  the  like  good  offices  from  Alexander  in  regard  to 
England.  In  a  secret  article,  Alexander  agreed  to  an  alliance  with 
Frfmce  against  England,  in  case  the  latter  refused  to  accept  the  prof- 
fered peace. 

B.  1.  Fmssla  ceded  :  (a)  to  Napoleon  for  free  disposal,  all  lands 
between  the  Rhine  and  Elbe  ;  (b)  to  Saxony,  the  circle  of  Cottbus  ;  (c) 
all  lands  taken  from  Poland  since  1772  for  the  creation  of  a  duchy  of 
Warsaw,  also  the  city  and  territonr  of  Danzig.  2.  Prussia  recognized 
the  soyereignty  of  the  three  brothers  of  Napoleon.  3.  All  Prussian 
harbors  and  lands  were  closed  to  British  ships  and  British  trade  until 
the  conclusion  of  a  peace  with  England.  4.  Prussia  was  to  maintain 
a  standing  army  of  not  more  than  42,000  men.  In  regard  to  the  res- 
toration and  eyacuation  of  the  Prussian  proyinces  and  fortresses,  it 
was  settled  by  the  treatg  ofKthdgsberg  (July  12),  that  Prussia  should 
first  pay  all  arrears  of  war  indemnities. 

These  indemnifications,  fixed  at  nineteen  million  francs  by  the  Prus- 
sian calculations,  were  set  at  120  millions  by  the  French,  which  sum 
was  raised  to  140  millions  in  1808.  After  120  millions  had  been 
paid  the  fortresses  were  eyacuated,  excepting  Statin,  KHstrin,  and 
Ologau.  Until  this  occurred  the  IVussian  state,  reduced  as  it  was 
from  89,120  to  46,032  square  miles,  was  obliged  to  support  150,000 
French  troops. 

1807,  Aug.  Foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  (capital, 
Cassd)  by  a  decree  of  Nap<3eon,  who  reseryed  for  nimself 
half  of  the  doouiins. 

High-handed  proceeding  of  €be  English  against  Denmark,  which 
had  Men  summoned  to  join  the  continental  system.  An  English  fleet 
bombarded  (1807,  Sept.)  Copenhagen,  and  carried  off  the  Danish 
fleet.  Alliance  of  Denmark  with  franoe.  Russia  declared  war  upon 
I  England.  Stralsund  and  Rligen  occupied  by  the  French. 
'  Portugal,  which  refused  to  join  the  continental  system,  occupied 
by  a  French  army  under  Junot  (duke  of  Abrantes)  Noy.  1807. 
llie  royal  family  fled  to  Brazil    Muan  decree,  Dec.  17, 1807. 

Spain  inyaded  by  100,000  EVenchmen  under  the  pretext  of  guard- 
ing the  coasts  uaJaat  the  English.  Charles  IV.  (1788-1808)  abdi- 
cated in  &iyor  of  his  son  Fercunand  (March,  1808),  in  consequence 
of  an  outbreak  which  had  occurred  a||[ainst  his  fayorite,  the  prince  of 
the  peace,  Godog.  Father  and  son,  with  Godoy,  were  enticed  by  Na- 
poleon to  Bayonne  and  compelled  to  renounce  the  throne  (May). 
Napoleon's  brother  Joseph  became  king  of  Spain,  Marat  takmg  the 
throne  of  Naples  instead  of  Joseph.  General  uprising  of  the 
Spaniards. 
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1808-1814.    War  between  Napoleon  and  Great  Brit- 
ain in  Spain  and  Portugal     (<<  Peninsalar  War.") 

The  English  landed  in  Portugal  and  forced  Junoi  to  surrender 
Cintr€i^  after  which  he  was  obliged  to  eyacnato  the  oonntzy  (Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley^.  The  IVench  were  soon  driven  back  to  the  £oro. 
NapoieoUy  seourea  against  Austria  by  a  closer  aUianoe  with  the  em- 
peror Alexander,  since  the  aasembly  of  princes  at  Erfurt,  where 
four  kings,  thirty-four  princes,  and  other  Grerman  rulers  who  had  done 
him  homage,  hastened  m  person  to  Spain  with  250,000  men,  advanced 
to  Madridj  and  with  SauU  drove  the  Enfiplish  from  Spain  (battle  of 
Corunna  Jan.  16, 1809.  Death  of  Sir  J<Mm  Moore).  After  tlie  de- 
parture of  Napoleon  hostilities  continued  in  Spain.  Guerrilla  war- 
fare. The  English  returned.  Heroic  defense  of  Saragossa  (Palafox), 
which  surrendered  in  Feb.  1809.  The  English  general,  Sir  Arthur 
Wdlesl^  (h.  1769;  officer  in  East  India  1797-1805  ;  M.  P.  1806;  vis- 
count Wellington,  1809 ;  duke  of  Wellington,  1814  ;  prime  minister, 
1827-1830  ;  d.  1852,  Sept.  18),  after  his  victory  over  Jas^  at  Tala- 
vera,  July  28, 1809,  was  created  vlBCoant  "Wellington,  and  made 
commander-in-chief  of  all  English  troops  in  the  Spanish  peninsula. 
SovUtf  duke  of  Dalmatia,  at  first  victorious  against  the  Spanish  and 
Portoguese,  was  obliged  to  evacuate  Oporto  again. 

In  Prusaia,  meanwhile,  the  state  was  reorganized  after  the  dis- 
missal of  Beymes  and  ZastroWf  by  Charles,  bu^n  of  and  in  Stein 
(b.  1757  at  Nassau  ;  since  1780,  in  Prussian  civil  service  ;  1796  over- 

S resident  of  the  chamber  of  Westphalia ;  1804  minister  of  finance, 
.  1831),  and  Hardenberg.  Regulations  for  the  cities,  liberation  of 
industry,  abolition  of  hereditary  serfdom,  reformation  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  finances.  Reorganization  of  the  armv  on  the  bams 
of  nniveraal  military  aervioe,  by  Gneisenauj  Grolmany  Boyen^ 
ClausewitZy  Schamlionit  (b.  1755^  in  Hanover,  son  of  a  peasant,  offi- 
cer in  the  service  of  Hanover,  1801  lieutenant-colonel  in  Prussia,  taken 
prisoner  at  Batkau  with  Bliieher,  major-general  at  Eylau;  d.  1813). 

Foundation  of  the  tmlveraity  at  Berlin  (1810),  by  HumboUU^  AU 
terutein,  Niebuhr,  ScMeiermacher.  Fichte^s  addresses  to  the  German 
nation.  Tugendbund.  Gymnastics,  Jahn,  E,  M,  Amdt,  Preparations 
for  the  liberation  of  Germany  and  Europe  from  the  French  yoke. 
Futile  attempt  of  Austria  to  accomplish  this  liberation  alone,  by  malk* 
ing  use  of  Napoleon's  entanglement  in  the  Spanish  war. 

1808,  Joly-Nov.    English  expedition  to  Walcheren  (p.  537). 

1809.  (Fifth)  War  with  Austria. 

Archduke  Charles^  conmoander  of  the  Austrian  army  of  Bo- 
oorio,  and  archduke  John,  commander  of  the  Austrian  forces  which 
were  sent  to  Italy,  summoned  the  German  people  to  take  part  in  the 
struggle  against  the  Ftench  supremacy.  Tyrol  alone  heeded  the 
summons,  and  took  up  arms  (Andreaa  Hofer,  Speclcbacher), 

Napoleon  engaged  archduke  Charles  in  Bavaria,  with  German 
Apr.  19-23.    troops,  drove  him  over  the  Danube  to  Bohemia,  after 
five  days'  fighting  at  Aberaherg^  Landshut,  EchmfOd  and  Re- 
Muj  18.    gentburgy  and  captured  Vienna  for  the  second  time.    Na- 
poleon crossed  the  island  of  Lcbau^Xo  the  left  bank  of  the  Dan- 
ube, where  in  the  bloody 
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1809,  May  21-22.    Battle  at  Aspem  and 

(on  the  Marchfeld)f  he  was,  for  the  Jirst  time,  defeated  by 
archduke  Charles,  and  (Lannes  f)  forced  to  recross  the  Dan- 
ube (^Massena)f  where  he  united  with  the  yiceroy  Eugene,  who 
had  pursued  archduke  John  from  northern  Italy  to  Hungary 
and  defeated  him  at  RacUt.  With  180,000  men  Napmeon 
crossed  the  Danube  anew,  defeated  archduke  Charles  m  the 
murderous 

1809,  July  5-^.    Battle  of  Wagram, 

and  pursued  him  toward  Moravia.    Truce  of  Znaim, 

Oot.  14.    Peaoe  of  Vienna 

between  France  and  Austria,  signed  in  the  palace  at  ScMfth- 
brurm, 

1.  AuBtria  ceded  a  territory  of  32,000  square  miles,  containing  3| 
million  inhabitants,  yiz. :  a.  Salzburg  and  Berchtesgaden,  the  /nrc- 
tfiertel,  and  half  of  the  Hausriickviertel  to  Bavaria  ;  b.  West  Galicia 
to  the  duchy  of  Warsaw' ;  o.  one  district  in  East  Galicia  (Tamopol) 
to  RusBia  ;  d.  the  lands  beyond  the  Save,  the  circle  of  ViUach,  Istria, 
Hungarian  Dalmatia,  and  Ragusa  to  the  emperor  Napoleon,  who 
created  from  these  cessions  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  which  Russia  had 
surrendered  to  him  in  1807,  the  new  state  of  the  lUyrian  provinces  un- 
der Marmont,  duke  of  Ragusa,  as  eoremor.  2.  Austria  joined  the 
continental  system,  and  broke  off  a&  connection  with  England. 

The  Tyrolese,  left  to  themselves,  continued  the  war  with  heroic  cour- 
age, but  were  in  the  end  subdued,  Hofer  captured  and  shot  by  the 
French  at  Mantua  (1810).  Southern  TSpol  annexed  to  the  king- 
dom of  Italy. 

Bold  attempt  of  BchUl,  a  Prussian  major,  to  precipitate  the  war  of 
liberation.  With  600  hussars  he  left  Eierlin  in  the  spring  of  1809, 
and  summoned  the  people  of  Grermany  to  take  up  arms.  The  news 
of  Napoleon's  yictories  on  the  Danube  frustrated  the  scheme.  Schill 
fell  fighting  bravely  at  StraUund  (May  31V  Eleven  of  his  officers 
were  court-martialed  and  shot  in  Wesel,  the  captured  soldiers  were 
condemned  to  hard  labor  by  order  of  Napoleon,  carried  to  France,  and 
after  a  half  year's  imprisonment  in  the  bagno,  or  prison  for  galley- 
slaves,  enrolled  among  the  French  coast  guards. 
1809.  Bold  expedition  of  the  dtJce  of  Brunsroick  across  northern  Ger- 
many. He  succeeded  in  transporting  himself  and  the  <'  Black 
Legion  "  to  England. 

Gkistavus  rv.,  of  S'weden,  a  bitter  exponent  of  the  Revolution 
and  of  Napoleon,  but  ignorant  of  the  true  interests  of  his  country,  had 
been  since  1808  involved  in  war  with  Russia,  which  had  conquered 
Finland.  He  fell  at  last  by  a  military  revolution,  the  victim  of  his 
obstinacy.  The  capital,  Stockholm,  being  threatened  by  the  passage 
of  the  Russians  under  Barclay  de  Tolly  over  the  frozen  gulf  of  Bou- 
nia,  by  the  capture  of  Tomea  and  that  of  the  islands  of  Aland,  a  mu- 
tiny broke  out  in  the  Swedish  army.  The  king  was  arrested  on  March 
13, 1809,  bv  generals  Klingspor  and  A  dlerkreuz,  obliged  to  abdicate,  and 
dismissed  nrom  the  kingdom  with  his  family.  The  crown  was  given 
to  the  uncle  of  Uie  king,  Charles  Zm.  (1809-1818),  passing  over  his 
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son.  In  the  peace  of  Riedrloheham  with  RusnOf  Sept.  17, 1809, 
S^v'eden  surrendered  to  Russia  the  piincipalitY  of  Finland  as  far  as 
the  river  Tameay  together  with  the  islands  of  Aland.  By  the  media- 
tion of  Russia  S'weden  concluded  the  peace  of  Pails  with  France, 
Jan.  6,  1810,  whereby  S^veden  joined  the  continental  system  and 
obtained  the  restoration  of  Stoedtsh  Pomerania.  After  ike  sudden 
death  of  prince  Christian  August  of  Holstein-Augustehburg,  whom 
Charles  ^11.  had  adopted  and  appointed  heir  to  the  throne,  the 
French  marshal  Bemadotte  (prince  of  Pontecorvo)  was  elected  crown 
prince  of  Sweden, 

Rome  had  been  occupied  hj  the  French  in  1808.  Pope  Fins  VII. 
steadfastly  refusing  to  enter  mto  an  offensiye  and  defensive  alliance 
with  France,  and  to  close  his  seaports  against  England,  Napoleon, 
after  the  infliction  of  unheard-of  violence  for  a  year,  proclaimed  from 
Schikibrunn,  May,  1809,  that  the  papal  states  and  the  city  of  Rome  were 
incorporated  with  France.  Pius  Vll.  excommunicated  Napoleon  in 
June,  whereupon  he  was  arrested  and  taken  over  Mt.  Cenis  to  Grenoble 
and  thence  to  Savona,  As  he  still  refused  to  vield  to  Napoleon's  de- 
mands, Pius  VII.  was  placed  on  prisoner's  allowance,  and  lived  for 
three  years  almost  entirely  upon  auns  (1812  taJcen  to  Fontainebleau,') 

In  Turkey,  after  the  deposition  of  SeUm  III,,  war  broke  out  again 
with  Russia  (1809-1812).  After  the  bloody  battle  at  Rustchuck,  the 
Russians  retired  across  the  Danube,  and  the  Turkish  army  which 
pursued  them  was  captured  (1811). 

1812,  May  28.  Feace  of  Bucharest :  the  Fmth  was  made  the 
boundary  between  Russia  and  Turkey, 

1810,  April.  Napoleon,  divorced  from  Josephine^  married  Mazla 
Ijouisa,  daughter  of  Francis  L  of  Austria,    Abdication  and 

flight  (July)  of  Lows  Bonaparte,  king  of  Holland,  who  had  refused 
to  ruin  his  country  by  joining  the  continental  system.  Annexation  of 
Holland,  as  the  "  allumal  deposit  of  French  rivers,^*  to  the  French 
empire.  Annexation  of  the  canton  of  WaUis,  and  soon  after  of 
Oldenburg,  a  large  part  of  the  kuu^om  of  Westphalia,  the  grand 
duchy  of  Bera,  East  Friesland,  the  ^mseatic  cities,  so  that  the  Irench 
empire,  which  now  comprised  130  departments,  extended  on  the  east 
as  tax  as  the  Trave. 

In  Spain  strenuous  exertions  against  Napoleon ;  French,  Italian, 
and  Polish  troops,  along  with  those  of  the  confederacy  of  the  Rhine, 
overran  the  peninsula.  Conquest  of  Andalusia  by  Victor  and  Mortier. 
Unsuccessful  sieee  of  Cadiz,  whither  the  Central  Junto  had  fled  from 
Seville.  A  special  session  of  the  Cortes  called  at  Cadiz  assumed  the 
sovereignty  and  drew  up  a  constitution  (completed  1812). 

In  Fortugal  struggle  between  Wellington  and  Massena,  Siege  and 
eapture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  by  the  latter  (July  10, 1810).  Retreat 
of  Wellington  to  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  fOct.  9).  Winter 
quarters.  1811,  March  ;  masterly  retreat  of  Massena.  Siege  of 
Almeida  and  Badajoz  by  the  English.  Defeat  and  retreat  of  Miusena 
from  Portugal.  SouU,  hastening  to  the  relief  of  Badajoz,  was  de- 
feated in  the  bloody 

1811,  May  16.  Battle  of  Albnera.  The  English  returned  to 
Portu^.  1812,  captnie  of  Ciudad  Rodngo  (Jan.  19)  and 
Badqfoz  (April  6). 
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1812,  July  22.  Battle  of  Salamanca;  victory  of  Wellington.  Cap- 
ture of  Madrid.     Loss  of  southern  Spain  to  the  French. 

1811,  March.  Birth  of  a  son  to  Napoleon,  who  reoeiyed  the  pomp- 
ous dtle  of  king  of  Rome. 

Kapoleon  I.  at  the  summit  of  his  power.  In  the  nsyal  war&ue 
and  in  the  colonies  France,  like  Holland,  had  met  nothing  but  losses. 
Cayenne^  Martinique,  Senegal^  St,  Dommao,  were  lost  in  1809.  Gua- 
ddoupe,  Isle  Bourbon,  and  Isle  de  Frcmce  m  1810  ;  Java  (with  Batavia) 
1811. 

1812-1814.  War  between  England  and  the  United  States  of 
North  America  in  consequence  of  commercial  dissensions 
concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  Dec.  24, 1814  (p.  651 ). 

1812.  (Sixth)  War  With  Bufisia. 

Canae :  Napoleon's  claim  to  rule  the  continent  of  Europe.  Hie 
refusal  of  Russia  to  carry  out  strictly  the  absurd  continental  system, 
which  Napoleon  himself  evaded  by  salable  licenses,  and  which  had 
ruined  Russian  commerce,  roused  the  aneer  of  the  tyrant.  The  ad- 
dition of  west  Galicia  to  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  by  the  peace  of 
Vienna,  had  caused  Alexander  anzie^  lest  the  restoration  of  Pobmd 
should  be  contemplated  ;  the  deposition  of  the  duke  of  Oldenburg, 
his  near  relative,  offended  him  deeply. 

Alliance  of  Napoleon  with  Austria,  which  furnished  80,000  men 
for  the  Russian  expedition,  and  Prussia,  from  which  he  obtained 
20,000  men.  Denmark,  favored  by  its  position,  succeeded  in  main- 
taming  neutrality  during  the  war  wiUi  Russia.  Sweden  (^BerrhOr- 
dotte),  which  had  been  forced  by  the  violent  reproaches  of  Napoleon 
eoncemiuff  disregard  of  the  continental  system  to  declare  war  upon 
England  (1810),  seized  the  opportunity  of  khe  Russian  war,  to  shake 
off  her  dependence  upon  Fruice,  and  open  for  herself  the  prospect 
of  obtaining  Norway,  as  a  reconipense  for  Finland,  Ooouftfition  of 
Swedish  Pomerania  and  RUgen  by  the  French,  Jan.  1812.  Treaty 
of  St.  Peterabnrg  between  Sweden  and  Rnaaia,  April :  Rnaaia 
promised  Sweden  the  annexation  of  Norway,  with  indemnification 
for  Denmark ;  Sweden  promised  Rnaaia  to  make  a  diversion  in 
northern  Germany  in  union  with  a  Russian  auxiliary  force. 

Bngland  concluded  peace  with  Rnaaia  and  Sweden  at  Ordro 
(June). 

The  French  army  of  invasion  included  Frenchmen,  Italians,  Swiss^ 
Dutch,  Poles,  and  contingents  from  all  the  German  princes  of  the  oon- 
federacy  of  the  Rhine  ,  in  fact,  the  smaller  part  only  of  the  army  waa 
French.  The  total  number,  according  to  Thiers,  was  420,000  men, 
but  reinforcements  afterwards  swelled  it  to  663,000.  The  AuS' 
irians,  under  Schwarzenberg,  on  the  right  wing,  and  Prussians,  under 
York,  on  the  left  wing,  formed  separate  armies,  the  latter  being 
under  the  command  of  Macdonald, 

180L2,  June.  Passage  of  the Niemen by  thegreat  army ;  occupation ol 
Wilna,  Poltmd  was  not  restored.  l%e  Russians  under  Barcia§ 
de  ToUy  retreated.  The  main  army  reached  Smolenak  withoot  a 
battle,  though  suffering  from  skirmishes  and  lack  of  provisions,  while 
the  Fjrasnans  besiegea  Riga,  and  the  Aostriaos  penetiated  Vclhif' 
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nid.     Storm  and  destnietion  of  SmoUnsk  (Aag.  17, 18).   The  Rnssian 
general  KutusoJf\  obtaining  the  command  in  chief,  fought  the  bloody 

1812,  Sept.  7.    Battle  at  Borodino  and  Moshaisk 

on  the  MoskowOf  in  which  both  parties  suffered  enormous  losses 

i French,  32,000 ;   Russian,  47,000),  but  the  Russians  were 
breed  to  withdraw.    Retreat  in  admirable  order  through 
Sept.  14.    Moscow.    Occupation  of  the  city,  which  the  inhabitants 
had  abandoned,  by  the  French,  whose  main  army  had  already 
shrunk  to  d5,000  men.^    Napoleon  in  the  Kremlin. 

Sept.  15-19*    Buminff  of  Moscow  (Bostopschin). 

Sack  of  the  city  in  the  midst  of  ashes  and  ruins.  Napoleon 
profEered  a  truce,  which  the  Russians  rejected  by  an  answer 
whose  delivery  was  purposely  delayed.  After  remaining  five 
weeks  in  Moscow,  Napoleon  commenced  his 

Oct.  19.    Retreat  from  Mosoow, 

at  first  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  afterwards  towards  Smth 
lensk.  The  march  was  disturbed  by  the  Russian  main  army 
under  Kutusoff,  and  by  countless  swarms  of  Cossacks.  Des- 
perate contest  of  separate  corps  of  the  army  at  Jaroslavez, 
Oct.  2A,  and   Vjazmoy  Nov.  3. 

Not.  6.  Commencement  of  the  cold  weather.  Terrible  suffer^ 
ing  from  hunger  and  frost.  Continuous  engagements,  espe- 
cially at  Krasnoy  {Ney,  "the  bravest  of  the  brave"),  and 
Barissoff. 

Nov.  26-28.    Terrible  passage  of  the  Bereeina. 

Ney  and  Oudinot,  with  8,500  men,  forced  a  passage  against 
25,000.  From  tins  point,  the  disorganization  of  the  remain- 
ing fragments  of  the  army  was  complete,  and  the  retreat  be- 
came a  wild  flight.  Dec.  3)  Bulletin  (No.  29),  of  Malodeczno. 
Napoleon  left  the  army  and  hastened  to  Paris  where  he  arrived 
Dec.  18.  The  army  continued  its  retreat  pursued  by  the  Rus- 
sians until  Dec.  13,  when  the  remaining  troops  (100,000), 
crossed  the  Niemen.  The  Russians  made  100,000  prisoners 
according  to  their  reports. 

In  anv  case  this  expedition  cost  the  lives  of  at  least  300,000 
able-bodied  young  men  on  the  side  of  the  French  and  their 
allies. 
Bee.  30.    7ork  concluded  a  treaty  of  neutrality  with  the  Russian 
general  Diebitchy  in  the  mill  of  Poschenm  near  Tauroggen. 

1813  and  1814.    The  Qreat  War  of  Liberation 
of  the  allies  against  Napoleon. 

1813,  Feb.  8.  Appeal  of  Frederio  William  IIL  issued 
from  Breslan,  directing  the  formation  of  volunteer  corps, 
whereupon  all  the  young  men  capable  of  service  flew  to  arms. 

Feb.  28.    Allianoe  of  Kalish 

between  Russia  and  FmsBia  : 
1.  Offensive  and  defensive  allianoe,  enumeration  of  the  taaS^ 

1  Cf.  V   ToQ,  IhiiivUrdigkeUen. 
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iaiy  armies  to  be  faniislied  bv  either  side.  2.  Restoration  of 
the  Prussian  monarchy  accordmg  to  old  political  relations.  3. 
Invitation  extended  to  Austria  and  England  to  join  the  alli- 
ance. 

1813,  March  3.  Treaty  between  England  and  Sweden  :  England 
paid  one  million  rix  dollars  in  subsidies  and  promised  not  to  op- 
pose the  union  of  Norxoay  with  Siiv^eden.  Sw^eden  furnished 
the  allies  an  army  of  30,000  men  under  command  of  the  crown 
prince  Bemadotte  (the  inactive  and  suspicious  conduct  of  this 
general  afterwards  entirely  disabled  the  northern  army). 

Affaroh  17.    Appeal  of  IVederio  William  m.  <<  To  my  people/' 

and  <*  to  my  army."    Establishment  of  the  Landwehr  and 

the  Landsturm,    Iron  Cross. 
March.    Outbreak  in  Hamburg.     Tetienbom  occupied  the  city.    The 

dukes  of  Mecklenburg  withdrew  from  the  confederacy  of  the 

Rhine. 
Great  preparations  on  both  sides.    The  Elbe  was  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  combatants  ;  Danzig^  SteUin,  KUstrin,  GlogaUf  Modlin,  and 
Zamosc,  being,  however,  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 

March  27.    Occupation  of  Dresden  by  Russians  and  Prussians  under 
Wittgenstein  and  Bliicher,  after  the  withdrawal  of  marshal  Da- 
vout.    Flight  of  the  king  of  Saxony. 
The  French  army  and  the  contingent  of  the  confederacy  of  the 
Rhine  concentrated  in  Franconia,  Thuringia,  and  on  the  Elbe. 

Napoleon,  after  the  end  of  April,  was  at  the  head  of  180,000  men 
in  Germany.  He  was  unexpectedly  attacked  by  the  armies  of  the 
allies,  numbering  85,000  men,  and  forced  to  fight  the 

May  2.    Battle  of  Gross-GRSrsolien'  or  Liltsen. 

Victory  remained  with  the  French,  in  spite  of  their  losses. 

The  allies  withdrew  through  Dresden  to  Lusatia,    Schamhorstf 

severely  wounded,  died  in  Prague. 
Napoleon  in  Dresden,  in  close  aUiance  with  the  king  of  Saxony, 

who  had  returned  from  Prague. 
1813,  May  18.    Landing  of  the  crown  prince  Bemadotte  with  Swedish 

troops,  in  Pammerania. 
May  20  and  21.    Battles  of  Bautzen  and  Wnrschen. 

Napoleon  attacked  the  allies  at  Bautzen,  forced  them  to  retreat 

across  the  Spree,  and  completed  the  victoi^  at  Wurscken,  with 

great  loss  to  himself.    Duroc  f.    The  aUies  retreated  to  Si- 
lesia. 
May  30.    Hamburg  occupied  by  Davout,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 

Russians,  and  terribly  maltreated. 
The  combatants,  exhausted,  waited  for  reinforcements  and  strove 

to  secure  the  alliance  of  Austria. 
June  4-July  20.    Armistioe  of  Poisohwits,  afterwards  prolonged 

until  Aug.  10  (16). 
June  15.    England  concluded  a  subsidy  treaty  with  Prussia  and 

Russia  at  Reichenbaoh. 
July  5  (28)-Aug.  11.    Congress  at  Prague.    Austria  played  the 

part  of  mediator.    After  futile  negotiations  (Mett^rnich,  CaU' 
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laincourt,  WtUiam  von  Humboldf),  tlie  congress  waa  dissolred 
and 

1813»  Aug.  12.    Austria  declared  war  upon  France. 

The  allies,  supported  by  English  sabsidies,  placed  three 
main  armies  in  the  field  : 

1.  The  great  Bohemian  army  under  Bchwarzenberg 
{Kleist,  Wittgenstein) J  with  which  were  the  three  mon- 
archs,  Alexander,  FVancis,  Frederic  WiiliaiQ. 

2.  The  Bilesian  army  under  Bliicher  (Yarky  Sackeny 
Langeran). 

3.  The  Northern  army  under  the  crown  prince  of  Swe- 
den, Bemadotte  (Biilow,  Tauenzieny  Winzingerode). 

Napoleon  opened  hostilities  with  an  attack  npon  Bliicher  who  re- 
tired behind  the  Katzbach.  Meanwhile  Schwarzenberg  advanced 
against  Dresden  from  Bohemia,  Napoleon  hastened  thiuier,  leayinff 
Macdonald  to  oppose  Bliicher.  Before  an  action  occurred  at  either  (3 
these  points,  Oudinot  and  RewUer,  whose  attack  npon  Berlin  was  to  be 
supported  by  Davout  from  Uamburgy  were  defeated  by  BiUow  in  the 
Aug.  23.    Battle  of  Orosbeeren, 

wlule  the  crown  prince  of  Saxony  looked  on  inactive. 
This  victory  saved  Berlin  from  capture  and  sack.    Directly 

afterwards  Macdonald*8  army  was  defeated  in  the 
Aug.  26.    Battle  of  the  Katsbach  near  Wahlatatt 

by  Bliicher,  a  part  being  captured.    Bliicher  created  Prince  of 

Wahlstatt, 
Meanwhile  the  attack  of  the  Bohemian  army  upon  Dresden 

failed.    Napoleon  won  his  last  great  victory  on  Grerman  soil 

in  the 

Aug.  26  and  27,  Battle  of  Dresden. 

Moreauy  on  the  side  of  the  allies,  was  severely  wounded  by  a 
cannon-ball,    f  Sept.  2. 
Aug.  27.    Victorious  enga^ment  at  Hagdberg,    (Landwehr  of  the 
electoral  mark.)     vandamme,  In  the  attempt  to  intercept  the 
retreat  of  the  Bohemian  army,  was  defeated  in  the 

Aug.  30.    Battle  at  Kulm  and  Nollendorf 

near  Teplitz,  by  Ostermann  and  KUistt  and  captured  with 
10,000  men. 
Ney,  who  was  to  occupy  Berlin,  was  defeated  in  the 

Sept.  6.    Battle  of  DennewitB 

by  Biilow  and  Tauemein.  Austria  having  already  arranged 
the  preliminaries  of  an  alliance  with  Russia  and  PrusstOfdva!^ 
ing  the  armistice,  a  formal 

Sept.  9.   Alliance  was  concluded  at  Teplitz : 

1.  Firm  union  and  mutual  guarantee  for  their  respective  terri- 
tories. 2.  Each  party  to  assist  the  others  with  at  least  60,000 
men.  3.  No  separate  peace  or  armistice  to  be  concluded.  Secret 
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articles  provided  for  the  restoration  of  the  Auatrian  and  Pna- 
nan  monarchies  to  the  condition  of  1805, 

1813^  Sept.  17.  Napcieon  repulsed  by  Schwarxenberg  at  NoUendarf, 
York  forced  a  passage  across  the  Elbe  for  the  armj  of  Silesia 
by  the 

Oct.  3.    Battle  of  "Wartenbnrg, 

against  Bertrand.    The  nwthem  army  also  crossed  the  Elbe. 

Oct.  8.    Treaty  of  Rled  between  Austria  and  Bavaria,  which  with- 
drew from  the  confederacy  of  the  Rhine  and  joined  the  alli- 
ance against  Napoleon.    In  return  the  king  of  Bavaria  was 
secured  in  all  the  possessions  which  he  held  at  the  date  of  the 
treaty. 
As  the  three  main  armies  of  the  allies  were  attempting  to  unite  in 
Napoleon's  rear,  the  latter  left  Dresden  in  order  to  escape  being  cut 
off  from  France,  and  concentrated  his  troops  at  Leipzig, 

1813>  Oct.  16,  18,  19.  Battle  of  Lelpaig.  (''Battle  of 
the  Nations"). 

Oct.  16.    On  the  first  day : 

1.  Indecisive  battle  between  Napoleon  and  the  army  of  Bo- 
hemia  under  SchvrarBenberg  at  'Wachau  (south  of  Leipzig). 

2.  Victory  of  Bliicher  at  Mdckem,  north  of  Leipzig,  over 
Mamumt. 

Oct.  17.  On  the  next  day  the  main  armies  desisted  from  fighting. 
Napoleon  sent  offers  of  peace  to  Francis  /.  which  were  rejected 
on  account  of  the  extravagance  of  his  demands.  Toward  even- 
ing union  of  the  four  armies  of  the  allies :  the  grand  army, 
the  northern  army,  with  which  the  army  of  Silesia  had  alreaay 
united  by  an  extraordinary  march  of  Bliicher,  and  finally  the 
Russian  reserve  (100,000)  under  Bennigsen,  The  amues  of 
the  allies,  forming  a  large  half  circle,  largely  outnumbered 
the  French.     (300,000  men  against  130,000). 

Oct.  18.     On  the  third  day  general  attack  of  the  allies,  endins^, 
after  nine  hours'  fiehting,  in  a  complete  victory.     (Stm^le 
for  Prohsiheide),    In  the  evening  the  French  army  was  driven 
back  to  the  gates  of  Leipzig.    The  corps  of  Saxony  and  Wia^ 
temberg  went  over  to  the  allies. 
Oct.  19.    Storm  of  Leipzig  and  capture  of  the  king  of  Saxony.    After 
suffering  a  loss  of  more  than  30,000  men,  the  defeated  army 
of  Napoleon  commenced  the  retreat.    The  deshuction  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Elster  before  the  whole  army  had  crossed  caused  the  drown- 
ing of  many  troops  in  the  Elster,  among  them  prince  Poniatatoskif 
nephew  of  the  last  king  of  Poland. 

On  the  retreat  engagement  on  the  Unstrut  between  Napoleon  and 
York's  advanced  guiud,  and  at  Hanaa  (Oct.  30,  31)  with  an  Aua- 
tro-Bavarian  army  under  Wrede,    The  French  were  victorious. 

Immediate  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig :  flight  of  Idag 
J4roiM  from  Cassel ;  end  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  and  of  the 
j^rand  duchies  of  FranMort  and  Berg,  Restoration  of  the  old  rulers 
m  Cassel,  Brunswick,  aanouer,  Oldenburg*    The  central  administrar 
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dye  bmeaa  for  Germany  under  baron  von  Stein,  which  had  been 
created  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  for  the  government  of  those  dia- 
tricts  which  shomd  be  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  aJlies,  found  its 
sphere  of  action  limited  almost  entirely  to  iSaxony. 

1813,  Not.    Napoleon  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Mainz.    'Wortemberg, 
Hesse-DarmBtadt,  Baden,  and  the  remaining  members  of  the 

oonfederacy  of  the  Rhine  joined  the  allies.  The  cities  occupied  by 
the  French  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies  one  after  another.  JDra^ 
den  (Nov.  11),  Stettin  (Nov.  21),  LUbeck  (Dec.  5),  Zamosc,  Modlin^ 
Torgau  (Dec.  26),  Damig  (Dec.  30),  Wittenberg  (Jan.  12, 1814,  by 
Tauenzien^,  Kustrin  (March  7).  Ologau,  Magdeburg,  Hamburg  (DO" 
voui),  Erfwrt,  WUrzburg,  Wesel,  Mainz,  maintained  themselves  until 
the  peace. 

Uprising  in  Holland  (Nov.  15),  expulsion  of  the  French  officials. 
A  part  of  the  northern  army  under  Biilow  entered  Holland,  while  the 
crown  prince  of  Sweden,  with  the  main  body  of  the  northern  army 
separated  completely  from  the  allies,  invaded  HoUtem,  in  a  short 
winter  campaign  forced  Denmark  to  conclude  the 

1814,  Jan.  14.    Peace  of  Kiel :  1.  Denmark  renounced  the  posses- 
sion of  Norway  in  favor  of  Sweden,  which  euaranteed  to  the 

Norwegians  the  possession  of  their  liberties  and  rights.  2.  Sweden 
ceded  to  Denmark  western  Pomerania  and  Rilgen,  At  the  same 
time  peace  between  Denmark  and  England,  the  latter  restoring  all 
conquests  except  Heligoland;  afterwar<u  peace  with  Russia  and  Prus- 
iia. 

Meantime  the  French,  after  they  had  already  (in  1812)  lost  the 
southern  part  of  the  coimtry,  and  Madrid  itself  for  a  time,  were 
driven  almost  entirely  out  of  Spain  in  1813. 

After  the  French  power  had  been  weakened  by  the  departure  of 
Soidt  with  a  large  number  of  troops  for  Germany  (Feb.  1813),  Well- 
ington repulsed  Soult's  successor,  Jourdan,  and  king  Joseph,  and 
defeated  them  in  the 
1813,  June  21.    Battle  of  Vittoria. 

Joseph  fled  to  France.  Siege  of  Pampduna  by  the  Spaniards. 
SovU  returning  with  reinforcement  to  the  relief  of  Pampeluna  was 
defeated  in  the  Pyrenees  (July  28,  29),  and  withdrew  behind  the 
Bidassoa,  At  the  same  time  marshal  Suchet  was  driven  out  of  Val- 
encia into  Barcelona,  After  the  conquest  of  Pampeluna  (Oct.  31)  by 
the  Spaniards,  Wellington  crossed  the  Bidassoa,  defeated  SouU  on 
French  soil,  and  compelled  him  to  retreat  to  Bayonne.  Napoleon  en- 
deavored to  secure  peace  with  Spain  by  a  treaty  with  the  imprisoned 
king,  Ferdinand  (whom  he  liberated  mm.  his  confinement  at  Valen" 
cay),  and  thus  to  protect  France  against  invasion  from  the  side  of  the 
Fyrenees,  but  the  attempt  was  a  failure.  The  Cortes  did  not  ratify 
the  treaty,  on  the  ground  that  the  king  had  not  been  a  free  agent, 
and  that  they  were  unwilling  to  conclude  a  peace  which  did  not  in- 
clude the  English. 
1813.    The  allies  on  Nov.  8  laid  before  Napoleon  a  proposal  which 

secured  to  France  the  Alps  and  Rhine  for  boundaries,  but  aa 
Dec.  1.    Napoleon  did  not  earnestly  entertain  it,  they  adopted  the 

resolution  to  prosecute  the  war  vigorously  and  to  pass  the 
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Rhme.  Napoleon  obtained  from  the  senate  a  new  levy  of  300,000 
men  ;  the  corps  Ugislatify  in  which  words  of  blame  were  at  last  heard, 
was  prorogued  sine  die. 

Paasage  of  the  allies  aoroBS  the  Rhine. 

1813,  Dec.  21-25.    The  main  army  under  Sckioarzeriberg,  Wrede^  etc., 

crossed  the  upper  Rhine  and  traversed  Switzerland  (£kule)p 
whose  treaty  of  neutrality  with  Napoleon  was  disregarded. 

1814,  Jan.  1.    Bliicher  with  the  armv  of  Silesia  crossed  the  middle 

Rhine,  at  Mannheim,  Cavb,  and  Coblentz, 
The  total  strength  of  the  allies  on  their  entrance  into  French  terri- 
tory was  not  quite  200,000  men.    The  main  army  advanced  through 
Burgundy;  Bliicher  through  Lorraine  toward  Champagne.    To  pre- 
vent their  juncture,  Napdeon  attacked  Bliicher  at  Bnenne,  and  drove 
Jan.  29.    him  back  ;  Bliicher,  however,  united  with  a  part  of  the 
main  armv  {crown  prince  of  WOrtemberg)  and  defeated  the  em- 
peror in  the 
Feb.  1.    Battle  of  La  Rothibre, 

and  drove  him  across  the  Aube.  The  impossibility  of  pro- 
visioning the  united  armies,  led  to  their  separation.  The  erand  army 
was  to  advance  upon  Paris  by  way  of  the  Seine,  while  the  army  of 
Silesia  followed  the  Mame  to^i^mi  the  same  goal. 

No  sooner  did  Napoleon  hear  of  this  separation  than,  with  aston- 
ishing boldness,  leavmg  a  very  small  bodv  of  troops  behind  to  enga^ 
the  army  under  Schwarzeriberg,  he  hurled  himself  suddenly  upon  the 
separate  divisions  of  the  army  of  Silesia,  defeated  them  in^^our  battles 
Feb.  10-15.  at  Champaubert  (Sacken),  Montmirail  {York  driven 
across  the  Mame),  Chateau  -  Thierry,  and  Vauchamps,  and 
forced  Bliicher  back  to  Etoges.  Then,  turning  like  a  flash  upon  the 
main  army,  he  defeated  it  in  the 

Feb.  17.  Encragement  at  Nan£;ii  (^Wittgenstein  and  Wrede), 
and  in  uie 

Feb.  18.    Engagement  at  Monterean   {croum  prince  of  WUrtemr 
berg)'. 
Napoleon  thus  obliged  the  main  army  to  retreat  to  Troyes,  after 

which  the  two  armies  were  for  a  short  time  again  united  on  the 

Aube. 
Meanwhile  ambassadors  of  the  aUies  had  met  the  envoy  of  Nc^ 

poleon,  Caulaincourt,  in  a 

reh.  5-March  19.  Congress  at  Ch&tillon  (on  the  Seine),  where 
Napoleon  was  offered  the  possession  of  Prance  with  the  bound- 
aries of  1792,  but  the  negotiations  came  to  naught  by  reason 
of  his  haughty  and  dubious  conduct. 

March  1.    Closer  union  between  the  allied  powers  at  Chanmont. 
The  deposition  of  Napoleon  resolved  upon. 
The    two  armies  separated    again.     The  main  army  under 
Schwarzenberg  defeated  Oudinot  and  Macdonald  in  the 

Feb.  27.    Battle  of  Bar-sur-Aube. 

Bliicher  reached  Meaux,  was  forced  to  retire  across  the  Mame 
and  Oise,  and  joined  the  army  of  the  nofth  under  Billow  and 
Wimingerode,    The  united  armies  defeated  Napoleon  in  the 
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1814,  Bffarch  9, 10.    Battle  of  Laon. 

Napoleon  now  tamed  against  the  main  anny,  which  defeated 

him  in  the 
Sffaroh  20,  21.    Battle  of  Arcla-anr-Anbe. 

Meanwhile,  Wellington  had  been  driving  back  SouU  with  equal 
saceess.  Oecupation  of  nordeaux  (March  12),  where  the  royal  ban- 
ner of  the  Bourbons  was  first  raised. 

Napoleon  formed  th6  desperate  plan  of  throwing  himself  in  the 
rear  of  the  allies  in  Lorraine,  summoning  the  eamsons  of  the  for- 
tresses to  his  aid,  and  calling  the  entire  popuEition  to  arms.  Hie 
allies,  however,  with  equal  boldness,  advanced  upon  Paris,  and  de- 
feated the  marshals  Marmoni  and  Mortier  in  the 

March  25.    Battle  of  La  F^re-Champenoise. 

MarmorU  and  Mortier  threw  themselves  into  the  capital.    The 

regent,  Maria  Louisa^  fled  to  Blois,   After  a  brave  defense  and 

after  the 
BCarch  30.    Storm  of  Montmartre 

they  capitulated  under  condition  of  free  departure,  and  left 

Paris  to  its  fate. 

March  31.    Entranoe  of  the  allies  into  Paris, 

where  the  senate,  through  the  influence  of  Talleyrand^  de- 
clared that  Napoleon  and  his  family  had  forfeited  the  throne. 

Napoleon^  hastening  to  the  relief  of  his  capital,  came  a  few  hours 
too  late.  His  marsh^  having  refused  to  follow  him  in  a  foolhardy 
assault  upon  Paris,  he  abdicated  the  throne  in  favor  of  his  son 
(April  6)  at  Fontainebleauy  and,  when  this  reservation  was  rejected, 
unconditionally  (April  11).  Napoleon  made  a  futile  attempt  to  poi- 
son himself.^ 

He  received  from  the  allies  the  island  of  Elba  as  a  sovereign  prin- 
cipality, and  an  annual  income  of  two  million  francs  to  be  paid  by 
Firauace.   His  wife  received  the  duchies  of  ParmOy  Piacemoj  and  Guas' 
teUa  with  sovereign  power  ;  both  retained  the  imperial  title. 
1814.    W^ellington  defeated  SouU  in  the 
April  10.    Battle  of  Toulouse. 
Mav  4.    Arrival  of  Napoleon  at  Elba, 

Ketum  of  the  Bourbona.  Louis  XYI-'s  brother,  the  coutU  of 
Provence,  first  appointed  his  younger  brother,  the  count  of  Artois  as 
viceregent  (lieutenant  du  rotfoume),  and  then  returned  to  France,  as 

1814-1824    Louis  XVIH. 

where  he  promulgated  a  constitution  which  was  an  imitation  of 
the  English  constitution,  but  with  many  limitations.     (Charte  octro^ 
wfe :  chamber  of  peers  and  chamber  of  deputies  without  the  initiative.) 
He  concluded  with  the  allies  the 
May  30.    (First)  Peaoe  of  Paris. 

1.  France  retained,  in  the  main,  the  boundaries  of  1792,  which 
embraced  3,280  square  miles  nu)re  than  those  of  1790 :  Avignon,  the 

1  According  to  Thiers;  Hittoir€  du  Conndat  et  dt  V Empire,  vol.  xviii.,  th« 
truth  of  this  attempted  suicide  is  verv  doubtful.  Cf.  v.  Helfert,  Nap.  /• 
F<ikrt  von  FontainebUau  nach  Elba,  1874. 
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Venaissmy  parts  of  Saroy,  of  the  Oerman  emptrt^  and  of  Belgium,  2. 
Ftfluice  recognized  the  independence  of  the  Stales  of  the  Ndherlands^ 
according  to  their  future  enlargement,  as  well  as  of  all  German  and 
Italian  states  and  of  Switzerland,  3.  England  restored  the  French 
colonies  excepting  TobagOy  Sta,  Lucia,  and  Isle  de  France,  England 
retained  Malta.  4.  The  allies  remUted  all  sums  which  they  might 
have  claimed  for  supplies,  advances,  etc.  5.  France  promised  Eng- 
land to  abolish  the  slave  trade. 

After  the  peace  of  Paris  Pius  VII,  returned  to  Rcme,  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  Victor  Emmanuelf  to  Turin,  the  king  of  Spain,  Ferdinand 
VII,,  to  Madrid,  In  Spain  the  rejection  of  the  nltra-ubend  constita* 
tion  proposed  by  the  cortes  of  1812,  was  followed  by  the  immediate  out- 
break of  a  cruel  contest  of  arbitrary  power  against  the  liberal  party. 

Visit  of  Alexander  and  Frederic  WxUiam  III.  in  London  (June  7-22, 
1814),  accompanied  by  their  victorious  generals  (^BlUcher) ;  enthusiastic 
reception  by  the  English  nation.  For  the  purpose  of  restoring  and 
regulating  the  European  relations,  and  particularly  those  of  Germany^ 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  military  supremacy  of  the  French  empire^ 
the 

1814f  Sept.-1815»  Jane.    Congress  of  Vienna 

was  assembled.  The  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  the  kings 
of  Prussia,  Denmark,  Bavaria,  and  WUrtemberg,  and  a  great  number 
of  German  princes  were  present  in  person. 

Chief  ne^tiators  :  Austria,  Mettemich  *  Pmasia,  Hardenberg  and 
W,  V,  Humboldt;  Ruaaia,  NesselrodeKadkasoumoffsky;  Great  Brit- 
ain, Wellington  and  Castlereagh;  France,  Talleyrand  and  Dalberg. 
(Baron  vom  Stem,  prince  of  Ligne.^ 

The  five  powers,  which  had  concluded  the  peace  of  Paris,  and  which, 
to  avoid  quarrels  about  rank,  were  henceforward  named  in  the  order 
of  the  French  alphabet,  Autriche,  France,  Grande-Bretaane,  Prusse^ 
Rtissie,  formed  a  closer  union  at  the  congress  of  Vienna  (hence  after- 
wards called  the  Pentarohy  of  the  Gk-eat  Powers).  For  special 
cases  this  union  was  joined  by  Spain,  Portugal,  Sweden,  These  eight 
powers,  after  long  negotiations  and  after  the  disputes  over  the  Saxon 
and  the  Polish  questions  had  for  a  moment  threatened  to  lead  to  war 
(Russia  and  Prussia  against  Austria,  France,  and  England),  and  after 
Napoleon's  return  from  Elba  (p.  483),  signed  the 

Act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

Principal  artioles : 

1.  Restoration  of  the  Austrian  and  Pmssian  monarchies  :  a. 
Austria  received  besides  her  ancient  domain  of  Milan,  VemcCf 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  her  by  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio  (these  were  now  called  the  Lombardo-Venetian  king-' 
dom\  the  //Syrian  provinces  (the  kingdoms  of  lUyria  and  Dal" 
matia),  Salz^g,  Tyrol  (from  Bavaria),  and  Galicia.  b.  Prn*- 
sia  received  a  part  of  the  grand  duchtf  of  Warsaw  (Poaen) 
with  Danzig;  Swedish  hither  Pomerawa  with  RUgen  in  re- 
turn for  Lauenburg,  which  was  ceded  to  Denmark  ;  its  old 
possessions  in  Westphalia,  somewhat  enlarged,  as  well  as  iVim- 
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chdid  and  the  grand  duchy  of  ike  lower  Rhine,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Saxony  as  an  indemnification  for  the  loss  oi  some 
former  possessions,  as  Ansbach  and  Baireuth  ceded  to  Bavaria, 
East  Friesland  to  Hanover,  the  Polish  possessions  to  Russia. 

2.  Formation  of  a  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  comprising  the 
former  repnhlic  of  Holland  and  Austrian  Belgium,  under  the 
former  hereditary  statthalter  as  King  William  L 

8.  Creation  of  a  Oerman  oonfederaoy  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
empire,  comprising  39  (at  its  dissolution  in  1866  onlv  34)  sover- 
eign states,  inclumng  the  four  free  cities  ;  all  other  princes 
who  were  formerly  sovereign  were  mediatized. 
Act  of  confederatton  siened  June  8, 1815,  supplemented  by 
the  final  act  of  Vienna,  May  15, 1820. 

4.  Russia  received  the  greater  part  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw  as 

the  kingdom  of  Poland.  Cracow  be&ime  a  free  state  un- 
der the  protection  of  RussiOy  Austria,  and  Prussia, 

5.  England  retained  Malta,  Heligoland,  a  portion  of  the  French  and 

Dutch  colonies,  and  the  protectorate  over  the  Republic  of  the 
Seven  Ionian  Islands  (the  latter  by  treaty  of  1815,  Nov.  5^ 
which  was  made  an  integral  part  of  the  peace  of  Vienna.  See 
p.  482.  These  islands  were  given  to  trreece  by  the  treaties 
of  Nov.  14, 1863-Nov.  29, 1864.    See  p.  505). 

6.  B'weden  retained  Nonoay,  which  had  been  ceded  to  her  at  the 

peace  of  Kiel  (p.  479),  with  a  constitution  of  its  own  ;  Den- 
mark was  indenmifted  with  Lauenburg, 

7.  The  nineteen  cantons  of  Switserland  were  increased  to  twenty- 

two  by  the  accession  of  Geneva,  W<iUis,  and  Neuchdtel  (at  once 
canton  and  tk  principality). 

8.  Restoration  of  the  old  dynasties  in  Spain,  in  Sardinia,  which  re- 

ceived Genoa,  in  Tuscany,  Modena,  the  Papal  States.     The 
Bourbons  were  not  reinstated  in  Naples  untu  1815,  as  Murat 
had  secured  possession  of  that  state  tor  the  present  by  his  de- 
sertion of  Napoleon. 
News  of  the  discontent  in  France  with  the  government  of  the  Bour- 
bons, and  of  the  discord  in  the  bosom  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  as 
well  as  the  invitations  of  his  adherents,  encouraged  the  deposed  em- 
peror to  return  to  France. 

1815.    Landing  of  Napoleon  at  Cannes 

March  1.  with  1,500  men.  Forced  march  upon  Parts.  All  troops 
sent  against  him,  even  Ney  with  his  corps,  went  over  to  him. 

March  13.    Proclamation  of  the  ban  against  Napoleon 

by  the  monarchs  of  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Russia, 
irance,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sweden, 
King  Louis  XVIII,  fled  to  Ghent 

March  20.      Napoleon  entered   Paris.      The  Hundred 

Days,  March  20  to  June  29, 1815. 
Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prussia  and  Russia,  concluded  a  new 
Bffaroh  25.    Alliance  at  Vienna  against  Napoleon,  whereby  each 

power  engaged  to  furnish  an  army  of  180,000  men.    All  Exk^ 
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ropean  nations  were  invited  to  join  the  alliance.  One  after  another  all 
the  states  joined  it  except  Sweden^  which  was  occupied  in  crashing 
with  military  power  the  resistance  of  Norway  to  the  personal  union. 
The  sum  of  the  contingents  famished  against  Napoleon  amounted  to 
oyer  a  million  men. 

May.  Napoleon  found  himself  obliged  to  make  some  apparent  con- 
cessions to  the  liberal  party  in  France.  Chanip  de  Mai : 
AcU  additionel.  In  Belgium  concentration  of  a  Prussian  army  under 
BlUoher  and  an  English-German  under  'WeUington,  against  Napo- 
leon. 

AfurcUf  who  had  declared  for  Napoleon,  defeated  by  the  Austrians 
at  Tolentino  (May  3).  Naples  captured  May  22*  Murat  fled  to 
France.    Reinstallation  of  Ferdinand  as  king  of  Naples. 

Jiin6  14.    Napoleon  crossed  the  boundary  of  Belgium.    Engagement 
at  Charterai ;  the  advance  guard  of  the  Prussians  under  Ziethen 
forced  back.    June  15,  Napoleon  defeated  Blnoher  in  the 

June  16.    Battle  of  Ligny, 

after  a  brave  resistance  {ElUcher  in  personal  danger),  and  drove 
him  back.  BlUcher  marched  upon  Wavre.  Ney  defeated  by  the 
prince  of  Orange  in  the 

Jane  16.    Battle  of  Quatre-Braa. 

The  duke  of  Brunswick  fell.  Meantime  concentration  of  the 
army  of  Wellington,  consisting  of  Briiishy  Hanoverians,  Dutch,  and 
troops  from  Brunswick  and  Nassau,  Upon  this  force  Napoleon  hurled 
himself  with  superior  numbers. 

1815>  June  18.    Battle  of  Waterloo  and  Belle  AUianoe, 
called  by  Napoleon  the  battle  of  MorU  St  Jean. 

Napoleon  thought  he  had  insured  the  prevention  of  the  juncture  of 
the  PniBBiana  under  BlUcher  with  the  BngUah  under  Wellin^on,  bv 
directing  Grouchy  to  engage  the  former.  By  afternoon  Wellmgton^ 
army,  though  still  unyiehling,  had  suffered  so  heavily  that  the  day  was 
only  saved  by  the  arrival  of  the  Prussians  under  Blttoher.  Complete 
defeat  of  the  French,  whose  army,  pursued  by  Gneisenau,  was  entirely 
scattered.  Meanwhile  Grouchy,  on  whose  help  Napoleon  had  relied, 
was  engaged  at  Wavre  against  Thieleman,  whose  corps  he  by  some 
unexplained  error  took  for  the  whole  Prussian  army.^ 
June  22.  Abdication  of  Napoleon  in  favor  of  his  son. 
July  1.    Arrival  of  the  allies  before  Paris. 

July  7.    Second  capture  of  Paris. 

Entrance  of  BlUcher  and  Wdlington,  Return  of  Louis  XVIIL 
Arrival  of  the  two  emperors,  and  of  the  king  of  Prussia. 
Meantime  Napoleon  fled  to  Rochefort,  where,  after  futile  attempts 
to  escape  to  America,  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  British  admiral 
Hotham  on  the  ship-of-the-line  BeUerophon,  who  conveyed  him  to  Eng- 
land. Thence,  by  a  unanimous  resolve  of  the  allies,  he  was  transported 
as  prisoner  of  war  to  St,  Helenoj  where  he  arrived  in  October  (f  May 
6, 1821). 

1  Thiers,  Hiitoire  du  Consultti  €i  de  V Empire,  xz.;  Hopes,  Who  Lost  Wth 
Urho  t  —  Atlantic  Monthly,    June,  1881. 
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Sept.  26.  Foundation  of  the  Holy  Alliance  upon  the  suggestion  of 
Alexander,  comprising  at  first  RuanOi  Austria^  Prussia,  theo- 
retically an  intimate  union  on  a  hasis  of  morality  and  religion,  hut 
practically  soon  degenerating  into  an  alliance  for  the  protection  of 
absolute  monarchy. 

Ney  made  his  escape,  but  was  captured,  condemned,  and  executed 
on  Dec.  7, 1815.  Mural  made  a  recUess  attempt  to  recover  his  throne 
by  landing  in  Calabria  ;  he  was  captured,  court-martialed,  and  shot 
Oct.  13^  1815. 

Nov.  20.    Second  Peace  of  Paris. 

1.  France  surrendered  the  four  fortresses  PhilippenUej  Ma- 
rieriburg  (also  Bouillon  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlano^,  Saarlouis 
(and  Saarbrucken  to  Prussia),  Lmdau,  which  became  a  fortress  of  the 
German  confederation,  with  the  surrounding  region  as  far  as  the  Zau- 
ter  (to  Bavaria).  France  ceded  to  Sardinia  tluit  part  of  Savoy  which 
she  had  retained  in  the  first  peace  of  Paris.  She  was  therefore 
brought  back,  generally  speaking,  to  the  boundaries  of  1790,  instead 
of  to  those  of  1792,  which  she  had  retained  in  the  first  peace. 

2.  Demolition  of  HUninffenSf  a  fortress  below  Basle. 

3.  Seventeen  fortresses  on  the  north  and  east  borders  of  France  were 
to  be  garrisoned  for  five  years  at  the  utmost,  by  troops  of  the  allies 
at  the  expense  of  France. 

4.  France  paid  700  million  francs  for  the  expenses  of  war.  Besides 
this  the  art  treasures  which  the  French  had  carried  away  from  various 
cities,  partly  by  treaties,  and  which  had  been  left  in  Paris  under  the 
first  peace,  were  now  reclaimed. 

The  desire  of  Grerman  patriots  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  ancient 
appanages  of  the  old  empire,  Lorraine^  Alsace,  and  Strasburg,  should 
be  taken  from  France,  which  would  thus  be  deprived  of  a  pomt  of  at- 
tack against  Grermany,  was  not  gratified.  {Seej>.  526,) 

FOURTH  PERIOD. 

FROM  THE  CONGRESS  OF  VIENNA  TO  THE  PRI^SENT  DAY- 

1815-x. 

§1.    INVENTIONS. 

The  universal  adoption  and  application  of  four  in- 
ventions which  had  been  made  at  an  earlier  period,  and  in 
comparison  with  whose  influence  upon  the  transformation  of  the 
world  that  of  all  political  events,  wars,  treaties,  revolutions, 
almost  disappears,  lends  the  modem  world  its  peculiar  charactei:. 
[A  century  of  material,  intellectual,  social  development  of  the 
people  follows  a  century  of  diplomatic  intrigue  and  misgovern- 
ment     (Compare  with  these  inventions  those  of  the  fifteenth 

centiUT,  p.  279.)  ] 

1.  llie  first  attempts  to  utilize  steam  for  the  production  of  motion 
were  made  in  the  seventeenth  oentoxy.    Nothmg,  however,  is  eeiv 
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tainly  known  about  either  the  exact  date  or  place  of  the  inyentiony 
or  the  person  of  the  true  discoverer.  The  French  ascribe  the  invention 
to  Dems  Papin^  of  Blois  (1647-1714),  the  English  to  the  Marquis  of 
Worcester  (1663)  and  Captain  Savery  (1698).  At  all  events  the 
first  steam  engine  which  deserves  the  name  seems  to  have  been  set 
up  in  England,  and  to  have  been  used  in  mining.  This  was  done  by 
Ne^i^comen,  in  Devonshire  (1705).  The  man  who  did  the  most  to 
improve  the  steam  engfine,  and  whose  inventions  first  made  it  possi- 
ble to  use  these  machines  in  the  most  various  industries,  was  James 
"Watt  (1736-1819),  of  Greenock,  in  Scotland. 

2.  The  priority  of  the  idea  of  applying  ateam  to  navigation  is 
disputed  between  the  Frenchj  English,  and  Americans.  Tlie  French 
ascribe  the  invention  to  the  above-named  Papin.  In  1774  the  count 
of  Auxiron,  and  in  1775  Perier,  are  said  to  have  sailed  the  first  little 
steamboat  upon  the  Seine.  The  experiment  was  repeated  by  the 
marquis  of  Jouffroy  in  1775  on  the  Doubs,  and  in  1780  on  the  Saone 
at  Lyons  with  a  vessel  of  larger  dimensions.  In  England  the  inven- 
tion is  ascribed  to  the  marquis  of  Worcester ;  it  would  seem,  however, 
that  the  first  steamboat  in  Great  Britain  was  built  in  1786  by  Sym- 
ington at  Edinburgh.  To  America,  however,  where  experiments  with 
small  steamboats  had  been  made  upon  the  Delaware  in  1783, 1785, 
belongs  the  honor  of  establishing  the  first  regular  steamboat  service. 
This  was  instituted  in  1807  by  Fulton,  who  had  already  made  an 
experiment  with  a  steamship  on  the  Seine  in  the  presence  of  the  first 
consul,  Napoleon,  and  had  in  vain  offered  to  apply  steam  to  the  French 
ships  of  war  (1803). 

3.  Railroads  were  without  doubt  an  English  invention.  In  the 
second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  wooden  railroads  were  used 
in  the  mines  at  Newcastle  on  the  Tyne,  in  imitation,  it  is  claimed,  of 
a  simihur  arrangement  in  the  Harz  mines.  In  1716  the  rails  were 
covered  with  sheet  iron,  and  in  1767  the  wood  was  replaced  by  cast 
iron.  For  a  long  time  the  roads  were  used  only  for  securing  an 
easier  draught  for  horses.  The  first  application  of  steam  to  rail- 
roads was  made  in  1806  by  the  engineer  Tremthick.  Gradual  im- 
provement in  the  mechanical  construction  of  the  engines.  Oeorge 
Stephenson  in  1814  invented  the  locomotive  and  in  1829  an  im- 
proved locomotive,  which  in  1830  ran  upon  the  first  great  railroad 
for  passenger  traffic  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  The 
first  road  of  this  kind  was  constructed  in  1825  between  Stockton  and 
Darlington.  First  railroad  in  Germany,  Fiirth  to  Nuremberg  (1835), 
at  first  a  horse  railroad  ;  the  first  larger  line  worked  by  locomotives 
was  constructed  between  Leipsic  and  Dresden  (1837).  First  railroad 
in  the  linked  States,  1827,  at  Quincy,  Mass. ;  cars  drawn  by  horses. 
First  roads  to  use  locomotives :  South  Carolina,  Baltimore  jr  Ohio* 
1830-31.  After  England  and  North  America  were  covered  with  an 
iron  network,  Germany,  and  much  later  France,  began  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads  upon  a  larg^  scale.     [Financial  disturbances  caused 

i especially  in  England)  by  the  withdrawal  of  capital  from  other  in- 
ustries  to  be  sunk  in  construction*  of  railroads,  and  by  stock  specula- 
tion.] 

4.  The  first  electric  telegraph  was  invented  in  1809  by  S&mmering, 
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a  German,  m  Munich,  The  inTeniion  was  offered  to  Napoleon  I^ 
who  diBmissed  it  as  a  '*  Crerman  notion.''  After  the  Dane,  Orated, 
had  discovered  deciro-magnetism  in  1819,  the  Frenchmen  Ampere  and 
Ritechie  conceiyed  the  idea  of  applying  tiie  new  discovery  to  the  tele- 
graph. The  first  electro-magnetic  tefegraph  which  was  actually  con- 
stmcted  and  used  was  set  up  in  GMngen  by  Gauss  and  Wd>er  in 
1833.  Somewhat  later  an  electro-magnetio  telegraph  was  invented 
in  Russia  by  a  Grerman,  SohiUing.  Schilling's  invention  was  carried 
to  Englana  by  Cookey  an  Englishman.  There  it  was  improved  by 
Wheatatone,  and  this  per&cted  telegraph  was  first  practically 
worked  in  London,  between  EusUm  Square  and  Camden  Town,  After 
the  invention  had  undergone  many  improvements,  especially  in  Grer- 
many  and  America  (Morse,  1844),  Great  Britain,  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  North  America  were  covered  with  telegraph  wires.  The 
first  submarine  telegraph  was  laid  in  1851  between  England  and 
France  {Dover  to  Cape  Gris-nez),  Submarine  cables  were  then  laid 
from  England  to  Ireland  and  Belgium  (1851, 1853),  and  in  many 
other  locations.  The  gifi;antic  undertaking  of  connecting  Europe  and 
America  by  a  cable  failed  in  1857.  A  second  attempt  in  1858  was 
crowned  with  success,  but  only  for  a  time.  In  1866  the  undertaking 
was  aeain  renewed  and  brought  to  a  successful  close.  (  Valencia  in 
Ireland  to  Newfoundland^  1,650  English  miles.)  Since  that  time, 
many  others  have  been  laid.    lu  1902  a  Pacific  cable  was  laid. 

§2.    CONTINENTAL  EUROPE.i 
1817-1882. 

1817.  Jubilee  festival  for  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  Reformation. 
Festival  of  the  Wartburg.    Burning  of  a  number  of  absolut- 
ist writings  (AncHlon,  Schmalz,  HaUer,  etc.). 

1818.  Congress  of  Abc-la-Chapelle.  The  great  powers  resolved, 
at  the  request  of  the  French  minister,  the  duke  of  Richelieu, 
to  withdraw  the  army  of  occupation  from  France. 

1819.  "  Demagogic  machinations."  Murder  of  the  Grerman  writer 
and  Russian  counselor,  Kotzebue  (Mar.  23),  by  the  fanatic 
Sand  in  Mannheim,  Secret  organization  among  German  stu- 
dents (Bur^cA^fucAq/^).  Reaction  in  Prussia.  W,  v.  Humboldt, 
Beyme,  Boyen,  withdrew  from  the  service  of  the  state. 

Aug.  Congress  of  ministers  at  Carlabad  controlled  by  Mettemioh. 
Censorship  of  the  press.  Supervision  of  the  universities  re- 
solved upon.  The  congress  continued  its  sittings  at  Vienna, 
where  the 

1320,  May.    Final  Act  of  Vienna  was  signed. 

In  Spain  risine  of  the  liberals  on  behalf  of  the  suspended 
constitution  of  1812,  which  was  restored. 

Oct.     Congress  at  Ttoppau,  > 

1821.    Congress  at  Laybaoli,  \ 

assembled  to  consult  about  the  revolntionary  movements  in 
Naples  and  Piedmont. 

1821.    Victorious  campaign  of  the  Austrians  against  the  Liberals  in 

1  For  France  see  p.  526. 
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Naples  (JPepe^  Caracosa)  and  Sardinia  (Santa  Rosa,  battle  of 
Novard),  In  both  countries  absolutism  in  its  seyerest  form 
was  restored. 

1822.  Congress  of  Verona  on  account  of  the  Spanish  and  Grecian 
disturbances. 

1823.  French  intervention  in  Spain  under  the  lead  of  the  dvke  of 
Angouleme.  The  French  entered  Madrid,  forced  Cadiz  to 
capitulate,  and  liberated  kine  Ferdinand  VII.,  who  had  been 
detained  a  prisoner  there.  Cruel  reaction,  numerous  execu- 
tions {Riego), 

1810-1825.    Conversion  of  the  Spanish  and  Portngnese  colonies 

in  Central  America  and  South  America  into  independent 

states. 

Colombia,  a  republic  since  1819  (Bolivar  dictator),  was  divided, 

in  1830,  into  three  republics  :  Ne'w  Granada  (now  Colombia  in  the 

narrower  sense),  Venezuela,  Ecuador.    Pern  a  free  state  in  lj321; 

Jjbl  Plata,  too,  Uruguay,  Chili,  and  southern  Pens,  under  the  name 

of  Bolivia,  became  independent.    In  the  Jesuit  state,  Paraguay,  Dr. 

(Joseph  Gaspard  Rodenc  de)  Francia  (and  afterwards  Lopez)  long 

fovemed  with  dictatorial  power.  Mexico  freed  from  Spanish  rule 
821  by  Iturbide,  who  became  emperor  in  1822,  but  was  obliged  to 
abdicate  and  leave  the  country.  Mexico  a  republic  1823 ;  Iturbide 
returned,  but  was  executed  1824. 

BrasBil  an  independent  empire  since  1822. 
1820-1834.  Revolutions  and  civil  wars  in  Portugal.  Don  Miguel^ 
the  younger  son  of  king  John  VL  (f  1826),  after  a  long  civil 
war  and  unheard-of  barbarities,  was  conquered  by  his  elder 
brother,  Don  Pedro  (since  1822  emperor  of  Brazil).  Don 
Pedro  (t  1834)  delegated  the  government  of  Portugal  in 
1826  to  his  daughter.  Donna  A&ria ;  in  1831  he  delegated 
the  crown  of  Brazil  to  his  son,  Pedro  II. 

1821-1829.    War  of  Grecian  Independence. 

Secret  societies  (hetaries).  Prince  Alexander  YpsilanHf  ajt 
the  head  of  a  Grecian  revolt  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  (March- 
June,  1821),  was  defeated  and  fled  to  Austria,  where  he  was  de- 
tained a  prisoner  in  Munkatsch  for  six  years.  Uprising  in  Morea 
(MainotSy  April,  1821).  Turkish  attacks  upon  the  Christians  in  Con- 
stantinople, Adrianople,  etc. ;  terrible  barbarities  in  Chios,  which  had 
revolted  ;  over  20,000  Greeks  murdered.  Canaris  burned  a  part  of 
the  Turkish  fleet  and  put  3,000  Turks  to  death  (1822).  Lord  Byron 
(t  Apr.  24, 1824),  Epnard  from  Geneva.  WUliam  MiUler  the  Ger- 
man poet.  German  Philohellenists.  [Philo-hellenists  in  England  and 
America  (Dr.  Howe)'].    Brave  defense  of  MissoUmghi  (1825, 1826). 

1824-1830.    Charles  X.,  king  of  France  (p.  627). 

1825-1855-  Nicholas  I.,  emperor  of  Russia,  his  elder 
brother  Constantine  havinj^  renounced  the  crown. 

1825-1827.  Ibrahim  Pasha,  iSiedive  of  Egypt,  ravaged  Morea. 
England,  Russia,  and  France  interfered  in  behalf  of  the  Greeks, 
who  were  bard  pressed  and  at  variance  among  themselves. 
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1826.  Massaeie  of  the  Janlxaiies  in  Constantinople  by  Sultan  Afo^ 
mud  ILf  after  a  mutiny.    The  troop  was  entirely  abolished. 

1827.  Battle  of  Navarino.    The  Turkish  fleet  was  destroyed  by 
Oct.  20.  the  English,  French,  and  Russian  fleets  (**  untoward  event ''), 

and  Ibrahim  was  compelled  to  retreat  from  Morea. 
1828-1829.    RuBBO-TurklBh  VTax, 

The  Russian  general,  Diebitch,  crossed  the  BdUcana  (whence 
his  surname,  Sabalkdnski),  and  took  Adrianople.  In  Asia  Kara  and 
Erxeraum  were  captured  by  Pcukemtchf  who  had  captured  Erivan  in 
1827  in  a  war  with  Persia,  and  thereby  gained  the  name  of  Erivansld. 

1829.  Peace  of  Adrianople. 

Russia  restored  almost  all  her  conquests  to  Turkey,  the  latter 
power  recognizine,  in  advance,  the  resolves  of  the  London  Conference 
which  announced  in  1830  the  independence  of  G-reece. 

Provisional  administration  of  the  count  Capo  d'Isiria  as  president, 
who  in  1831  was  murdered  in  Napoli  di  Romania  (Nauplia),  the  seat 
of  government.  The  guardian  powers,  England,  Fiixncey  Russietf  raised 
to  the  Grecian  throne  the  Bavarian  prince, 

1832-1862.    Otto  I.,  f  1867. 

1830.  Capture  of  Algiera  by  the  French  (p.  527). 

1830i  July  27-29.    July  Revolution  at  Paris. 
Abdication  of  Charles  X. ;  accession  of 

1830-1848.    Louis  Philippe  I. 

For  the  details  see  p.  529.  This  revolution  was  followed  by 
liberal  uprisings  throughout  Europe. 

1830-1837.     Wmiam  IV.  (heretofore  duke  of  Clarence)  king 
of  England.    Whig  ministry. 

1830.    Revolution  in  Belgium.    Cause : 

The  kingdom  of  the  NetheriandSf  created  by  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  had  been  formed  by  the  enforced  union  of  two  utterly  differ- 
ent elements,  the  jfrotestant  commercial  state  of  Holland,  which  was 
of  like  nationality  with  its  sovereign,  and  the  catholic  manufacturing 
country  of  Belgium,  which  was  divided  between  the  Flemish  and 
Walloon  nationalities,  but  was  pervaded  by  French  culture.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  July  revolution  in  Paris  inflamed  the  long  smouldering 
dissatisfaction  in  Brussels. 

1830,  Auff.  25.  Outbreak  in  Brussels  after  a  performance  of  the 
**  Masaniello,*'  The  mediation  of  prince  WHliam  of  Orange, 
the  eldest  son  of  king  William  /.,  failed  of  success.  Prince  Frederic, 
the  king's  second  son,  who  had  occupied  a  part  of  Brussels  with  a 
division  of  the  army,  was  expelled  from  the  city  during  the  night  of 
Sept.  26-27.    On 

Nov.  18,  Declaration  of  Independence  passed  by  the  Bel^^ian  congress. 
Provisional  government. 
The  London  Conference  between  the  great  powers  procured  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  between  Holland  and  Belaium  and  recognized  the 
new  state  (Jan.,  1831),  which  in  February  adopted  a  liberal  monaroh* 
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ioal  coiistitation.  After  Louis  Philippe  had  declined  the  honor  for  his 
second  son,  the   diike  of  NemourSy  upon  whom  the  first  choice  fell, 

1831-1865.    Leopold  L,  of  Saze-Coborg,  was  elected  king  of  the 
Belgians.     [A  man  of  ability  and  excellent  disposition,  he  ap- 
proved himself  an  admirable  constitutional  monarch.]     The  war  with 
Holland  lasted  until  1833.     Peace  was  established  in  1839. 

ResnltB  of  the  July  Revolution  :  Revolutionary  movements  in 
Grermany  (in  Saxony  and  Hesse-Casself  alteration  of  the  constitutions). 
In  Brunswick  duke  Charles  (f  1873)  was  expelled  ;  duke  WiUkan 
taking  his  place,  in  accordance  mth  a  decree  of  the  diet  of  the  con- 
federacy.   Democratic  transformation  in  many  of  the  Swiss  cantons. 

1830-1832.    Revolution  in  Poland. 

1830,  Nov.  29.    Revolt  in  Warsaw.    The  attempted  assassination  of 

the  grand  duke  ConstarUine  foiled.  Provisional  government : 
Lubecki  (pron.  Lubetski)^  Czartoryski  (pron.  Tshar  — ),  ChlopicH 
(KlopUzki),  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  democrats  (Leleicel). 
General  Chlopicki  dictator  until  Jan.,  1831,  then  prince  Radzivil  com- 
mander-in-chief.   The  emperor  Nicholas  deposed  by  the  diet  Jan., 

1831.  Prince  Czartoryski  president.  The  Russians  advanced  under 
Diebitch.  Bloody  engagement  at  Grochow  (Feb.  19-25, 1831), 
where  the  Poles  with  45,050  men  offered  long  and  victorious  resis- 
tance to  the  superior  force  of  the  Russians  (70,000  men  with  more 
than  twice  as  many  cannon  as  the  Poles  possessed),  but  were  at  last 
forced  back  upon  Prague.  Skrzynecki  commander-in-chief ;  defeat  of 
the  Russians  at  Waioar  and  Danbe  Widski;  the  insurrection  spread 
through  Lithuania  and  Podolia.  DiMch  defeated  the  Poles  in  the 
bloody 

1831,  May  26.    Battle  of  Ostrolenka.    Diebitch  f  June  10.    Want 

of  harmony  among  the  Poles.  Massacres  by  the  Polish  demo- 
crats in  Warsaw.  Czartoryski  escaped  and  was  replaced  by  the  in- 
efficient Krukoioiecki.  Tne  new  Russian  general  Paakevltch 
crossed  the  Vistula,  captured  Warsaw  (Sept.  6  and  7, 1831).  The 
Polish  insurrection  suppressed.    The  Organio  Statute  of  Feb.  26, 

1832,  deprived  Poland  of  its  constitution  and  reduced  it  to  a  province 
of  the  Russian  empire,  although  with  a  separate  administration. 

1831.  Uprisings  in  Modena,  Parma f  and  Romagnaj  quickly  sup- 
pressed with  the  assistance  of  the  Austrians. 
1833-1840.  After  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VIL,  civil  war  in  Spain. 
Led  by  Espartero,  the  constitutional  party,  which  supported  the 
claims  of  Isabella  II.,  the  minor  daughter  of  the  king,  and  her  mother 
Maria  Christina,  after  a  bloody  contest,  defeated  the  absolutist 
party  {Don  Carlos,  brother  of  the  king,  f  1855  in  exile  ;  leaders  of 
the  Carlists :  Zumalacarregui^  f  1835,  Cabrera,  Gomez).  Espartero 
overthrown  in  1843.    Banishment  of  tiie  queen  dowager,  Christina. 

1833,  The  Frankfort  uprising,  wherein  two  watches  were  over- 
powered   for  a  few  hours,  caused    a  vigorous    reactionary 

movement  throughout  Germany.  Frankfort  received  an  Austro- 
Prussian  garrison.  Establishment  of  commissions  for  political  invea- 
tigationa,  arrests  and  condemnations.    Meeting  of  the  sovereigns  ol 
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Austriny  Pnusiaf  and  Russia  at  MUnchengrdtz ;  ministexial  conference 
in  Tepliiz  (1833)  and  Vienna  (1834),  by  whose  resolutions  the  rights 
of  the  estates  in  Germany  were  still  further  curtailed. 

1833.  Foundation  of  the  German  CnBtoms  XTnlon  (Zollverein) 
{Maassen,  Prussian  minister  of  finance),  which  luid  been  zeal- 
ously advocated  by  PruBsia  since  1818.  In  1830  the  union  already 
included  a  population  of  26,000,000  and  a  territory  of  80,600  square 
miles.  After  1854  it  embraced  98,000  square  miles  and  35,000,000 
inhabitants. 

1SS5-1848.    Ferdinand  I.,  emperor  of  Austria. 

The  chancellor  of  state,  Mettemich,  was  stiU  the  actual  head 
of  the  eoyemment  and  the  soul  of  the  conservatiYe  reactionary  policy 
throughout  Europe.     Censorship  of  the  press.    Strict  system  of  pass^ 
ports.    Police  surveillance. 
1837.    Upon  the  death  of  William  IV,  of  England,  Hanover,  where 

the  salic  law^  regulated  the  descent  of  the  throne,  became 

separated  from  England. 
Partial  repeal  of  the  fimdamental  statute  of  1833  by  the  king  of 
Hanover,  Ernst  August,  under  the  pretert  that  the  constitution  had 
been  adopted  without  his  consent,  he  being  at  the  time  heir  to  the 
throne.  The  true  reason  was  probably  uiat  the  constitution  had 
made  the  domains  public  property  and  had  established  a  civil  list. 
Dismissal  of  seven  professors  at  Grottingen  (Jacob  and  WiUiam  Grimm, 
Dahlmann,  Gervinus,  Ewald,  Albrecht  and  Wther),  tor  refusal  to  take 
the  oath  of  homage. 

ISST-lOOl*     Victoria,  queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

1837.  Arrest  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  (Droste  von  Vischervng\ 
in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  the  Prussian  government 
about  marriages  between  persons  of  different  religious  beliefs. 

1840.    Death  of  Frederic  William  III.  of  Prussia.    His  son  and  sue- 

June  7.    cesser 

1840-1861.    Frederic  William  IV.  (see  p.  515). 

Mehemed  AH,  viceroy  of  Egypt,  in  a  previous  victorious  war 
(1831-1833)  with  his  over-lord  the  sultan,  threatened  Constantinople. 
He  was,  however,  compelled  by  the  European  powers  to  make  peace, 
and  obliged  to  be  content  with  the  investiture  of  Syria  as  a  fief  from 
the  sultan.  The  attempt  of  the  Porte  (1839)  to  deprive  him  of  Syria, 
failed.  Ibrahim,  son  of  Mehemed  Ali,  defeated  the  Turks  at  Nisib  on 
the  Euphrates.  Through  treachery  the  Turkish  fleet  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  viceroy  of  Egypt.  Relying  on  the  support  of  France, 
Mehemed  Ali  demanded  from  the  youns  suUan  Abdul-Medjid  (1839- 
1861)  the  hereditary  investiture  of  all  lands  under  his  government. 
To  oppose  these  demands,  England  (lord  Palmerston),  Austria^ 
Prussia,  and  Russia,  concluded  in  1840  a  treaty  of  alliance,  to  the  ex- 
elusion  of  France,  which  for  a  moment  threatened  the  peace  of  Eu* 
lope.    After  the  fall  of  the  ministry  of  Thiers,  however,  and  after 

1  Cf.  p.  255,  note. 
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Gtiisot  became  piesideiit  of  ihe  ministry  in  October,  Pinnce  sub- 
mitted and  deserted  the  viceroy  of  £gypt.  The  armed  uLtervention 
of  England  and  Austria  in  Syria  f  orcMl  the  viceroy  to  take  a  lower 
tone,  and  he  retained  only  the  hereditary  rule  over  Egypt  under  the 
over-lordship  of  the  Porte. 

1846.  Death  of  Pope  Greaory  XVI.  Attempted  reforms  of  his  suc- 
cessor Pius  IX.  (^Aiastai-FerreUi). 

1847.  Convention  of  the  united  legislature  (^Landtag)  in  Prussia. 
"War  of  the  Sonderbund  (separate  confederacy)  in  S¥Fitzerland, 

against  seven  Catholic  cantons  (Jesuits).  Genend  Du/our  quickly 
overpowered  Freiburg  and  Luzerne,    Dissolution  of  the  SanderSund. 

Transformation  of  the  Swiss  confederacy  from  a  cloee  alliance 
l^taatenbund]  of  sovereign  cantons  into  9^  federal  nation  [Bundesstaat]. 
llie  former  diet,  in  which  Zurich,  Berne,  and  Luzerne  hail  in  turn  been 
the  chief  town,  was  now  succeeded  by  a  confederate  council  which 
sat  in  Berne  and  consisted  of  1.  a  council  of  estates  (representation 
of  the  governments  of  the  separate  cantons),  2.  a  national  council 
(representation  of  the  whole  Swiss  people  according  to  the  density 
of  ue  population).  A  common  system  of  coinage  ;  centralized  postal 
service  and  military  organization. 

1848>  Feb.  24.    February  Revolution  in  Paris  (p.  530). 

1848-1851  (1852).    France,  for  the  second  time,  a  republic. 

In  Switzerland,  complete  victory  of  the  radicals.  The  caiH 
ton  of  Neuchald  threw  off  allegiance  to  its  prince,  the  king  of 
Prussia. 

1848.  Revolutionary  movements  in  Germany,  in  consequence 
of  the  French  revolution. 

Feb.  27.  Popular  assembly  at  Mannheim  under  the  lead  of  Itzlein, 
which  demanded  a  German  parliament,  jury  trials,  free  press, 
right  of  forming  organizations,  societies,  etc. 

March  11.    The  elector  of  Hesse  obliged  to  agree  to  these  demands. 

March  13-15.  Outbreak  in  Vienna.  Mettemich  driven  from  the 
city,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  burgher-guard  and  the 
students, 

March  18.  Conflicts  in  the  streets  of  Berlin.  The  troops,  tired  but 
not  conquered,  left  the  city  by  order  of  the  king  (March  19- 
20).  Formation  of  a  poorly  disciplined  burgher-guard.  Lib- 
eral ministers  frequently  changed.  Anarchy  in  the  capitaL 
Call  of  a  constituent  assembly  at  Berlin. 

March  20.  After  disturbances  had  occurred  in  Munich  as  early  as 
March  6,  Louis  I.  (f  1868)  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son 
Maximilian  II.  Disturbances  in  Saxony,  Hanover,  Nassau, 
Mecklenburg,  etc. 

March  31.  Preliminary  parliament  in  Frankfort  opened  imder  the 
presidency  of  Mittermaier.  Four  sessions.  Resolve  adopted 
to  call  a  national  Crerman  constituent  assembly,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  constitutiou  for  the  German  empire. 

ApriL  A  republican  rising  in  Baden  (Jlecker,  Struve),  supported  by 
the  arrival  of  refugees  (Herwegh)  and  foreign  republicans 
quickly  suppressed  by  the  troops  of  the  German  confederation. 
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General  Frederic  von  Oagem  treacherously  shot  by  the  yolan- 
teers  (April  20). 

May  15.  Second  insarrection  in  Vienna,  which  compelled  the  con- 
vocation of  a  constituent  diet.  The  emperor  left  Vienna  and 
went  to  Innsbruck.  The  intended  dissolution  of  the  legion  of 
students  caused  a 

May  26.  Third  insurrection  in  Vienna,  after  which  the  troops  left 
the  cibr  and  a  committee  of  public  safety  (citizens  and  students) 
controlled  the  city. 

1848-1849.  German  National  Assembly  (Parliament) 

May  18.    in  Frankfort  (Church  of  St.  Pftul)  for  the  purpose  of  **  har- 
monizing" a  constitution  for  the  German  empire  with  the 
governments  of  the  various  states. 

The  national  assembly  elected  archduke  John  of  Austria  (66  years 
old)  administrator  of  the  empire.  He  entered  Frankfort  June  11.  The 
confederate  conncil  (Bundestag)  dissolved  itself.  First  imperial 
ministry  (afterwards  maude  more  complete):  Schmerling  (Austria), 
foreign  affairs,  and  interior ;P«ucJ;6r  (Fziissia),  war;  Heckscher  (Ham- 
burg), justice*  It  was  soon  evident,  however,  that  the  newly  cre- 
ated central  power  had  no  real  authority  either  as  regarded  foreign 
countries  or  the  separate  states. 

President  of  the  national  assembly,  Heinrioh  yon  Oagem.  Par- 
ties: right  (RadountZy  Vincke,  prince  Lichnowsky),  holding  to  the  idea 
of  an  imperial  constitution  in  harmonv  with  the  separate  governments; 
left  (  Vogtf  Ruge,  Robert  Blum),  proclaiming  the  principle  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people,  and  endeavoring  to  establish  a  republican 
confederation  (Bimdestaat)  by  revolutionary  means;  right  centre 
{Uagemy  Dahlmann,  Gervinusy  Arndt,  Beseler,Bassermann,  J,  Gfrimm), 
which  hoped  to  persuade  the  governments  to  recognize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  constitutional  monarchy  for  Germany ;  left  centre 
(Rdmer,  Fallmerayer,  Raveaux,  etc.),  which  insisted  upon  the  uncon- 
oitional  subordination  of  the  separate  states  to  a  central  monarchy^  to 
be  created  on  the  basis  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  ;  it  recom- 
mended, however,  that  the  views  of  the  separate  governments  and 
such  particular  requirements  of  the  states  as  were  well  founded 
diould  be  respected. 

1848.  In  Naples  grant  of  a  liberal  constitution,  followed  by  a  reac- 
Feb.  tion  after  the  victory  of  the  Swiss  troops  in  the  conflicts  in  the 
rtreete  (May).  War  with  SicUy,  which  wao  in  revolt,  but  was 
subdued  by  FHangien  with  great  severity.  After  the  murder  of  his 
minister,  Rossi,  Pius  IX.  fled  to  Ga&a  (Nov.).  Rule  of  the  anarchists 
and  republicans  (Mazzini)  in  Rome.  After  a  two  months'  siege  Rome 
was  captured  by  the  french  (July,  1849),  and  the  papal  authority 
was  restored.  The  Pope  did  not  return  to  Rome,  however,  untd 
1850.  (French  garriscm  in  Rome,  1849-1866.) 
1848.    Slavonic  congrese  in  Prague, 

June  2.    called  by  the  Cseoha  (Pamcki),  in  order  to  unite  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Slavonic  people  of  Austria  against  the  growth  of 
German  culture  and  influence.     In  order  that  the  representatives 
of  the  different  l^vonio  nationalities  might  understand  one  another, 
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the  proceedings  of  this  anti-Grerman  congress  were  held  in  German. 

June  12-17.  Uprising  of  the  Czechs  in  frague  suppressed  by  Wisf^ 
dischgrCUz, 

Oct.  31.  Capture  of  Vienna  by  imperial  troops  (  WindischgrOtz,  JeHa^ 
chich).  Robert  Blum  (member  of  the  parliament  of  Frankfort), 
Messenhauser  (commander  of  the  city),  and  many  others  were 
shot. 

Nov.  1.    Commencement  of  the  reaction  in  Pnuwia.     Ministry 
Brandenburg  -  ManteuffeL     General    WrangeL  entered  Berlin 
without  resistance  (Nov.  10).  Proclamation  of  a  state  of  siege. 
The  burgher-guard  disarmed. 

Nov.  27.  Transference  of  the  national  assembly  to  Brandenburg. 
As  a  quorum  failed  to  meet  there, 

Dec.  5.  Dissolution  of  the  national  assembly  and  imposition  of  a' 
constitution  with  two  chambers,  the  second  elected  by  uni- 
versal (manhood)  and  equal  suffrage. 

Dec.  10.  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  elected  president  of  the  French 
Republic  (p.  531). 

1848-1849.    War  between  Austria  and  Sardinia. 

• 

The  Austrians,  driven  from  Milan  by  a  revolt  (March,  1848), 
retired  to  Verona.  An  Italian  attack  at  St,  Lucia  repulsed.  Ra- 
detzki,  reinforced  by  Nugent  (engagements  at  Udine  and  Belluno), 
advanced  again.  The  troops  of  Charles  Albert^  king  of  Sardinia, 
victorious  at  Goito  (May),  were  completely  defeated  by  Badetzki  at 

July  25.  Costozsa.  Milan  recaptured  by  the  Austrians.  Truce 
from  Aug.  9,  1848,  to  March  20, 1849.  Radetzki,  by  the  vic- 
tory of  Mortara  (March  21)  and  Novara  (March  23\  compelled  the 
conclusion  of  peace.  Charles  Albert  abdicated  in  ravor  of  his  son, 
Victor  Emmanuel,  and  retired  to  Portugal  (f  July,  1849). 

Capture  of  Brescia  after  terrible  fighting  in  the  streets.  Cruelties 
exercised  upon  prisoners  (Haynau),  In  Venice,  siteT  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Austrian  garrison  (March,  1848),  bl  provisional  government  in 
the  name  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  was  succeeded,  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Italian  army,  by  a  repMic  (president  Manin),  Siege  and  cap- 
ture of  Venice  by  the  Austrians  (Aug.  1849).  The  whole  of  the 
Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  subjected  anew  to  Austria. 

1848-1849.    UprisinfiT  of  the  Hungarians  (Ma,gryars). 

The  Hungarians  demanded  and  received  a  separate  ministry 
(April,  1848).  Count  Batthyanyi,  president  of  the  ministry;  Kossntfa 
(pr.  KdshUt),  minister  of  finance.  Diet  in  Pesth  under  the  presidency 
of  the  archduke  Stephen  as  palatine.  The  opposition  of  the  Slavonw 
population  and  the  appanages  of  the  crown  of  Hungary  (Croatia, 
Transylvania)  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Magyars,  and  their  demand 
for  political  equality,  were  supported  by  the  court  of  Vienna.  Jdk^ 
chich  appointed  Ban  of  Croatia.  Kossuth  procured  from  the  diet  a 
levy  oi  national  troops  (Honveds),  and  the  issue  of  Hungarian  paper 
money.  Jelktchich  invaded  Hungary,  but  was  defeated  at  V^encxe, 
The  archduke  palatine  Stephen  resigned  his  ofiice.  Count  Lamberg^ 
created  imperial  e ovemor  of  Hungary,  murdered  at  Pesth  (Sept.) 
The  emperor  dissolved  the  diet. 
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After  the  abdication  of  Ferdinand  L  (f  1875)  his  nephew  moanted 
the  throne  as 

1848  —  X.    Francis  Joseph  I.,  emperor  of  Austria. 

The  Hungarian  diet  refused  to  recognize  the  abdication  of 
Ferdinand  I.  and  the  accession  of  Francis  Joseph  L  Prince  Win^ 
dischgrCUz  led  an  Austrian  army  into  Hungary.  Kossuth  and  the 
Magyar  officials  retired  to  Debreczin,  Windischgratz  occupied  Pesth 
(Jan.,  1849).  The  Polish  general  Benij  to  whom  Kossuth  bad  given 
a  oonmiand,  defeated  the  Austrians  in  a  series  of  engagements. 
Other  troops,  under  the  Pole  Dembinski  and  the  Magyar  princes 
Cfdrgey  and  Klapka,  were  successful  against  the  Austrians.  Dmbinski 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Magyar  forces,  but  was  de- 
feated at  Kapolna  (Feb.  26,  1849)  and  resigned  his  oonmiand. 
Meanwhile  a  bloody  struggle  was  in  progress  in  Transylvaniat  Bern, 
defeated  by  the  Austrian  general  Puchner  at  Hermanatadt  (Feb., 
1849^,  after  having  received  reinforcements,  took  the  offensive  against 
the  Austrians  and  Russians,  whom  the  former  had  called  to  their  aid, 
with  success;  driving  the  Russians  out  of  Transylvania.  In  the  west, 
too,  fortune  smiled  upon  the  Hunearian  arms.  Gdrgey  relieved  Ko- 
mom.  WindischgrcUz  was  driven  back  to  Pesth,  which  his  successor, 
Welden^  was  compelled  to  evacuate;  an  Austrian  garrison  remained 
in  Of  en.    In  consequence  of  the 

1849.    Publication  of  the  general  conBtitution  for  Auatrla, 
March  4.    which  abolished  the  ancient  Hungarian  constitution,  the 

diet,  upon  Kossuth's  motion,  pronounc^  the  deposition  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine.  Kossuth  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Mag^ 
yar  government  with  the  title  of  governor.  Divisions  and  lack  of  de- 
cision among  the  Hungarians.  Instead  of  marching  upon  Vienna 
they  laid  siege  to  Ofeny  which  GGrgey  captured  May  21.  KossiUh  and 
the  diet  made  a  pompous  entrance  into  Pesth.  Meanwhile  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  Ruasian  intervention 
was  agreed  upon,  and  a  common  plan  of  operations  adopted  for  the 
subjugation  of  Hungary. 

Last  decisive  strusfgle  of  the  Hungarians.  Bern  defeated  at  Her^ 
mannstadt  in  Transylvania  by  the  Russians  (Liiders),  who  outnum- 
bered him  three  to  one.  Dembinski  forced  to  retire  before  the  su- 
perior Russian  force  under  Paskevitch,  Gdrgey  tried  in  vain  to  break 
through  the  main  Austrian  army  under  Haynau,  was  defeated  at 
Zsigard  and  Komam,  went  to  the  aid  of  Dembinski,  defeated  the  Rus- 
sians under  Rudiger  at  Waitzen^  but  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the 
mountains  upon  the  approach  of  Paskevitch,  escaping  the  Russians 
onlv  by  a  masterly  retreat.  Kossuth  fled  with  the  diet  to  Szegedin^ 
whither  Haynau  marched.  Dembinski,  attacking  him,  was  defeated  at 
Sz&rek  (Aug.  5),  and  at  Temeavar  (Aug.  9),  where  his  army  was 
almost  entirely  scattered.  Confusion  and  discord  among  the  Hui^ 
garians.  Kossuth  laid  down  the  chief  power ;  the  dictatorship  was 
conferred  upon  Gorgey.    Two  days  later  Gdrgey  concluded  the 

1849,  Aug.  13.    Capitulation  of  Vllagoa, 

in  which  about  25,000  men  laid  down  their  arms  (120  cannon 
acmendered)  before  the  Russian  general  RUdiger,    Most  of  the  other 
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corps  snirendered  unconditionally  ;  Klapha  alone,  who  defended  Ko» 
momy  made  an  honorable  capitulation.  KossuOij  Bern,  Dembinski^ 
found  refuge  in  Turkish  territory.  Haynan  administered  terrible 
punishment  to  the  captured  leaders  of  tiie  insurrection.  Numerous 
executions  (count  Batthyanyi  hanged),  imprisonments  and  confisca- 
tions. Abolition  of  the  Hungarian  constitution.  TransylTania  and 
Croatia  separated  from  Hungary.  Abolition  of  the  general  constitution 
of  Austria,  Dec.  31, 1851. 

1848-1851.  Three  wars  of  Schleswig-Holstein  agrainst 
Denmark. 

Caose:  "  Open  letter  "  of  the  king,  Christian  VIII.  (July  8, 1846), 
which  arbitrarily  decreed  the  continuance  of  the  union  of  the  duchies 
with  Denmark^  m  spite  of  the  different  laws  of  inheritance  in  the  two 
states.  A  revolutionary  movement  in  Copenhagen  (Casino  party) 
compelled  king  Frederic  VII.  to  pronounce  the  annezatioii  of 
Bohleswig  to  Denmark  (1848).  Hence  insurrection  in  the  duchies 
(March,  1848),  and  formation  of  9,  provisional  government  of  the  coun- 
try (Beseler). 

1848,  First  'War.  Prussian  troops  and  those  of  the  (xerman  con- 
April- Aug.    federacy  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  duchies,  which 

were  obliged  to  form  a  new  army.  General  Wrangel  defeated 
the  Danes  at  Scklesmg  (April  23)  and  advanced  to  Jutland.  The 
losses  to  commerce  in  the  Baltic  by  the  Danish  blockade  and  the  in- 
fluence of  England  and  Russia  produced  the  not  very  honorable  truce 
of  Malmo  (26  Aug.  1848-26  March,  1849).  Establishment  of  "  corr^ 
mon  government "  for  the  duchies. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  truce  throughout  Grermany.  Angry  de- 
bates in  the  national  assembly  at  Fraidcf ort ;  contest  in  the  streets 
with  the  populace,  who  were  excited  by  the  democrats.  Murder  of 
prince  Lichnowsky  and  general  von  Auerstoald  (Sept.). 

1849,  March-July.    Second  War.  Creation  of  a  governorship  (^Bese- 

leTf  Reventloto-Preetz)  by  the  central  government  of  Germany. 
At  Eckemforde  the  ship  of  the  line  Christian  VI IL  was  fired  by  can- 
nonade and  the  frigate  Oejion  captured  (April  6).  Storm  of  the  re- 
doubts of  Diippd  by  Bavarian  and  Saxon  troops  (April  13).  The 
Prussian  general  Boniny  at  the  head  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  army, 
defeated  the  Danes  at  Kolding  (April  20).  In  consequence  of  the 
threatening  attitude  of  England,  France,  and  Russia,  indifferent  con- 
duct of  Prussia  and  other  Grerman  troops  in  the  war  (general  Pritt^ 
witz).  Siege  of  Fredericia  by  the  Schleswig-Holstein  army,  which, 
however,  suffered  a  considerable  loss  throng  a  successful  sortie  of 
the  Danes.  Truce  of  Berlin^  between  Prussia  and  Denmark  (1849, 
July  10),  whereby  Schleswig  was  to  be  occupied  by  Swedish  troops  in 
the  norili,  in  the  south  by  Prussian  troops,  and  received  a  new  adminis' 
tration.  The  truce  was  converted  into  a  peace  (in  the  name  of  the  (mer- 
man confederation  as  well).  Bonin  and  all  Prussian  ofiBcers  were 
recalled  from  the  Schleswig-Holstein  army. 

1850,  Jan.-1851,  July.  Third  War,  conducted  hj  SchleswW'Holstein- 

ers  alone  without  the  aid  of  Grermany.  (xeneral  Wuliseny  for- 
merly in  the  Prussian  servioe,  assumed  command  of  the  army.    He 
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was  defeated  at  Idstedt  (July  24,  25).  Schleswig  occupied  l^  the 
Danes.  In  the  engagement  it  Misstmde  (Sept.  12)  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  troops  were  again  defeated.  In  the  storm  of  Fnedrichstadt 
(Oct.  4)  they  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  The  chief  command 
was  transferred  from  WUlisen  to  general  Horst,  The  Grerman  con- 
federacy haying  been  restored  meanwhile  (p.  496)  enforced  ander 
Austrian  influence  the  cessation  of  hostilities  ;  Holstein  was  occupied 
by  Austrian  troops  with  the  consent  of  Prussia,  and  delivered  to  the 
Danes  upon  the  vague  promise  of  **  respecting  the  rights  of  the 
duchies '^(1862). 

1849.    Completion  of  the  ooustitution  of   the  Gterman 
Empire. 

Diet,  composed  of  a  chamber  of  state,  appointed  half  by  the  govern- 
ments, half  by  the  popular  representatives  of  the  separate  states,  and 
A  p(ynUar  chamber.  Monarchical  power  with  oidy  a  suspensive  veto. 
Formation  of  two  parties,  the  great  Grerman  (Grossdeutsche)  party, 
which  wished  to  retain  the  German  territory  of  Austria  in  Grermany, 
and  the  small  German  {Kleindeutsche),  which  wished  to  exclude  Aus- 
tria and  form  a  narrower  confederacy  under  the  hegemony  of  Prussia. 
1849.  The  offer  of  the  crown  of  emperor  of  the  Gtomans,  by  a 
April  3.  deputation  of  the  national  assembly  at  Frankfort,  was  de- 
clined by  the  king.  Frederic  William  declared  that  he  could 
assume  the  imperial  dignity  only  with  the  consent  of  aU  German  gov- 
ernments. 

May.    Uprising  in  Dresden  (^Tzschimerf  Hetibner,  Todtf  Bakunin) 
suppressed  by  Prussian  assistauce. 
RecaQ  and  withdrawal  of  a  great  number  of  representatives 

1849.  from  the  national  assembly  at  Frankfort.  The  Rump-Par^ 
June.    Uament  (president  LGwe-KaJhe)  in  Stuttgart  dissolved. 

The  administrator  superseded  by  a  central  power  to  be  executed 
"bsr  Austria  and  Prussia  alternately,  *'for  the  German  confederacy" 
(The  interim).    Death  of  the  administrator,  Oct.  20, 1849. 
Jiay.    Republican  uprising  in  the  county  palatine  and  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  Baden  (Struve,  Mieroslawski) ;  defection  of  the  army. 
Prussian  troops  under  tiie  prince  of  Prussia  entered  Baden,  de- 
feated the  insurgents  at  WaghAjtsel^  besieged  and  captured 
Rastadt, 
The  commander  Tiedemann  and  others  were  shot ;  many,  among 
tiiem  the  poet  Kinkel,  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life  with  hard 
labor  (Kinkely  1850,  in  Spandau,  was  rescued  by  Karl  Schurz), 

1850,  Feb.  6.    In  Prussia  the  king  and  legislature  took  the  oath  of 

allegiance  to  the  revised  conatitntion. 
Exertions  of  Prussia  to  create  a  German  federal  state  (Bundesstaat), 
with  exclusion  of  Austria  (Radowltz),  actively  supported  by  the  old 
party  of  the  hereditary  empire  in  the  Frankfort  parliament,  the 
Gothas  (so  called  from  a  meeting  in  Gotha),  The  "  alliance  of  the 
three  kinga  "  (Prussia,  Hanover,  Saxony),  concluded  May  26, 1849, 
which  was  immediately  joined  by  most  of  the  smaller  German  states, 
was  soon  broken  up  by  the  withdrawal  of  Hanover  and  Saxony^ 
Nevertheless  the 

83 
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1850|  March  20.    ParUament  of  Bzfdrt  was  opened,  which  <m  the 
27th  April  coneluded  the  discuasion  of  a  new  Genuan  XTnion. 
May  9-16.    Ccmgreas  of  princea  in  Berlin,  wherein  the  dislike  of 
eleo^ial  Hesse  (Haasenpflag)  for  the  union  came  to  light 
Creation  of  a  college  of  princea,    Austria  opposed  the  efEorts 
of  Prussia  by  the 
Sept.  2.    Reopeniag  of  the  Frankfort  parliament. 
)  Contest  over  the  constitution  in  the  electorate  of  Hesse.    Re- 

peated dissolution  of  the  assembly  of  the  estates  by  Hassenpflug.  The 
whole  country  was  pronounced  in  a  state  of  war  (Sept.  7).  Aesist- 
ance  of  the  officials  and  the  courts.  The  prince  elector  left  the  coun- 
try and  invited  the  intervention  of  the  diet,  which  had  been  restored 
by  Austria,  but  was  not  recognized  by  Prussia  and  her  confederates; 
Hassenpflug  ambassador  to  the  diet  The  diet  granted  aid  to  the 
prince  elector,  Prussia  protestine.  Greneral  Haynau  appointed  mili- 
tary dictator  in  electoral  Hesse  (Oct.  2).  Almost  the  entire  corps  of 
officers  in  electoral  Hesse  received  their  dismissal. 

Rupture  between  Prussia  and  Austria ;  Nicholas  of  Russia  took 
sides  with  the  latter  (two  meetings  in  Wanato).  Meeting  of  the 
emperor  of  Austria  and  the  kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg  at 
Bregenz,  directed  against  Prussia.  Execution  of  the  decree  of  the 
confederacy  by  Bavarian  and  Austrian  troops.  The  Prussian  gov- 
ernment sent  Uieir  troops  (general  GrSben)  into  electoral  Hesse,  and 
seemed  for  a  moment  about  to  oppose  the  execution  of  the  decree  of 
the  confederacy  (encounter  of  the  pickets  at  BronnzeUy  Nov.  8),  but 
were  finally  smsfied  with  occupying  the  military  roads  of  Prussia. 
Dismissal  of  the  minister  Radowilz,  and  thereby  complete  abandon- 
ment of  the  Prussian  exertions  for  union.    In  the 

1850.  Conference  at  Olmiite  (Manteuffd  and  Schwar- 
Nov.  29.    zenberg)  Prussia  yielded  to  all  the  demands  of  Austria ; 

Schlesujig-Holstein  was  delivered  to  the  Danes,  the  unlimited 
authority  of  the  elector  was  restoi*ed  in  electoral  Hesse.  The  ques> 
tion  of  the  German  constitution  was  settled  at  the 

1850-1851.    Conference  at  Dresden 

Dec.  23-May  15.    after  a  lengthy  discussion,  wherein  the  influence 

of  the  emperor  of  Russia  had  great  weight,  by  a  simple  re^ 

turn  to  the  diet  of  the  confederacy.    Prussia  herself  invited  the 

*  former  members  of  the  union  to  send  representatives  to  that 

body,  so  that  the 

1851.  Qerman  confederation  of  1815  wad  reestablished  in  its 
old  form. 

1851-    First  universal  industrial  exhibition  in  Lon- 
don. 

1851.  In  Paris,  coup  d'eta>t  of  Louis  Napoleon,  who  b»- 
Dec.  2.    came  president  of  the  republic  for  ten  years  (p.  531). 

1852,  May  8.    Treaty  of  London  (protocol)  signed  by  the  five 
great  power*  and  Sweden.    In  order  to  guarantee  tiie  in- 
tegrity of  the  Danish  monarchy,  a  successor  was  appointed  for  the 
crown  of  Denmark  and  for  the  duchies  of  Schleswig-llolstein,  withr 
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out  oonBnlting  the  estates  of  the  duchies.  The  female  line  next 
in  SQCoession  having  renounced  its  rights.  Christian  of  Sonderhur^ 
GWckshyrg  was  proclaimed  heir  of  the  childless  king  Frederic  WlL, 
for  the  entire  monarchy.  This  treaty  was  recognized  by  Hanover^ 
Saxony f  and  Wurtemberg,  but  not  by  uie  German  confederdion, 

1852,  Dec.  1.    Napoleon  IIL,  emperor  of  the  French  (1852- 

1870). 
1853-1856.    War  of  Ruasia  against  Turkey  and 

1854-1856.     War  of   the  western   powers  against 
BussicL    Crimean  War. 

Cauae  :  Resuscitation  of  the  old  Russian  plans  of  conquest  (Cathie 
rine  II.  p.  411)  against  Turkey  by  r^ichoku  /.  rhinking  an 
alliance  between  England  and  France  impossible,  and  believing  that 
he  had  made  sure  of  Austria  and  Prussia^  he  pressed  forward  with- 
out hesitation.  He  developed  his  views,  concealing  but  little,  to  the 
English  ambassador  in  St.  JPetersburg,  Seymour :  Servia^  Bosnia^  Bul^ 
gana^  and  the  principalities  of  the  Danube  should  become  independent 
states  under  Russian  protection.  Constantinople  should  be  occupied 
provisionallVf  by  Russian  troops;  the  prospect  of  the  acquisition  of 
Crete  and  Egypt  was  held  out  to  England.  In  spite  of  the  unfavor- 
able attitude  of  England,  the  emperor  pursued  his  plans.  Demand 
for  a  protectorate  over  all  Christians  of  the  GrecK  church  in  the 
Turkish  empire,  urged  in  an  overbearing  manner,  by  the  Russian  am- 
bassador prmce  Mentchikoff.  The  Forte  refused  to  listen  to  the  prop- 
osition.   Mentchikoff  left  Constantinople  with  threats  (May  21, 1853). 

1853,  A  united  French  and  English  fleet  was  placed  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Dardanelles,  afterwards  in  the  Bosphorus,  for  purposes 

of  observation.  80,000  Russians  crossed  the  Fruth  and  occupied  the 
principalities  of  the  Danube  (July).  Meeting  between  Nicholas  and  the 
emperor  of  Austria  and  the  king  of  Frussia  in  OlmiUz  (Sept.),  where 
however,  he  did  not  obtain  the  desired  alliance,  but  only  an  assuiv 
ance  of  neutrality  imder  certain  conditions.  The  Forte  declared  war 
upon  Russia  (Oct.).  Omer  Pacha  crossed  the  Danube  and  held  his 
eround  against  the  Russians  at  OUenitza  (Nov.  4).  The  Russian 
fleet  surprised  and  defeated  a  Turkish  squadron  at  Sinope^  Nov.  4. 
Upon  the  refusal  of  the  emperor  to  evacuate  the  principalities  of  the 
Danube, 

1854,  March  12.    Alliance  of  the  western  powers  with  Turkey,  and 
March  28.    declaration  of  war  by  England  and  France  upon  Rus- 
sia.   Paskevitch  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  Russian 

army  which  crossed  the  Danube,  but  besieged  Silistria  in  vain  (June). 
England  and  France  sent  troops  to  the  aid  of  Turkey,  which  concen- 
trated in  Gallipoli.  Alliance  between  Prussia  and  Austria;  these 
states  declared  the  passage  of  the  Balkans  by  the  Russians  an  act  of 
war,  and  soon  demanded  the  evacuation  of  the  principalities.  The 
emperor  Nicholas  ordered  the  evacuation  ''for  strategic  reasons'* 
(July).  With  the  consent  of  the  Forte  the  principalities  were  pro- 
vinonally  occupied  by  the  Anstrians. 
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A  second  French  and  English  fleet  (Napier)  appeared  in  the  Baltic, 
bnt  could  make  no  impression  upon  the  fortress  of  Kronstadt  and  cap- 
tured only  the  small  fortress  of  Bamammdf  upon  one  of  the  Aland 
Islands. 

At  the  southern  seat  of  war,  the  allies  landed  at  Varna,  <hi  the 
Black  Sea  (June).  Marshal  St.  Amaud  and  lord  Raglan  command- 
ers-in-chief. The  French  invasion  of  the  Dobrudsha  was  followed  by 
great  losses  through  sickness.  At  Varna  the  expedition  to  tlie 
Crimea  was  resolved  upon,  in  order  to  destroy  Sebaatopol  and  an- 
nihilate the  Russian  naval  power  in  the  Black  Sea.  The  French  and 
English  (50,000  men  together)  and  6,000  Turks  landed  at  Evpatoria^ 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  Crimea,  Sept.  14^  and  defeated  the  Kussians 
in  the 
1854,  Sept.  20.    Battle  of  the  Alma. 

Marshal  St.  Amaud  died  of  the  cholera.  The  command  of 
the  French  given  to  Canrobert.  After  the  English  had  established 
themselves  on  the  bay  of  Bcdaklava,  and  the  French  on  the  bay  of 
Kcaniesch,  the 

1854-1855.    Siege  of  Qebastopol 

Oct.  Nov.  began.  The  city  was  surrounded  by  new  fortresses  by 
Mentchikoff,  under  the  superintendence  of  Todeheriy  and  the 
harbor  closed  by  sunken  ships  of  war.  An  attack  of  the  adlies  upon 
Sebastapol  failed  (Oct.  17).  The  Russian  general  Liprandi  attacked 
the  English  at  Balaklava  (Oct.  25)  and  mflicted  a  severe  loss  upon 
them  (charge  of  the  Light  Brigade).  Atter  MerUchikoffhsd  received 
reinforcements,  he  attacked  the  allies  anew,  but  was  defeated  in  the 
bloody 

1854,  Xov.  5.    Battle  of  Inkermann. 

Slow  progress  of  the  siege  works  during  the  winter.  After 
the  emperor  of  Russia  had  rejected  the  conditions  of  peace  which 
were  supported  by  Prussia  and  Austria,  the  latter  power  joined  the 
alliance  of  the  western  powers  (Dec.  1854),  and  placed  a  consider- 
able force  upon  the  Russian  boundary  without,  however,  conmiencing 
actual  operations  of  war.  Prussia  persisted  in  her  neutral  attitude. 
Victor  Emmanuel  of  Sardinia  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  western 

g>wers  and  sent  15,000  men  under  La  Marmora  to  the  Crimea.    A 
ussian  attack  upon  Eupatoria  was  repulsed  by  the  Turks. 

1855,  March  2.    Death  of  Nicholas  /.     His  son 

1855-188L  Alexander  II.  (abolition  of  serfdom  1858- 
1863). 
Prince  Gortchakoff  reoeiyed  the  chief  command  in  Sebastopol.  After 
fruitless  negotiations  in  Vienna,  Austria  again  assumed  an  attitude 
of  waiting  and  withdrew  a  portion  of  the  troops  on  the  Russian  border. 
Enormous  losses  among  the  besiegers,  from  sickness  (Florence  Night- 
tngale).  Privations  and  daily  skirmishes.  At  the  request  of  CanrO' 
h&rt  the  conmmnd  of  the  French  forces  was  transferred  to  general 
Pelissier  (May  16).  A  general  storm  was  repulsed,  with  great  loss 
to  the  allies  (June  18).  Lord  Raglan  died  June  28,  and  Simpson  b&> 
came  commander-in-chief  of  the  English  army. 
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After  a  oontmiKiiis  bombardment  and  many  bloody  engagements 
1855.    Storm  of  the  Bffalakoff  tower  by  the  French,  and  of  the 
Sept.  8.    Redan  by  the  English,  who  were,  however,  soon  driven  out 

again  by  the  Russians. 
Sept.  11.    The  Russians,  by  means  of  a  pontoon  brid^,  withdrew  into 

the  northern  part  of  the  fortress.    Occupation  of  the  city  of 

Sebastopol  by  the  allies. 
Not,.  28.    In  Asia,  capture  of  the  fortress  of  Kara  by  the  Russians. 
At  the  congress  of  Paris  (FraruXj  England,  Russia^  Ttarkey,  Sar^ 

diniOf  Austria,  and  at  the  last  Prussia),  the 

1856>  March  30.    Pectce  of  Paris  was  agreed  upon. 

1.  Ruaaia  ceded  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  and  a  small  portion  of 
Bessarabia  on  the  left  bank  of  the  lower  Danube.  2.  Ruaaia  re- 
nounced the  one-sided  protectorate  over  the  Christians  in  Turkey 
(whose  elevation  to  equality  with  the  Mohammedan  population  was 
promised  by  the  Porte),  and  over  the  principalities  of  the  Danube, 
whose  relations  were  to  be  settled  later.  3.  Russia  restored  Kars, 
and  promised  not  to  establish  any  arsenals  upon  the  Black  Sea,  nor  to 
maintain  there  more  ships  than  the  Porte.  4.  The  western  powers 
restored  S^xutopol  to  Russia,  after  having  destroyed  the  docks,  the 
constructions  in  the  harbor,  and  the  fortmcations.  [5.  Adoption  of 
the  four  rules :  1.  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished.  2.  The 
neutral  flag  covers  an  enemy's  goods,  except  contraband  of  war.  3. 
Neutral  goods,  except  contraband  of  war,  not  liable  to  capture  under 
an  enemy's  fla«.  4.  Blockades,  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective.] 
1856-1857.  &spute  between  Uie  long  of  Prussia  and  Switzerland,  in 
consequence  of  a  hasty  suppression  of  a  royalistic  outbreak  in 
Neuch&tel  {Neuenhurg),  settled  by  the  release  of  the  royalistic  pris- 
oners bv  the  Swiss,  and  the  renunciation  of  Neuchdtel  by  the  Idnff  of 

1857-1860.    French  and  English  expedition  against  China. 

Cause  :  infractions  of  the  treaty  with  the  English  (of  1842^ 
by  the  Chinese  led  to  hostilities  in  Oct.,  1856,  between  the  Englisn 
and  the  Chinese  officials  of  Canton.  The  French  government,  vmich 
purposed  an  alteration  of  the  commercial  treaty  with  China,  joined  in 
supporting  the  English  demands. 

1857,  Dec.    Occupation  of  Canton  by  the  allies. 

1858.  Treaty  of  Tien-Tsin,  which  opened  to  European  trade  and  the 
June,    missionaries  entrance  to  the  interior  of  Cfhina,  and  allowed 

standing  embassies  to  be  established  in  the  capital,  Pekin. 

1859,  June.    Lifraction  of  the  treaty  of  TieU'Tsin.    The  English, 

French,  and  American  ambassadors,  who  were  on  their  way  to 
Pekin,  were  turned  back  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-Tio. 
The  attempt  of  the  English  and  French  to  force  their  passage 

failed;  an  attack  upon  the  forts,  undertaken  with  bit  few  troops,  was 

repulsed  with  great  loss. 

1860.  Landing  of  a  French  (general  MorUauhafi)  and  English  (gen- 
May,    eral  OmrU)  corps  at  Shana-hai;  storm  of  the  fortmed  camp, 

while  the  flotilla  of  the  allies  proceeded  up  the  Pep-ho. 
Negotiations  commenced  by  the  Chinese.    In  consequence  of  their 
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dubious  and  faithless  conduct  the  allies  made  a  newadYBnce,  defeated 

a  Tatar  army  of  25)000  men  in  the 

1860.    Battle  of  Palikao,  and  marched  upon  Pekin,    Destruction  of 

Sept.  21.  the  summer  palace  of  the  emperor  as  punishment  for  the 
cruel  mutilation  and  execution  oi  several  persons  whom  the 
Chinese  had  treacherously  captured.  In  afiEright  prince  Kong^ 
the  emperor's  brother,  concluded  the 

1860.  Peace  of  Pekin,  which  ratified  the  treaty  of  TYm-TVtn  and 
Oct.  24)  25.  imposed  upon  the  Chinese  the  payment  of  a  large  in- 
demnity. 
1857.  Illness  of  Frederic  William  lY.  The  prince  of  Prussia  a»- 
Oct.  sumed  the  vice-regency,  and  later  (Oct.  7, 1858)  the  regency 
as  provided  by  the  constitution  of  Prussia.  The  prince  re- 
gent replaced  the  mmistrv  of  Manteuffd  by  an  old  liberal  ministry 
(prince  of  HohemoUem,  Auenwald^  Schleinitz,  Bonin,  Bethmann-Holl- 
toeg,  and  afterwards  count  Schwerin). 

1859.    War  of  France  and  Sardinia  with  Austria, 

April-^uly.     An  Austrian  ultimatum  having  been  rejected,  field- 
marshal  Gyulay  crossed  the  Ttetno,  but  his  inactivity  gave 
the  French  time  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Fiedmontese. 
Napoleon  III.  assumed  the  chief  command. 
An  extensive  reconnoitring  expedition  of  Oyulay^s  led  to  the 

May  20.    Engagement  of  Montebello  ;  the  Austrians,  after  obsti- 
nate resistance,  driven  back.     GaribtUdi  and  his  volunteers  in- 
vaded  Lombardy.    The  allies  assuming  the  offensive,  Gyulay  retired 
across  the  Ticino  and  was  defeated  in  9ie 

Jane  4.    Battle  of  Magenta 

(Napoleon  IIL,  Canrdbert,  MacMdhon). 
Napoleon  III.  and  Victor  Emmanuel  entered  MUan,    The  em- 
peror Francis  Joseph  took  the  chief  command  in  person.    The 
Austrian  army  was  defeated  by  the  allies  in  the 

June  24.    Battle  of  Solferlno. 

The  emperor  Francis  Joseph  in  a  meeting  with  Napoleon  III. 

July  11,  in  Villafranca  was  induced  to  accept  preliminaries  of  peace 
(exchanged  July  8)  which  were  ratified  and  ccmpleted  in  the 

1859,  Nov.  10.    Peace  of  Zurich. 

1.  The  emperor  Francis  Joseph  ceded  Lombardy  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mantua  and  Peschiera)  to  Napoleon  III.,  who  surrendered 
it  to  Sardinia.  2.  Italy  was  to  form  a  confederation  (Staatehbund) 
under  the  honorary  presidencv  of  the  Pope.  3.  The  sovereigns  of 
Tuscany  and  Modena,  who  haa  been  expelled  in  April  and  July,  were 
to  be  reinstated;  the  revolted  leaations  (Bologna,  etc.]),  were  to  be 
given  back  to  the  Pope,  but  ^  without  forei^  mtervention.'* 
Despite  these  enactments  of  the  peace  of  Zurich 

1860.  Tuscany  J  Parma  Twhose  sovereifi;ns  had  likewise  been  expelled)^ 
Spring.    Modena,  and  the  papal  legations  were  united  with  the  mon* 

archy  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  who,  in  return,  was  obliged  to  suxw 
render  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France. 
Descent  of  Garibaldi  with  1,000  volunteers  (soon  4,000,  May  11) 
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npon  Sicily.  He  marched  npon  Palermo.  Bombardment  of  the  city 
by  the  Neapolitan  general  Lanza,  whereupon  the  city  capitulated  on 
condition  of  the  free  withdrawal  of  25,000  Neapolitan  troops  (June 
&).  Messina  evacuated  by  the  Neapolitans,  with  the  ezcention  of 
tne  citadel  (June  28).  Garibaldi  landed  on  the  mainland  (Aug. 
20\  Surrender  of  Reggioy  triumphal  progress  through  the  southern 
half  of  the  peninsula.  King  Francis  II,  left  his  capital,  Naples,  and 
retired  behind,  the  VciUumo  with  40,000  men,  retreating  to  the  for- 
tresses of  Oaeta  and  Capua  (Sept.).  Meanwhile  the  Piedmontese 
troops  under  Fond  and  Cialdini  had  entered  Umbria  and  the  Marches, 
where  the  desire  for  annexation  had  long  since  made  itself  manifest. 
The  French  general  Lamaricihv,  who  had  entered  the  papal  service, 
was  defeated  in  the 

1860.  Engagement  at  Castelfldardo  by  Cialdini  The  Papal 
Sept.  18.    States  (excepting  the  Patrimonitan  Petri)  were  annexed  by 

Victor  Emmanud'f  who  thereupon  invaded  the  Neapolitan  terri- 
tory (Oct.)  and  joined  Garibaldi.  The  Neapolitan  armv  retreated 
belund  the  GariglianOf  Capua  was  taken.  Francis  11.  and  his  troops 
retired  to  Gaeta, 

1860-1861.  8iege  of  Gaeta.  Francis  IL  capitulated  after  a  brave 
Nov.  12-Feb.  13.    defence  and  went  to  Kome. 

I86I1  March  17.    Victor  EmmaJiuel  kingr  of  Italy. 

With  the  exception  of  Venice  and  the  Patrimonium  Petri  the 
whole  peninsula  was  united  under  one  sceptre.  Death  of  CcnyoWf 
June  6, 1861.  New  expedition  of  Graribaldi,  with  volunteer  bands,  to 
liberate  Rome,  against  the  wishes  of  the  government.  He  was 
wounded  and  captured  at  il^promonte,  the  southern  point  of  Italy, 
Aug.  29, 1862.  Treaty  between  France  and  Italy  (Sept.  15, 1864), 
whereby  the  duration  of  the  French  occupation  of  Rome  was  limited 
to  two  years,  and  the  Italian  government  undertook  to  protect  the 
Patrimanium  Petri  against  any  foreign  invasion.  Florence  made  the 
capital  of  Italy. 

1861,  Jan  2.     Death  of  Frederic  WiUiam  IV     The  prince  regent 

mounted  the  throne  as 

1861-1888.    WilUam  I.,  king  of  Prussia. 

1861-1867.   MtedLcan  Expedition,  undertaken,  at  first,  by  jFWmm, 

EngUmdf  and  Spain  in  common. 
1861.    Treaty  of  Lonaon  between  these  three  powers.    The  purpose 
Oct.  31.    of  the  expedition  was  to  force  the  republic  of  Mexico  to 

fulfill  certain  treaty  obligations  towards  these  nations. 

1861,  Dec.-1862,  Jan.    Oiocnpation  of  La  Vera  Cruz  and  the  tisH  of 

San  Juan  d*Ulloa  by  the  allies. 

1862.  Treaty  of  La  Soledad  with  Juarez^  president  of  Mexico,  who 
Feb.  19.    promised  to  pay  the  indemnity  and  the  arrears  of  debt,  as 

required.  Juarez  did  not  fulfill  the  obligations  incurred,  and 
demandea  the  delivery  of  his  opponent,  Almonte^  who  had  come  to  the 
French  camp  from  Paris. 

England  and  Spain  withdrew  from  the  expedition.  Napoleon  III,^ 
acting  on  the  expectation  that  the  republic  of  the  United  States  c^ 
America  would  be  broken  up  by  the  war  between  the  North  and  the 
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Soath»  resolved  to  oieate  a  monarchy  in  Mexico.  Ma^fnifieent  plan  to 
check  the  spread  of  the  Anglo4jrerxnanic  race  by  this  expedition,  and 
indnce  a  regeneration  of  the  Ladn  race. 

1862.  An  attack  upon  Puebla  by  5,000  French  repulsed.    Retreat  to 
May.    Orizaba.    The  emperor  sent  26,000  men  as  reinforcements,  fol- 
lowed by  more  considerable  nombers,  to  Mexico.    After  a  long 
and  bloody  contest 

1863.  Puebla,  oravely  defended  by  Ortega,  was  captored  by  the 
May.    French  general  Forey,  who  entered  Mexico.     The  Irench 

called  an  assembly  of  notables,  composed  of  opponents  of 
Juarez,  caused  the  monarchy  to  be  proclaimed  by  this  body,  and  the 
imperial  crown  of  Mexico  to  be  offered  to  the  archduke  Maximilian, 
brother  of  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria.  This  young  and 
ambitious  prince,  gifted  with  excellent  abilities,  suffered  himself  to  be 
inveigled  by  Napmeon  III.  into  accepting  the  crown. 

1864.  June.    Arrival  of  Maximilian  in  Mexico.     Prolonged  contest 

with  the  repubUcan  armies.  The  new  monarchy  constantly  in 
financial  difficulties.  Impossibility  of  establishing  a  settled  state  of 
affairs  in  a  land  so  torn  with  party  feuds. 

Meanwhile  the  end  of  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States  had  com- 
pletely altered  the  political  relations.  The  decisive  demand  of  the 
United  States  government  that  the  French  troops  should  be  with- 
drawn from  Mexico,  put  a  sudden  end  to  the  magnificent  plans  of  the 
French  emperor.  He  submitted  at  once  to  the  request  of  the  United 
States. 

1867.  Withdrawal  of  the  French  troops  from  Mexico.  The  empeaor 
Spring.  Maximilian,  who  refused  to  leave  with  the  French,  contmued 
the  war  alone.  After  a  brave  resistance  he  was  surrounded  in 
Queretaro,  captured  by  treachery  (Lopez  f),  brought  to  trial  before  a 
court-martial  at  Juarea^  conunand,  and  shot  (June  19, 1867). 

In  Auatria,  in  spite  of  the  vehement  opposition  of  the  nobility  and 
the  clergy, 

1861.  Publication  of  a  new,  liberal  oonstitutlon  for  the  united 
Feb.  26.  monarchy  with  a  close  diet  for  the  Germano-Slavonic 
^  lands,  and  a  wider  diet  (only  projected,  however)  which  by  the 
participation  of  Hungarian  members  was  to  represent  the  united  mon- 
archy, with  the  exception  of  Venice,  for  which  the  introduction  of  a 
special  constitution  was  promised.  Resistance  to  the  February  consti- 
tution, not  only  by  the  Hungarians,  who  demanded  the  restoration  of 
their  separate  constitution  with  a  special  ministry,  but  also  by  the 
national  parties  of  the  other  non-Grermanic  peoples  of  the  empire. 

1861.  Coronation  of  the  kins  of  Prussia,  William  I.  in  Konigsberg; 
Oct.  18.  soon  after  there  broke  out  a  constitutional  conflict  in  conse- 
quence of  a  reorganization  of  the  army  which  the  government  had  carried 
out.  Dissolution  of  the  house  of  representatives  (March,  1862).  Res- 
i^ation  of  the  Schwerin  ministry.  Heydt  ministry.  The  opposi- 
tion majority  returned  from  the  new  elections  (May)  with  increased 
strength  (party  of  progress  (Fortschritt),  and  the  left  centre). 

Von  Bismarok  (Otto  Edward  Leopold,  prince  of  Bismarck-Schdn- 
kausen^  born  1815, 1848  member  of  the  united  Prussian  legislature^ 
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1851  member  of  the  diet  of  the  oonfederation  at  Frankfort,  after* 
wards  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  and  at  Paris)  became  president 
oi  the  ministry.  The  ministry  goyemed  without  the  passage  of  a 
money  bill.  [Especial  care  bestowed  upon  the  armyf  in  wnich,  accord- 
ing to  Bismarck,  the  hope  of  Prussia  and  Germany  rested  ("  Blood 
and  Iron  ")]. 

1862.  Revolution  In  Greeoe.    Kin^  Otto  (f  1867)  compelled  to 
leaye  the  country  by  an  insurrection.    Proyisional  goyemment. 

After  a  long  search  the  Greeks  found  in  G^eorge  of  Denmark  a  prince 
who  accepted  their  throne  (1863).  England  ceded  to  Greece  the 
Ionian  Islands  (p.  483). 

1863,  Jan.    Uprising  in  Poland  and  Lithuania  suppressed  in  the 
spring  of  1864. 

1863.    Congress  of  German  prlnoes  at  Frankfort  o.  M.,  under 
Aug.    the  presidency  of  Francis  Joseph,  emperor  of  Austria,  to  con- 
sider a  reorganization  of  Germany.    The  meeting  was  without 
result,  Prussia  refusing  to  take  any  part  in  the  deliberations. 
The  "  Eider^Danes  "  in  Copenhagen  haying  brought  about  the 
1863.    Inoorporation  of  8ohles^Krig  with  Denmark,  the  patience  of 
March  30.    the  diet  of  the  German  confederation,  so  well  preseryed 
in  face  of  the  encroachments  of  the  Danes  since  1852,  was  ex- 
hausted, and  an  immediate  ezeontion  of  the  decree  of  the 
confederation  was  decreed  (Oct.  1). 

1863,  Noy.  15.     Death  of  Frederic  VII.,  king  of  Denmark. 
According  to  the  London  Protocol  (p.  4d8),  Christian  IX.  sue- 

eeeded  for  the  entire  monarchy.  In  spite  of  tids  and  regardless  of 
his  father's  renunciation,  the  hereditary  prince  of  Augustenbnrg  pro- 
claimed himself  duke  of  Sehleswig^Holstein  as  Frederic  VIII, 

Yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  influential  party  of  the  Eider-Danes 
in  Copenhagen,  Cnristian  IX.  accepted  the  new  Danish  constitution 
whieh  incorporated  Schleswig  with  Denmark.  Great  excitement  in 
Germany.  Public  opinion  decidedly  fayored  the  complete  separation 
of  Schleswig-Holstein  from  Denmark,  and  demanded  of  the  (xerman 
confederation  at  least  a  preliminary  occupation  of  the  duchies.  On 
the  motion  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  howeyer,  who  were  bound  by  the 
London  Protocol,  the  confederation  undertook  nothing  but  the  execu- 
tion of  its  decree,  and  caused  Hanoverians  and  Saxons  (general  Hake) 
to  enter  the  duchies  of  HoUstan  and  Lauenburgy  which  belonged  to  the 
confederation.    Frederic  VIII,  proclaimed  diJce  throughout  Holstein. 

1864.  Feb.-Oct     War  of  Austria  and  Prussia  with 
Denmark. 

Cause:  Austria  and  Prussia  demanded  the  repeal  of  the  No- 
vemher  constitution  as  being  inconsiBtent  with  former  agreements. 
(Denmark  in  1852,  when  the  two  powers  handed  oyer  SdUesung-Hcl' 
stein  to  her,  had  promised  **  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  duchies,'' 
which  clearly  excluded  an  incorporation  of  Schleswig.)  Refusal  of 
Denmark.  Adyance  of  the  Austro-Pmssian  army  (Feb.  1,  field-mar- 
shal V,  Wrangd,  prince  Frederic  Charles ;  Austrian  general  v,  Gab^ 
lenz)  into  Schleswig,  (Holstein  continued  in  possession  of  the  troops  of 
the  confederation.)    The  Austrians  adyanced  upon  the  Danewerky 
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under  heavy  fighting;  the  P^ssians,  after  an  nnsnccessful  cannonade  at 
ilfuntrMf 6,  crossed  me  SchleivX  Amis,  The  Danish  commander  Dc 
Meza  surrendered  the  Danewerk  Feh.  5, 6.  He  was  replaced  by  gen- 
eral Oerlach.  The  Austrians  under  (?adi^z  undertook  to  clear  r^rth 
Schleswig  of  the  Danes.  (Brilliant  engagement  of  the  Austrian  ad- 
vance at  Oversee,  Feb.  6.)  The  Prussians  under  prince  Frederic 
Charles  undertook  the  difficult  operation  agunat  the  entrenohnients 
of  Dilppel,  which  had  been  transformed  to  a  veritable  fortress. 
1864.  Skirmishes  and  preliminary  operations  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Feb.  22-March  12.    siege  artillery. 

March  15- April  18.    Actual  siege  of  the  entrenchments  of  DUppeL 
April  18.    Brilliant  Btorming  of  Diippel  by  the  Prusaians.    Cap- 
ture of  all  the  entrenchments.    The  Danes  retreated  to  Alseriy 
evacuating  the  fortress  of  Fredericia,    A  part  of  Jutland  occu- 
pied by  the  allies,  as  a  ransom. 
May  12-June  26.    Tmoe,  and  meanwhile  peace  conference  at 
Ziondon. 
Prussia  and  Austria  seceded  from  the  London  Protocol.    As  no 
agreement  could  be  reached  either  in  renird  to  9,  personal  union  of  the 
duchies  with  the  crown  of  Denmark  (Beust  objecting  as  representa- 
tive of  the  confederation),  or  in  regard  to  the  division  of  Schleswig 
according  to  nationality,  the  war  broke  out  anew.    The  Prussians 
under  pnnce  Frederic  Charles  (who  had  received  the  chief  com- 
mand) accomplished  the 

June  28-29.    Pawiage  to  the  island  of  Alsen,  defeated  the  Danes 
at  all  points,  and  took  a  large  number  of  prisoners.    All  Jilt- 
land  occupied  by  the  allies. 

At  sea  a  Plnissian  squadron  under  Jachmam  had  fought  success- 
fully at  Jasmundy  March  17,  while  an  Austro-Frussian  fleet  under 
Tegethoff  had  won  a  victory  at  Heligoland,  and  after  the  truce  had 
captured  the  islands  off  Friesland.  Inese  misfortunes  induced  Chris- 
tian IX.  to  make  direct  applications  for  peace,  which  led  to  the 

1864,  Oct.  30.    Peace  of  Vienna. 

1.  The  king  of  Denmark  renounced  all  his  rights  to  the 
duchies  of  Schleswig,  HoUtetn^  and  Lauenbwg  in  favor  of  uie  emperor 
of  Austria  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  2.  He  aereed  to  recognize  what- 
ever disposition  the  monarchs  should  make  of  these  three  states. 

Upon  the  motion  of  the  two  great  powers,  the  execution  against 
Holstein  was  declared  by  the  confederation  to  be  completed;  the 
troops  of  the  confederation  (Hanoverians  and  Saxons)  evacuated  the 
country.  Prussia  and  Austrta  established  a  common  government  in  the 
city  ot  SchUswig. 

While  the  question  of  the  succession  was  zealously  discussed  in  the 
diet  of  the  confederation,  in  diplomatic  negotiations,  and  in  the  press, 
and  the  cause  of  the  hereditary  prince  was  antated  in  both  duchies, 
the  Austrian  and  Prussian  commissioners  became  involved  in  a 
wretched  conflict.  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  this,  the  final  decision 
in  regard  to  the  duchies  of  SMeswig  and  Holstein  was  postponed  and 
the 

1865.  Treaty  of  Gasteln  was  concluded  between  Prussia  and  Ans* 
Aug.  14i    tria. 
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1.  Both  powers  retained  the  Bovereigii^  of  both  dndiies,  in  com- 
mon ;  Austria  assnming  the  provisional  adnmustration  of  Holsteiuy 
Prussia  that  of  Schleswig. 

2.  Rendsburg  to  be  a  fortress  of  the  confederation,  Kid  a  harbor  of 
the  oonfederation  ;  the  use  of  this  harbor  was  to  be  in  common,  but 
Prussia  received  the  chief  command  there;  a  military  road,  a  tele- 
graph and  postal  line  through  Hclsiein  were  euaranteed  to  Prussia. 

3.  libe  emperor  of  Austria  surrendered  ajf  his  rights  to  the  duchy 
of  Lauenburg  to  the  king  of  Prussia  for  two  and  a  hsuf  million  riz  dol- 
lars. 

In  execution  of  this  treaty  Prussia  occupied  the  duchy  of  ScMesiaig 
(governor,  v,  MarUeuffeT)  and  Austria  the  auohy  of  Hclstein  ^governor, 
V.  GobUnz).  The  duchy  of  Lauenburg,  after  the  consent  of  me  estates 
had  been  obtained,  was  joined  in  personal  union  to  the  crown  of  Prus- 
sia. 

Deep  dissatisfaction  with  this  treaty  in  the  rest  of  Germany.  Be- 
tween the  two  great  powers  new  disputes  soon  broke  out.  Austria, 
being  deteiTnined  not  to  agree,  under  any  circumstances,  to  a  real  in- 
crease of  Prussian  power,  returned  to  the  attitude  of  the  confed- 
eration upon  this  pomt,  and  entered  into  agreement  with  the  middle 
States  of  Germany.  Prussia,  regarding  the  decision  of  the  German 
question  by  war  as  unavoidable,  entered  into  negotiations  with  Italy. 

1866.    The  Austro-Prussian  War.^ 

June  16-July  22.    The  war  proper  lasted  one  month  :  June  22  to 
(Aug.  23).    July  22. 

Allies  of  Prussia :  the  smaller  North  Oerman  sta^tes  and 
Italy. 

Allies  of  Austria:  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  Saxony,  Hdruh 
ver,  Baden,  the  two  Hesses, 

Cause  of  the  war :  the  desire  of  the  Grermaa  people  for  greater 
unity,  and  the  impossibility  of  reaching  a  re-organization  of  Germany 
with  a  strong  central  government  as  long  as  two  great  powers  con- 
fronted one  another  in  the  German  confederation,  one  having  a  pop- 
ulation largely  non-Germanic,  with  non-Germanic  interests. 

Special  cauee :  the  quarrel  about  the  future  of  the  North  Al- 
bingian  duchies.  Austria  wished  that  the  crown  prince  of  Augusten- 
burg  should  be  recognized  as  duke  of  ScMesung'Holstein,  and  join  the 
confederation  as  a  sovereign  prince.  Prussia  demanded  (note  of  Feb. 
22, 1865)  that  in  case  a  new  small  state,  Schleswig-Holstein,  was  cre- 
ated:  1.  its  whole  military  force  should  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  Prussian  'army  and  fleet,  and  its  postal  and  telegraph  systems  be 
onited  with  those  of  Prussia ;  2.  that  several  important  nulitazy  posts 
{Friedricluort,  Sonderburg,  etc.)  should  be  given  to  Prussia,  to  enable 
her  to  undertake  the  necessary  protection  of  the  new  state  against 
Denmark. 

B^ason  for  the  particmation  of  Italy  in  the  war:  the  favorable  op* 
portunity  of  acquiring  V  enice. 

1  Der  Ftidmg  von  1866  m  Deuttehiand   (by  the  Prtumn  General  Staff) 
and  OetUrreichs  Kampfim  Jahrt  1866  (by  the  Aiutrian  Gteneral  Stafi> 
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Anninff  of  the  three  powers,  eaxsh  claiming  to  be  driyen  to  that 
step  by  the  preparatioiis  of  its  opponent. 

The  chiei  command  of  the  Austrian  armies  in  Bohemia  and  3f(9- 
ravia  (northern  army)  given  to  general  Benedek  (240,000  men), 
who  made  his  headquarters  at  OlmUtz.  The  command  of  the  army 
in  Venice  (southern  army)  given  to  archdnke  Albert. 

Prussia  placed  five  armies  in  the  field  :  — 

1.  First  aixnymLusatia  (93,000)  under  prince  Frederic  Charles. 

2.  Second  (Silesian)  army  (115,000)  under  the  crown  prince, 
Frederic  VTiUiam. 

3.  The  army  of  the  Elbe  (46,000)  in  Thuringia  under  general 
Herwarth  von  Bittenfeld. 

4.  The  reserve  army  at  Berlin  under  general  v,  MiSbe  (24,000). 

5.  The  army  of  the  Main  not  formed  until  later,  at  fint  divided 
into  three  corro,  Vogd  v,  Falckenstein  at  Minden,  Manteuffd  at  Sohles- 
wig,  Beyer  at  Wetzlar  (in  all  48,000  men).  Commander-in-chief  of 
all  forces,  king  T77illiam  I. ;  cliief  of  tne  great  general  staff,  gen- 
eral V.  Moltke. 

The  mediation  of  Franoe,  England^  and  Russia,  proffered  at  Frank- 
fort, May  27,  28,  was  frustrated  by  the  demand  of  Austria  that  at 
any  peace  conference  which  might  oe  held  there  should  be  no  refer- 
ence to  an  alteration  of  boundaries. 

The  convocation  of  the  Holstein  assembly  of  estates  (June  2)  by 
the  Austrian  governor,  v.  Gdblenz,  led  to  an  open  rupture.  Prussia 
declared  that  the  treaty  of  Gastein  was  broken,  and  general  v.  Man- 
teuffel  entered  Holstein  (June  7)  ;  v.  GabUnz,  under  protest,  retreated 
to  Altona  with  the  Austrian  brigade,  and  thence  to  Hanoverian  terri- 
tonr. 

On  the  motion  of  Austria,  which  declared  the  peace  of  the  confed- 
eration broken  by  the  action  of  Prussia  in  Holst'Cm, 

1866.    The  diet  decreed  the  mobiUBation  of  the  whole  army  of 
June  14.    the  confederation,  with  exception  of  the  three  Prussian 

corps.  Secession  of  Prussia,  and  dissolution  of  the  German 

confederation. 

June  15.  Prussia  called  upon  Saxony,  Hanover,  and  Hesse  to  disre- 
gard the  resolve  of  the  confederacy,  to  replace  their  troops 
upon  a  peace  footing,  and  join  a  new  confederation  under  the  lead  of 
IVussia.  Upon  the  rejection  of  these  demands,  the  Prussians  in- 
vaded Hanover  and  Electoral  Hesse.  King  Oeorge  retreated  to 
the  south  ;  the  elector,  Frederic  WUliam,  was  carried  to  Stettin  a  pris- 
oner. The  Prussians  invaded  Saxony  (Herwarth)  ;  the  jSaxon  army, 
king,  and  government  retreating  to  Bohemia.  Dresden  occupied 
(June  18)  ;  all  Saxony,  excepting  Kdnigstein,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Prussians  (June  20). 

Prussia  resolved  upon  an  offensive  war.  The  occupation  of  Saxony 
opened  the  way  for  a  strategic  march  of  the  omw  of  (he  Elbe  and  the 
first  army  along  the  line  of  Bautzen^Dresden,  The  concentration  of 
the  Austrian  power  about  OlmUtz  threatened  the  province  of  Silesia, 
but  the  Austrian  army  not  being  completely  ready,  the  Prussians  de- 
termined to  forestall  the  enemy  by  an  invtuion  of  Bohemia, 
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A.  Principal  Boene  of  War  in  Bohemia. 

June  22-25.    Prussian  invaaion  of  Bohemia. 

June  26y  27.    Prussian  victories  (under  prince  Frederic  Carl  and  the 
croum  prince)  at  Huhnerwasser^  Nachod  (June  27)  ;  victory  of 
the  Austrians  at  Trautenan  (June  27). 
June  28.    Prince  Fred^  Charles  at  Munchengratm  forced  back  the 
Austrians  and  Saxons. 

Meantime  the  Silesian  army  defeated  v.  Gablentz  at  Soor  (June 
28),  and  the  crown  prince  occupied  TratUenau,  Prussian  victories  of 
Skalitz  (June  28,  'heavy  losses)  and  Gitschm  (June  29).  Capture  of 
Koniginhof, 

The  engagement  at  Schweinschddd  completed  the  purposed  ap- 
proach of  the  two  Prussian  armies  to  one  another.  They  were  pux" 
posdy  not  united,  but  kept  asunder  in  a  manner  <' which,  being 
without  danger  strategically  considered,  secured  great  tactical  ad- 
vantages."  Hitherto  Uie  chief  movements  of  both  armies  had  been 
directed  by  telegraph  from  Berlin. 

June  30.     King  William  I.  and  general  Von  Moltke,  chief  of  the 
general  staff,  left  Berlin  for  the  seat  of  war. 

On  cmly  2  it  was  decided  to  attack  the  Austrians  with  the  whole 
force  on  the  next  day,  they  being  stationed  behind  the  Bistritz  brook, 
with  the  fortress  of  KdniggrCUz  Bud  the  Elbe  in  their  rear. 
1866.  July  3.    Battle  of  Konigratz  or  Badowa. 

The  Jirst  Prussian  army,  united  with  that  of  the  Elbe  (king  William 
/.,  prince  Frederic  Charles,  v,  Hencarth),  had  a  severe  contest  with  the 
northern  army  of  Austria,  in  an  advantageous  position,  imder  Benedek; 
in  the  afternoon  the  second  (Silesian  army),  under  the  crown  prince, 
gained  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Austrians,  after  a  fatiguing  march, 
and  in  combination  with  the  first  army  secured  the  complete  vic- 
tory of  the  Prussians.  Pursuit  was  stopped  by  the  Elbe  and  by  the 
exhaustion  of  the  troops.     Retreat  of  the  Austrians  toward  OlmiUz, 

Francis  Joseph  appealed  to  the  mediation  of  France,  and  ceded 
Venetia  to  Napoleon  ill.,  but  the  truce  desired  by  France  was  re- 
jected by  Prussia  and  Italy,  Two  thirds  of  the  Austrian  southern 
army  was  transferred  to  the  northern  seat  of  war. 

Occupation  of  Prague  by  the  Prussians  (July  8),  of  Brunn  (July 
12).    March  of  the  main  Prussian  army  upon  Vienna. 

Benedek  advanced  to  the  defence  of  the  capital,  but  was  cut  off 
from  the  direct  way  by  the  rapid  advance  of  prmce  Frederic  Charles, 
and  forced  to  attempt  the  circuitous  route  by  way  of  the  Little  Carpa- 
thians.   A  Prussian  corps  invaded  Hungary. 

July  22.    The  engagement  of  Blvmenau  was  broken  off  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  conclusion  of  a  truce  for  five  days,  which 
was  converted  into 
July  26.     The  truce  of  Nikolsburg,  after  the  preliminaries  of 
peace  had  been  signed  under  French  mediation  (p.  510). 

B.  Western  Beat  of  War. 

The  entire  army  of  the  confederation  wsa  under  the  command  of 
prinee  Charles  of  Bavaria. 
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1866.     Victory  of  16,000  Hanoverians  over  8,000  Prumant  and 

June  27.  troops  of  Coburg-Ootha,  at  Langensalza  ;  the  junction  of 
the  Hanoverianfl  with  their  southern  allies  was,  however, 
prevented. 

Jane  29.    Capitulation  of  the  Hanoverians  at  Lagensalxa. 

July  4-14.  Victories  of  the  Prussians  at  Dermbach  (July  4),  and  in 
five  battles  on  the  Frankish  Saale,  over  the  south  German 
troops  (Hamrndbwrg,  Kissingeny  FriedrichshaUf  Hausen^  Wed- 
daschadi)  July  10,  thus  forcing  the  pajssage  of  the  river. 

July  14.  Engagement  at  Aaohaffenburg  ;  victory  over  the  united 
Hessian^  Auitriany  and  Darmstadt  troops.  Occupation  of  Franh" 
fort  (Julv  16)  and  Darmstadt  (July  17).  Occupation  of  WOrz- 
burg  and  Nuremberg. 

Aug.  2.    Truce. 

C.  Seat  of  War  in  Italy. 

1866.     Battle  of  Cnatozza  ;  victory  of  the  Austrians  (archduke 
June  24.    Albert)  over  the  Italians  (kmg  Victor  Emmanuel).    The 

Italian  army  retreated  across  the  Mmcio,  but  after  the  Aus- 
trian army  was  transferred,  in  large  part,  to  the  seat  of  war  in  the 
north,  the  Italians  again  advanced. 
July  20.  Naval  viotory  of  the  Austrians  {Tegetkoff)  at  Uma  over 

the  Italians  (^Persano). 

1866.    Peace  of  Prague 

Aug.  23.    between  Prussia  and  Austria. 

1.  The  emperor  of  Austria  recognized  the  dissolution  of  the 
German  confederation,  and  consented  to  a  reorganization  of  Germany 
toitkout  Austria,  and  agreed  to  the  annexations  contemplated  by  Prussia. 
A  special  condition  secured  Saxony  (as  a  member  of  the  new  north 
German  confederation)  from  an  alteration  of  her  boundary.  2.  Aus- 
tria transferred  to  Prussia  her  rights  in  Schlesmg-Holstein,  with  the 
reservation  that  the  northern  districts  of  Schleswig  should  be  reunited 
with  Denmark,  should  the  inhabitants  express  a  desire  for  such  re- 
union by  a  free  popular  vote  (rescinded,  1878).  3.  Austria  paid 
twenty  million  rix  dollars  (815,000,000)  for  the  costs  of  the  war. 
4.  At  the  request  of  Prussia  Venice  was  ceded  to  Italy. 

Schleswig-Holstein,  Hanover,  Electoral  Hesse,  Nassau,  and 
the  free  city  of  Frankfort  were  definitively  incorporated  with  Prussia, 
so  that  by  this  successful  war  the  extent  of  the  monarchy  was  in- 
creased from  111,000  square  miles  (over  nineteen  million  inhabitants) 
to  140,000  square  mUes  ^twenty-three  and  a  half  million  inhabitants). 

Peace  between  Prussia  and  WUrtemberg  (Aug.  13),  Baden  (Aug. 
17),  Bavaria  (Aug.  22),  Hesse  (Sept.  3),  Saxony  rOct.  21). 

The  propMDsed  cessions  of  territory  m  the  southern  states  were  in 
{She  mam  g^ven  up,  inasmuch  as  Napoleon  III.  showed  a  desire  for  a 
rectification  of  boundaries  as  regaroed  Grermany  ;  conclusion  of  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  between  Prussia  and  the  southern 
states.  Reciprocal  guarantee  of  territorial  integrity.  The  southern 
states  placea  their  entire  military  force  under  the  command  of  the 
king  of  Prussia  in  the  event  qf  war.  The  demand  of  Napoleon  HL 
rejected. 
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1866.  Peace  of  Vienaa 

Oct.  3.  between  Anetrla  and  Italy.  Austria  recoCTized  the  king- 
dom of  Italy,  with  which  Venloe  was  umte£  Prussia  hay- 
ing oondaded  an  alUance  with  the  North  German  states  in  Au^pist, 
1^6,  elections  for  a  North  Grerman  diet  were  prescribed  on  a  baas  of 
manhood  and  direct  sufErage. 

1867.  Fixat  diet  of  the  North  German  Confederation. 

Feb.  24.  After  a  short  discussion  the  diet  agreed  with  the  govern- 
ments upon  a  constitation  for  the  North  German  Confed- 
eration :  presidency  of  the  league  united  with  the  crown  of 
Prussia,  which  represented  the  confederation  in  its  international  re- 
lations, declared  war,  concluded  peace  and  treaties,  and  accredited 
ambassadors  in  its  name.  The  governments  were  represented  in  the 
oonncil  of  the  confederation  (nundesrath),  in  which  Prussia  had 
seventeen  votes,  and  the  other  twenty-one  members  twenty-six  votes 
altogether.  Imperial  diet  {Reichstag)  originating  from  direct  man- 
hood suffrage.  Centralized  military  system,  under  the  command  of  the 
king  of  Prussia.  Universal  compulsory  military  service.  United 
customs,  postal,, and  telegraph  service.  Count  Bismarck,  chancellor 
of  the  confederation. 

1867.  In  Austria  a  reorganization  of  the  state  in  a  liberal  sense 
was  undertaken,  in  consequence  of  the  unsuccessful  war.  The 
former  Sazon  minister,  von  Beust,  president  of  the  ministry,  after- 
wards (until  1871)  chancellor  of  the  empire.  Agreement  with 
Hungary.  Kestoration  of  the  Hungarian  constitution.  Solemn  corona- 
tion of  the  emperor  Prancis  Joseph  in  Pesth  as  king  of  Hungary. 
Beunion  of  the  dependent  lands  (Otxi/ia,  Transylvania)  with  Hun- 
gary. Establishment  of  a  liberal  constitution  in  that  part  of  the 
monarchy  this  side  of  the  Lekh  {CisleUhania).  (The  constitution  of 
1861,  p.  501,  was  suspended  in  1865.)    Germano-Slavonic  Reichstag. 

1867.    Lxixemburg  question. 

Napoleon  III.  wished  to  secretly  indemnify  the  French  nation 
for  the  increased  power  of  Prussia  by  a  new  annexation.  His  nego- 
tiations with  the  king  of  HoUand  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  me 
grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg  were  broken  off  in  consequence  of  the 
objection  of  Prussia,  whereupon  Napoleon  III.  demanded  tltat  the 
Prussian  garrison  of  Luxemburg  should  evacuate  the  fortress.  Un- 
der the  excitement  which  the  dispute  aroused  in  Germany  and  France, 
the  outbreak  of  war  seemed  unavoidable,  when  the 

1867.    Ziondon  Conference  (Italy  recognized  as  the  sixth  great 
May  7-11.    power)  succeeded  in  establishing  the  following  agree- 
ments :  1.  The  neutrality  of  the  grand  duchy  was  guaranteed 
by  the  great  powers  in  common,    2.  The  Prussian  garrison 
evacuated  Luxemburg^  and  the  fortifications  were  razed. 
1867.     Italian  volunteers,  with  the  tacit  favor  of  the  Italian  govem- 
8ept.-Nov.     ment,  made  an  attack  upon  the  papal  territory.     Napo- 
leon III.  declared  the  former  treaty  (p.  503^  broken,  and  sent 
assistance  to  the  Pope.    The  free  troops  were  defeated  at  MenUma. 
Borne  received  a  new  French  garrison. 
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1868,  ADril.    First  eustoius  parUament  in  Grermany. 

1868.  Outfareak  of  the  Spaxiish  Revolntion  in  badiz.  The  loyal- 
Sept.    ist  troops  under  Nwaliches  were  defeated  by  the  insurgent 

troops  under  Serrano  at  Aloolea.  Queen  Isabella  fled  to  Ftance ; 
the  whole  country  declared  in  favor  of  the  revolution.  Provisional 
government.  The  Bourbons  deposed  from  the  throne.  Summons  of 
a  constitutional  cortes.  The  majority  of  the  cortes  established,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  numerous  republican  members,  a  new 
constitutional  monarchy,  Serrano  provisional  regent.  After  many 
negotiations  with  foreign  princes,  conducted  by  Prim  (murdered 
1870),  without  result,  the  prince  of  HohenxoUem  (1870,  p.  613)  ac- 
cepted the  Spanish  crown.  After  his  withdrawal,  during  the  Franoo- 
Priissian  war,  the  duke  of  AostOy  the  second  son  of  VuAor  Emmanud, 
king  of  Italy,  was  elected  by  the  cortes,  and  ascended  the  throne  as 

1870-1873.    Amadaua  L,  kin^  of  Spain. 

1869.  In  France  general  election  for  the  corps  legislaHf;  for  the  first 
time  during  the  second  empire,  strong  manifestation  of  party 

spirit,  and  a  large  number  of  votes  cast.  The  departments,  espe- 
cially the  country  population,  gave  the  government  a  good  majority, 
though  weaker  than  formerly.  In  Paris  and  Lyons  victory  of  the 
ultra  radical  party,  and  election  of  candidates  opposed  to  the  govem* 
ment  and  the  dynasty, 

1869>  Nov.  16.  Formal  opening  of  the  Suez  GcLnal,  which 
was  completed  by  the  indomitable  perseverance  of  its  projec- 
tor, the  Frenchman,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps. 

1869,  Deo.  8.    Opening  of  the  Vatioan  Connoil.    FroclamatioB  of 

the  dogma  of  papal  infaUibUUy  July  18,  1870,  by  a  vote  of 
547  to  2.  Adjournment  of  the  counm,  Oct  20, 1870. 
Vacillating  and  indecisive  conduct  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  TIT, 
in  face  of  the  daily  increasing  dissatisfaction  in  the  country  with  the 
arbitrary  character  of  the  government,  which  was  no  longer  offset  bv 
any  brilliant  achievements  outside.  Dismissal  of  the  "^  vice  emperor 
Rouher  (July).  Formation  of  a  new  cabinet,  composed  of  similar  re- 
actionary elements  ;  then,  as  the  different  factions  of  the  opposition 
(Thiers,  OUiuierf  Favre,  Oambetta^  Rochefori)  grew  more  bold,  forma- 
tion of  the 

1870,  Jan.     Ministry  of  OUivler  from  the  ranks  of  the  moderate 

liberals.  Dismissal  of  the  prefect  of  the  Seine,  Hausmann, 
The  death  of  a  radical  journalist  at  the  hands  of  Pierre  Bonaparte,  a 
cousin  of  the  emperor  (self-defence  or  murder  ?),  produced  an  ex- 
traordinary excitement  in  Paris.  Riots.  Condemnation  and  imprison* 
ment  of  Rochefort,  in  consequence  of  his  incendiary  newspaper  arti- 
cles. New  riots.  Arrest  of  many  radicals.  Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte 
declared  not  guilty  by  the  court  in  Tours. 

ApriL  A  new  liberal  constitution,  introduced  by  the  govemmenty 
was  accepted  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  whereupon  a  vote  of 
confidence  was  demanded  from  the  people  by  a  ** plebiscite  "  (May), 
which  resulted,  thanks  to  the  application  of  well-known  methods,  in  a 
majority  of  more  than  seven  million  yeas  to  one  and  a  half  million 
nays,  the  latter  being  cast  in  Paris  and  the  larger  cities.    In  the 
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army  and  the  fleet  more  than  50,000  voted  *'  no.'*  In  view  of  this 
grave  dissatisfaction  in  the  army,  and  of  the  constant  agitation  of  the 
parties,  which  were  in  no  wise  quieted  hy  the  liberal  concessions  whicH 
had  been  made,  a  diversion,  to  oe  induced  b^  involving  the  conntnr  in 
foreign  disputes,  such  as  had  often  been  tried  in  France,  seemed  to 
be  the  best  means  of  extrication.  To  the  adoption  of  this  means  the 
emperor,  who  was  anxious  for  the  future  of  his  dynasty,  was  more 
and  more  strongly  urged  by  his  intimate  councillors  (the  enqtress, 
marshal  Lebceuf,  duke  of  Gramont,  minister  of  foreign  afi^drs). 

1870>  July  19-187L  March  3.    Franoo-Pnissian  War.* 

General  Cauaes  :  1.  The  idea  entertained  by  a  great  part  of  the 
French  nation,  and  kept  alive  by  historians,  poets,  and  the  daily 
press,  of  the  reconquest  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  (les  fronti^res 
natureUes*).  2.  The  French,  not  understanding  the  long  struggle 
of  the  German  nation  for  political  unity,  saw  in  the  consummation 
of  this  union  only  a  forcible  aggrandizement  of  Prussia,  and  in  the 
victory  of  the  latter  state  over  Austria  an  impermissible  encroach* 
ment  upon  their  own  military  fame. 

Special  cauaes :  1.  The  internal  troubles  of  the  government  of 
Napoleon  III.  (p.  512).  2.  The  rejection  of  the  **  compensation  "  de- 
manded, since  1866,  from  the  cabinet  of  Berlin,  for  the  growth  of 
Prussia  in  extent  and  population.  3.  News  of  the  approaching  in- 
troduction of  an  improved  weapon  for  the  north  German  infantry, 
which  threatened  to  put  in  question  the  superiority  of  the  French 
chassq>ot. 

Xmrn^dlate  oauae:  The  election  of  the  prince  of  HokenzoUem  to 
the  throne  of  Spain  (512),  which  was  represented  in  Paris  as  a  Prus- 
sian intrigue  endangering  the  safety  of  f^rance.     The  reauest  made 


by  the  French  ambassador  BenedetH  in  Ems  of  king  William  I.  in 

Serson,  that  he  should  forbid  the  prince  of  Hohenzollem  to  accept  the 
panish  crown,  was  refused.  After  the  voluntary  withdrawal  of  the 
prince,  the  French  government  looked  to  the  king  of  Prussia  for  a 
distinct  announcement  *^  that  he  would  never  againpermit  the  candi- 
dacy of  the  prince  for  the  Spanish  crown."  Eang  William  refused  to 
discuss  the  matter,  and  referred  Benedetti  to  the  reeular  method  of 
communication  through  the  ministry  at  Berlin.  This  and  the  tele- 
graphic announcement  of  the  proeeeoing  was  represented  by  the  duke 
of  (rramont  as  an  insult  to  France.  Tremendous  excitement  in  Paris, 
artificially  fermented  (cries  of  ^  ^  Berlin  I ").  In  the  corps  legislaH/ 
(July  15),  opposition  of  a  small  minority  (Thiers:  ** because  France 
IS  not  prepared  for  war  '*)  to  the  declaration  of  war,  which  the  imperial 
government  declared  was  forced  upon  them  by  Prussia  {"  La  France 
accepte  la  guerre  que  la  Pmsse  lui  offire  "). 

1  Der  d^uUck-fra/nz.  Krieg  1870-71,  edited  by  the  division  of  the  Fma« 
sian  Oeneiral  Staff  on  military  history.  Niemann,  Der/rane.  Feldatg  von 
1870-71,  2  vols.  An  English  rendering  of  the  French  view  of  the  war  wul  be 
found  in  Jerrold's  Life  of  Napoleon  flLy  vol.  iv. 

>  The  first  ose  of  this  idea,  which  can  be  established,  was  by  king  Charles 
r//.,1444.  ,  ^--^ 
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In  GremuuiT  quiet  bat  dedded  attitude  of  the  goyemment  and  the 
people.  WUUam  /.  on  his  return  to  Berlin  enthusiastically  received 
(July  15).  The  same  eveninf^  mobilization  of  the  north  German 
army  and  oonyention  of  the  Reichstag  ordered. 

July  19.    Delivery  of  the  French  declaration  of  war. 

Opening  of  the  north  German  Reichstag,  which  unanimously 
Toted  a  war  credit  (July  23). 

South  Germany  understood  that  the  French  attack,  although  ap- 
parently directed  against  Prussia  alone,  was  in  reality  an  attack  upon 
the  German  nation,  and  that  Napoleon's  purpose  was  the  conquest  of 
German  territory  and  the  estabUshment  of  a  new  confederation  of 
the  Rhine.  The  patriotic  attitude  of  Louis  II.  of  Bavaria,  who  on 
Jtdy  16  had  declared  that  the  case  of  war  contemplated  in  the  con- 
federation was  at  hand,  and  had  ordered  the  mobilization  of  the  Ba- 
varian army,  had  a  decisive  influence  upon  Wiirtemberg.  Patriotic 
attitude  of  Baden. 

The  French  cabinet,  which  had  counted  on  the  neuiralUy  of  south 
Germany,  at  the  least,  undeceived.  Hence  a  new  militajy  plan.  The 
gnuid  army  was  to  be  divided  into  three  groups,  the  two  former 
(250,000)  of  which  were  to  force  neutrality  upon  the  south  Germans, 
and  hasten  the  hoped-for  alliance  with  Austria  and  Italy,  This  should 
be  followed  by  an  attack  upon  the  north  German  army,  while  expedi- 
tions to  the  coasts  of  the  German  ocean  should  instigate  an  uprising 
in  Hanover  and  secure  the  assistance  of  Denmark.  In  reality  the 
strategic  advance  of  the  French  army  took  place  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Corps  under  marshal  MaoMahon,  at  Strasburg, 

2.  Corps  under  general  De  Failly  at  Bitsch, 

3.  Corps  under  Marshal  Baxaine  at  Metz,  * 

4.  Corps  under  general  Ladmlratilt  at  ThionuiUe  (Diederihofen), 
The  corps  of  marshal  Canrobert  at  Chalons,  of  general  F.  Donay 

at  Bel/ort,  and  the  Garde  under  general  Bonrbaki  at  Nancy  formed 
the  reserve  (320,000).  Commander-in-chief,  Napoleon  m. ;  chief 
of  the  general  staff,  marshal  Lebosuf. 

It  appearing  that  most  of  the  corps  were  not  in  readiness  for  war 
theplan  of  attack  was  exchanged  for  a  defensive  plan. 

The  Grerman  forces  moved  m  three  great  armies. 

I.  Army,  right  wing,  Steinmets  at  Coblentz  (60,000). 

IL  Army,  centre,  prince  Frederlo  Charles,  Mainz  (134,000, 
with  the  reserve  194,000). 

m.  Army,  left  wing,  crown  prince  Frederic  'William  at  Mann- 
heim (130,000). 

The  total  strength  of  the  north  German  army  750,000  (of  which 
198,000  were  Landwehr) ;  of  the  south  German  100,000.  Commander- 
in-chief,  king  "William  I. ;  chief  of  the  general  stail,  general  Von 
Moltke. 

The  strategic  movement  of  the  Grerman  armies  was  at  first  planned 
for  defense  simply,  but  as  the  enemy's  delay  gave  a  chance  for  an 
attack  an  advance  of  all  three  armies  towards  the  boundary,  from 
Trier  to  Landau,  began  in  the  latter  part  of  July.  Before  the  Ger- 
mans could  take  the  offensive  the  French  made  an 
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1870.    Attack  upon  Saarbriickeii.    The  repulse  of  a  single  bat- 

Aug.  2.  talion  by  thiee  divisions  was  represented  in  the  French  re- 
ports as  an  important  victory. 

Aug.  4.  Engagement  at  'Weisaenbnrg.  Maoltfahoii  after  a  most 
courageous  defense  defeated  in  the 

Aug.  6.  Battle  of  "Worth  (fieichshofen)  hj  the  army  of  the  crown 
prince^  which  was  numerically  greatly  his  superior. 

Aug.  6.    Oerman  victory  at  Spicheren  ^aarhrileken). 

In  consequence  of  these  defeats  the  French  army  commenced 
its  retreat  to  the  Moselle,  The  crown  prince  detached  a  corps  to 
besiege  Strashurg  and  other  Alsatian  fortresses,  and  advanced  upon 
Nancy  ;  the  I.  army  marched  upon  Metz  :  the  II.  army  upon  Pont  h 
Mousson,  with  the  intention  of  surroundmg  the  main  force  of  the 
French  about  Metz  and  cutting  them  off  from  Paris. 

To  prevent  this  Baaaine,  upon  whom  the  emperor  had  conferred 
the  chief  command,  resolved,  after  some  indecision,  to  retreat  upon 
Chalonsstar-Mame  and  join  there  the  remnants  of  MacMahon's  com- 
mand and  a  newly  formed  army.  To  prevent  such  juncture  the  ad- 
vance guard  of  the  I.  army  attacked  Bazaine  and  in  the 

Aug.  14.    Battle  of  Colombey-Nouilly  and  the 

Aug.  16.    Battle  of  Vlonville  (drawn  battle),  with  great  losses, 
prevented  the  retreat  of  the  French  to  Verdun, 
Upon  the  arrival  of  the  delayed  corps  of  the  I.  and  II.  army  on  the 
next  day,  the  French  were  again  attacked  in  their  excellently  chosen 
and  partially  strongly  fortified  positions.    In  the 

Aug.  18.    Battle  of  Qravelotte  and  St.  Privat  (Rezon- 
uUle)  the  Grermans  under  command  of  kine  William  I.  gained 
an  advantageous  position  after  eight  hours'  hot  fighting,  in  spite  of  the 
desperate  resistance  of  the  French. 

Aug.  19.    Retreat  of  the  French  under  the  guns  of  Metz. 

The  result  of  these  three  bloody  battles  near  Metz  was  to 
separate  the  French  force  into  two  parts,  and  to  surround  their  main 
army  in  and  about  a  fortress  which  was  not  provisioned  for  so  large 
a  body  of  troops. 

1870>  Aug.  19-Oct  27.    Siege  of  Metz. 

Aug.  14-Sept.  27.  Siege  of  Strasburg  by  general 
Von  Werder, 
After  the  battles  near  Metz,  advance  upon  ChdJUms,  MacMahon 
evacuated  Chfilons,  but  instead  of  retreating  to  Paris,  as  was  expected 
at  the  Gferman  headquarters,  he  attempted  to  reach  Metz  and  liberate 
Bazaine  by  a  circuitous  flank  march  to  the  northeast.  Napoleon  HL 
accompanied  the  army.  On  learning  of  this  manosuvre  the  Grermans 
made  a  detour  toward  the  right  (north). 

Bazaine's  attempt  to  break  through  tne  Grerman  lines  and  join  Mac- 
Mahon frustrated  by  the 
Aug.  31  and  Sept.  1.    Engagements  at  Noiaaeville. 

MacMahon  saw  the  impossibility  of  reaching  Metz,  and  con- 
centrated his  forces  at  Sedan.  The  Germans  (240,000)  far  outnum- 
bering the  French  (about  100,000)  decided  to  send  a  part  of  their 
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troops  oyer  the  Mense  and  surroimd  the  French  army.    This  was 
aocomplished  by  the 

Sept.  1.    Battle  of  fi^edan. 

MacMahon^  wounded  in  the  morning,  gave  np  the  command  to 
Ducrat,  who  afterwards  transferred  it  to  the  older  general  Wimpffen. 
The  yiotorious  advance  of  the  Germans  on  all  sides  was  not  checked 
by  the  brilliant  charges  of  the  French  cavalry.  At  three  o'clock  the 
Inrench  army  was  surrounded.  Napoleon  m.  delivered  his  sword 
to  William  I.  and  acknowledged  hunself  a  prisoner.  Negotiations 
between  Von  Moltke  and  Wimpffen^  and  between  Napoleon  III,  and 
Bismarck.    The  following  forenoon  the 

1870f  Sept.  2.    Capitulation  of  Sedan 

was  si^ed. 

The  entire  French  army  prisoners  of  war  :  39  generals,  2,300  offi- 
cers, 83,000  men,  20,000  havine  been  captured  during  the  battle 
(3,000  escaped  to  Belgium).  Napoleon  111.  conducted  to  WUhelmS' 
kdhe. 

In  Paris  the  news  of  the  first  defeats,  which  had  been  long  con- 
eealed,  produced  great  excitement  and  the  fall  of  the  ministry  of 
Ollivier  (Aug.  10).  Montauban-Palikao,  the  minister  of  war,  formed 
a  new  ministry  composed  of  ultr^Bonapartists.  Falsification  of  war 
news.  Paris  m  a  state  of  siege.  The  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  ca- 
pitulation of  Sedan  caused  the 

1870.     Fall  of  the  Empire  and  Proclamation  of  the 
Sept.  4.     (third)  Bepublio. 

Flieht  of  the  empress  Eugenie  to  England.  Provisional  gov- 
ernment of  the  "  National  defense."  Troohu  (president  and  govern 
nor  of  Paris),  Favre  (foreign  aibirs),  Gambetta  f  interior),  Creniieux 
^justice),  Simon  (religion  and  education),  Lejlo  (war),  Fourichon 
(navy). 
Sept.  4-16.    March  of  the  €rerman  armies  upon  Paris. 

Defenses  of  Paris :  continuous  line  of  bastions  and  trenches,  sur- 
rounding the  suburbs  ;  around  this  on  the  inside  a  belt  railroad  ;  six- 
teen detached  forts^  two  of  which,  Mont  Valerien  in  the  west  and  St, 
Denis  in  the  north,  were  actual  fortresses,  all  connected  by  continu- 
ous entrenchments  and  liberally  provided  with  heavy  artillery  and 
military  stores.  Including  the  sailors  and  garrison,  about  72,000 
veterans  ;  with  the  mobilized  guards  from  the  provinces,  the  guard 
mobile  and  national  guard  of  Paris,  over  300,000  men.  Extensive 
accumulation  of  provisions. 

The  negotiations  between  Bismarck  and  Favre  leading  to  no  result 
(refusal  of  any  cession  of  territory),  the  great  city  was  invested  by 
the  IV.^  army  on  the  north  and  eaist,  by  the  III.  army  on  the  S.  and 
W.    Headquarters  at  Versailles. 

1870>  Sept  19^1871,  Jan.  28.    Sieere  of  Paris. 

After  the  capitulation  of  Sedan  the  whole  war  was  a  struggle 
for  Paris.    Excepting  the  conquest  of  Alsace  and  German  Lorrainei 

1  The  lY.  army  was  formed,  after  Gravelotte,  from  corps  of  the  I.  and  II. 
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which  Germany  had  regarded  as  the  prize  of  victory,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  all  the  military  operations  of  the  Grermans  had 
the  object  of  preserving  the  positions  and  the  lines  of  connection  of 
the  armies  about  Paris,  and  of  preventing  any  attempt  to  raise  the 
siege  ;  the  raising  of  the  siege  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  object  of  all 
the  French  operations. 

1870.  In  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  garrison 
Sept.  20.    from  Rome,  capture  of  that  city  by  the  Italian  army 

and  abolition  of  tiie  secular  power  of  the  Pope. 
Sept.  23.    Capture  of  Toul. 
Sept.  27.    Capitulation  of  Btraaburg. 

The  delegation  of  the  French  government  in  Tours,  since  OeL 
9,  under  the  dictatorsblp  of  Gambetta,  who  had  left  Paris  in  a  bal- 
loon, formed  tioo  armies  for  the  relief  of  Paris  :  a,  army  of  the  Loire 
(not  30,000);  b.  northern  army.  The  former  defeated  by  the  Ba- 
varian general  Von  der  Tann  in  tiie 

1870,  Oct.  10.    Engagement  at  Artenay.    Occupation  of  Orleans. 

While  Oambetta  with  the  greatest  energy  was  strengthening  and 
arming  forces  for  relief,  Bazaine,  who,  as  leader  of  the  largest  regu- 
lar army  in  France,  had  thought  to  play  a  political  r61e,  hy  means 
of  negotiations,  was  forced,  after  several  unsuccessful  sortieB,  to  the 

1870,  Oct  27.    Capltolation  of  BCetx. 

(3  marshals,  6,000  officers,  187,000  men,  622  field  artiUery, 
876  fortress  cannon).  A  part  of  the  besieging  army  was  sent 
to  reinforce  the  armies  before  Paris ;  a  part  was  dispatehed 
under  Manteuffd  against  the  French  army  of  the  north ;  the 
largest  part,  under  prince  Frederic  Charles^  was  sent  against 
the  army  of  the  Loire. 

Nov.  28.    Defeat  of  the  army  of  the  Loire  at  Beaime  la  Rolando 

Sy  prince  Frederic  Vharles),  whereby  the  purpose  of  the 
■ench  commander  to  force  his  passage  to  rans  was  frus- 
trated. 

Nov.  27.  Defeat  of  the  army  of  the  north  at  Amiens  by  Mark' 
teuffd. 

Not.  30.  At  Paris,  sortie  under  Trochn  and  Dnorot,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  intended  advance  of  the  Loire  army.  Storm  and 
capture  of  Champigny  and  Brie.  Successful  defense  of  Ft2- 
Uers  and  Coeuilv  bv  W  ilrtomberg  troops.  Further  French  ad- 
vance was  checked,  but  thev  kept  Brts.  After  great  losses  in 
the  fight  and  through  cold  the  French  troops  returned  to 
Paris  (Dec.  3). 

Dec  2-4.    Battle  of  Orleans, 

the  name  ffiven  to  a  number  of  engagements  in  which  the 
Germans  c^feated  ^e  army  of  the  Loire,  with  the  following 
results :  1.  Capture  of  the  sbtmg  French  entrenchments  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Loire,  and  re-occupation  of  Orleans.  2.  Sep- 
aration of  the  army  of  the  Loire  into  two  parts,  ilight  of  the 
delegation  of  the  government  to  Bordeaux  (Dec.  9\ 
The  ur^r  part  of  the  Loire  army  driven  behina  Venddme ; 
FMenc  Charles^  at  Orleans,  coveied  the  besieging  armies  be- 
fore Paris  from  the  south. 
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Dec.  27.    Opening  of  the  bombardment  of  the  forts  of  Paris,  after 
the  transportation  of  heavy  artillery  and  mnnitionB  had  been 
accomplished  with  the  greatest  difficulty.    Bombardment  of 
the  city,  Jon.  8, 1871. 
1871,  Jan.  12.    BatUe  of  Le  Mans. 

Defeat  of  CJianzy  by  Frederic  Charles.     The  French  army  al- 
most annihilated. 
Jan.  6-12.     Sortie  frdm  Paris  against  Meudon  and  Clamart,  and  one 
against  Le  Bourget  repulsed. 
In  the  south,  Baurbaki  with  150,000  men  forced  von  Werder,  who 
was  besieging  Belf ort,  without  giving  up  the  siege,  to  take  up  a  favor- 
able position  along  the  LUaine  by  a  masterly  retreat.    In  the  three 
days 
Jan.  15-17.    Battle  of  Belfort, 

Von  Werder  successfully  defended  his  position,  and  forced 
Bourbaki  to  retreat. 

Jan.  18.  Renewal  of  the  title  and  office  of  Gterman 
Etanperor  in  the  pialace  of  Louis  XIV.  at  Versailles,  all  the 
sovereign  princes  and  the  three  free  cities  having  offered  the 
crown  to  long  William  I. 

Jan.  19.  Last  g^reat  sortie  from  Paris,  with  100,000  men,  under 
TrochUf  repulsed  after  severe  fighthig.    On  the  same  day, 

Jan.  19.    Battle  of  St.  Qnentin, 

in  which  general  Von  GiSben  completely  defeated  and  scattered 
the  French  army  of  the  north,  in  the  south  Manteuffel  forced 
the  French  to  take  ref  u^  in  the  neutral  territory  of  Switzer- 
land, where  they  were  disarmed. 

1871,  Jan.  28.    Capitulation  of  Paris  by  the 

convention  of  Versailles  :  1.  surrender  of  all  the  forts 
with  munitions  of  war,  disarmament  of  the  city  wall ;  2.  all  French 
iMxere  in  Pftris  considered  as  prisoners  of  war,  with  exceptibn  of 
12,000  men,  which,  with  the  national  guards  preserved  order;  the 
French  officials  to  provision  the  city  ;  3.  the  city  of  Paris  paid  200 
million  francs  ;  4.  truce  (excepting  the  departments  of  Doube,  Jttra^ 
and  Cote  d^or)  for  three  weeks,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  a  free  elec- 
tion for  a  national  assembly,  which  was  to  meet  in  Bordeaux,  and  de- 
cide between  peace  and  war. 

Oambetta's  resistance  to  this  agreement  was  soon  broken  ;  his 
resignation  (Feb.  6^.  Elections  thzwighont  France  (Feb.  8).  The 
national  assembly  formed  in  Bordeaux  (Feb.  12).  Truce  prolonged 
to  24th  Feb.,  and  afterwards  to  March  3.  ThiesB,  elected  head  of 
the  executive  department,  conducted  the  negotiations  with  Bismarck 
which  resulted  in  the 

Feb.  26.    Preliminaries  of  peajoe  at  Versailles. 

1.  France  ceded  to  the  German  Empire  :  Alsaoe  (except 
Belfort  and  territory)  and  Oerman  Lorraine,  with  Metz  and  Die- 
denhofen  (ThumvUle),  in  all  4,700  square  miles,  with  one  and  a  half 
nullion  innabitants  ;  2.  France  agreed  to  pay  five  milliards  of  francs 
for  indemnification  in  three  yea»|  which  were  secured  by  an  oocupa- 
tim  of  French  territory. 
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Maroh  1.  Entrance  of  30,000  Gennaii  troops  into  FiRTiiB  (addi- 
tional article),  and  temporary  oocapation  of  a  amall  part  of  the  dtj  ; 
evacuated  again  on  March  3d.  The  preliminaries  of  peace  were  nm- 
fiedy  and  the  details  settled  in  the  dennitiire 

187L  May  10.    Peaoe  of  Frankfort  on  Main« 

The  results  of  the  war  were  :  1.  destruction  of  the  military 
power  of  France  ;  2.  acquisition  of  a  secure  military  boundary  for 
Uermany  on  the  west ;  3.  the  realization  of  the  political  unity  of  the 
German  nation. 

March  21^une  15.    First  imperial  Parliament 

of  the  new  German  federal  state  (Byndestaat),  which  on  April 
14  almost  unanimously  adopted  the  following  constitution  for  the  em- 
pire :  preeidenoy  hereditarily  connected  with  the  crown  of  Prussia^ 
whose  king  bore  the  title  of  Oerman  emperor,  and 'represented  the 
empire  in  international  relations,  declared  war  and  peace  (with  the 
consent  of  the  Bundesrath),  oonduded  alliances,  and  had  the  chief 
command  of  the  army  and  navy.  The  representatives  of  the  25  gov- 
ernments formed  the  federal  coonoil  {Bundesrath)  under  the  pres- 
idency of  the  chanoellor  of  the  empire  (the  first :  prince  Bis- 
marck). (In  all,  58  votes :  Prussia  17,  Bavaria  6,  Saxony  and  Wiir- 
temberg  each  4»  Baden  and  Hesse  each  3^  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and 
Brunswick  each  2,  the  rest  each  1.)  The  representatives  of  the  people 
formed  the  imperial  parliament  (Reichstag),  consisting  of  382  mem- 
bers, chosen  by  direct  manhood  suffrage.  Centralized  military  sys- 
tem ;  universfd  compulsory  service  (3  years  in  stranding  army,  4  years 
in  reserve,  5  years  m  the  Landwehr),  uniform  postal  and  telegraph 
service,  uniform  system  of  coinage,  weights  and  measures. 

The  new  German  empire  comprised  216,770  sq.  miles,  and  more 
than  41,000,000  inhabitants. 

1871^  July  1.  Rome  became  seat  of  the  government  and  capital  of 
Italy,  now  completely  united  under  the  sceptre  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel (guarantee  for  the  Pope). 

Sept.  Opening  of  the  Mt.  Cenis  tunnel  across  the  Alps  (begun 
1859  ;  7.6  mUes  long). 

1872,  June  29.  New  agretmoA  between  Germany  and  France, 
which  fixed  the  payment  of  the  fourth  milliard  for  March  1, 

1874  ;  the  fifth,  March  1, 1875  ;  and  permitted  the  substitution  of  a 
financial  security  for  this  last  milliarc^  for  the  occupation  of  Frepch 
territory. 

1873,  Jan.  9.    Death  of  Ncmdtan  IIL  in  Chiselhurst  (England). 
Feb.    Amadeus  I,  resigned  the  Spanish  crown.    Spain  a  republic. 

Anarchy.  Civil  war  ajg^ainst  the  Federalists  in  Cartagena  (cap- 
tured 1874),  and  agamst  £km  Carlos  in  the  north. 
July-Sept.    The  German  troops,  after  an  anticipation  of  the  indem- 
mty,  leave  the  French  territory. 
In  Italy,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Prussia,  struggle  between  the  state 
and  the  Roman  catholic  hierarchy.    In  Italy,  dissolution  of  all  mon- 
asteries in  Rome  and  the  former  papal  states  (May,  1873).  In  Swlt- 
serland,  complete  rupture  with  tiie  Roman  chair  and  establishment 
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of  »  catholic  clergy  elected  by  the  people.  In  PxruMia,  in  oonse- 
quence  of  the  May  lawv  (afterwards  extended) ,  which  the  catholic 
clergy  oj>enly  resisted,  numerous  arrests  and  removals  of  ecclesias- 
tics.   This  contest  led  to  the 

1874.  Introduction  of  compnlsory  oivil  marriage  and  the  civil 
Oct.  1.    registration  of  births  and  deaths,  which  afterwards  became 

an  imperial  law  (Jan.  1, 1876). 
Oct    International  Postal  Congreas  in  Bern. 

The  regulations  agreed  upon  went  into  force  July  1,  1875 

(for  France,  Jan.  1, 1876). 
Dec.  2£^^1.    Military  " pronunctamierUoa  "  for  Alfonso,  prince  of  As" 

turia,  son  of  queen  Isabella,  led  to  the 

1875,  Jan.    ReatoratioAof  monarchy  in  Spain. 
1875-1885.     Alfonso  XII.,  king  of  Spain.     In  the  north,  in  spite 

of  some  successes  of  the  royal  troops,  tbe  civil  war  continued 
against  Don  Carlos,  whom  the  new  king  declared  to  be  an 
usurper. 

1875.  Kevolt  against  Turkish  government  in  Herxegovina,  sup- 
July,    ported  bv  Montenegro  and  Bervia. 

March.  End  of  the  civil  war  in  Spain.  Don  Carlos  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  country,  and  went  to  England. 

May.  The  Turks  proved  unable  to  suppress  the  revolt  in  HerzegO' 
vina.  Murder  of  the  German  and  French  consuls  in  Salonica. 
The  three  northern  great  powers  invited  the  other  three  to 
join  in  making  a  common  representation  to  the  Porte  (memo- 
randum of  Berlin).  Great  Britain  refused  to  join.  Before  the 
memorandum  could  be  presented  a        * 

May  29.  Palace  Revolution  occurred  in  Constantinople.  Deposi- 
tion of  the  Sultan  Abdul-Asis,  who  died  shortly  afterwards. 
Murad  V.  succeeded. 

1876)  July.  Bervia  (prince  Milan)  and  Montenegro  (prince 
Nikita)  declared  war  upon  the  Porte. 

A  revolt  which  had  broken  out  in  Bulgaria  bloodily  suppressed  by 
the  Turks.  The  Turkish  troops  and  the  Turkish  militia  exercised 
shameful  cruelties,  which  produced  the  irreatest  indiiniation  throuirb- 
out  E<m>pe,  particularly  L  Rusaia,  the^by  eiving  ^RuMuaii  glr- 
emment  a  welcome  excuse  to  proclaim  itself  the  protector  of  the 
oppressed  Christians,  and  especially  of  the  Slavonic  population  in 
Turkey.    Military  preparations  in  Kussia. 

Meanwhile  the  war  was  waged  unsuccessfully  by  Servia,  in  spite  of 
the  open  Russian  assistance,  and  the  presence  of  Russian  volunteers 
in  the  Servian  army,  which  obtained  a  Russian  commander  in  Taher- 
najeff,  while  the  Montenegrins  were  several  times  victorious. 

1876.  New,  bloodless  palace  revolution  in  Constantinople.  Murad 
Aug.    v.,  who  suffered  from  an  incurable  mental  disorder,  deposed. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Abdul  Hamid  II.  The 
Turkish  army  crossed  the  Servian  frontier,  and  was  prevented  from 
marching  further  only  by  an  ultimatum  of  the  Russian  government. 
The  Porte  agreed  to  a  truce  for  two  months  at  first,  and  afterward 
for  six  months. 
Russia  being  unable  to  induce  any  other  power  to  join  her  in  an 
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armed  interference  with  Turkey,  and  being  herself  unprepared  for 
war  and  hindered  by  the  winter  season,  diplomatic  negotiations  were 
prolonged.     Finally  a  conference  of  ambassadors  of  all  the  great 

fowers  was  arranged  to  meet  in  Constantinople. 
)ec.  24.    Meeting  of  the  conferenoe.     Promulgation  of  a  conatita- 
tion  for  the  whole  Ottoman  empire,  which  ^ve  the  Christians 
equal  rights  with  Mnhammedans  and  which  the  Forte  hoped  would 
make  unnecessary  any  special  provisions  in  favor  of  his  Christian  sub> 
jects,  to  be  guaranteed  Dy  the  powers. 

1877.  The  guarantees  which  were  still  demanded  by  the  conference 
in  spite  of  the  Turkish  constitution,  but  which  had  been  grad- 
ually reduced  in  extent,  were  rejected  by  the  Porte,  after  consulta^ 
tion  with  an  imperial  council  summoned  for  the  occasion.  The  am- 
bassadors of  all  the  great  powers  left  Constantinople. 

Peace  concluded  between  the  Porte  and  Servia  on  the  basis  of  the 
statva  quo  ante  heUum.    Montenegro  continued  in  arms. 

After  further  negotiations  with  the  European  powers,  which  had  no 
result,  and  after  completion  of  its  preparations,  the  Russian  govern- 
ment concluded  to  take  up  arms  alone  against  Turkey,  making  a 
formal  declaration  that  it  had  no  conquests  in  view. 

1877>  April-1878.  March.    Turoo-Russiaii  War. 

A.  Beat  of  "war  In  Europe  :  A  Russian  army  under  the 
grand  duke  Nicholas  crossed  the  Pruth,  an  understandingwithKoume« 
ua  having  been  previously  reached,  and  advanced  to  the  Danube, 
which  was  first  crossed  June  22  by  a  corps  under  Zimmermann,  which 
occupied  the  Dobrudsha  -  the  main  army,  which  Alexander  II.  had 
meanwhile  joined,  forced  the 

1877.  Paasage  of  the  Danube  at  Shiatova. 
June  27.  A  flying  corps  under  Gurko  crossed  the  Balkan  by  an  un- 
guarded pass,  and  drove  the  Turkish  garrison  from  the  impor- 
tant Shipka  Pass,  by  an  attack  from  the  south  (July  17-19),  wnile 
one  division  of  the  main  army,  under  the  crown  prince,  fronted  east 
and  by  hard  fighting,  prolonged  for  months  about  the  rivers  Jantra 
and  Zom,  held  m  check  the  l^irkish  army  xmder  Abdul  Kerim  (after- 
wards under  Mehemed  Alij  and  finally  under  Suteman), 

The  otiier  division  of  the  Russian  aimv  captured  Nicapdis  (July 
16),  bat  suffered  repeated  repulses  with  heavy  loss  before  Plevna 
(S.  W.  from  Nicopolis),  where  Osman  Pasha  heuA.  coUected  Turkish 
troops  and  thrown  up  strong  fortifications  (July  20  and  30),  and  was 
forced  to  wait  for  remforcements. 

Meantime  Suleiman  Pasha  attempted  in  vain  to  storm  the  BMpka 
Pass  from  the  south  with  superior  numbers  (Aug.  23,  Sept.  17).  He 
was  now  appointed  commander  of  the  Turkish  army  in  the  eiast  on 
the  £om,  where  his  troops  had  been  sadly  missed. 

Arrival  of  Roumanian  troops  and  Russian  reinforcements  before 
Plevna,  After  the  failure  of  an  attempted  storm  (Sept.  7-12),  a  reg- 
ular siege  was  undertaken  (gen.  Totleben),  and 

Deo.  10.    Plevna  captured.   Osman  PashOy  with  44,000  men,  obliged 
to  surrender  alter  a  futile  attempt  to  break  through  the  Rus- 
sian lines.    Return  of  the  Roumanians  to  their  country,  of  Alexander 
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//.  to  SL  PeUrshwg,    Bervia  (Dec.  14)  declared  war  upon  the  Porte 
anew. 

Dec-Jan.  A  Rnssian  division  under  Gurko  crossed  the  western  Bal- 
kans and  occupied  Sophia  '  a  second  under  Radetzki  and  Sko^ 
&eZe/f  poured  through  the  Shipka  Pass.  Botih  divisions,  in  conjunction 
with  the  portions  of  the  eastern  army  which  had  also  crossed  the 
Balkans,  advanced  by  way  of  PhUippopolis  (victory  of  Gurko  over 
remnants  of  tib«  Turkish  army,  Jan.  16  and  17, 1878)  and  Adrianaple 
(occupied  Jan.  20),  close  upon  Constantinople. 

B.  Seat  of  war  in  Asia  (Russian  commander-in-chief  grand 
duke  Michael),  While  the  operations  of  a  Russian  division  against 
Batoum,  as  well  as  an  expedition  of  the  Turkish  fleet  to  the  Caucas- 
ian coasts,  were  without  result,  the  main  column  of  the  Russian  army 
(Loris-Melikoff)  forced  its  way  to  KarSf  which  it  invested  (May, 
1877).  Two  other  divisions  occupied  Ardaghan  and  Bajasid,  ^  The 
reverses  suffered  from  MukhJtar  PashOj  who  advanced  to  tiie  relief  of 
Kars  from  Erzeroum  (June),  compelled  the  Russians  to  retreat  across 
the  frontier,  abandoning  almost  aU  their  conquests. 

In  October  the  Russians  advanced  again,  and  after  the 

1877.  Storm  of  Kara 

Nov.  8.    pushed  on  victoriously  to  Erzeroum. 

The  success  of  the  Russian  arms  created  lively  apprehensions 
in  the  west,  particularly  in  Enaland,  to  whom  Turbsy  appealed  for 
mediation.  Angry  negotiations  between  England  and  Russia.  Mean- 
while the  Porto  was  obliged  to  ask  for  peace  directly  of  Russia,  which 
in  the 

1878.  Agreement  of  Adrianople 

Jan.  31.    granted  a  preliminary  truce,  and  sketehed  the  plan  of  a 

future  peace. 
1878,  Feb.  1.     Greece  sent  her  troops  into  Thessaly,  but  was  induced 

to  withdraw  them  after  a  few  days. 
After  the  Russians  had  drawn  their  lines  closer  and  closer  about 
Constantinople  and  had  occupied  Erzeroum  in  Armenia,  and  a  part  of 
the  English  fleet  which  was  lying  before  the  Dardanelles  had  entered 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the 

March  3.  Peace  of  San  Stefano  (near  Constantinople) 
was  concluded  between  Rnaaia  and  Turkey:  1.  Montenegro 
and  Benria  received  considerable  additions  from  Turkish  territory, 
and  were  recognized  as  independent ;  likewise,  Ronmania.  2.  Bul- 
garia, %.  e.  the  larger  part  of  ancient  MoesiOy  Thrace,  and  Macedonia 
(boundaries :  Darvubcy  the  Black  Sea  and  JEgean  Sea,  Albania  and 
Servia)  remained  tributary  to  the  Porte,  but  received  a  Christian 
prince,  separate  administration  and  militia;  a  Russian  commissary 
with  50,000  men  was  to  remain  two  years  in  the  oountiy.  3.  The 
Porte  was  to  introduce  certein  reforms  in  the  small  poraon  of  his 
European  jyossessions  which  remained  to  him.  4.  Turkey  paid  Ruo- 
sia  300  million  rubles,  and  ceded  large  parts  of  Armenia  in  Asia 
and  the  Dcibrudsha  in  Europe,  Russia  agreeing  to  give  the  latter  to 
Roumanla  in  return  for  the  part  of  Bcmarabla  (p.  501)  which  she 
had  ceded  in  1856. 
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This  peace  azonsed  great  opposition  in  the  west,  especially  in  En^ 
land,  wmch  showed  herself  ready  to  go  to  war  with  Russia  in  case  the 
latter  insisted  on  tibe  ezeeution  of  the  above  conditions.  Austria  also 
began  to  arm. 

June  4.  The  Porte  oondnded  a  treaty  with  Eneland  (at  first  secret), 
wherein  the  latter  undertook  to  protect  l^key  in  Asia  against 
Russian  conquest.  The  Porte,  however,  promised  to  introduce  reforms 
in  these  parts,  and  gave  up  the  island  of  Cyprus  to  England  (Cyprus 
occupied  July  11). 

Germany  having  mediated  between  Russia  and  England,  to  prevent 
war,  and  three  powers  having  come  to  a  preliminary  understanding, 
the 

1878>  June  13-July  13.    Congress  of  Berlin 

met  under  the  presidency  of  prince  Bismarck, 
Principal  conditions:  1.  Montenegro,  Servia,  Roumania,  became 
independent,  but  the  cessions  to  be  made  to  the  two  former  states 
were  somewhat  reduced,  while  the  territory  which  Roumania  was  to 
receive  in  exchange  for  Bessarabia  was  somewhat  enlarged.  2.  The 
principality  of  Bulgaria  was  limited  to  the  country  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Balkans^  including,  however,  Sophia  and  its  territory. 
(An  assembly  of  notables  elected  prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg 
(Hesse),  a  nephew  of  the  Russian  emperor,  April,  1879.)  3.  The 
southern  portion  of  Bulgaria,  with  its  boundaries  considerably  naj^ 
rowed  toward  the  south  and  west,  was  left  under  the  immediate  rule 
of  the  sultans,  with  the  title  Province  of  Bast  Roumelia,  but  received 
a  separate  militia,  and  administration  under  a  Christian  govemor-aen- 
eral ;  only  in  specified  cases  could  it  be  occupied  by  re^[ular  Turkish 
troops.  4.  The  Russian  troops  were  to  evacuate  East  itoumelia  and 
Bulgaria  inside  of  nine  months,  Roumania  inside  of  a  year.  5.  The 
Porte  ceded  to  Austria  the  military  occupation  and  administration 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  as  well  as  the  military  occupation  of  the 
Sandshak  of  Novi  nazar,  6.  The  Porte  was  advised  to  cede  a  part  of 
Epirus  and  Thessaly  to  Qreece.  7.  Ruaaia  received  in  Asia  Batoum 
(as  a  free  harbor),  Kars,  Ardaghan,  and  some  border  territories. 
8.  In  Turkey,  and  all  the  states  which  had  been  separated  from  her, 
there  should  be  political  equality  of  all  confessions. 

1878.    Death  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  king  of  Italy  (p.  503). 

Jan.  9.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Umberto  (Humberf)  I. 

Feb.  7.  Death  of  pope  Piua  IX.  He  was  succeeded  by  Leo  Xiik. 
(Pecci). 

May  11  and  June  2.  Attempted  assassination  of  the  Grerman  em- 
peror William  /.,  who  at  the  second  attempt  was  somewhat 
dangerously  wounded.  In  consequence,  law  against  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  social  democrats* 

1878.  Entrance  of  the  AuBtriana  into  Bosnia  and  Hersego- 
July  29.    Vina,  where  part  of  the  inhabitants  offered  armed  resist- 
ance until  autnnm  (1879,  occupation  of  the  Lim  territory). 

1879.  In  the  German  empire  excited  discussion  of  changes  advocated 
by  prince  Bismarck  in  the  tariff  and  economical  policy  (new 
tariff,  July).    Attempted  reconciliation  with  the  rope.     The 
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Fnissiaii  minister  of  relisioii  (Falk  since  1872)  retiied ;  hig 

successor,  Van  PtOtkamer  ^Jvly  14). 
Russia  assuming  a  hostile  attitude,  and  attempting  to  form  an  al- 
liance with  France  against  Germany, 
Sept.  21-24.    Biamarck  visited  Vienna,  and  a  defensiye  alliance  was 

concluded  between  Prussia  and  Austria. 
Oct  1.    The  new  system  of  jurisprudence  for  the  entire  German  em- 

pire  went  in  force  (supreme  court  in  Le^g). 

1880.  The  boldness  of  the  Nihilists  in  Russia  continuing  to  increase 
Feb.    in  spite  of  the  severe  measures  of  the  goTcmment  (three  des- 
perate attempts  upon  the  life  of  Alexander  II.  inside  of  ten 

months),  general  Laris-Mdikoff  was  clothed  with  a  sort  of  dictatorial 
power,  out  endeavored  to  prevent  the  imminent  dangers  by  conces- 
sions. 

Conflict  with  the  papacy  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  orders  and  new 
hiws  relatin£^  to  education  in  I^ancef  and  still  more  sharply  in  Bd- 
ffium  (liberal  ministry  of  Frere  Orban  since  1878). 

In  Pruaaia,  all  negotiations  with  the  papacy  proving  vain,  certain 
limitations  of  the  existing  laws  relating  to  the  church  (p.  520)  were 
introduced  as  an  attempt  to  reach  the  desired  result  by  political  leg- 
islation. 

The  resolutions  of  the  congress  of  Berlin  had  never  been  com- 
pletely carried  into  execution,  m  part  because  of  the  resistance  of  the 
Albanian  league  (secretly  aided  by  the  Porte  ?)  to  the  cessions  made 
to  Montenegro,  and  also  because  the  negotiations  relative  to  a  sur- 
render of  territory  to  Greece  had  been  wiwout  result.  Hence  the 
June  16-July  1.    Conference  of  Berlin 

was  called,  which  delivered  to  the  Porte  certain  distinct  propo- 
sitions in  regard  to  these  questions  (^Thessaly  and  Epirus  with  Jantna 
to  be  given  to  Greece),  which  should  eventually  be  enforced  by  armed 
interference.  The  Porte  still  delaying,  a  squadron  of  vessels  of  all 
the  great  powers  assembled  at  Ragusa  (Sept.).  This  demonstration 
promiced  the 
Nov.    Surrender  of  Duldgno  and  territonr  to  Montenegro. 

1881.  March,13.    Alexander  II.  murdered  in  St.  PetersDurg.  He  was 

succeeded  by  his  son, 

1881-1894.    Alexander  m. 

Raumania  made  a  kingdom. 
March-April.    Conference  of  ambassadors  at  Constantinople.    The 

Porte  decided  to  carry  out  the  surrender  of  territory  to  Greece, 

though  to  a  somewhat  smaller  extent  than  was  indicated  by  the 

Berbn  conference. 
Sept.  8.    Meeting^  of  William  I.  of  Grermany  and  Alexander  HI.  of 

Russia  at  Danzig. 

1882.  Disturbances  in  southern  DalnuxtiOf  Herzegcwnay  and  Bosnia. 
Jan.    Dispatch  of  Austrian  troops  to  these  points. 

Jan.  7.  Excitement  created  in  Pmaaia  by  the  publication  of  a  royal 
rescript,  attacking  the  theory  of  responsiole  ministers,  and  an- 
nouncwg  that  all  persons  in  government  service  were  expected 
to  support  the  government  ivt  elections. 
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1881,  Jan.  2L  Passage  of  the  electoral  reform  bill  in  Italy. 
Suffrage  conferred  on  all  male  Italians  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  who  possessed  either  (1)  a  certain  amount  of  property 
or  (2)  a  certain  amount  of  education.  Adoption  of  the  scruUn 
de  liste;  minority  representation  in  districts  returning  five  or 
more  deputies. 

Feb.  11.  Lectures  in  the  Czechish  (Bohemian)  language  established 
in  the  university  of  Prague, 

Feb.  21.  Trial  of  persons  accused  of  being  concerned  in  the  murder 
of  the  czar  of  Russia.  In  spite  of  some  concessions  to  the 
peasants,  and  of  the  continuance  of  vigorous  repressive  meas- 
ures, undaunted  activity  of  the  nihilists, 

March  6.    Servia  made  a  kingdom  ;  prince  Milan  Idn^  as  Itfilan  L 

March  10.  Suppression  of  the  disturbances  in  Herzegovma  and  south- 
em  Datmatia  by  the  Austrians. 
Tendency  in  the  German  Reichstaa  and  the  Prussian  Landtag 
to  come  to  terms  with  Rome  and  me  clerical  party  (autumn). 
Approaching  end  of  the  Ktdturkampf, 

April  10.  Retirement  of  Gtortaohakoff,  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in 
Russia  ;  he  was  succeeded  by  De  Giers;  this  change,  regarded 
as  an  assurance  of  peaceful  intentions,  quieted  the  apprehen- 
sions which  had  been  aroused  by  the  anti-Teutonic  invectives 
of  Skoheleff'm  Paris  and  elsewhere  (Skobeleff,  f  July  7). 

May  22.  Opening  of  the  St.  Oothard  railroad  across  the  Alps. 
(Begun  1872,  tunnel  9^  miles  long.^ 

June  2.  Death  of  GHuaeppe  Garibaldi  (h,  1807,  at  Nice  ;  conspira- 
tor in  1833 ;  in  Montevideo,  in  South  America,  1835  ;  de&nse 
of  Rome,  1849 ;  in  North  America,  1854 ;  service  against  Aus- 
tria, 1859,  1860 ;  unsuccessful  attempts  upon  Rome,  1862, 
1867  ;  participation  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  1870, 1871 ; 
member  of  the  Italian  chamber  of  deputies,  1875). 
Rejection  of  the  tobacco  monopoly  advocated  by  Bismarck,  in 
the  Gherman  Reichstag. 

1882,  June  21.    Expiration  of  the  Storthing  in  Norway.    Violent  royal 

speech  rebuking  the  opposition.  Constitutional  struggle  over 
the  royal  veto,  and  presence  of  ministers  in  the  Stort^g. 

Sept.    Anti-Jewish  riots,  especially  at  Pressburg  (Sept.  27-^). 

Sept.-Nov.  New  elections  in  Norway.  Return  of  an  increased 
radical  majority.  (^See  p,  $73,) 

$3.    FRANCE.  (8€ep.4S5.) 

1815-1882. 

1814(1815)-1824.     Louis  XVIII. 

First  restoration,  Apr.  6.  Royal  proclamation  of  a  liberal 
constitution  (charte  constituHoneUe),  June  4,  1814 :  hereditary  mon- 
archy ;  two  chambers  (peers  nominated  by  the  king,  lotoer  house 
elected  by  the  people) ;  needom  of  the  press  ;  religious  liberty  ;  re- 
sponsible ministers  ;  judges  not  removaole.  Return  of  ZTapoleoxL 
The  Hundred  Days  (Mar.  20-June  22),  see  page  483.  Fall  of 
Napoleon. 
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1815,  July  8.    Second  restoration. 

1815»  Sept  25-1818,  Dec.  29.  Ministry  of  the  duke  of  Richelieu. 
Not.  20.  Second  peace  of  Paris  ^.  485). 
An  ultrarroyalist  chamber  (ckaavhrt  itUrouvahle  ;  compare  the  "  CaT- 
aUer''  parliament  of  Charles  II.  of  England,  p.  378).  La  terreur 
blanche.  Parties  :  court  (Richelieu),  advocating  return  to  the  old 
monarchy  ;  legitimists  {Decazes) ;  doctrinaires  (Jjyizot\  advocates  of 
constitutional  monarchy  with  strong  administration  ;  liberals  (inde- 
pendents, Perier,  Lafayette)  ;  Bonapartists ;  republicans.  Gravitation 
towards  a  monarchy  resting  on  the  middle  classes  (bourgeoisie). 

Ministry  of  Dessoles-Deoazes  (1818,  Dec.  29>1819,  Nov.)  ;  of 
Decazes  (1819,  Nov.  10-1820,  Feb.). 

1820,  Feb.  13.    Murder  of  the  duke  of  Berry,  the  second  nephew  of 

Louis  XVTU.,  by  Louvel,    Ultrarroyalist  ministry.    Laws  re- 
stricting freedom  of  the  press  and  of  elections. 
Sept.  29.    Birth  of  the  dnke  of  Bordeaux,  posthumous  son  of  the 
duke  of  Berry ;  **  Henry  V.  ; "  "  Europe's  child."    Presenta- 
tion of  the  castle  of  Chambord  by  national  subscription. 

1821,  May  5.    Death  of  Napoleon  I.  at  St.  Helena. 

1821,  Dec.  13-1828,  Jan.  4.    Ministry  of  Villdle  (ultra-royalist). 

1823,  French  intervention  in  Spain  ;  capture  of  Madrid  and  Cadiz  ; 
liberation  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  by  the  duke  of  Angouldme. 
Cruel  reaction.  Numerous  executions  (Riego).  Septennial 
election  law  (violation  of  the  charter).  New  chamber  of  ul- 
tra-royalists (cJiambre  retrouveey  1824). 

1824,  Sept.  16.    Death  of  Louis  XVill. 

1824-1830.    Charles  X. 

1825,  March.    Grant  of  a  milliard  ($200,000,000)  to  returned  refugees 

as  compensation  for  their  confiscated  estates.^ 
Growth  of  the  liberal  party  :  CoUaud,  Constant,  Perier,  BrogliCf 
Chateaubriand,    Outcry  against  the  Jesuits. 

1827,  April  30.    National  guard  disbanded. 

1828,  Jan.    Fall  of  the  VuJUle  ministry  in  consequence  of  the  return 

of  a  liberal  majority  at  the  election. 

1828,  Jan.  4-1829,  Aug.  8.    BCartignao  ministrv  (^  too  liberal  for 

the  royalists,  too  reactionary  for  the  liberals  '^. 

1829,  Aug.-1830,  July.    Polignao  ministry  ;  reactionary,  ultra-roy- 

alist.   "  No  more  concessions  1 " 

1830,  March  18.    Address  of  the  221,  in  reply  to  the  king's  speech ; 

vote  of  want  of  confidence.    Diissolution  May  16. 
July  5.    Capture  of  Algiers  by  the  French. 

Reasons  for  the  en)edition :  1.  An  insult  offered  the  French 
ambassadors  by  the  Dey,  Husseyn.  2.  The  desire  of  the  French  ^y- 
emment  to  quiet  the  antation  and  dissatisfaction  which  prevailed  in 
France,  by  some  outside  success. 

Algeria  (Afrique  Frangaise)  subjugated  by  a  tedious  war  with  the 
Arabs  and  KabyU,  constantly  breakin?  out  anew.  Abdel-EIader 
(1827,  captured  by  Lamaridkre  and  the  duke  of  Aumale,  fourth  son  of 

1  The  ruined  cavalierB  in  England  got  $8,000,000  in  1661. 
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Louis  Philippe  ;  1852,  released  and  sent  to  Asia  Minor  by  Louis  Nd- 
poleon). 

New  elections.  Return  of  an  increased  liberal  majority ;  202  of 
the  221  reelected  (**  aide  toi"). 

1830,  July  27-29.    The  July  Revolution.    The  Three 
Days  of  July.     The  Great  Week. 

Cause  :  publication  of  the  three  (five)  ordinanoea  on  July  26, 
professedly  founded  on  article  14.  1.  The  recent  elections  deelared 
illegaL  2.  The  electoral  system  arbitrarily  changed  so  as  to  restrict 
the  sufErage  to  rich  land-owners.  3.  Prohibition  of  the  publication  of 
newspapers  and  pamphlets  without  a  royal  permit.  This  violation  of 
the  charter  produced  a  revolt  in  Paris  July  27.  Protests  (ThierSf 
Mignet),  Bitfricade  fights.  July  28y  rising  of  the  bourgeoisie ;  impex^ 
feet  military  preparations,  bad  leadership  and  care  of  uie  troops,  who 
in  part  deserted,  resulted  in  the  victory  of  the  populace.  Capture  of 
the  Hotel  de  ViUe,  July  29,  capture  of  the  Louvre,  Retreat  of  the 
troops.  Provisional  government:  LafitUy  Pinery  Barroi.  Lafayette 
commander  of  the  national  guard.  Futile  repeal  of  the  ordinances. 
Duke  of  Orleans  lieutenant  general  of  France  (**  the  charter  hence- 
forward to  be  a  realitv  "). 

Charles  X.  (f  in  Udrz^  in  S^rria,  1836),  and  his  son,  the  didse  of 
AngoulemCf  abdicated  in  favor  of  their  erandson  and  nephew,  the  duke 
of  Bordeaux  (who  subsequently  called  nimself  count  of  Chambord,  p. 
527).  The  claims  of  this  pretender  being  set  aside,  tne  youneer  line 
of  Bourbon  (Orleans,  see  genealogical  table,  p.  528)  was  raised  to  the 
throne  in  the  person  of 

1830-1848.  Louis  Philippe,  the  king  of  the  French  {le 
roi  hourgeoise:  monarchy  of  July),  Alteration  of  the  charter  in 
a  liberal  spirit.  Aoolition  oi  art.  14.  Prohibition  of  the  censure. 
The  king  to  share  the  initiative  with  the  chamber.  Ministry  of  Bro- 
gUe,  Gulzot,  Lafayette  (1830,  Aug.  11-Nov.)  ;  of  Lafitte  (1830, 
Nov.  2-1831,  March  13)  ;  of  Casimir  P^er  (1831,  Mar.  13-1832, 
May).    Trial  and  condemnation  of  four  ex-ministers  of  Charles  X. 

Kebellion  of  the  duchess  of  Berry  (1832). 
1832,  Oct.  11-1836,  Feb.    AiiniBtry  of  Thiem,  Ghiizot,  BrogUe. 

Insurrection  in  Lyons  n834,  Apr^). 

1835,  July  28.    FieschCs  infernal  machine. 

By  this  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Louis  Philippe  twelve  persons 
were  killed  and  forty  wounded.  It  was  followed  by  the  adoption  of 
laws  limiting  the  freedom  of  the  press  (la'virs  of  September).  Re- 
tirement of  Guizoty  Broglie  (doctrinaires);  ministry  of  Feb.  2^,  1836 
(Thiers,  progressionists).  Ministry  of  Siept.  6  (^mde\  Ouizot;  Thiers 
out). 

1836,  Oct.  30.    Louis  Napoleon  (nephew  of  Napoleon  I.,  see  the 

genealogical  table,  p.  466)  made  an  adventurous  attempt  to 
get  himself  proclaimed  emperor  at  Strasbura.  He  was  captured 
without  difficulty,  his  accomplices  brought  to  trial,  he  himself  sent  to 
America  by  the  French  government  on  a  ship  of  war  (with  an  annuity 
of  15)000  francs  from  Louis  Philippe's  privy  purse).^ 

1  GKdsol  Memoires,  vol.  iv.  chap.  31. 
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Ifinistry  of  Ajml  15  (1837),  MoU  without  QuizoL  Union  of 
Chizot  and  Thiers  in  opposition.  Republican  insuireotion  in  Paris 
(May  12, 1839).  BiixUatanr  of  Sonlt  (1839,  May  12-1840,  Mar.  1), 
without  Ovizot,  Thiers,  OdUon-BarroL  Miniatry  of  Thiers  (1840, 
Mar.  1-Oct  29).  Diplonuitio  complications  consequent  on  the  reyolt 
of  Mehemet  Alt  (t».  491). 
1840.    Second  adventurous  attempt  of  Louis  Napoleon. 

He  saQed  from  Margate  with  only  fifty  adherents  to  Bologne, 
where  he  was  captured  by  the  national  guard,  tried  by  the  court  of 
peers,  and  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life  (escaped  from  Ham 
under  the  name  and  in  the  dress  of  a  mason,  Badinauet,  1846). 

The  remains  of  Napoleon  L,  brought  from  St.  Helena  by  the 
prince  of  JoinviUe,  the  third  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  were  solemnly 
entombed  under  the  dome  of  the  Irwalides  at  Pans  (1840,  Dec.  15). 
Fortification  of  Paris.  Quadruple  treaty  of  London  (1840,  July  15) ; 
anger  of  France.  Fall  of  Thiers. 
1840,  Oct.  29-1848,  Feb.  24.    Bfllnistry  of  Soult  and  Onizot. 

Death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  (1842,  July  13).  Trouble  with 
Englaxid  :  Tahiti  (Pritchard)  ;  Spanish  marriages  (1843-44).  De- 
mand for  electoral  reform  and  exclusion  of  place-men  from  the 
chamber  of  deputies  rejected  by  the  goyemment  (pens^  immudble). 
During  this  reign  development  of  the  parties  :  Legltimlats  (count 
of  Ch^bord);  Orleanlsts  ;  Bonapartiata  ;  Republicana. 

1848,  Feb.  22-24.     The  Revolution  of  February. 

barricade  fights  with  the  troops,  conducted  principally  by 
members  of  the  secret  (socialistic)  societies,  assisted  by  a  section  of 
the  national  guard,  which  was  dissatisfied  with  the  reactionary  policy 
of  the  government.  Partial  defection  of  the  troops.  Gicizot  resigned 
(Feb.  23).  Louis  Philippe  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  grandson,  the 
Count  of  Paris,  son  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  (f  1842)  and  the 
princess  Helena  of  Mecklenburg.  Duchess  of  Orleans  in  the  chamber 
of  deputies.  {Vemeute  etait  devenue  une  revolution.)  Provisional 
government  at  the  Hold  de  ViUe  (Dupont  de  VEure,  Lixmartine^ 
Ledru  RoUin,  Marie,  Cremieux,  Arago,  Gamier-PaghSf  the  elder). 
Republic  proclaimed  (Feb.  24),  to  the  disagreeable  surprise  of  the 
bourgeoisie  of  Paris.  The  socialist  Louis  Blanc  became  the  head  of  a 
conmiission  of  laborers  (afterwards  called  ministry  of  progress)  with 
a  view  to  the  **  organization  of  labor,"  but  accomplished  nothing  prac- 
tical. Call  of  a  national  assembly  at  Paris  to  adopt  a  constitution 
for  the  new  democratic  republic.  Establishment  of  costly  public 
workshops  (ateliers  nationaux)  and  recognition  of  the  "  right  to  work."  * 
Establishment  of  the  garde  mobile. 

1848-1851  (1852).    France  (for  the  second  time)  a  repub- 
lic. 
June  23-26.    Terrible  insurrection  (the  days  of  June)  in  Paris  in  con- 
sequence of  the  closing  of  the  ateUers,    Bloody  fights  in  the 

1  It  is  claimed  that  Louis  Blanc  was  deceived  bv  the  government,  ^o  wished 
his  support,  but  distrusted  his  theories.  The  worKshops,  predestined  to  failure, 
were  neither  conceived  nor  carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  design  of  their  pro- 
jector. See  Sly,  Frtineh  and  German  Bodalitm  in  Modem  Times,  p.  113,  where 
authorities  are  quoted. 
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streets.  Mazder  of  archbishop  Affire  and  of  general  Bred,  General 
Caoaignac  clothed  with  dictatoriu  power.  The  continued  efforts  of 
the  troops  and  the  national  ^^oard  subdued  the  insurrection  of  the 
laborers.    Not.  4,  oonatitatlon  of  1M8. 

Dec.  20.    Proclamation  of  laouis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  as  president 
of  the  republic  (5,327,345  to  1,879,298  votes). 

1849,  Apr.-Au^.    Expedition  to  Rome. 

Lejrislatiye  assembly  (one  house)  with  a  monarchical  majority. 

Death  of  Lams  Philippe  at  Claremont  (1860,  Aug.  26). 

1851,  I^ec  2.  Coup  d'etat  of  Louis  Napoleon,  who,  in 
complicity  with  St.  Amaud,  Maupas,  Momy,  etc.,  caused  the 
leaders  of  the  republicans  and  Orleanists  (CavaignaCf  Charras,  Chan- 
gamier^  Lamoricwre,  BedeaUf  Thiers,  Victor  Hugo,  and  others)  to  be 
surprised  in  their  dwellings  at  night  and  imprisoned,  dissolved  the 
(second)  national  assembly  (184^1851),  annulled  the  constitution 
which  he  had  sworn  to  defend,  crushed  (with  some  shedding  of  blood) 
the  revolt  which  broke  out  in  the  streets  of  Paris  on  Dec.  3  and  4 
in  consequence  of  these  measures,  and  summoned  the  whole  people  to 
a  general  election  (plebiscite).  This  resulted  in  the  election  of 
Dec.  20,  21.    Louifl  Napoleon  as  president  for  ten  years 

by  a  majority,  it  was  asserted,  of  more  than  six  million  votes. 
The  president  was  clothed  with  monarchical  power,  and  permitted  to 
issue  a  constitution.  By  a  decree  of  Jan.  9, 1852,  the  president  arbi- 
trarily banished  his  most  important  opponents  ;  by  a  decree  of  Jan. 
14  he  established  a  constitution  like  that  of  the  first  empire  (s^nat, 
corps  legislatifj  see  p.  464).  A  third  decree  confiscated  the  appanages 
of  the  house  of  Orleans,  and  compelled  the  members  of  this  house  to 
sell  their  whole  private  property  in  land  in  France  within  a  year. 
Freedom  of  the  press  restricted. 

1862,  Deo.  2-1870.  Napoleon  III.,  emperor  of  the 
French.  Plxwlaimed  by  a  senatus  consuUum,  Nov.  7,  and  rati- 
fied bv  npUbiscite  (Nov.  21, 22),  with  7,824,189  votes  against  253,145. 
Napoleon  recognized  by  all  European  powers.  Assertions  of  peace- 
ful intentions  with  regard  to  Europe,  particularly  in  an  address  at 
Bordeaux  ("  VEmpire  c^est  la  paix  **).  li'apoleon  III.  married  (Jan. 
29, 1853)  the  Spaniard  EuginM  MonHj'o,  countess  of  Teba,  Birth  of 
the  prince  imperial,  1856,  Mar.  16. 

1854-1856.    Crimean  war  (p.  499)  ended  by  the 

1856,  May  30.    Peace  of  Paris  (p.  501).  The  empire  at  its  height 

of  power  and  respect. 

1857,  French  expedition  to  China  (p.  501). 

1858,  Jan.  14.     Orsini's  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Nanoleon  III. 

Bombs.  Orsini,  under  sentence  of  death,  urged  Napoleon  to 
undertake  the  liberation  of  Italy  (Orsini's  "  Testament,"  published  in 
the  Monitew\  Loi  de  sOrete  gencrale,  allowing  the  government  to  ar- 
rest and  bamsh,  in  certain  cases,  without  trial  (Feb.  19).  Meeting  of 
Napoleon  III,  and  the  Sardinian  minister  Caoour,  Marriage  of  the 
prince  Napdeon  Bonaparte  (geneaL  taUe,  p,  466)  with  Clotilde, 
daughter  of  Victor  RmmanneL 
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1859.  AoBtro-Sardiniazi  war  (p.  502). 

1860.  Nov.  24.     Decree  allowing  the  address  to  the  throne,  and  cre- 

ating ministers  without  portfolios. 

1861.  Debates  permitted  to  be  inserted  in  fall  in  the  Journal  Officid. 
1861-1867.    Mejdcan  expedition  (p.  603). 

1867.    Great  Exposition  at  Paris. 

1867.    Liucembourg  qaeation  (p.  611). 

1867.    Expedition  to  Rome  (p.  611). 

1869,  May.     New  elections  ;  for  the  first  time  daring  the  second  em- 

pire active  participation  of  the  parties  and  a  large  vote.  The 
government  received  a  good  majority.  In  Paris  and  Lyons,  victory 
of  the  ultra-radical  party. 

1870,  Jan.  2.    Ministry  OlUvler.    Repeal  of  the  loi  de  sOretd.    Al- 

teration of  the  constitution  by  senatus  consuUum  and  plebiscUef 
Apr.  20,  May  8.     (5,679,000  majority  for  the  govemmenty 
large  vote  of  no  in  the  army.) 
1870-1871.    Franco-German  war,  p.  613  fol. 

1871  —  3C.  France  (for  the  third  time)  a  Bepublio. 

During  the  siege  of  Paris  the  numerous  socialist  party  had 
made  several  attempts  to  seize  the  supreme  power,  which  had  been 
frustrated  by  the  troops  and  the  national  guara.  After  the  capitula- 
tion the  workingmen  had,  under  various  pretexts,  got  possession  of 
several  hundred  cannon,  and  converted  the  northeasternpart  of  the 
city  {Montmartre  and  Belleville)  almost  into  fortresses.  The  attempt 
of  general  Vinoy,  commander  of  the  city,  to  repossess  himself  of  these 
arms  led  to  a  general 

1871,  March  18.  Uprising  of  the  Commune  (murder  of  generals 
Lecomte  and  Thomas),  and,  after  the  defection  of  several  regi- 
ments, to  the 

March  28-Ma7  22.  Btile  of  the  Socialistic  Commune 
(Bkmqui,  Pyat,  Flourens,  Delesduze^  Cluseret,  Rossel,  etc.). 
8eat  of  the  regular  government,  Versailles,  The  comite  des  tntemO' 
Honalistes  held  a  reign  of  terror  in  Paris.  Spoliation  of  the  churches. 
Several  million  "  advances  "  exacted  from  the  Bank  for  the  payment 
of  the  armed  mob  called  the  National  Guard,  whose  ranks  were 
swollen  by  socialists  of  all  nations.  The  march  upon  Versailles  ended 
in  a  shameful  retreat,  the  insurgents  being  fired  npon  from  Mont 
Valdrien.  Arrest  of  archbishop  Varboy  and  other  "  hostages,"  aft^ 
wards  murdered.  Proclamation  resolving  France  into  a  number  of 
municipal  republics. 

April  G-May  22.    Second  siege  of  Paris 

by  marshal  MacMahon,  commander  of  the  troops  of  the  na- 
tional assembly,  on  the  south  and  west  sides,  the  German  troops  pre- 
serving a  strict  neutrality  in  the  forts  which  they  occupied  on  the 
northeast. 

Bombardment  of  the  southern  forts,  and  the  city  itself,  by  the  Ver- 
sailles troops  from  the  parallels  which  the  Grermans  had  constructed. 
Meantime  socialistic  violence  in  Paris.  Destruction  of  the  house  of 
Thiers,  and  overthrow  of  the  Cohnne  Vend&me,  May  16,  1871  (re- 
erected  1874). 
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May  21.  The  Yersaillefl  troops  entered  the  city  throagh  the  Pcnrte 
St.  Cloud,  of  whose  unguarded  condition  they  were  apprised  by  a 
Parisian.  Bloo^  contest  against  barricades  (May  21-28)  in  the 
heart  of  Paris.  Tlie  commune  caused  the  principal  buildings  of  Paris 
to  be  set  on  fire.  (The  TuUeries,  a  part  of  the  Palais  Royal,  the  li- 
brary of  the  Louvre,  the  whole  of  the  Hotel  de  VilU,  the  palace  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  the  building  of  the  ministry  of  finance,  etc.,  actu- 
ally destroyed.) 

1871,  May  28.    Bloody  suppression  of  the  insurrection  ;  executions 
en  masse;  40,000  or  50,000  socialists  captured,  or  afterwards 
arrested.    The  leaders  court-martialed,  many  shot,  many  trans- 
ported to  New  Ccdedonia. 
1871,  Aug.  31.     Thiers  elected  president  of  the  republic  for  the 

session  of  the  national  assenibly. 
May  10.    Definitive  treaty  of  Frankfort  (p.  520). 
1873,  Jan.  9.    Death  of  Napoleon  m.  at  Chiselhurst,  in  England. 
May  24.    Thiers  forced  to  resien  by  a  parliamentary  coalition  of  the 
monarchical  parties  {Legitimists,  Orleanists,  Bonapartists).  Mar- 
shal MacMabon  elected  president  by  the  national  assembly. 
Nov.  19.    After  the  attempt  at  a  restoration  of  the  monarchy  under 
Henry  V.  (count  of  Chambord)  had  failed,  marshal  Mao- 
Mabon  was  entrusted  with  the  regency  for  seven  years  (sep- 
tennat)  under  the  title  "  President  of  the  Republic, 
1873,  Oct.-Dec.    Trial  of  Bazaine  in  the  Trianon  at  Versailles  before 
a  court-martial,  the  duke  of  Avmale  (fourth  son  of  Louis  Phi" 
Uppe)  presiding.    Bazaine  was  condemned  to  degradation  and  death, 
but  the  sentence  was  remitted  to  twenty  years'  imprisonment.     Ba- 
zaine conveyed  to  the  island  of  Ste.  Marguerite,  near  Cannes,  whence 
he  escaped  m  the  summer  of  1874. 

1875)  Feb.  After  a  long  straggle  between  the  parties  in  the 
national  assembly  a  republican  constitution  was  finally  agreed 
upon. 
The  legislative  power  was  exercised  bv  two  chambers  :  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  which  was  elected  by  direct  elections  and 
manhood  suffraee  for  four  years,  and  the  senate  (300  senators :  75 
for  life,  elected  oy  the  national  assembly,  and  afterwards  by  the  sen- 
ate itself  ;  and  225  elected  for  nine  years  by  electoral  colleges,  com- 
posed of  deputies,  councils  of  the  departments  and  districts,  and  dele- 
gates of  the  communes).  The  executive  po'weT  was  entrusted  to  a 
president,  who,  after  the  expiration  of  the  septemiat  (above),  was 
to  be  elected  by  the  senate  and  chamber  of  deputies  united  in  a  na- 
tional assembly  for  this  purpose,  for  seven  years,  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  office  should  be  again  eligible.  The  president, 
who  governed  by  a  responsible  ministry,  exercised  almost  all  the 
rights  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  but  could  be  impeached  by  the 
chamber  of  deputies  before  the  senate  for  high  treason. 
1875,  Dec.    After  the  adoption  of  a  new  electoral  law  (scrutin  ^  d'ar' 

1  By  the  scruHn  d^arrondiuement^  the  voters  in  each  district  voted  for  one 
delegate  only ;  bv  the  scrutin  de  liste  (favored  by  Gambetta)^  the  voters  of  each 
department  votecf  for  the  whole  list  of  delegates  from  that  department.  —  Hui^ 
LEB,  Political  History  of  Recent  Timet, 
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randissement),  the  national  asBemblj,  which  had  been  in  ses- 
sion since  1871,  separated. 

1876,  Jan.,  Feb.  The  new  elections  resulted  in  a  senate  composed 
half  of  republicans  and  half  of  the  three  monarchical  parties, 
while  in  the  cliainber  of  deputies  the  republicans  had  a  de- 
cbive  majority.  Dufaure  ministry  (March),  Simon  ministry 
(Dec). 

1877,  May  16.  Simon  ministry  displaced  by  the  arbitrary  act  of 
MacMahm  (<<  coup  d'^tat^').  Broglie  ministry.  Protest  of 
363  members  of  the  lower  house  against  the  action  of  the  pres- 
ident. 

Sept.  4.    Death  of  Thiers  (1797-1877). 

1877,  Oct.    New  elections.    Maintenance  of  the  republic.    In  spite 

of  the  return  of  a  republican  majority,  MacMcihon  formed  a 
royalist  ministry  (Rochebouet).  As  the  house  refused  to  deal 
with  such  a  mmistry,  formation  of  the  ministry  Dufaurt  (re- 
publican). 

1878,  International  Exhibition. 

1879,  Jan.  16.     Pardon  of  oyer  2,000  communists. 

1879,  Jan.  30.  MacMahon,  inyolved  in  inextricable  conflict  with  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  resigned  his  ofQce,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Gr^vy. 
1879-1887.     Jules  Or^vy    president   of  the  republic.    Oam- 
betta  succeeded  him  as  speaker  of  the-  house.    Ministry  of 
Waddington.     Amnesty  for  communists.     Remoyal  of  the  legislature 
from  Versailles  to  Paris.    Secularization  of  education ;  debate  and 
agitation  over  the  bill  introduced  by  Jules  Ferry,  minister  of  public 
instruction,  limiting  the  influence  of  relifi;ious  orders  in  education 
(§  7  :  total  exclusion  of  unauthorized  religious  orders  from  giving  in- 
struction).    Ministry  of  Freydnet  (1879,  Dec). 

1879,  June  1.     Death  of  prince  Louis  Napoleon  in  South  Africa.    In 

spite  of  the  nomination  in  his  will  of  prince  Victor,  son  of 
Jerome  (son  of  the  king  of  Westphalia),  the  latter  (*<  Plon-^ 
Plon  ")  was  generally  recognized  by  the  Bonapartists. 

1880,  Mar.  30.    Proclamation  disbanding  the  order  of  Jesuits. 
June.    General  amnesty  for  convicted  communists.   (Rochefort.^ 
Sept.  19.    Ministry  of  Jnles  Ferry. 

Nov.    Expulsion  of  unauthori2ed  orders  from  their  religious  houses. 

1881,  Expedition  to  Tunis,  ostensibly  to  punish  marauding  border 
tribes,  and  to  u^old  the  claims  of  the  Societe  Marseillaise  to 
certain  lands  in  Tunis,  resulting  in  an  attempt  to  establish  a 

Protectorate  over  Tunis,    Complications  with  Great  Britain^ 
UHy,  Spain, 

Nov.  13.  Ministry  of  Gambetta  (Foreign  Affairs)  ;  M.  Paul  Beri^ 
minister  of  public  worship. 

1882,  Jan.  30.    Ministry  of  M.  Freycinet  (Foreign  Affairs)  ;  Leon 

Say  (Finance^  ;  Jules  Ferry  (Public  Instruction).  Gambetts, 
having  been  oefeated  on  a  motion  to  adopt  the  scrutin  de  Utte^ 
had  resigned  Jan  27. 
Jan*    Failure  of  the  Union  Generate  (founded  1881). 
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July  29.  Resignation  of  the  ministiy  Freycinet  after  defeat  upon 
a  question  of  supplies  for  protecting  tlie  Suez  canal.  Min- 
istry Duolero  (G^bettist). 

French  claims  upon  Madagascar,  especially  to  a  protectorate  over 
the  northwest  coast,  opposed  by  the  native  Hcvas,  and  discussed  be- 
tween France  and  England. 

The  French  protectorate  over  Aimam  (1874)  being  threatened  by 
the  presence  of  Taiping  refugees  (^  Black  Flags,"  p.  462)  in  7\m- 
quiriy  the  government  resolved  upon  energetic  measures  for  the  as- 
sertion of  the  rights  of  France. 
Dec.  31.    Death  of  Leon  Gambetta  (b.  1838,  Oct  30).  {See  p.  573.) 

§  4.  GREAT  BRITAIN.  (8eep.U2.) 

1783-1882. 

1783,  Nov.  Foz  brought  forward  a  bill  to  reform  the  gooemmefU  of 
India,  which  was  thrown  out  in  the  lords.  The  king,  thereupon, 
dismissed  the  coalition  ministry,  and  William  Pitt  became 

1783,  Dec.  26-1801,  March  17.  First  lord  of  the  treasury  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  He  introduced  an  India  bill, 
which  was  rejected,  and 

1784,  March  25.     Parliament  was  dissolved. 

May  18.    The  Fifth  parliament  of  George  m.  (XYI.) 
Aug.  13.    Pia*s  India  biU  became  law  (p.  442). 

1787,  Tbe^r^^  convicts  sent  to  Australia  (Botany  Bay). 

1788,  Oct.  12.    The  king  became  insane.     Fox  proposed  that  the 

Prince  of  Wales  should  assume  the  regency  as  of  right. 
Pitt,  though  admitting  the  prince's  claims,  insisted  that  the 
legislature  had  the  riffht  to  make  the  appointment.     Pending 

1789,  Feb.     the  discussion  the  king  recovered. 

1791,  Representative  institutions  granted  Canada. 

1792,  June.    Foz's  libel  bill,  which  gave  the  jury  power  to  render 

a  general  verdict  of  g^ty  or  not  guilty  upon  the  whole  matter 
in  issue,  received  the  royal  assent. 

1793,  Jan.    Allen  bilL    Traitorous  correspondence  bill. 

1793,  Feb.  1.    The  French  republic  declared  war  against  Great 

Britain,  etc.  (p.  453). 

1794.  Spread  of  revolutionary  principles.  Suspension  of  the  habeas 
corpus  act. 

May.     TriaX  of  Hardy,  Home  Tooke,  and  Tkelwall,  aU  of  whom, 
Oct.-Deo.    through  the  efforts  of  Erslane,  were  acquitted. 

1794,  Nov.    Treaty  with  the  United  States  (Jay's  treaty,  p.  548). 

1795,  July-Nov.     Holland  having  joined  the  French  against  Eng- 

land, the  latter  seized  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon,  and 
other  possessions  of  the  Dutch  in  the  East. 

1796,  Sept.  17.    Sixth  parUament  of  George  m.  (XYII.) 
Oct.  11.    Spain  declared  war  against  England  (p.  468). 

1797,  Feb.  27.    Bank  of  England  stopped  specie  payments. 
1797,  April  15.    A  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  fleet  at  Spithead  (off 

Portsmouth).    The  demands  of  the  sailors^  which  were  rea- 
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May  17.    sonable,  were  granted  and  the  fleet  put  to  sea.    Another 

and  more  idolent  mutiny  broke  out  at  the 
May  22.    Nore  (mouth  of  the  Thames),  which  was  finally  put  down 
June  30.    by  force  and  the  ringleader  hiuiged. 

1797,  Oct.  11.    Victory  of  Camperdown  (Duncan)  puts  an  end  to 

the  danger  of  immediate  invasion. 

1798,  Apr.  20.    Habeas  corpus  act  again  suspended. 
Aug.  1.    Battle  of  the  Nile  (p.  460). 

17^.    Failure  of  the  expedition  to  the  Netherlands  (p.  461). 

1800,  Dec.  16.    Armed  neutraUty  of  1780  revived  (p.  412). 

The  United  Iriahmen,  an  association  of  malcontents,  mainly 
Protestants,  was  formed  in  1791  to  secure  the  entire  separation 
of  Ireland  from  England.  The  French  sent  more  than  one 
expedition  to  their  aid  ;  of  these  the  moat  formidable,  under 

1796,  Dec.    Hoche,  was  scattered  by  a  storm,  while  a  smaller  one 

1798,  Sept.  8.    was  defeated  at  BallinamuCk, 

1798,  June  21.    The  United  Irishmen  were  beaten  at  Vinegar  Hill, 

1799.  and  the  insurrection  put  down  with  cruel  severities.    These 
events  led  to  the 

1801}  Jan.  1.  Legislative  Union  of  Great  Britain  with 
Ireland  under  the  name  of  the  United  Kingdona.  The  act 
of  union  provided,  among  other  thins^,  that  there  should  be 
one  imperial  parliament,  to  which  &eland  should  send /our 
spiriJtual  lords,  sitting  by  rotation  of  sessions  ;  tioenty-eight  temn 
parol  peers  J  elected  for  life  by  the  Irish  peerage  ;  and  one  hunr 
dred  members  of  the  commons ;  and  that  the  churches  of  the 
two  countries  should  be  united  into  one  protestant  episcopal 
church. 
Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  bring  in  a  bill  mnlring  certain  concessions 
to  the  Roman  catholics.  The  king  being  persuaded  that  such 
concessions  would  be  a  breach  of  the  coronation  oath  refused 

1801,  Feb.  3.    his  consent,  and  Mr.  Pitt  resigned. 

Mar.  17-1804,  May  15.    Addington  adminiatration.    Lord  Eldon^ 

lord  chancellor. 
Apr.  2.    Battle  of  Copenhagen  (Nelson).     Convention  between  Eiu/^ 
June  17.    land  and  Russia.    End  of  the  second  armed  neutrality  (p. 

463). 
Apr.  19.    Habeas  corpus  act  again  suspended. 

1802,  Nov.  16.    Seventh  parliament  of  George  m.  (2nd  impe- 

rial). 

1802,  Mar.  27.    Peaoe  of  Amiens  (p.  464). 

1803.  The  English  ambassador  (lord  Whitworth),  publicly  insulted 
Mar.  13.    by  Napoleon, 

May.    "War  renewed  between  England  and  France  (p.  465). 

1803.  Emmets  insurrection  in  Ireland,  easily  suppressed,  but  showed 
the  deep-seated  hostility  of  the  Irish,  and  led  to  the  suspension 
of  the  habeas  corpus  act  in  Ireland. 

1804.  May  10-1806,  Jan.  23.    Pitt's  second  ministry. 

1805.  Third  coalition  against  France  (p.  467). 
Oct.  21.     Trafalgar  (Nelson,  p.  467). 
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1806,  Jan.  23.    Death  of  Pitt 

1806,  Feb.  10.-1807,  March  31.     AU  the  Talents  :  Zorrf  GrenviUe, 

prime  minister  ;  Charles  James  Fox,  foreign  secretary,  f  Sept. 

13 ;  lord  Erskine,  lord  chancellor ;  lord  Howick  (aherwards 

earl  Grey),  first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 
Nov.  21.    Berlin  Decree  (p.  469). 
Dec.  15.    lUghth  (3d  imperial)  parliament  of  George  ttt 

1807,  March  23.    Abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  British 
dominions. 

The  mmistry  went  out  on  the  caikoUc  question,  and  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the 

1807,  Mar.  31.-1809,  Oct.  29.  dnke  of  Portiand,  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  ;  Canning  and  Castlereagh,  home  and  foreign  secre- 
taries ;  Spencer  Perceval,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
(George  Canning,  b.  1770,  entered  parliament  1793,  under  sec- 
retary 1796,  t  1827).  (Castlereagh,  afterwards  marquis  of 
Londondenr,  b.  1769,  f  1822.) 

June  22.    Ninth  (4th  imperial)  parliament  of  George  TT. 

July  7-9.    Treaty  of  Tilsit  (p.  469). 

Sept.  7.    Second  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  (p.  470). 

Jan.-Nov.     Orders   in   Council  which  declared  France,  and  all 
countries  under  her  control,  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade, 

1807,  Nov.  8.    Russia  declared  war  against  England. 

Dec.  17.  Milan  decree,  a  supplement  to  the  Berlin  decree  (p.  469). 

1808,  AujP.     Convention  of  Cintra  (p.  471). 

1808.  I%e  failure  of  the  "Walcheren  expedition  sent  to  destroy 
JuIy-NoY.    the  docks  and  shipping  at  Antwerp,  caused  a  rupture  be- 
tween Castlereagh  and  Canning,  both  of  whom  resigned. 

1809.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  (b.  1769,  entered  the  army  1787 ;  As- 
May.    saye   1803 ;  entered  parliament  1806  ;  commanded  in   the 

Peninsular  War.      Commander-in-chief  1842,  f  1852),  after- 
wards duke  of  Wellington,  enters  Spain,  and  the 

1808-1814.     Peninsular  war  was  fairly  begun  (p.  471). 
1809,  Oct.  29.     Death  of  the  duke  of  Portland. 

1809,  Dec.  6-1812,  May  11.    Mr.  Teroeval  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 

1810,  Oct.  and  Nov.    Lines  of  Torres  Vedras  (p.  473). 
Nov.    The  king  became  hopelessly  insane,  and 

1811,  Feb.  5.     The  Prince  of  Wales  was  appointed  re- 

gent. 
Nov.    The  breaking  of  machinery  by  the  Luddites  became  so  fre- 
quent that  frame  breaking  was  made  a  capital  offense. 

1812,  May  11.    Assassination  of  Perceval  by  Bellmgham. 

1812,  June  8-1827,  Apr.  24.     Liverpool  ministry :    Castlereagh^ 

foreign  secretary. 
1812,  June  18.     War  with  the  United  States  ended  by  the  treaty  of 

Ghent,  1814,  Dec.  24  (p.  551). 
Not.  24.    Tenth  (5th  impenal)  parliament  of  George  m. 
1813»  June  21.    Vittoria  (p.  479). 

1814,  May  30.    Peace  of  Paris  followed  by 

1815,  March  25.    Treaty  of  Vienna.    England  gained  Cape  of 
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Chod  Hope,  Demerara,  Essequibo,  Malta,  Tobago,  St  Lucia, 
and  Mauritius.    Hanover  became  a  separate  kingdom^  with 
George  III,  first  king,  and  descent  to  heirs  male  (p.  &1). 
1816>  June  15.     Waterloo  (p.  484). 

The  English  national  debt  had  grown  from  less  than  260  mill- 
ion pounds  in  17d3  to  over  850  millions  ;  the  laboring  dosses  found 
it  difficult  to  obtain  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  Consequentlj  liots 
took  place  in  the  agricultural  districts,,  while  the  Luddites  luroke  oat 
with  fresh  vehemence.  Incited  by  the  Weekly  Political  Reglater 
( William  Cobbett,  1762-1835),  the  cry  of  parliamentary  reform  was 
raised,  and  Hampden  clubs  were  formed  throughout  the  country. 
1816,  Mar.  3.  The  habeas  corpus  act  was  suspended. 
Mar.  10.     The  Blanket  meeting  at  Manchester  broken  up  by  the 

military;  lord  Sidmouth's  (Addington)  circular  letter. 
Dec.    Acquiltal  of  Hone. 

1816,  July.    Day  of  Algiers  compelled  to  abolish  christian  slavery. 
1819,  Jan.  14.    Eleventh  (6th  imperial)  parliament  of  Gtoorge 

in. 

1819,  Aug.  16.     A  meeting  of  the  Radicals  at  St.  Peter's  Fields,  Man^ 

Chester,  dispersed  by  the  military  with  bloodshed  ;  hence  called 
the  Manchester  Maaaacre,  or  Peterloo.  In  consequence  of 
these  disturbances,  the  8ix  Acts,  strengthening  the  hands  of 
government,  were  passed. 

1820,  Jan.  29.    Death  of  George  III.    Chief  desoendanU:  -^ 

9tKf  UL  ass  Charlotte  of  Mecklenbarg-Strditi. 
WUIiaai  IV.,        Frederic,        Edward,  Ernest,  Adolc 


. — «jr7.,  WUIiaailV.,        Frederic,        Edward,  Ernest,  Adofphvt, 

ltfia(>-18»).  HSJb-ima.         d.  of  York.    d.  of  Kent.     d.  of  Cum.      d.  of  Cambridft. 

t  without  iisae.      t  without  iMua.  t  I(S7,  1 1831).        berland «  k.  t  UUO. 

without  inna.         I            of  UanoTcr. 
I               1887-1801. 
Albert  of  a^VtetaflA, 
Saze-CoburK-   (      4 1901. 
Ootha.  1 1H61.   I 

Victoria,     SdwaidVn.     Alice,      Alfred.         Helena,    Louise,    Arthur,  Leopold,  Bcatriea, 

m.  Ger-     m.  Alexandra    m.  gr.   d.  of  Edin-    m.  m.  of   m.  roar-     d.  of  d.  of  Al>      m.  pr. 

man  Em-     d.  ofk.  of        d.  of    burgh,  tUOO,  Sehleswlg-  guisof     Con-  ban/,     Henry  of 

reror.        Denmark.        Hesse,       aad.of        Udstein.    Loma.    naught  fliSSL       Battan- 
1801.              i               tisra.   Saxe-Coborg-  btrg. 

Ootha. 

Albert  Victor.            flMWi  Louise,        Victoria.           Maud. 

4.  of  Clarence,    Priace  ofwalet,  m.  d.  of                             m.  Charlea, 

t  UW.          m.  Mary  of  Teck,  Fife.                                pr.  of  Dea- 

jr-  g.  d.  of  mark. 

George  UL 


BdwartAlbarl.        Albert.        Victoria.        Henry.         Geoiga. 

1820-1830.     George  IV.  (prince  regent  since  1811). 

1820,  Apr.  21.    Pirst  (7th  imperial)  parliament  of  George  IV. 

1820.  Cato  street  oonapiraoy  for  assassinating  the  king^s  minis- 
ters discovered. 

May  1.    The  leader,  Thistlewood,  and  fonr  accomplices  executed. 

1820,  Aug.-Nov.  The  king,  while  prince  of  Wales,  had  been,  in  a 
manner,  forced  to  marry  his  cousin.    The  marriage  was  an 

unhappy  one,  and  not  long  after  his  accession  ministers  brought  for* 
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ward  a  biU  of  pains  and  penalties  to  degrade  and  divorce  the- queen 
on  charges  of  miscoodaet.  In  the  trial  of  queen  Caroline  which 
followed,  Mr.  (afterwards  lord)  Brougham  and  Mr.  (afterwards  lord) 
Denman  so  shook  the  evidence  against  her,  on  the  cross-examination 
(1821,  July  18),  that  the  bill  was  abandoned.  She  was,  however,  ex- 
oladed  from  the  coronation,  and  not  long  after  died. 

1821.  May.    Bank  of  England  resumed  specie  payments  (p.  535).   ' 

1822.  CasUereagh  (lord  Londonderry)  committed  suicide,  and  waa 
succeeded  at  the  foreign  office  by  Oeorge  Canning.  Mr, 
Peel  home  secretary. 

1823.  The  next  year  Huskisson  became  president  of  the  board  of 
trade,  and  Mr.  Robinson  (afterwards  lord  Goderich)  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer. 

1825,  Commeroial  panic;  modification  of  the  monopoly  of  the  Bank 
of  England. 

1826,  ^OY.  14.    Second  (8th  imperial)  parliament  of  George  IV. 

1827,  Aug.  8-1828,  Jan.  25.    Lord  Ooderioh  premier. 

1827,  Oct.  20.    Navarino ;  <<  untoward  event "  (p.  489). 

1828,  Jan.  2&>1830,  Nov.  22.     Duke  of  Wellington  prime  min- 

ister.   Robert  Peel,  home  secretary  (b.  1788 ;  M.  P.  1809 ;  colo- 
nial secretary  1810 ;  f  I860). 
1828,  Feb.  26.    Lord  John  Russell  (b.  1792  ;  M.  P.  1813 ;  earl  Rus- 
sell 1861 ;  t  1878)  moved  the  repeal  of  the  corporation 
and  test  acts  (p.  380),  which  was  carried  (May). 
A  declaration  containing  the  words  '<  on  the  true  faith  of  a 
christian  "  was  substituted  for  the  sacramental  test,  thus  ad- 
mitting protestant  dissenters  to  office. 
1828,  July  15.     The  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  breadstuffs 
were  modified  by  the  adoption  of  the  sliding  scale. 
The  duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel  became  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  catholic  emancipation. 
1829y  April  13.     The  catholic  relief  act  substituted  a  new  form  of 
oath  for  the  oaths  of  supremacy,  allegiance,  and  abjuration,  and 
there  were  now  no  offices  from  which  catholics  were  excluded,  ex- 
cept those  of  regent,  lord  chancellor  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  tnee- 
roy  of  Ireland,    The  franchise  in  Ireland  was  raised  from  40s.  to  10/.» 
and  certain  regulations  were  made  respecting  the  exercise  of  the 
Boman  cathoHc  religion. 

1830,  June  26.     Death  of  George  IV, 

1830-1837.    WiUiamlV. 

1830,  Sept.  15.    Opening  of  the  Manchester  and  Uverpool  rail- 
way (Rocket  locomotive),  f  of  Huskisson. 
1830,  Oct.  26.    First  (9th  imperial)  parliament  of  WiUiam  IV. 

When  parliament  opened  earl  Grey  declared  that,  in  his  opin- 
ion, the  only  way  to  avert  political  convulsions  was  by  a  reform  in 
parliament.    The  duke  of  WdUngton  expressed  himself  as  opposed  to 
reform,  and  being  defeated  on  a  minor  question  resigned  Nov.  16. 
1830,  Nov.  24-1834,  July  18.    Barl  Qrey,  prime  minister.    Lord 
Althorp,  chancellor  of  exchequer ;  loni  Brougham,  lord  chan- 
cellor; lord  John  Russell,  paymaster-general  of  the  forces ;  and 
lord  Melbourne,  home  secretary. 
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1831,  March  31.    Lord  John  Riusell  introduced  his  reform  bill.    It 

soon  became  apparent  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  passing 

Apr.  22.    the  bill,  and  parliament  was  dissolved. 

June  14.  Second  (10th  imperial^  parliament  of  'William  IV. 
The  reform  bUl  again  introouced;  passed  the  commons  Sept. 
21,  but  was  thrown  out  by  the  lords,  and  riots  ensued  through- 
out the  country. 

1832,  Mar.  19.    The  reform  bill,  with  some  alterations,  was  again 

passed  by  the  commons.  In  the  lords  an  amendment  was  car- 
ried against  ministers,  who  resigned  May  7,  but  resumed  office  May 
18,  the  king  having  consented  to  create  a  sufficient  number  of  new 
peers  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  bill ;  but  this  proved  unnecessary, 
as  many  tory  peers  refrained  from  voting,  and  the  bill  received  the 
royal  assent  June  7. 

1832.  By  this,  the  First  Beform  Aot,  143  boroughs  lost  one 
or  both  members,  and  the  seats  thus  obtained  were  given  to 

several  large  towns  (^Manchester,  Birmingham^  etc.),  to  the  larger  coun^ 
tieSf  and  to  new  boroughs.  At  the  same  time  the  franchise  was  ex- 
tended.   The  Scotch  reform  act,  July  17;  the  Irish  reform  act,  Aug.  7. 

1833,  Jan.  29.  Third  (11th  imperial)  parliament  of  William  IV. 
Apr.  2.    The  Irish  coercion  act. 

In  August  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the 
British  empire  was  passed.  The  sum  of  20,000,000^.  was 
voted  to  the  slave-burners. 

1833.  Renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  ;  and  of  the  East 
India  Company  for  twenty  years,  but  the  trade  with  China 
was  thrown  open  (p.  561). 

1834.  The  question  of  an  extension  of  the  Irish  coercion  act  led  to 
the  resignation  of  earl  Grey, 

1834,  July  16-Nov.  14.  Lord  Melbourne  became  premier.  Lord 
Althorpf  lord  John  Russell,  and  lord  Brougham  retained  their 
places. 

1834.    Poor  lav7  amendment  act.    Local  boards  abolished  in  favor 

Aug.  of  a  centi'al  board  of  commissioners.  Poor  law  unions  took  the 
place  of  worh-houses,  and  the  system  of  out-door  reUtfwBs  in  a 
great  measure  reformed. 

Nov.  The  king  dismissed  the  ministry,  and  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton took  control  of  affairs  until  sir  Robert  Feel  could  be 
summoned  from  Rome. 

1834,  Dec.  8-1835,  Apr.  18.  Peel's  first  administration.  (TFe^ 
lington,  foreign  secretary.)     The  majority  in  the  commons 

1834,  Dec.  30.    was  against  mmisters,  parliament  was  dissolved,  and 

Peel  issued  the  Tamworth  manifesto. 

1835,  Feb.  19.    Fourth  (12th  imperial)  parUament  of  William 

rv.  The  conservatives,  as  the  supporters  of  Peel  termed  them- 
Apr.  selves,  being  in  a  minority  in  the  commons,  ministers  resigned. 
1835,  Apr.  ia-1841,  Sept.  3.    Second  Melbourne  ministry. 

Palmerston,  foreign  secretary  (b.  1784  ;  M.  P.  1807 ;  f  Oct 
18, 1865);  lord  John  RusseU,  home  secretary;  viscount  Howick, 
secretary  of  war,  —  succeeded  in  1839  by  T.  B.  Macatday 
(b.  1800  ;  M.  P.  1830  ;  raised  to  the  peerage  1857 ;  f  1859J. 
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1835,  Sept.    Refonn  of  municipal  oorporationB  act,  Lmdwi  not 

included. 

1836,  Commutation  of  tithes  act. 

1837,  June  20.    Death  of  WiUiam  IV.  (See  p.  54i.) 

The  BxltlBh  in  India.  (8eep.4U,) 

1786-1793.    Lord  ComwalllB,  governor-eeneral. 

1792.  War  with  Tipu  Sultdn,  ended  hy  me  cession  of  one  half  of 
Mysore  to  the  English  and  allies. 

1793.  Capture  of  Pondicherri,  sir  John  Shore  (afterwards  lord 
Teignmouth),  governor-general,  succeeded  hy 

1798-1805.  lord  Momington  ^afterwards  marquia  of  "WelleBley). 

1799.  Tipu  Sultan,  trusting  m  the  promises  of  Bonaparte,  again 
took  up  arms,  was  killed,  and  his  dominions  were  divided  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  Nizdm. 

1802.  Holkar,  one  of  the  Mahrattd  chiefs,  drove  the  Peah'^a  from 
Poona,  By  the  treaty  of  Baaaein  the  English  agreed  to  assist 
the  PeshwiC  provided  he  would  surrender  his  mdependence, 
and  maintain  a  body  of  European  troops  {the  suhsidwry  policy), 
Sindhia  and  the  Raja  of  Nagpur  umted  with  Holkar  against 
the  English.  The  latter  under  sir  Arthur  'Wellealey  ^ifter- 
wards  duke  of  Wellington),  brother  of  the  governor-general, 

1803.  gained  the  battles  of  Aasaye,  Sept.  3,  ana  Argaum,  Nov. 
29,  while  another  army  under  general  (afterwards  lord)  Ldke 
won  the  battle  of  Laawari,  Nov.  1,  and  captured  Delhi.  The 
Raja  of  Nagpur  and  Sindhia^  by  treaties,  surrendered  much 

1804.  territory  to  the  English.  In  the  next  year  Holkar  was  de- 
feated by  Lake  at  Purrukdbady  and  again  near  Bhar^tw  1805, 
and  made  peace  with  the  English  1806,  Jan.  7. 

1805.  July-Oct.    Lord  Comwallis  again  governor-general;  f  Oct. ; 

and  was  succeeded  by 
180&-1807.    sir  O.  Barlow. 

1806.  Mutiny  of  the  Sepoys  at  Vellore. 
1807-1813.    Lord  Blinto,  governor-general. 

1809.    Mutiny  of  the  European  officers  at  Seringapatam. 

1813-1823.  Iiord  Moira  (afterwards  marquis  of  Hastings),  gov- 
ernor-general. 

1814^1815.     War  with  the  Oi&rhhas  of  Nepdl. 

1817.     Pind^fwar. 

1817-1818.  Last  Mahratta  war.  The  dominions  of  the  Peshwd 
were  annexed  and  the  Rdjd  of  Ndgpvr  was  put  under  British 
gu€trdianshij!)f  while  the  states  of  Rajputana  puiced  themselves 
under  British  protection. 

1823-1828.    Lord  Amherst,  governor-general. 

1824r-1826.    First  Burmese  war,  English  acquire  Assam,  etc. 

1828-1835.  Lord  "William  Bentinok,  governor-general.  Financial 
reforms  ;  abolition  of  sati  ^suttee)  or  widow-burning ;  sup* 
pression  of  the  thagi  (thnes)  or  hereditary  assassins. 

1833.  Companies  charter  renewed  for  twenty  years,  but  the  trade 
was  thrown  open,  and  Ewropean$  allowed  to  settle  in  tiie  oonn* 
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try.  A  legal  member  added  to  the  gorenior's  connoil,  and  a 
commissian  appointed  to  revise  and  (xwlify  the  laws.  Maoan- 
Imj,  first  legal  memher,  and  president  of  the  commission.  The 
only  annesUion  of  this  time  was  that  of  Coorg, 
1835-1836.  Short  administration  of  air  Chalrlea  (afterwaids 
lord)  Metoalf e,  memorable  for  giving  entire  freedom  to  the 
press.  {Seep.  546.) 

Qreat  Britain.  (Seep.BJ^l.) 

1837-190L  Victoria  (only  child  of  the  late  duke  of  Kent). 
Separation  of  Hanover  from  Great  Britain  ;  duke  of  Cumber^ 
land,  the  eldest  snrviying  son  of  George  III.,  became  king. 

1837,  Not.  15.    First  (13th  imperial)  parUament  of  Victoria. 

1837.  Rebellion  in  Canada.  Burning  of  the  American  steamer  Car- 
oline. The  rebels  finally  reduced  to  obedience  in  1839.  The 
two  provincesy  upper  and  lower  Canada,  were  united  in 
1840,  and  in  1847  responsible  government  was  introduced  into 
the  colony. 

1838,  Aug.    Meeting  of  working  people  near  Birmingham.    A  na- 

tional petition  or  peoples'  charter  was  drawn  up.  The 
petitioners  or  chartists  demanded,  1.  annual  parliaments ;  2. 
universal  (manhood)  suffirage  ;  3.  vote  by  ballot ;  4.  abolition 
of  the  property  qualification  of  members  of  parliament  $  and  5. 
payment  for  their  services.  To  these  **  five  points  "  a  sixth,  that 
of  equal  electoral  districts,  was  afterwards  added.  The  petition 
was  presented  to  the  commons,  1839,  June  14,  and  its  rejection  was 
followed  by  riots  which  were  easily  suppressed. 

1838,  Sept.    The  anti-corn  law  league  formed  at  Manchester  under 

the  leadership  of  John  Bright  (b.  1811;  M.  F.  1843 ;  f  1889) 
and  Richard  Cobden  (b.  1804  ;  M.  P.  1847;  1 1865). 

1839,  Opium  war  with  China  ended  by  treaty  of  Nankin,  1842, 
Aug.  29  (p.  561). 

1840,  Jan.    Penny  postage  introduced  (nr  Rowland  HUT). 

Feb.  10.  The  queen  married  her  cousin  Albert  of  Saxe-Cdburg  and 
Gotha. 

1841,  Aug.  19.    Second  (14th  imperial)  parliament  of  Victoria. 

1841,  Sept.  6-1846,  June  29.  Peers  second  administration. 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  cabinet  without  office  ;  earl  Ripon, 
board  of  trade,  succeeded  in  1843  by  W.  E.  Gladstone  (b. 
1809  ;    M.  P.  1832  ;  f  1898). 

1842.  Second  sliding  scale  adopted  ;  and  the  duties  on  over  700 
articles  either  removed  or  reauced,  the  deficiency  so  created  be- 
inff  made  up  by  an  income  tax  (June  22). 

1844.    Charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  renewed  (Peel  act).    The 
issue  department  established,  weekly  returns  to  be  published  ; 
and  circulation  limited  to  14,000,000/. 
1846.    Total  repeal  of  the  corn  laws. 

The  sliding  scale  abolished  ;  the  duty  on  wheat  inmoited  at  or 
above  53*.  per  quarter  to  be  4s.  per  quarter  until  1849,  Feb.  1,  after 
that  time  to  be  an  uniform  Is.  per  quarter  on  aU  kinds  of  ^m  im* 
ported  into  the  United  Kingdom;  this  Is.  duty  was  repealed  m  1869. 
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1846,  June.  Settlement  of  the  Oregon  boundary  dispute  with  the  United 
States  (p.  554). 

1846,  July  6-1852,  Feb.  23.  Ministry  of  lord  John  RnsseU  ;  lord 
Palmeraton,  foreign  secretary  ;  Maoanlay,  paymaster  gen- 
eral. 

1846.  Failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland  caused  a  famine  1846 
and  1847.  Population  of  Ireland  1841,  8,222,664.  1851, 
6,633,982. 

1847.  Commercial  panic  in  England. 

1847,  Nov.  18.    Third  (15th  imperial)  parliament  of  Victoria. 
This  distress  coupled  with  the  excitement  produced  by  the  rey- 

1848.  olutions  of  1848  (p.  492)  roused  rebellion  in  Ireland,  which 
was  easily  suppressed,  and  its  leaders  Smith  O'Brien  and  Mil- 

1848,  April  10.    chelt  transported  ;  while  in  England  the  chartists 

held  a  monster  meetmg  on  Kenningtan  command  and  presented 
a  petition  to  parliament. 

1849,  June.    Repeal  of  the  navigation  laws.    Encumbered  estates 
July,    act  (Ireland). 

1850^  Sept.  30.  Papal  bull  establishing  a  Roman  catholic  hie- 
rarchy in  England. 

1851,  July.  Ecclesiastical  titles  bUlf  imposing  a  fine  of  lOOZ.  on  all 
who  should  endeavor  to  cany  this  papal  bull  into  effect,  passed 
(never  executed). 

1851.  Telegraphic  communication  between  France  and  Eng- 
land. 

1851.  Great  exhibition  of  the  industries  of  all  nations  in  Hyde  Park, 
London. 

1852,  Feb.  27-Dec.  18.  Earl  Derby's  first  ministry,  Disraeli, 
chancellor  of  exchequer  (b.  1805  ;  <*  Vivian  Grey "  1825  ; 
M.  P.  1837  ;  earl  of  Beaconsfield,  1876  ;  f  1881). 

Sept.  14.    Death  of  the  duke  of  Wellington. 

1852,  Nov.  4.    Fourth  (16th  imperial)  parliament  of  Victoria. 

1852,  Deo.  28-1855,  Feb.  5.    Aberdeen  administration.    TV.  E. 
Gladstone,  chanceUor  of  exchequer;  lord  Palmerston,  home 
secretary  ;  lord  John  Russell,  foreign  secretary. 
End  of  daffir  war  in  South  A&ioa. 

Oct.  30.    The  British  fleet  entered  the  Bosphorus. 

1853-1856.    Crimean  war  (p.  499). 

1854,  June  5.    Reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States  concluded 

(p.  555)  ;  abrogated  1866. 

1855.  The  mismanagement  "mih  regard  to  the  supply  of  food  and 
clothing  for  the  army  in  the  Crimea  and  the  feeble  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  rendered  the  administration  unpopular,  and 

1855,  Jan.  30.    lord  Aberdeen  resigned. 

1855,  Feb.  5-1858,  Feb.  22.  Palmerston  premier.  Gladstone, 
chanceUor  of  the  exchequer,  res.  Feb.  22. 

Feb.  19.    Brecui  riots  at  Liverpool. 

1856,  Treaty  of  Paris  ended  the  Crimean  war  (p.  501).    War 
Mar.  30.    with  China.    Treaty  of  Tien^tsin,  June  26,  1859.    Peace 

o/Pekin  Aug.  24, 1860  (p.  662). 

1857,  Apr.  30.    Fifth  (17th  imperial)  parUament  of  Victoria. 
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Nov.  12.    Great  commercial  panic.    Suspension  of  the  tank  charter 

actoflS44:, 
In  consequence  of  the  attempted  asstissinatian  of  Napoleon  TIL 

by  Orsiniy  lord  Palmerston  mtroduced  the  conspiracy  to  murder 

btU.    On  its  rejection  in  the  commons  the  ministry  resigned, 

and  the 
1858,  Feb.  22-1859,  June  11.    Gtooond  Derby  ministry  took  office  ; 

Disraeli,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
1858,  June.    Property  qualification  of  members  of  parliament 

abolished. 
July.    Je'ws  admitted  to  parliament. 

Act  for  the  better  government  of  India, 
Aug.  5.     The  successful  laying  of  the  frst  Atlantic  cable  (ceased 

working  Sept.  4). 
Aug.  26.    Treaty  with  the  tycoon  (shogun)  of  Japan  (p.  563). 

1858.  The  queen  of  Zhigland  proclaimed  sovereign  of  India. 
The  government  of  the  East  India  company  ceased. 

The  ministry,  defeated  on  a  reform  bill  introduced  by  Disradi, 
Apr.  13.    dissolved  parliament,  but  being  in  a  minority  in  the  ' 
1&9,  May  31.     Sixth  (18th  imperial)  parliament  of  Victoria, 
resigned,  and  the 

1859,  June  13-1865,  Nov.  6.     Second  Palmerston  ministry  came 

in.  Oladstone,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ;  earl  Russell 
(formerly  lord  John),  foreign  secretary  ;  lord  CampbeU,  lord 
chancellor. 

1860,  Jan.  23.     Commercial  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 
July-Oct.    The  prince  of  "Wales  visits  the  United  States  and  Con- 

ada. 

1861,  July  27.    Rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Mexico. 

Nov.  8.    Mason  and  Slidell  taken  from  the  British  mail  steamer 

Trent  (p.  557). 
Dec.  23.     Death  of  the  prince  consort. 

1862.  Second  Exhibition  of  the  industry  of  all  nations  opened  in 
May  1.    London. 

1863.  The  Maori  (native)  war  in  New  Zealand,  ended  in  1869. 

1864.  The  Schlestoig-Holstein  question  (p.  605). 

June.    Final  cession  of  the  Ionian  Islands  to  Greece  (p.  483)* 
July.    The  Thames  embankment  begun. 

1865,  June.     Conunencement  of  the  Cattle  Plague. 
Oct.    Insurrection  in  Jamaica. 

Oct.  18.    Death  of  lord  Palmerston. 

1865,  Nov.  6-1866,  June  26.    Earl  Russell  premier. 

1866,  Feb.  1.    Seventh  (19th  imperial)  parliament  of  Victoria. 
Feb.    Habeas  corpus  act  stu^>endeain  Ireland. 

May.    Failure  of  Overend,  Gumey  and  Co.  (liabilities  over  19fiQ0r 

000/.).    Panic  in  Iiondon. 
July     Telegraphic  communication  with  America  finally  established. 

1866,  July  6-1868,  Feb.  27.      Third  Derby  minist^.    Disraeli, 

chancellor  of  the  exohequer. 

1867,  Aug.  15.    The  second  reform  act,  —  *'  a  leap  in  the  dark," — 

wmch  greatly  extended  the  franchise,  received  the  royal  as- 
sent. 
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1867.  The  Fenians  attempted  the  Beiznre  of  the  arsenal  at  Chester 
(Feb.).  Riaing  in  Ireland,  easily  suppressed.  Attempt  to 
release  Fenians  confined  in  Clerkenwell  prison,  by  exploding 
gunpowder  under  the  waUs. 

1867.  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  were  combined 
into  one  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  power  to  take  in  new 
provinces.  Each  province  retamed  its  own  legislature  for 
local  affairs.  All  British  Amerioa,  with  the  exception  of 
Newfoundland^  now  belongs  to  this  confederation. 

1867.  Abyssinia  expedition,  Magdala. 

1868,  Feb.  27-Dec.  3.  Lord  Derby  resigned,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  be- 
came premier.  The  general  elections  to  the  new  parliament 
were  so  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  liberals  that  the  ministry  re- 
signed, and 

1868,  Dec.  9-1874,  Feb.  21.  Mr.  Gladstone  became  prime  minister. 

1868,  Dec.  10.    Eighth  (20th  imperial)  parliament  of  Victoria. 

July  26.  Disestablishment  and  disendoii^ment  of  the  Irish 
church.  A  portion  of  the  money  so  obtained  given  to  the 
Roman  cathobo  college  of  Mamooth,  and  another  portion  ap- 
plied to  educational  purposes.  Tlie  royal  assent  was  at  the  same 
time  given  to  the  bankruptcy  bill,  and  to  a  bill  abolishing 
impr&onment  for  debt.  (Debtors'  prisons  :  Fleet,  Marshal' 
sea,  etc.) 

1868,  Oct.  16.    Opening  of  the  Sues  canal. 

1870.    Irish  land  act  provided,  among  other  things,  for  compen- 
sation to  out-going  tenants  ;  jror  loans  to  landlords  for  im- 
provements, and  to  tenants  desirous  of  purchasing  their  hold- 
mgs  (Bright  clauses). 
At  the  same  session  a  system  of 

1870.  national  education  was  established  by  law. 

1871.  Purchase  in  the  army  abolished. 

Treaty  of  Washington  with  the  United  States,  by  which  the 
Alabama  claims  were  settled  bv 

1872.  Arbitration  at  Geneva  and  the  so-called  northwestern  boun- 
dary dispute,  decided  by  the  emperor  of  Grermany  as  arbiter 
(p.  660). 

1872.  Vote  by  ballot  introduced. 

1873.  Ashantee  wbt.  Coomassie  taken  by 

1874.  the  British,  commanded  by  general  Wolseley, 

1874,  Feb.  21.-1880,  Apr.  28.  Bfr.  Disraeli  (1876,  Aug.,  earl  of 
Beaconsfield),  premier  ;  sir  Stafford  Northcote,  ohuiceUor  of 
the  exchequer. 

1874,  March  5.    Ninth  (21st  imperial)  parliament  of  Victoria. 

1875.  purchase  of  Suez  caned  shares  from  the  khedive  of  Egypt. 
1876, 1876.    Visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  India.    The  queen  pro- 
claimed empress  of  India.    Commercial  panic. 

1878,  July  13.    Treaty  of  Berlin.    British  take  possession  of  Cyprus 

July  14  (p.  524). 

1879.  Irish  land  league,  supported  by  Pamell^  DOhn^  eto.  1879^ 
ISQOt  famine  in  Ireland. 

1879.     War  vnth  the  Zulus  C*  Jingoism  '^ 

35 
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1880,  Feb.  23.  Parliament  disaolved.  £lectioiis  in  foror  of  liberals ; 
resignation  of  ministers,  Apr.  22. 

1880,  Apr.  28.  Mr.  Gladatone.  prlaie  mlnlBter  ;  marquit  ofHca^ 
tington^  secretary  for  India;  W.  E,  Forster,  chief  secretary  for 
Ireland,  sacceeded  by  lord  F,  Cavendish,  and  he  by  (r.  O.  Tre- 
vellyan,    John  Bright,  chancellor  of  the  duchy. 

1880,  Apr.  29.    Tenth  (22d  imperial)  parliament  of  Victoria. 

1881,  March  3.    Irish  coercion  act. 

Aug.  22.  Irish  land  act  provided  for  a  court  of  commission  to  try 
differences  between  landlords  and  tenants  ;  and  in  a  measure 
fpramted  the  "  three  F'a  : "  1.  Jree  sale  ;  2.  fair  rents  ;  3.  fx- 
%ty  of  tenure, 

1882,  May  6.  Murder  of  lord  EVederick  Cavendiali  and  an 
nnder-secretary  in  Dublin. 

July  11.    Bombardment  of  Alexandria  (Egypt).      Resignation  of 

John  Bright. 
July  14.    A  new  Irish  coercion  act  went  into  force. 
Sept.    Total  defeat  of  Egyptian  rebels  by  the  British,  eommanded  by 

sir  Garnet  Wolseley,    Capture  of  Tdr^Kehir.      (Seep.  666.) 

The  British  in  India.  {Seep.  64^.) 

1838-1842.    Lord  Auckland,  govemor-generaL 

1839.  First  Afghan  war,  occasioned  by  an  attempt  to  plaee  a  ruler 
in  Afgh^Uiist^n  who  should  be  subservient  to  the  British. 
Kabul  was  easily  occupied.  Dost  Muhammad  taken  prisoner, 
and  Shdh  Shujd  installed.  In  Norember,  1841,  the  Afeh^ns 
rose,  and,  led  by  Akbar  Khdn,  drove  the  British  from  Kabul. 
Terrible  winter  retreat  to  JaUQdbdd. 

1842-1844.  Earl  of  XSUenborough,  governor-general.  Two  ar^ 
mies  sent  to  Af  gh^isU&n.  Relief  of  Kandahdr  and  JaUSLdbdd. 
Capture  of  Kabul.  The  bazar  blown  up.  Dost  Muhammad  re- 
placed, and  the  British  withdrawn. 

1844-1848.  8ir  Henry  (afterwards  lord)  Hardlnge,  governor- 
general. 

1845.     First  Sflch  war. 

1848-1856.    Barl  of  Dalhousie,  governor-general. 

1848,  1849.  Second  Sikh  war  ended  in  the  annexation  of  the 
Punjab. 

1852.    Second  Burmese  war.    British  Burma  annexed. 

1856.  Annexation  of  Oudh  on  the  ground  of  misruLs. 
1856-1862.    Earl  Canning,  governor-general. 

1857.  May  10.  Mutiny  of  the  Sepoys  at  MiraOi  (Meerut).    Rising 

of  the  Mufaammadans  at  Delhi.  Massacre  at  Cawnpore 
(Ndna  Slttiib),  June  27.  First  relief  of  Luckno^r  by  Have^ 
lock,  Sept.  25  ;  final  deliverance  of  the  garrison  by  sir  Colin 
Campbell^  Nov.  16.  Siege  and  capture  of  Dellii,  June-Sept. 
The  mughal  emperor,  Sahddur  Shdh,  captured,  deposed,  and 
banished  to  Rangoon;  f  1862.    End  of  the  mughal  empire. 

1858.  The  government  of  India  trauafarred  to  the  crown ;  gov- 
ernor-general to  be  viceroy. 
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1862-1863.     Lord  Blgiii,  vloeroy  ;.  1864-1869,  lord  Lawrence, 

▼ioeroy.   Famine  in  Orisiaj  1866  ;  in  Bvnddkkand  and  Upper 

Hwdwtdn,  1868, 1869. 
186&-1872.    Lord  Mayo,  vioeroy.    Internal  improyements. 
1872-1876.    Lord  Northbrook,  vioeroy.     Dethronement  of  the 

Mahrattd  Gddcwdr  of  Baroda,    Visit  of  the  prince  of  Wales  to 

India. 
1876-1880.    Lord  Lytton,  vloeroy. 

1877y  Jan.  1.  The  queen  proclaimed  empress  of  India. 

1877, 1878.    Famine  In  southern  India. 

1878-1881.  Second  Afghan  war.  Refusal  of  Sher  Ali  to  admit  a 
British  embassy.  The  Khaibar  (Kyber),  the  Kuram,  and  the 
Boldn  passes  occupied  by  the  British  troops,  f  Sher  Alt.  Abdication 
of  his  son,  Ydkub  Khan,  Defeat  of  a  brigade  of  British  troops  by 
Ayiib  Khdn,  Brilliant  march  of  iir  F,  Roberts  from  Kabul  to  Kandor 
hdr,  and  rout  of  Ayub  Khdn,  1880,  Sept  1.  Abdurrtihinan  Khan, 
the  eldest  male  represeutatiye  of  Dost  Muhammad,  recognized  by  the 
British  as  Amir,  and  their  troops  withdrawn  from  Kabul  and  Kanda^ 
hdr. 

1880.  Marquis  of  Ripon,  viceroy. 

1881.  Population  of  all  India  2523^>210,  an  increase  in  ten  years 
of  over  twelve  millions.  {See  p.  566) 

§6.    UNITED  STATES.  {Seep,  433.) 

1789-1882. 

1789.    First  congresa  met  at  New  York,  March  4. 

1789.    George  Washinffton  (Virginia),  president.    John 

Apr.  30.    Adams,  vice-president. 

Not.  1.    North  Carolina  accepted  the  constitution. 

1789.  Three  executive  departments  created.  Thomas  Jeifenon 
Q).  1743, 1 1825^,  secretary  of  state  ;  Alexander  Hamilton 
(b.  1757, 1 1804),  secretary  of  the  treasury  ;  Henry  Knox,  sec- 
retary of  war.  These  witii  the  attorney  general  formed  the 
cabinet.  A  national  Judioiary  was  also  established.  John 
Jay,  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court, 

1789.  First  ten  amendments  (in  the  nature  of  a  biU  of  rights)  to 
the  constitution  proposed  by  congress  to  the  state  legislatures,  and 
ratified,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  by  three  fourths  of  the 
states. 

1790,  May  29.    Rhode  Island  accepted  the  constitution. 

1790.  The  financial  affairs  of  tiie  country  were  put  on  a  firm  basis. 
The  seat  of  government  to  be  at  Philadelphia  for  ten  vears,  and 
after  that  permanently  located  on  the  Potomac,  where  land 
was  ceded  by  the  states  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  (^District  of 
Columbia),  and  the  city  of  Washington  laid  out. 

1790-1795.  Indian  war.  Defeat  of  Harmar  1790  ;  St.  Clair  1791 ; 
and  victory  of  Wayne  1794. 

1790.  Death  of  Franklin. 

Population  3,921,326  (1st  census).    N'ational  debt  Jan.  1, 1791, 
975,463,476.52. 

1791,  Aug.    George  Hammond,  minister  from  Great  Britain,  received 

Vermont  admitted  (14th  state). 
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A  national  bank  (United  States  bank)  chartered  for  twenty 
1792,  Apr.  2.    years,  and  a  mint,  were  established  at  Philadelphia. 
1792.    Two  parties  now  came  into  prominence :  the  republican, 

afterwards  demooratio,  led  by  Jefferson  ;  and  the  federalist^ 

whose  leaders  were  HamUton  and  Adame. 

1792.  Kentucky  admitted  (15th  state). 
EU  Whitney  invented  the  cotton  gin. 
Washington  and  Adams  reelected. 

1793.  France  declared  war  against  Great  Britain,  and  sent  Genet  as 
minister  to  the  United  States.  He  arrived  at  Charleston  in 
Apnl,  and  proceeded  to  fit  oat  privateers,  etc. 

Washington  issued  a  proclamation  of  neutrality,  Apr.  22  ; 
and  the  next  vear  (1794)  the  neutrality  act  was  passed. 
Grenet  appealed  from  the  executive  to  the  people,  and,  upon  the 
demand  of  the  government,  was  recalled. 

1793.  Fugitive  slave  act,  substantially  a  dead  letter  until  revived 
in  1850. 

1791.  Whiskey  insurrection  in  western  Pennsylvania.  It 
was  caused  by  an  internal  revenue  law  of  1791,  which  laid  an 
excise  on  domestic  spirits,  and  was  put  down  by  an  army  com- 
posed of  the  militia  of  Pennsylvania  and  adjoining  states. 

1794.  Eleventh  antendment,  securing  the  non-suability  of  states, 
proposed  by  congress,  and  declared  ratified  Jan.  1798. 

1794.    Peace  purchased  £rom  Algiers,  and  from  Trijndi  and  Tunis 

in  the  following  years. 
1794.    The  treaty  of  peace  (p.  432)  had  been  fully  carried  out  by 

neither  party.  Great  Britain  had  not  delivered  the  posts  held 
by  her  on  the  northern  frontier.  And  she  was  accused  of  inciting  the 
Indians  to  hostility,  of  impressing  American  seamen,  and  of  capturing 
American  trading  vessels ;  and  besides,  many  slaves  had  been  carried 
away  by  the  British  when  they  evacuated  iSem  York.  On  the  other 
side,  it  was  alleged  that  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  with  regard  to 
the  collection  of  debts  due  to  BrUish  subjects  had  noi  been  observed. 
To  settle  these  differences  John  Jay  was  sent  to  England,  and  a 

1794.  Nov.  19.  Treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation 
(Jay's  treaty)  was  concluded.  It  provided  for  the  delivery 
of  the  posts  before  June,  1796 ;  for  a  commission  to  decide 
what  river  was  the  ''  St.  Croix  "  (p.  432) ;  for  compensation  in 
certain  cases  to  British  subjects  toM  American  citizens,  to  be  a»- 
certained  by  commissioners  ;  for  the  regukUion  of  trade  between 
the  two  countries ;  for  the  extradition  of  criminals,  etc.  The 
treaty  met  with  great  opposition;  the  ratifications  were  not  ex- 
changed till  Oct.  1795  ;  and  the  money  necessary  to  carry  it 
out  was  not  voted  till  1796  {speech  of  Fttiher  Ames). 

1795.  Treaty  with  Spain  established  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
United  States,  and  secured  the  free  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, with  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans, 

1796.  Tennessee  adnutted  (16th  state). 
Sept.  18.    Washington's  farewell  address, 

1797)  Mar.  4.  John  Adams  (Massachasetts),  federalist^  2d 
president. 
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Thomas  Jaffenon,  repnblioan,  vice-president. 
1797.    Special  mission  to  France.    Attempt  on  the  part  of  the  French 

to  extort  money  (X.  7.  Z.  affair).  Tmckney,  one  of  the  envoys, 
replied  :  "  Millions  for  defense,  not  one  cent  for  tribute.*'  Hostilities 
actually  began.  Provisional  vtmj  raised ;  Washington,  lieutenant- 
ffeneral ;  navy  department  organized  1798  ;  ConstSlation  captured 
L'Inaurgente  1799  ;  but  when  Bonaparte  came  into  power  more  pacific 
intentions  prevailed,  and  a  convention  was  concluded  1800,  Sept.  90. 
1797.    The  language  of  the  French  sympathizers  became  so  violent 

that  the  alien  and  sedition  Ulwb  were  passed.  They  were 
followed  by  the  Kentnoky  and  Virg;inia  resolutions  of  1798-1799, 
in  which  it  was  asserted  that  a  state  had  a  rieht  to  decide  for  itself 
how  far  the  national  authority  should  be  considered  binding. 

1799,  Dec.  14.    Death  of  Washington. 

1800,  Nov.  22.    Congress  met  in  Washington  for  the  first  time. 

Population,  6,319,762  (2d  census). 

1801,  John  Marshall,  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court.  In  the 
elections  of  1800  the  republican  candidates  received  a  major- 
ity of  the  votes,  but  as  they  had  equal  numbers  the  election 
went  to  the  house  of  representatives,  which  chose 

1801.  Thomas  Jefferson  (Virginia)  3d  president;  and 
Aaron  Burr,  vice-president.  James  Madison,  secretary  of 
state  ;  Albert  GaUaJtxn,  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

1801-1802.  Repeal  of  the  internal  revenue  taxes,  and  of  many  un- 
popular laws.    1802.    Ohio  admitted  (17th  state). 

1803i  April  30.  The  Louisiana  Purchase,  by  which  the 
United  States  acquired  :  all  of  its  present  area  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  north  of  the  then  northern 
boundary  of  Mexico  ;  the  island  on  which  New  Orleans  stends  ; 
and  a  claun  to  Texas,  to  west  Florida,  as  that  portion  of  the 
present  states  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama  south  of  31^  north 
latitude  was  then  called,  and  perluips  even  to  territory  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  (p.  654).  Ine  price  was  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  the  original  area  of  the  United  States 
was  more  than  doubled. 

1003,  pec.  12.  Twelfth  amendment,  alterins^  the  mode  of  elect- 
ing president  and  vice-president,  proposed  by  congress,  and  de- 
clared ratified  1804,  Sept.  26. 

1804-1805.  Failure  of  the  impeachment  of  Chase,  a  justice  of  the 
supreme  court. 

1804,  July.    Aaron  Burr  killed  Alexander  Hamilton  in  a  duel. 
1801-1805.    TripoUtan  war.    Burning  of  the  frigate  Philadelphia 

(Decatur),  which  had  been  captured  while  aground,  1804. 
Capture  of  Deme.  Bombardment  of  Tripolu  Treaty  1805. 
No  more  tribute  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States. 

1805,  Thomas  Jefferson  reelected  president;  George 
Clinton  vice-president. 

1806,  April.    The  British  ship  Leander  fired  on  an  American  trad- 

ing sloop,  killing  John  Pierce,  the  owner.  The  Lewhder  ordered 
out  of  the  waters  of  the  United  States. 
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X806,  May  16.  The  British  govemment  issaed  orders  in  council, 
dechiruig  the  coast  of  Europe  from  the  EWe  to  Brest  to  he  in 
a  partial  state  of  hloekade  ;  Napoiecm  replied  (Noy.  21)  by  the  Ber- 
lin decree  (p.  469).  Great  Britain  issued  other  orders  in  oouncU 
rjan.  7  and  Not.  11, 1807),  followed  (Dec.)  by  the  Milan  decree 
(p.  '537),  which  orders  and  decrees  practically  put  an  end  to  the  most 
profitable  portion  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
1807,  June  22.  The  frigate  Chesapeake  was  fired  into  by  the  British 
ship  Leopardf  and  four  men  claimed  as  deserters  were  taken  out 
of  her  bv  the  British.  The  president  by  proclamation  ordered  all 
British  snips  of  wax  to  leave  the  coast ;  reparation  was  demanded  of 
Great  Britain,  and  congress  laid  an  embargo  (Jefferson's  embargo) 
on  all  shipping  in  the  jMrts  of  the  United  States  (Dec.  22). 

1806.  Failure  of  Miranda's  scheme  for  revolutionizing  the  Span- 
ish American  colonies. 

1807.  Trial  and  acquittal  of  Aaron  Bnrr,  late  vice-i>re8ident, 
for  treason.  It  is  said  that  he  had  designed  seizing  New 
Orleans,  detailing  several  states  from  the  union,  and  invading 
Mexico. 

1807.  Robert  Fulton  made  the  ^rst  successful  application  of  steam 
to  navigation^  in  the  steamboat  Clermont  ([eiu^e  imported). 

1808.  The  importation  of  slaves  into  the  United  States  prohib- 
ited after  Jan.  1, 1808. 

The  embargo  policy  was  designed  to  compel  Great  Britain  and 
France  to  withdraw  their  orders  and  decrees.  The  furtlM»r  history  is 
as  follows  :  — 

1808.  Supplementary  acts  :  1.  Jan.  8,  coasting  and  fishing  ves- 
sels to  give  bonds  to  re-land  cargoes  in  United  States.  2.  Mar. 
12,  boats  and  vessels  of  all  kinds  and  umd-carriages  made  subject  to 
the  embargo  [April  17,  Bayonne  decree  directing  the  seizure  of  all 
American  vessels  then  in  the  ports  of  France].  3.  Apr.  25,  coasting 
trade  forbidden  to  foreign  vessels,  and  to  be  exercised  by  oUiers  only 
under  the  most  stringent  rules  ;  enforcing  act  of  1809  (Jan.  9),  by 
which  every  attempt  to  avoid  the  embargo  worked  ike  forfeiture  ot  ship, 
boat,  or  vehicle,  and  involved  &fine  oifour  tiynes  the  value  of  the  mer- 
chandise, one  half  to  the  informer^  and  the  president  was  authorized  to 
use  the  army  and  navy  to  enforce  the  embargo.  Ehnbargo  repealed 
except  as  to  France  and  England^  to  take  effect  1809,  Mar.  15.    No 

foods  to  be  imported  from  those  countries  after  May  20. 
809i  March  4.    James  Mabdison  (Virginia),  democrat,  4th 

president.    James  Monroe,  secretary  of  state. 
1810.    Population  7,239,881  (dd  census). 
1810,  March  23.     RamboniUet  decree,  ordering  the  sale  of  all 

American  vessels  which  had  been  seized  for  violating  the 

French  decrees. 
1810,  May  1.     Act  known  as  Macon's  No.  2  provided  that  in  case 

either  Great  Britain  or  France  should  revoke  its  edicts  the 
United  States  would  prohibit  trade  with  the  other.  Napoleon  revoked 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  but  not  the  Rambouillet  decree,  Aug. 
6,  te  take  effect  Nov.  1,  as  to  American  vessels.  This  was  considered 
by  the  president  as  a  sufficient  compliance  with  the  condition  of 
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Macon's  No.  2,  and  a  prodamation  declared  the  nofk^portatian  act 
revived  as  to  Grtai  Britain  after  Feb.  2, 1811. 

1811,  Maj  16.    Engagement  between  the  American  frigate  Proai- 

dent  and  the  British  ship  Litde  BeU. 

1812.  ZiOtilaiaxia  admitted  (18th  state). 

1812,  Apr.  4.  Embargo  for  ninety  days.  War  declared  against 
Oreat  Britain.  The  orders  in  oonnoil  of  Jan.  and  Apr.  1807, 
revoked  (June  23). 

1812-1814.  Wax  with  Qreat  Britain.  Events  of  1812. 
Uusucoessfnl  Invasion  of  Canada,  surrender  of  Detroit  (Aug. 
16),  defeat  at  Qneenstown  (Oct.  13).  On  the  water,  however,  the 
American  ship  Bases  (Porter)  captured  the  Alert)  the  Conatitution 
(Hull),  the  Querrihre;  the  Wasp,  the  Frolic  (both  taken  by  the  Foio- 
tiers,  a  British  74)  ;  the  United  States  (Decatur),  the  Macedonian; 
and  the  Constitution  (Bainbridge),  the  Java,  In  1813  the  Amer- 
icans were  defeated  at  Prenchtaum  (Jan.) ;  gained  the  battle  of  Lake 
Erie  (Perry);  but  were  driven  from  their  posts  on  the  Niagara.  The 
English  blockaded  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  June  1  Uie  British 
frigate  Shannon  captured  the  Chesapeake;  the  Pelioan,  the  Argus  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  Amerioan  ship  Hornet  took  the  Peacock; 
the  Enterprise,  the  Boxer,  In  1814  there  was  another  attempt  to 
invade  Ccuiada;  the  Americans  captured  Fort  Brie  and  won  the 
battles  of  Chippev^a  (Julj  5)  ana  Lundy's  Lane  (J^^  15),  but 
these  victories  led  to  nothmg.  Battle  of  Lake  Champlam  won  by 
McDonough  (Sept.  11).  Aug.  24,  the  British  under  Ross  defeated 
the  Americans  at  Bladensbvrgh ;  entered  Washington  the  next  day 
and  bnmt  all  the  publio  buildings  ;  but  were  repulsed  in  an  at- 
tempt on  Baltimore  (Sept.  13)  ;  and  with  great  loss  at  New  Or- 
leans (Dec,  Jackson).  At  sea  the  American  ship  Essex  (Porter^, 
after  a  successful  cruise  in  the  Pacific,  was  captured  by  the  Phoebe 
and  Cherub ;  the  Peaoook  captured  the  Epervier ;  the  Wasp,  the 
Reindeer  and  Avon.  In  1815  the  Conatitntion  captured  the  Cyane 
and  Levant ;  and  the  Hornet,  the  Penguin ;  while  the  President  aiuy 
rendered  to  a  British  squadron.  Peace,  however,  had  been  made  at 
Ghent,  December  24, 1814,  by  a  treaty  by  which  none  of  the  ques- 
tions which  led  to  the  war  were  settled,  but  which  provided  for  com* 
missions  to  run  the  boundaries,  as  determined  in  previous  treaties. 

The  eastern  states  had  resisted  the  embargo^  and  later  had  taken 
a  very  lukewarm  interest  in  the  war,  and  had  consequently  been  left 
to  shift  for  themselves.  This  dissatisfaction  led  to  the  summoning  of 
the  Hartford  oonventlon,  1814,  Dec.  15,  which  adjourned  in  t&ee 
weeks  without  accomplishing  anything. 

1815.  Squadron,  under  Decatur,  sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  a 
treaty  negotiated  with  Algiers. 

1816.  The  second  United  States  bank  chartered  for  twenty 
years  (charter  of  1st  expired  in  1811).  Protective  tarilE.  In' 
diana  admitted  (19th  state). 

1817-1825.  James  Monroe  (Virginia),  democrat,  6th  pres- 
ident. Era  of  good  fieellng.  J,  Q.  Adams,  secretaij  of 
state  ;  W,  H,  Crawfordy  secretary  of  the  treasury  ;  and  John 
C.  Calhoun,  secretary  of  wftr  (res,  X917), 
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1817.  MisftlBsippi  admitted  rSOfch  state). 

1817-1818.  Seminole  ^^ar  (Jackson).  Iiiirasion  of  FLoridaf  then  a 
colony  of  Spain.    Execution  of  two  British  subjects, 

1818.  niinoia  acbnitted  (2lBt  state). 

Penaiona  granted  to  the  survivors  of  the  revolntionary  war,  in 
needy  cironmstanoes. 

Gonventioii  with  Ghreat  Britain  as  to  ihefiiheries  ;  the  oonn- 
try  weat  of  the  "  Stony  [Rocky]  Moimtaina  "  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  two  powera  in  common  for  ten  years,  etc. 

1819.  Treaty  with  Spain.  She  gave  up  all  claim  to  weat  Florida, 
(p.  432)  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  United  States  since 
1810,  and  ceded  eaat  Florida.  The  United  States  gave  up  all 
claim  to  Tezaa,  and  agreed  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  five  mill- 
iona  to  its  own  citizens  for  claims  which  they  had  against  Spain. 

1819.  Alabama  (22d  state).    Financial  criaia. 

1820.  Maine  (23d  state).    Population  of  the  United  States  9,638,453. 

1820.  MlBSOTiri  compromise,  by  which  it  was  ^reed  that 
slavery  should  be  prohibited  in  the  United  States  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  north  of  36^  30^  north  latitude,  this  being  the 

1821.  southern  border  of  Biiaaouri,  which  was  admitted  as  a  slave 
state  (24th  state). 

1823,  Dec.  2.  The  preaident  in  his  annual  message  enunciated  the 
Monroe  doctrine  :  *'  That  the  American  continenta,  by 
the  free  and  independent  position  which  thev  have  assumed 
and  maintained,  are  henceforth  not  to  he  considered  as  subjects 
iov  future  colonization,  by  anv  Etaropean  power;  **  and  that  the 
extension  of  the  system  of  the  Holy  alliance  (p.  485)  to 
America  would  not  be  viewed  "  in  any  other  light  than  as  the 
manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  towajrd  the  United 
States." 

Neither  of  the  candidates  for  president  receiving  a  majority  of 
the  electoral  vote,  the  house  of  representatives  chose 

1825-1829.     John   Quinoy  Adams  (b.  1767,  f  1848) 

(Massachusetts),  democrat,  president,  although  Andrew  Jack- 
aon  had  received  a  plurality  in  the  electoral  college  ;  John  C. 
Calhoun  (b.  1782,  f  1850),  vice-president ;  Henry  Clay  (b. 
1777, 1 1852),  secretary  of  state. 

1825.  The  Erie  canal  was  finished  ;  the  first  railroad  in  America  (at 
Qiiincy,  Mass.)  was  completed  in  1827,  although  steam  was 
not  used  on  such  a  road  in  this  country  until  1829. 

1826.  Failure  of  the  Panama  congresa,  and  1827  of  another  ap- 
pointed to  meet  near  the  city  of  Mexico.  These  were  at- 
tempts to  put  the  Monroe  doctrine  into  practice. 

1828.    Tariff  of  abominations. 

1829-1837.  Andrew  Jackson  (b.  1767, 1 1846),  (Tenne*- 
see),  democrat,  7th  president;  John  C.  Calhotin,  vice-president 
(res.  1831);  Martm  Van  Buren  (b.  1782,  f  1862),  secretary  of 
state. 

Inauguration  of  the  apoila  ayatem  ;  about  €90  office  holders 
removed  by  the  president  during  the  first  year  of  his  admin- 
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iBtration,  in  contrast  with  only  serenty-foiir  removals  by 
all  former  presidents.  The  government  was  now  in  the  hands 
of  those  who,  according  to  senator  Marcy  of  New  York,  saw 
<<  nothing  wrong  in  the  role  that  to  the  victor  belong  the 
spollB  of  the  enemy." 

1829.  The  merchants  of  Boston  protested  against  the  tariff  acts,  and 
were  followed  by  the  legislatures  of  South  Carolina,  Virginia^ 
Alabama,  and  North  Carolina, 

1830.  Population  12,866,020  (5th  census). 

1830,  Jan.  27.    Speech  of  Daniel  ^Webster  (b.  1782,  f  1852),  in  the 

senate  of  the  United  States  in  reply  to  colonel  Hayne  of  South 
Carolina,  who  upheld  extreme  states-rights  views.  i 

1831.  "William  Lloyd  GkirrlBon  established  in  Boston  a  paper 
called  the  Liberator,  advocating  the  immediate  and  uncondi- 
tional emancipation  of  the  negroes.  This  led  to  the  organization 
of  the  abolitioniata. 

1831.  Convention  with  France,  mutual  settlement  of  claims.  France 
to  pay  the  United  States  25,000,000  francs,  and  to  be  paid 
1,300,000  francs,  such  sums  to  be  distributed  to  claimants  in 
either  country. 

The  tariff  act  of  1832,  while  containing  a  reduction  of  duties, 
retained  the  protective  principle.  A  convention  held  in  Soutb 
Carolina  reported 

1832.  A  nullifLcation  ordinance  (Nov.  1832),  which  de- 
clared that  the  tariff  laws  of  1828  and  1832  were  unconstitu- 
tional **  and  are  nuU  and  void,  and  no  law,  nor  binding  upon  this  state," 
etc.  Colonel  Hayne  was  elected  governor  of  South  Carolina,  and  Cal- 
houn took  the  seat  thus  vacated  in  the  senate.  Dec.  10  president 
Jackaon  issued  the  nullification  procUunation,  in  which  the  doc- 
trine  of  states-rights  was  refuted  and  the  national  theory  set  forth ; 
and  he  declared  his  intention  of  executing  (he  laws  of  the  United  States, 
This  was  followed  by  the  nullification  message,  1833,  Jan.  16.  This 
trouble  was  finally  ended  by  the  oompromiae  tariff  act,  introduced 
into  the  senate  by  Henry  Clay,  1833,  Feb.  12.  Both  sides  claimed 
the  victory. 

1836-1842.    War  with  the  Semmole  Indians. 

1836.  Arkansas  (25th  state). 

1837.  Michigan  (26th  state). 

1837-1841.  Martin  Van  Buren  (New  York),  democrat, 
8th  president. 

1837.  Financial  crisis :  causes,  removal  (1833)  of  deposits  from 
the  United  States  bank  to  the  local  banks  ;  great  extension  of 
credit,  and  over-issue  of  paper  money  ;  contraction  of  the  vol- 
ume of  the  currency  by  the  (1836,  July  11)  specie  circular, 
which  produced  a  great  scarcity  of  money. 

1837.  Rebeluon  in  Canada,  burning  of  the  American  steamer  Car- 
oline by  the  royalists.    Mcleod's  case, 

183&-1839.  The  gag  resolutions,  by  which  con^ss  declared  that 
petitions  praying  for  the  coalition  of  slavery  m  the  District  of 

Columbia  or  against  the  inter-state  slave  trade  should  he  tabled  without 

being  debated,  referred,  or  printed. 
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1840.  Independent  treaBory  established ;  the  national  funds,  to  be 
kept  in  the  treasury  at  Washin^n  and  in  the  sub-treasuries 

estabtished  in  certain  cities,  subject  to  tne  order  of  the  treasurer. 

1840.     Population  17,069,453  (6th  census). 
After  an  exciting  contest  was  elected 

1841-1845.  William  Henry  Harrison  (Ohio),  whig;  9th 
president,  f  1841,  Apr.,  succeeded  by  John  Tyler  (b.  1790, 
f  1862)  of  Virginia,  vice-president.  Daniel  Waster,  secretary 
of  state  (res.  1843). 

1842.  The  northeastern  boundary  dispute  with  Great  Britain  set- 
tled by  the  Ashburton  treaty. 

1842.    Dorr  rebellion  in  Rhode  Island. 

1844.  Experimental  telegraph  line  between  Washington  and  Balti- 
more built  by  professor  8.  F.  B.  Morae  with  money  appro- 
priated by  congress. 

1845.  Florida  (27th  state). 

In  1821  Mexico  had  separated  from  Spaing  and  in  1836  Texas 
declared  itself  independent  oi  Mexico.  Houston  with  eight  hundred 
Texans  defeated  Santa  Anna  at  the  San  Jacinto  (1836,  Apr.  21),  and 
drove  the  Mexicans  across  the  Rio  Grande  ;  and 

1845>  March.    TexaB  was  annexed  to  the  United  States. 

1845-1849.  James  K.  Polk  (Tennessee),  democrat,  11th 
president ;  James  Buchanan  (b.  1781,  f  1868),  secretary  of 
state 

1845.  Texas  (28th  state)  ;  1846, Iowa  (29th  state). 

The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  claimed  the  territory 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  the  northern  boundary  of  Mexico, 
42°  north  latitude,  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Alaska,  &4^  40^  north 
latitude.     By  the 

1846.  Oregon  treaty  this  tract  was  diyided  between  them,  the  49th 
parallel  forming  the  boundary,  and  the  southern  portion,  which 
tell  to  the  United  States,  retained  the  name  of  Oregon. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  led  to  a 

1846-184a    "Wax  with  Mezioo, 

which  was  invaded  by  an  army  from  the  north  commanded  by 
Zachary  Taylor  (b.  1786,  f  1850) ;  battles  of  Palo  Alto  (May  8), 
Besaca  (May  9).  Surrender  of  Monterey  (Sept  24),  Buena 
Vista  (1847,  Feb.  22  and  23).  In  March,  1847,  another  army 
under  general  Scott  landed  near  Vera  Cruzj  which  surrendered 
March  29th.  He  then  set  out  for  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  won 
the  battles  of  Cerro  Gordo  (April  18),  Chun^busco  (Aug.  20), 
captured  the  fortress  of  Chapukq>ec  (Sept.  12  and  13),  and  en- 
tered the  city  of  Mexico  (Sept.  14).  On  the  Pacific  the  Amer- 
icans had  been  equally  successful,  and  the  war  was  ended  by 
the 

1848>  Feb.  2.    Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo. 

Mexico  gave  up  fdl  claim  to  TexaSy  the  Rio  Grande  to  he  the 
boundary t  and  ceded  to  the  United  States  the  provinces  of  New 
Mexico  and  Upper  California,  in  all  about  522,955  square 
miles,  in  consideration  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollai^. 
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1848.    Wiflconain  (30th  state). 

In  1846  the  Wllmot  proviso,  which  proyided  that  slavery 
should  not  he  permitted  in  whatever  territory  should  he  acquired  from 
Mexico,  was  defeated  ;  hut  the  agitation  it  oooasioned  led  to  the  organ- 
ization of 
1848.    The  Ftee  soil  party,  the  precnrsor  of  the  present  repnhlioan 

party. 

1849--1853.  ZaohisuT  Taylor  (Lomsiaiia),  whig,  12th  presi- 
dent, t  July  9, 1850 ;  succeeded  hy  Ifillard  FUlmore  of  New 
York,  yioe-president.  John  M,  Clayton,  secretary  of  state  ;  fol- 
lowed hy  baniel  Waster  1850,  July  20,  f  1852  ;  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Edward  Everett  (b.  1794,  f  1865). 

1850.  Population  23,191,876  (7th  census).  The  discoYcry  of  gold 
in  Califoniia  (1848)  had  led  to  the  n^id  population  of  that 
territory,  and  in  1850  it  became  the  31st  state. 

1850,  Sept.  Clay's  oompromises  provided  for  the  admission  of  Cal- 
ifornia as  a  free  state  ;  for  the  payment  to  Texas  of  ten  millions 
for  her  claim  to  New  Mexico  ;  for  the  organization  of  Utah  and 
New  Mexico  as  territories  without  any  mention  of  slavery  ;  for 
the  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia ; 
and  for  the  rendition  of  slaves  who  had  escaped  to  free  states, 
this  last  known  as  the 

1850.    Fueritive  Slave  Law. 

1850,  April  19.  Clay  ton-Bulwer  treaty  with  Great  Britain  settled 
certain  questions  with  regard  to  communication  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific;  which,  owing  to  the  acquisition  of  Cali- 
fornia, had  become  of  importance  to  the  United  States. 

1863-1857.     Franklin  Pierce  (New  Hampshire),  demo- 
crat, 14th  president ;  William  L.  Marcy,  secretary  of  state  ; 
Jefferson  Davis  (b.  1808  ;  f  1889),  secretary  of  war. 
1853^  Dec.  30.    Boundary  dispute  with  Mexico  settled  by  the 
Gadsden  purchase ;  by  which  the  boundary  was  to  be  the 
Rio  Grande  from'  its  mouth  to  31°  2(K  north  latitude  ;  thence  due 
west  to  the  111th  meridian  of  longitude  west  of  Greenwich  ;  thence 
in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  on  the  Colorado  river  twenty  miles  below 
the  junction  of  the  Gua  ;  thence  up  the  middle  of  the  Colorado  river 
until  it  intersects  the  boundary  of  California  as  determined  by  the 
treaty  of  1848.  The  price  was  ten  millions,  and  the  area  thus  acquired 
was  45,000  square  miles. 

1854.    Treaty  with  Japan,  which  opened  that  oountry  to  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  the  United  States,  negotiated  by  oonmio- 
dore  Perry  (p.  663). 
1854.    Reoiprooi^  treaty  with  Qreat  Britain  secured  to  the 
Americans  the  right  to  the  ^^fisheriee : "  and  certain  articles  were 
to  be  admitted  free  of  duty  into  the  Umted  States  and  the  British 
provinces.    This  treaty  was  terminated  in  1866  by  the  United  States. 
1854.    Kansas-Nebraska  bill  passed.    It  provided  for  the  organ- 
ization of  two  territories,  Kansas  ana  Nebraska,  and  left  the 
question  of  slavery  to  those  who  should  there  settle  (squatter  sov- 
ereignty), thiA  repealing  in  part  the  Bfiseourl  oompromise.    A 
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straggle  immediately  ensued  between  the  slaye-holders  and  the  aboli- 
tionists as  to  which  pariy  should  colonize  these  territories  first.  Sack 
of  Lawrence  by  "  border  ruffians  "  (1866,  May  21)  ;  battle  of  Ossawat- 
tomie  (John  Brown).  At  lajst  the  anti-slavery  party  proved  successful 

1856.  Rise  of  **  Knou>'Nothingi8mf**  or  secret  opposition  to  foreign 
influence  in  national  legislation. 

1857-1861.     James  Buchanan  (Pennsylvania),  democrat, 
15th  president. 

1857.  In  the  Dred  Soott  case  the  supreme  court  decided  that  un- 
der the  constitution  neither  negro  slaves  nor  their  descen- 
dants, slave  or  free,  could  become  oitlsens  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  added,  as  a  dictum,  that  the  Missouri  compromise  was  tmoonstitu^ 
tional,  and  that  therefore  a  slave  did  not  become  free  by  being  carried 
to  a  territory  where  sUvery  had  been  prohibited  under  that  compro- 
mise. 

1857.  Great  conunercial  distress  throughout  the  country. 

1858.  Siiimesota  (32d  state)  ;  1859,  Oregon  (33d  state). 

1859.  John  Brown  with  a  handfiU  of  men  seized  the  United 
Oct.  19.  States  arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry;  but,  after  half  his  men 

were  killed,  was  captured,  and  hanged  December  2d  of  the 
same  year. 

1860.  Population  of  the  United  States  31,443,332  (8th  census). 
1860,  Nov.    Abraham  lancoln  (b.  1809,  f  1865)  of  Illinois,  re- 
publican, received  the  electoral  votes  of  all  the  free  states,  — 

New  Jersey  excepted,  — but  none  from  the  slave  states,  and  was  de- 
clared president-elect.    (JVisio  Jersey  gave  Lincoln  4,  Douglas  3  votes.) 

1860,  Dec.  20.    Sonth  Carolina  seceded  from  the  \tn%on,  and  was 

followed  by  Mississippi,  Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Lou- 
isiana, and  North  Carolina  in  January,  1861  ;  by  Texas  in  Febru- 
ary ;  Virginia  in  April ;  and  by  Tennessee  and  dAxkansas  in  May. 
Missouri  and  Kentucky  declared  themselves  neutral.  Delegates  from 
the  seceded  states  met  in  convention  at  Montgomery,  Alabama^  1861, 
Feb.  4  ;  and  formed  a  provisional  government  under  the  style  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,  Feb.  8.  Jefferson  Davis  was 
elected  president ;  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  vice-president.  The  se- 
ceding states  endeavored  to  seize  aJl  the  national  property  within 
their  borders,  and  were  successful  except  at  Fensacola  (Florida)  and 
Ch€u:leston  (South  Carolina).  At  the  latter  place  the  commander 
of  the  United  States  forces  withdrew  to  an  unfinished  fort,  Sumter, 
on  an  island  in  the  harbor,  Dec.  26, 1860  ;  and  on  the  9th  of  January, 

1861,  a  steamer,  the  Star  of  the  West,  bringing  him  supplies,  was 
fired  on  by  the  state  forces,  and  forced  to  return. 

1861,  Jan.  29.    Kansas  admitted  to  the  union  as  Ajree  (34th)  state. 

186L  Lincoln  reached  Washington  in  safety  Feb.  23 ;  and 
was  inaugurated  (16th)  president  of  the  United  States  on 
March  4  without  disturbance.  William  *H.  Seward,  secretary  of 
state ;  Simon  Cameron,  succeeded  Jan.  1862,  by  Bdwin  M.  Stan- 
ton, secretary  of  war ;  Salmon  P.  Chase,  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

The  government  of  the  so-called  confederate  states  attempted  to  open 
negotiations,  with  the  federal  authorities,  for  a  peaceful  separation^ 
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bat  the  president  declined  to  entertain  any  snch  propositions.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  determined  to  suooonr  the  garrison  in  Charleston 
harbor.  The  insurgents  fired  on  fort  Btimter  1861,  Apr.  12,  which 
surrendered  Apr.  14. 

1861-1865.    The  CivH  War. 

Apr.  15,  the  president  issued  a  proclamation  calling  for 
75,000  volunteers  to  serve  for  three  months  ;  and  summoned  congress 
to  meet  July  4.  April  18  a  few  companies  of  Pennsylvania  mili- 
tia reached  Washington  ;  and  on  April  19,  the  anniversary  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Lexington,  the  sixth  Massachnaetts  regiment  was  attacked 
by  a  mob  while  passing  through  Baltimore.  Tne  same  day  the  pres- 
ident declared  the  ports  of  the  seceded  states  to  be  in  a  state  of 
blockade.  On  May  3d  he  issued  a  call  for  42,000  men  to  serve  for 
three  years  or  the  war.  May  13,  Great  Britain  recognised  the 
so-called  confederate  atatea  as  belligerents.  June  10  the  union 
troops  were  repulsed  at  Big  Bethel^  and  July  21  were  routed  at  Bull 
Run  or  Manassas. 

Kov.  1.  George  B.  McClellan  succeeded  general  Scott  in  command 
of  the  union  forces,  Nov.  8,  Mason  and  Slidellt  commissioners 
from  the  confederate  states  to  Great  Britain  and  France,  were 
taken  from  the  British  mail  steamer  Trent  by  the  American 
steamer  San  Jacinto.  War  with  Great  Britain  averted  through 
the  prudence  and  skill  of  Mr.  Seward.  The  commissioners 
were  given  up,  and  thus  was  established  a  principle  of  inter- 
national law  for  which  the  United  States  had  invariably  con- 
tended. 

Events  of  1862.  Feb.  6,  captare  of  Fort  Henry  (in  Ten- 
nessee) by  the  union  forces.  Feb.  16,  ^*  unconditional  sur- 
render "  of  Fort  Donelson  to  general  U.  S.  Grant  (b.  1822  ; 
t  1885).  Mar.  9,  Monitor  and  Merrlmac.  Mar.  14,  cap- 
ture of  Newbern.  Apr.  6  and  7,  battle  of  Shiloh  or  Pitts- 
burgh landing  (Grant);  retreat  of  the  confederates.  Apr. 
16,  slavery  abolished  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  April  24, 
a  fleet  under  flaf-officer  (afterwards  admiral)  David  G.  Far- 
ragut  ran  the  K>rts  below  New  Orleans,  and  received  the 
suRender  of  that  city  the  next  day. 

Karoh  to  July,  Peninsular  campaign  (McClellan).  Battle  of  Fair 
Oaks  May  31  and  June  1 ;  seven  dajra  battles  before  Rich- 
mond (MechanicsvUle,  Oaines's  MiUy  White  Oak  swamp,  and 
Idalvem  Hill  July  1)  ;  withdrawal  from  the  peninsula.  The 
confederate  army,  now  under  the  command  of  general  Rob- 
ert B.  Lee  (b.  1807,  f  187a)»  pressed  forward  toward  Wash- 
in^n.  Battle  of  Cedar  Mountain  (Aug.  5) ;  defeat  of  the 
nmon  army  under  Pope  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
Aug.  30.  Lee  crossed  the  Potomac  into  Maryland^  but  was  de- 
feated at  South  Mountain,  and  after  the  battle  of  the  Antie- 
tam  (Sept.  17)  recrossed  the  Potomac.  McClellan  superseded 
by  Bumsidef  who  wafl  repulsed  with  great  loss  at  Fredericks- 
burg (Deo.  13),  and  was  succeeded  (Jan.  26)  by  general 
Hooker. 
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Events  of  1863.  After  the  battle  of  the  Antietam  the  j9rm- 
dent  had  issued  a  proolamation  declaring  that  all  slavea  m 
statCB  or  parts  of  states  in  rebellion  Jan.  1, 1863,  shoidd  then 
be  free  ;  and  on  that  day  he  issued  the  formal  emancipation 
proolamation. 

The  army  of  the  Potomac,  under  general  Hooker,  defeated  at 
GhanoeUorsvUle  (May  3).  f  Stonewall  Jackson  (b.  1826). 
Lee  again  attempted  an  invasion  of  the  north,  but  wae  de- 
feated by  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  now  commanded  by  gen- 
eral Oeorge  Q.  Meade  (b.  1816,  f  1872),  at  Gettysburg 
(July  1-3).  July  4,  Viokaburg  surrenderea  to  Grant.  These 
two  events  were  the  turning  points  of  the  war.  Grant  assumed 
command  of  the  military  division  of  the  Mississippi,  and  with 
force  composed  of  the  army  of  the  Cumberland  commanded  by 
Thomas  (b.  1816,  f  1870),  and  reinforcements  f rom  V icksburg 
under  ^OViUiam  T.  Sherman  (b.  1820 ;  f  1891),  and  from 
the  Potomac  under  Hooker,  fought  and  won  the  battles  of 
Lookout  Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge  at  Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee,  Nov.  24  and  25. 

West  Virginia  (loyal  portion  of  Virginia)  (35th  state). 

Events  of  1864.  Grant  made  a  lieutenant-general  (March  9), 
and  commander-in-chief  (Mar.  12)  of  all  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  which  henceforth  operated  on  a  setdedplan.  May 
3,  Grant  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac  under  general  Meade 
crossed  the  Rapidan,  lought  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness 
TMay  5  to  12),  Spottsylvania  (May  12-21),  North  Anna 
(May  21-31),  Cold  Harbor  (June  1-3),  and  sat  down  before 
Petersburg,  June  19.  A  confederate  force  under  Early  was 
sent  to  threaten  Washington,  and  thus  to  secure  the  with- 
drawal of  Grant.  Early  penetrated  into  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania, but  was  defeated  by  Sheridan  (b.  1831)  at  Opequan 
rSept.  19),  Fisher's  Hill  (Sept.  21),  and  at  Cedar  Creek 
(Oct.  19).  The  Shenandoah  valley  was  then  devastated, 
and  Sheridan  rejoined  Grant  before  Petersburg.  The  western 
armies  under  Sherman  began  a  campaign  against  the  confed- 
erates led  by  general  Joe  Johnston  (b.  1807)  May  6,  and 
after  a  series  of  engagements  reached  Atlanta,  which  was 
evacuated  by  the  coiuederates  Sept.  2.  A  portion  of  his  army 
was  then  sent  north  under  Thomas  to  watch  Hood  (the  suc- 
cessor of  Johnston),  who  was  finallv  defeated  before  Kash- 
▼ille,  Dec.  15  and  16.  Meanwhile  Sherman,  after  burning  At- 
lanta, started  on  the  march  through  Qeorgia.  He  reached 
the  sea  Deo.  12,  and  took  Savannah  Dec.  22.  On  the  water 
the  Kearsarge  (  JVinslow)  sank  the  confederate  steamer  Ala- 
bama off  Cherbourg  (Alabama  claims,  p.  560) ;  and  a  fleet 
under  vice-admiral  farragut  ran  the  f oits  at  Mobile,  Aug.  5. 

1864,  Kov.    Nevada  (d6th  state). 

Nov.  8.  ReSlection  of  Abraham  Xdncoln.  Andrew  Johnson,  vice- 
president. 

1865.  The  Thirteenth  Amendment,  prohibiting  slav* 
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asy  within  tbe  United  States^  was  proposed  by  oongress 
Feb.  1,  and  was  declared  ratified  Dee.  18th. 

Bveoits  of  1865*  Surrender  of  Fort  Fisher  to  general 
Terry,  Jan.  15.  Chant  had  f^radually  drawn  his  lines  around 
Let^s  right  flank,  and  on  Apnl  1st  Sheridan  won  the  battle  of 
Five  Forks,  which  compeUed  the  evacuation  of  Petersburg 
April  2,  and  the  surrender  of  Richmond  April  3.  Grant,  with 
bis  whole  army,  under  Meade  and  Shendan,  pursued  Lee, 
who,  being  surrounded,  capitulated  at  Appomattoz  Court 
House,  April  9.  Meantime  Sherman  had  set  out  from  Sq' 
vannah  for  the  norths  Feb.  1.  On  Feb.  17,  he  compelled  the 
evcLcuation  of  Charleston,  and  on  April  26  received  the  surren- 
der of  the  last  confederate  army,  under  Johnston. 

1865,  April  15.    Assa43sination  of  Lincoln. 
Andrew  Johnson^  vice-president,  succeeds. 

Cost  of  the  wAr.  National  debt  in  1860,  $64,842,287 ;  in  1866, 
1^2,773,236,173,  which  great  increase  was  in  addition  to  the 
debts  incurred  by  the  states  and  municipalities. 

1865,  May  22.    The  southern  ports  declared  open. 

May  29.  Amnesty  to  all  persons  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  with  the 
exception  of  fourteen  specified  classes. 

1866,  Apr.  9.    Civil  rights  bill  passed  over  the  president's  veto. 

June  16.  Fourteenth  amendment,  secaring  to  ihefreedmen 
the  right  of  citizenship,  declaring  the  vdMity  of  the  national 
debt,  and  regulating  the  basis  of  representation  and  disqualifi- 
cation from  Office,  proposed  by  oongress,  and  declared  ratified 
1868,  July  28. 

1866,  July  16.  Act  to  continue  the  freedmen's  bureau,  which  had 
charge  of  the  loyal  and  suffering  classes,  black  and  white,  in 
the  southern  states,  passed  over  the  president's  veto. 

1866,  July  27.  Telegraphic  communication  finally  established 
with  Ghreat  Britain. 

1867,  March  1.    Nebraska  (37th  state). 

Mar.  2«  Reoonstruotion  act  passed  over  the  president'^ 
veto.  It  divided  the  ten  sonthem  states  into  five  military 
districts,  each  commanded  by  an  army  officer,  who  should  see 
to  the  protection  of  life  and  property.  The  seceded  states 
to  be  restored  to  their  place  in  the  union,  whenever  a  con- 
vention of  delegates,  '*  elected  by  the  mate  citizens,  ...  of 
whatever  race,  color,  or  previous  condition,"  except  tiiose  diS' 
franchised  for  participaiion  in  rebeUiony  etc.,  should  frame  a  con- 
stitution, which,  being  ratified  by  the  people  and  approved  by  con- 
gress, should  go  into  operation,  and  the  legislature  thereupon 
elected  should  adopt  the  fourteenth  amendment. 

1867,  Mar.  4.  Tenure  of  ofBoe  bill  passed  over  the  president's  veto. 

1867,  Mar.  30.  Alaska  porohasa  Area  677,340  square  miles; 
prioe  a  little  over  seven  million  dollars. 

1868,  Feb.  24-May  26.  Impeaohment  of  president  An- 
drew Johnson  by  the  house  of  representatives.    He  had  op- 
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posed  the  leconstmctdon  measures  of  congress  ;  but  the  imme- 
diate cau8e  of  the  impeachment  was  an  Sieged  violatum  of  the 
tenure  of  office  act  of  1867,  Max.  4.  The  senate  acquitted  him 
by  one  vote  (35  to  19,  the  constitution  requiring  a  two  thirds 
majority). 

1868,  Deo.  25.    Amnesty  extended. 

1869,  Feb.  26.  Fifteenth  amendment,  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  **  race,  color^ 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude^  proposed  by  congress,  and 
declared  ratified,  1870,  Mar.  30. 

1869,  Mar.  4-1877»  Mar.  5.  Ulysses  S.  Qreint  (Illinois), 
republican,  18th  president. 

1870,  Population  38,555,983  (9th  census). 

1871,  Mar.  3.  A  clause  in  the  appropriation  bill  authorized  the 
president  to  appoint  a  civil  semce  commission  to  prescribe 

rules,  etc. 

1871,  May  8.  Treaty  of  Washington  with  Great  Britain 
provided :  1.  For  the  reference  to  the  emperor  of  Germany  of 
the  dispute  as  to  the  Oregon  bonndary  (decided  in  favor  of  the 
United  States,  1872,  Oct  21).  2.  For  a  partial  settlement  of  the 
fishery  dispute  (Halifax  award,  1877,  gave  Great  Britain  five  and 
one  half  million  dollars)  ;  this  part  of  the  treaty  abrogated  by  act  of 
the  United  States,  1883.  3.  For  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama 
olalms  {Geneva  tribunal  of  arbitration  awarded  to  the  United  States 
over  fifteen  million  dollars). 

1873.    Commercial  crisis.    1875.    Colorado  (38th  state). 
1876.    Centennial  exhibition  at  Philadelphia. 

1876.  The  national  elections  of  this  year  were  very  close,  and  con- 
gress appointed  an  electoral  conmiission  (five  senators,  t^ve 
representatives,  and  five  justices  of  the  supreme  court),  which 
declared  the  republican  candidate  elected. 

1877»  Mar.  5-I88I1  Mar.  4  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  (Ohio), 
republican,  19th  president. 

1879,  Jan.  1.    Resumption  of  specie  payments. 

1880,  Population  50,155,783  (10th  census). 

1881,  Mar.  4.  James  A.  Gku:^eld  (Ohio),  republican,  20tli 
president.  Julv  2,  shot  and  mortally  wounded,  f  Sept.  19. 
Succeeded  by  the  vice-president,  Chester  A.  Arthur,  of  New 
York,  republican. 

1882,  May  6.  Immigration  of  Chinese  laborers  suspended 
for  ten  years,  in  accordance  with  a  treaty  with  China,  con- 
cluded 1880,  Nov.  7. 

1883,  Jan.  9.  Civil  servioe  act  (Pendleton  bill)  introduced 
the  principle  of  compulsory  competitive  examination  into  the 
dvil  service  of  the  United  States.  (5^  p.  586.) 

$6.    CHINA.  (Seep,  44^.) 

1706-1882. 

1796-1820.    Kiaking. 

Frequent  insnrrectionsi  rampant  piracy.    Embassy  of  lord  Am^ 
herst  (1816). 
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1820-1850.    Taukwang. 

The  ezclusiye  privilege  of  the  East  India  company  ceasing  in 
1834,  lord  Napier  was  appointed  superintendent  of  British  trade 
(t  1834).  Imperial  prohibition  of  the  opium  trade.  Commissioner 
Lin  sent  to  Canton  with  extraordinary  powers  (1838).  Surrender  of 
opium  bv  Capt.  Elliot,  British  commissioner  to  the  Uhinese,  by  whom 
it  was  (destroyed  (over  20,000  chests),  1839,  Mar.-June.  llie  con- 
tinuance of  the  trade,  and  the  English  demands  that  the  loss  be  made 
good  to  their  traders,  caused  the 

1840-1842.  First  war  with  Great  Britain  (Opium  war).  A 
treaty  concluded  by  Keshm,  successor  of  Lin  (Hone-kong 
ceded  to  England),  was  rejected  by  the  emperor.  The  English  cap- 
tured Amoy  (1842,  Aug.  27),  Ning-po  (Oct.  13),  Slumg-hai  (1842, 
June  19),  and  stormed  Ghing-keang  (July  21). 

1842,  Aug.  29.    Treaty  of  NanMng. 

1.  Canton^  Amoy,  FuhchaUf  Ning^,  Shanghai,  opened  to  British 
trade.  2.  Hong-kong  ceded  to  England.  3.  The  Chinese  paid 
821,000,000.  4.  Establishment  of  a  regular  tariff.  5.  Ofacial  inter- 
course to  be  on  a  basis  of  equality. 

1844,  July  3.    I^^e^  'vrith  the  United  States  (Caleb  Gushing,  am- 
bassador).   Ireaty  with  Franoe  (Oct.  23). 

1850-1860.     Hienfimg. 

1850,  Aug.  Outbreak  of  the  Tai-ping  rebellion  (1850-1864).  The 
leader  was  Hung  Sui-tsuen,  who  called  himself  Tien-teh  ("  ce- 
lestial virtue  "),  and  claimed  to  have  been  commissioned  by  heaven 
to  conduct  a  political  and  religious  reform  of  the  empire.  Promulga- 
tion of  a  religious  system  based  on  some  knowledge  of  Christianity. 
1853.  Capture  of  Nanking  (Mar.  19),  Shanghai  (Sept.  7).  Sui- 
tsuen  proclaimed  emperor. 

1855.  Failure  of  the  attack  made  by  the  rebels  on  Peking. 

1856,  Oct.  8.    The  lorcha^  Arrow,  owned  by  a  Chinese,  but  com- 
manded by  an  Irishman  and  flying  the  British  fla^^,  was 

boarded  at  Canton  by  Chinese  .officers  in  search  of  suspected  pirates ; 
twelve  natives  were  carried  off  and  the  flag  pulled  down. 
1856,  Nov.    Three  Chinese  forts  destroyed  by  the  American  fleet 
under  commodore  Armstrong,  the  Chinese  having  fired  upon 
American  boats. 

The  attempt  of  the  En^ish  government  (Palmerston,  p.  543)  to  ob- 
tain a  disavowal  of  the  attack  upon  the  Arrow,  or  an  apology  there- 
for, resulted  in  the 

1857-1860.  (Second)  war  with  Great  Britain  allied  with  Franca 
Lord  Elgiftf  English  envoy.  Destniction  of  the  Chinese  fleet 
(1857,  May  26,  27).  Capture  of  Canton  (Dec.  28,  29).  Treaties  of 
Tientsin  (June,  1858)  with  Ghreat  Britain,  Franoe,  the  United 
States. 

Infraction  of  the  treaty  (1859,  June),  renewal  of  the  war.  Bepulse 
of  the  English  attempt  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Pei4ko  forts  (June 

1  Lorcha:  a  light  Chinese  sailing  vessel,  carrying  guns,  built  after  the  Euro- 
peso  model,  but  rigged  like  a  Chisese  junk.  — •IaipkbuI'  uicnoiiABT. 
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25).    Chinese  defeat  at  PaLikao  (I860,  Sept.  21).    Destnictioii  of  the 
summer  palace  (Oct.  6),  sarrendeT  of  Pelang  (Oct.  12). 
I860,  Oct.  24.    Treaty  of  Peking. 

Batiiication  of  the  treaty  of  Tientsin;  toleration  of  Chri^ 
tianity  ;  revised  tarijff  ;  payment  of  an  indemnity ;  resident  ambassa- 
dors at  Peking. 
1860-1875.    Tungohi,  six  years  old. 

Palace  revolution.  Administration  of  prince  Kung,  Beor- 
ganization  of  the  imperial  army  under  general  Ward^  an  American 
Jt^8«l).  aad  colooef  C?«r*«.  «  Euglialunaa.    Hu,  "ever  victoriau. 

1862-1864.      Suppression  of  the  rebellion.      Capture  of  Nanking 

^864,  July  19).    Suicide  of  Hung  Sui-tsuen. 
1866.    Successful  rebellion  of  Yakub  Beg  (f  1877)  in  Kashgar, 
1868.     Embassy  of  Anaon  Burlingame  (and  two  Chinese  envoys)  to 

the  treaty  powers.   (Burlingame  f  1870.) 

1870,  May.  Mohanunedan  rebeuion  in  the  northwest  (Fuywian, 
K<m-suh). 

1871.  RoBsia  annexed  Kxddja,  until  the  Chinese  power  should  be 
reestablished  in  that  region. 

1873.  Settlement  of  the  audience  question  ;  foreign  ambassadors  re- 
ceived by  the  emperor  without  the  ceremony  of  prostration 
(hcftow).    Suppression  of  the  Mohammedan  rebellion. 

1875-1906.    Kwangsil,  three  years  old  {T$airtien). 

1876,  June  30.    Opening  of  the  first  railroad  in  Chma  {Shanghai  to 

WooswM,  eleven  miles). 
1877-1878.    l^errible  famine  in  the  north  of  China. 

1877,  Dec.    Defeat  and  assassination  of  Yakub  Beg.     Capture  of 

Kashgar. 
1879,  June.    Treaty  with  Ruaaia  negotiated  by  ChunO'hau) :  China 
obtained  only  a  portion  of  Kuldja  and  paid  an  indemnity.  Be- 
jection  of  the  treaty. 

1881,  Aug.     Peace  with  Ruaaia  negotiated  by  the  marquis  Tseng. 

Cession  of  nearly  all  of  the  Au^'a  district ;  China  paid  the 
expenses  of  Bussian  occupation. 

1882.  A  threatened  war  with  Japan  avoided  by  Chinese  diplomacy. 
Dispute  with  the  French  over  Tonquin  (p.  535).    (Seep.  69j^.) 

§7.    JAPAN.  {See  p.  445.) 

1817-1882. 

HilcMlos.  Shogniu  (Tokug»wm  famfly). 

1817-1846,  Ninko  1787-1838        lyenori. 

( 1838-1853        lyeyoshi. 
1846-1866,  Komei         ^  1863-1859        lyesada. 

( 1859-1866        lyemochi. 
1867  — X.   Mntsohito       1866-1868        Reiki  (Hitotsubashi-yoshi- 

nobu  ;  Noriyoshi). 
Growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  usurped  power  of  the  shoguns 
among  the  samurai ;  jealousy  of  the  long  possession  of  the  shogunate 
by  the  Tokugawa  family  (1603-1868)  among  the  great  daimios. 
1853,  July  7.  Commodore  Parry,  of  the  United  States  navy,  en- 
tered the  harbor  of  Yedo  with  four  vessels,  but  soon  departed ; 
in  Feb.  1854,  he  returned,  and  concluded  a 
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1854^  Miur.  21.  Treaty  between  Japan  and  the  United  States, 
which  was  signed  by  the  gko^imf  whom  Perry  took  to  be  the 
"seonlar  emperor  "  of  Japan,  under  the  newly  assumed  title  of  tai- 
Jam  (tycoon,  "great  prince,"  properly  a  title  of  the  mikado).  Trea^ 
tiea  with  Great  Britain  (1854,  Oct.  U),  and  RnaaU  (1855,  Jan.  26). 
In  1858  treaties  (peace,  amity,  unrestricted  commerce)  concluded 
with  the  United  States  iToumshend Harris),  Oreat  Britain  (Elgin), 
France,  Ruaaia,  —  all  signed  by  the  shogun. 

1859.  Yokohamaj  Nagasaki^  Hahodatej  opened  to  trade. 

These  unwarranted  assumptions  of  power  on  the  part  of  the 
shogan  angered  the  mikado  and  tne  Kioto  court,  where  the  foreigners 
were  regarded  with  deep  distrust 

1860.  f*irst  Japanese  embassy  to  the  United  States  sent  out  by  It, 
prime  minister  of  the  shogun  (assassinated  Mar.  23). 

1861-lod5.  Civil  dissensions.  Outrages  upon  forei^  representa- 
tives. Death  of  an  Englishman  {Richardson)  m  a  broil  with 
the  train  of  the  brother  of  the  prince  of  Satsuma,  avenged  by  the 
bombardment  of  Kagoahima  (in  Saisvma),  and  the  exaction  of 
3625»000  (1862). 

1862.  The  daimios,  released  from  oompulsory  residence  at  Yedo, 
flocked  to  Kioto, 

1863.  Some  American,  Dutdi,  and  French  vessels,  having  anchored 
in  the  forbidden  roadstead  of  Shimonoseki  after  due  warning, 

were  fired  upon.     In  reprisal  these  powers  bombarded  the  batteries, 
inflicting  considerable  loss.    In  spite  of  this 

1864,  Sept.  4.    Bombardment  and  destruction  of  the  Shimonoaeki 

batteries  by  Enalish,  French,  Dutch,  and  American  vessels. 
Exaction  of  an  indemmty  of  $3,000,000,  of  which  the  United  States 
received  8786,000.1 

1865,  Nov.  25.    Ratification  of  treaties  extorted  by  the  foreign  pow« 

ers. 

1867.  Nov.  19.    Resignation  of  Keiki,  the  last  shogun. 

1868.  Restoration  of  the  mikado.     End  of  the  dual  gov- 
ernment. 

The  proclamation  setting  forth  the  resumption  of  government 
by  the  mikado  (1868,  Jan.  3)  was  followed  bv  the  revolt  of  Keiki  and 
by  open  war,  which,  after  severe  fighting  (battles  of  Fushimi,  1868, 
Jan.  27-30  ;  Wakamatsu,  Hakodate),  ended  m  favor  of  the  imperial- 
ists (June,  1869). 

1869.  Nov.     Residence  of  the  mikado  transferred  from  Kioto  to  Yedo 

(Jeddo),  the  name  of  the  latter  place  having  been  previously 
changed  to  Tokio  (**  the  eastern  capital    ). 

1870.  The  mikado,  by  advice  of  the  leading  samurai  {Okubo), 
changed  front,  and  welcomed  the  foreigners. 

1871.  Embassy  to  the  United  States  and  Europe, 

1871.     Abolition  of  feudalism ;  relegation  of  the  daimios 
to  private  life  ;  abolition  of  the  title ;  exchange  of  their  rev- 
enues for  pensions. 

1  In  Feb.  18S3,  the  house  of  representatives  accepted  a  favorable  report  upoB 
the  Japanese  indemnity  bill.    Bepa^-ment  of  the  $785,000  without  interest. 
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ABsimilation  to  western  civilizatioiL  Issue  of  a  code  of  criminal 
law  (revised  1881)  ;  establishment  of  a  goyemment  post ;  introduc- 
tion of  the  telegraph  ;  railroad  from  Yol^hama  to  Shmogana  (1872); 
bureau  of  education  ;  adoption  of  the  Gregorian  calendar  (1874^  Jan. 
1)  ;  female  normal  school  (1875)  ;  university  of  Tokio  (lo73);  rees- 
tablishment  of  the  Shinto  futh  (p.  32)  ;  new  military  system. 
1874.  Expedition  to  FormosGy  avenging  the  murder  of  Japanese  sail- 
ors on  that  island. 

1876.  Enforcement  of  a  treaty  with  Gorea. 

1877.  Rebellion  in  Satauma  (Saigoy  Kirimo)  suppressed  after  heavy 
fighting  (Sai£o,|  Sept.  24).  liarge  issue  of  inconvertible  paper 
money  to  defray  the  expenses. 

1878.  Establishment  of  local  elective  assemblies  for  regulating  local 
taxation,  and  with  right  of  petitioning  the  central  government ; 

franchise  secured  to  all  males  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  pay  a 
land  tax  of  $5.00. 

1881.  Negotiations  with  the  foreign  powers  relative  to  the  adoption 
of  a  higher  tariff,  and  to  the  abolition  of  the  privilege  enjoyed 

by  foreigners  of  living  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  native  country. 
l5ispute  with  China  over  the  Loo-Choo  islands. 

1882,  Oct.    Imperial  decree  establishing  a  new  constitution ;  promise 

of  a  national  assembly  in  1890  (p.  594).  {Seep,  694,) 
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§8.  GREAT  BRITAIN.  (See  p.  646.) 

1883-1008. 

1883^  Jan.  18.  France  having  declined  to  join  in  the  expedition  against 
Arabia  the  doal  oontroP  was  abolished  by  the  khedive 
(Tewfik  Pasha),  and  a  Brltlali  financial  agent  appointed  in 
place  of  the  controllers.  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  (later  Lord  Cro- 
mer), Britbh  diplomatic  agent  and  oonsoUgeneral.  In  the 
Soudan  the  mahdi  MtJuunmad  Ahmad  was  conducting  a  reli- 
gious revolt  Hicks  Pasha^s  Egyptian  army  annihilated  (Nov. 
a-^,  1883);  (Valentine)  Baker  Pasha  defeated  (Feb.  4, 1884). 
Great  Britain  insisted  on  evacuation  of  the  Soudan,  and 

1884,  Feb.  18.    Gen.  Charles  Gordon  (« Chinese "  Gordon,  p.  602) 

arrived  at  Khartum  to  withdraw  the  garrisons  and  establish  a 
native  government. 

Feb.  il.  By  the  ConTention  of  London  the  South  African 
republic,  now  first  so-called,  was  granted  practical  inde- 
pendence in  internal  affairs,  but  Great  Britain  reserved  a  veto 
over  treaties  with  other  states,  except  the  Orange  Free  State 
and  native  tribes.  Draft  guaranteeing  full  independence  was 
rejected  by  Great  Britain;  but  the  new  convention  made  no 
mention  ot  preamble  of  convention  of  1881,  in  which  the  suzer- 
ainty  of  Great  Britain  was  asserted,  while  it  expressly  substi- 
tuted its  articles  for  the  articles  of  1881.  Western  boundary 
established. 

Nov.  6.    Protectorate  proclaimed  over  southeastern  New  Guinea. 

Deo.  6.  Third  reform  act  received  royal  assent  (pp.  640,  544). 
Uniform  franchise  in  counties  and  boroughs,  and  in  the  three 
kingdoms;  about  2,500,000  enfranchised.  Redistribution  of 
seats  act  (June  25,  1885)  ;  counties  now  have  more  seats  than 
boroughs  have  ;  single  member  seats.  Total  members  of  par- 
liament, 670. 

1885,  Jan.  26.    Khartum  captured  by  the  mahdi;  death  of  gen. 

Qordon.  A  rdief  expedition  which  had  been  demanded  by 
the  opposition  since  March,  1884,  had  started  under  lord 
Wolsdey  in  Sept.    After  severe  fighting  (jibu  Klea,  Jan.  14) 

1  Egypt  became  bankrupt  in  1876  in  conseanence  of  loans  contracted  by 
the  khedive  Ismail  Pasba  (aeposed,  1879),  and  tne  financial  affairs  were  nndei^ 
taken  by  the  nations  representing  the  chief  creditors.  In  1881  France  and 
Great  Britain  practically  assumed  the  administration  of  the  country. 
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an  advanced  guard  approached  Khartum,  Jan.  28,  but  the  ex- 
pedition was  tmthdraton. 

March  30.  Russians  occupied  Penjdehf  driving  out  Afghan  force. 
Rupture  imminent,  bat  an  adjustment  was  finally  made  and  the 
Russian'Afghan  frontier  delimUed  by  joint  commission  (1886), 
Russia  retaining  Penideh. 

March-May.  Rebellion  of  Louis  Riel  in  Northwest  territory, 
Canada.     Riel  surrendered,  May  15  ;  executed,  Nov.  16. 

June  23.  Lord  Salisbury  (b.  1830 ;  M.  P.,  1854 ;  lord,  1868 ; 
1 1903),  prime  minister. 

Sept.  30.  British  Bechuanaland  made  a  crown  colony ;  protectorate 
over  Northern  Bechuanaland. 

1886.  Canadian  and  Bering  sea  fisheries  (p.  586). 

Jan.  1.  Upper  Burma  annexed  to  British  India  as  result  of  the 
defeat  of  king  Theebaw. 

Jan.  12.  Bleventh  (23d  imperial)  parliament  of  Victoria  met, 
Irish  nationalists  (86)  holding  balance  of  power.  Bradlaugh, 
after  repeated  exclusions  because  of  his  reli&pous  opinions,  was 
allowed  to  take  the  oath.     Crovemment  deroated,  and 

Feb.  12.  Gladstone  became  premier  for  the  third  time ;  sir  W. 
Vernon  Harcourt  (exchequer),  lord  Ros^>ery  (foreign),  John 
Morlev  (Ireland),  Joseph  Chamberlain  (local  government 
board). 

April  8.  Gladstone  introdnced  a  Home  rule  bill  for  Ireland. 
Separate  parliament,  and  Irish  members  excluded  from  the 
imperial  parliament ;  lord-lieutenant  appointed  by  the  crown 
with  right  of  veto  ;  prerogatives  of  crown  untouched;  customs 
and  excise  under  Bntish  treasury;  Ireland  to  pay  ^  of  inter- 
est on  national  debt.  Secession  of  liberal  unionists  under 
lord  Hartington  and  Chamberlain  (resigned  in  March)  followed. 
Land  purchase  bill  for  Ireland  introduced.  Home  rule  bill 
was  defeated  on  second  reading,  June  7  (341-311),  and  par- 
liament was  dissolved  (June  W),  The  elections  gave  316 
conservatives,  191  home-rule  liberals,  78  liberal  unionists,  and 
85  Irish  home-rulers.     Gladstone  resigned  (July  20^  and 

July  21.  Lord  Salisbury  became  prime  minister ;  lora  Iddesleigh 
fsir  Stafford  Northoote)  (foreign);  lord  Randolph  Churchill 
(exchequer  and  leader  of  the  Commons),  succeeded  by  O.  J, 
Ooschen,  Jan.,  1887;  sir  M.  Hicks  Beach  (Ireland),  succeeded 
hyA.J.  Balfour,  Maxeh  5,  1887. 

Aug.  5.  Twelfth  (24th  imperial)  parliament  of  Victoria  met 
A  tenant's  relief  bill  introduced  by  Pamell  failing,  the 

Oct.  17.  plan  of  campaign  was  put  into  force  in  Ireland ;  rents 
offered  and  refused  were  formed  into  a  joint  fund  for  the  sup- 
port of  evicted  tenants. 

1887,  may.     Canadian  Padfie  raikoay  opened  (2005  miles). 

June  21.  Jubilee  day  in  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  accession  of  queen  Victoria. 

July  19.  Criminal  land  amendment  (Ireland)  act  C^  Crimes  act"); 
Irish  land  act,  Aug.  28;  Sept  0,  disturbances  at  Mitcbels* 
town,  Ireland. 
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1888,  March  27.    Conversion  of  the  national  debt  (Goschen's  act). 
Jane  11.    Lord  Stanley  appointed  govemor^general  of  Canada. 
Aug.  13.    Local  government  act  (England  and  Wales)  received  royal 

assent.  County  administration  (except  judicial  and  licensing 
powers)  transferred  from  justices  of  the  peace  to  elective 
county  councils.    London  county  council  (p.  570). 

May-Sept.  Protectorate  established  over  Norui  Borneo,  Brunei, 
and  Sarawak. 

Dec.  10.     Lord  Lcmsdoume  appointed  viceroy  of  India. 

1889,  June  14.    Samoan  treaty  (p.  587). 

Oct.  29.    Royal  charter  granted  to  British  South  Africa  Company. 

1890,  Feb.  13.    Report  of  the  special  (''Parnell'')  oommlaaion 

on  charges  against  the  Irish  leaders.  In  Feb.  R.  Pigott  con- 
fessed the  forgery  of  the  letter  {Times,  April  18,  1887)  in 
which  PameU  was  made  to  approve  the  murder  of  Burke  (p. 
546).  Commission  found  that  the  personal  charges  against 
Pamell  were  false;  that  direct  complicity  with  crime  was  not 
proved  as  to  the  respondents  collectively,  but  that  they  "  en- 
tered into  a  conspiracy  to  promote,  by  a  system  of  coercion 
and  intimidation  an  agrarian  agitation  for  the  purpose  of 
impoverishing  and  expelling  the  Irish  landlords,"  and  did  not 
denounce  a  system  which  they  knew  led  to  crime. 

March  17.  Convention  signed  with  China  on  boundary  of  Thibet 
and  India. 

July  1.  Treaty  with  Germany  signed,  fixing  boundaries  of  German 
East  and  West  Africa  and  British  possessions,  vrith  recip- 
rocal free  transit  for  commerce;  Heligoland  ceded  to- Ger- 
many in  exchange  for  Zanzibar  (protectorate  proclaimed, 
Nov.  7). 

Aug.  5.  Convention  signed  recognizing  French  protectorate  over 
MadagascoTj  and  French  sphere  of  influence  from  Algeria  to 
the  Niger  and  lake  Chad. 

Nov.  28-Dec.  6.  Division  of  Irish  nationalists  followin^^  conviction 
of  Pamell  of  adultery;  Justin  McCarthy  leader  oi  the  major- 
ity.   Pamell  f  Oct.  6, 1891. 

1891,  Feb.  26.    Population  of  all  India,  287,314,671. 

March  24.    Protocol  signed  with  Italy  on  African  spheres  of  influ- 
ence ;  Abyssinia  within  Italy's  sphere. 
April  5.    Population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  38,104,975. 

1891,  June  11.    Treaty  with  Portugal  signed,  regulating  the  bound- 

aries of  African  possessions.  Agreement  on  spheres  of  influ- 
ence, May  31, 1893. 

Aug.  5.  Elementary  education  act  (England  and  Wales)  received 
royal  assent;  public  grant  to  denominational  and  board  schools. 
Assent  also  given  to 

Aug.  5.  Land  purchase  (Ireland)  act;  voluntary  amement  of  sale 
between  landlord  and  tenant;  landlord  paid  by  government 
bonds. 

1892,  Jan.  7.  f  Tewfk  Pasha,  khedive  of  Egypt,  snooeeded  by  Abbas 

n.  Paaha. 
Aug.  4.    Thirteenth  (26th  imperial)  parliament  of  Victoria. 
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The  goyernment  was  defeated  on  a  motioii  of  want  of  confi- 
dence and  resigned,  and 

Aug.  16.  Gladstone  became  (4th  time)  premier;  sir  W,  Vernon 
Harcourt  (exchequer),  lord  Rosebery  (foreign),  John  Morley 
(Ireland),  James  Bryce  (chancellor  of  Lancaster),  H,  Camp- 
hell  Bannerman  (war). 

18d3,  Jan.  16-19.  Ministerial  crisis  in  Egypt;  khedive  informed 
that  British  advice  must  be  follo^vved. 

Feb.  13.  Home  rule  bill  for  Ireland  introduced  by  Gladstone.  It 
was  like  the  earlier  bill  except  that  80  Irish  members  were 
to  sit  in  the  imperial  parliament  with  (by  amendment  in  com- 
mittee) right  to  vote  on  all  matters.  The  bill  passed  the 
Commons  on  Sept.  1  (301-267)  but  was 

Sept.  8.    rejected  by  the  House  of  Iforda  by  vote  of  419  to  41. 

July-Nov.  Matabele  toar,  ending  in  the  defeat  of  chief  Lobengula 
(t  Jan.  23, 1894). 

Aug.  lo.    Bering  sea  arbitration  award  (p.  588). 

1894,  March  1.    Anglo-Chinese  agreement  (p.  595). 

March  3.  Resignation  of  Gladstone;  lord  Rosebery  prime  min- 
ister. 

March  5.  Parish  council  (England  and  Wales)  act;  elective  coun- 
cils to  supersede  yestries  except  in  church  matters. 

March  20.  Sovereignty  over  Pondoland  proclaimed;  annexed  to 
Cape  Colony  (June  7), 

May  21.     Manchester  ship  canal  opened. 

Aug.  7.  Evicted  tenants  rtreland)  bill  passed  the  Commons,  but  was 
rejected  by  the  Loras  (Aug.  14). 

Aug.  27.     Treaty  with  Uganda  signed  ;  protectorate. 

1895,  Jan.  21.     Agpreemeiit  on  Sierra  Leone  hinterland  signed  with 

France. 

March  5 -April  20.  English  garrison  at  Chitral  besieged  by 
Afghan  freebooters.  The  government  sanctioned  permanent 
occupation  of  Chitral  (Aug.  10),  and  several  punitive  expedi- 
tions against  frontier  tribes  followed  (1897). 

June  22.  Rosebery  ministry  resigned  after  a  defeat  on  a  side  issue, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the 

June  25  third  ministry  of  lord  Salisbury  (foreign);  A.  J.  Bal- 
four (treasury  and  leader  of  the  Commons),  sir  M.  Hicks 
Beach  (exchequer),  Joseph  Chamberlain  (colonies),  G.  J.  Goschen 
(admiralty),  lord  Lansdowne  (war,  after  1900,  foreign). 

Aug.  12.  Fourteenth  (26th  imperial)  parliament  of  Victoria 
met  ;  government  majority,  152. 

Dec.    Venezuela  boundary  controversy  (p.  590). 

1895,  Dec.  29.     Jameson  Bald. 

Causes  :  development  of  gold  mines  in  South  African 
republic  (discovery  of  gold,  1884)  by  foreigners  (nitlanders),  who 
outnumbered  the  burfi^hers  but  were  allowed  no  politioal  rights 
by  president  Kruger  (b.  1825;  pres.  1883  ;  f  1904)  and  the  Boer  oli- 
garchy, while  they  were  oppressed  by  the  burdens  of  citizenship^ 
monopolies  (especially  of  dynamite),  and  maladtmnistration ;  growth 
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of  British  control  north  and  west  of  Transvaal ;  rejection  by  the 
Boers  of  the  Britiah  olaim  of  anzerainty  over  them  (p.  565) ;  desire 
of  the  Cape  authorities  to  place  the  Dutch  states  under  British  control, 
CeoU  Rhodes  (b.  1853 ;  f  1902),  premier  of  Cape  Colony  and  head 
of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  which  controlled  the  region 
north  and  west  of  Transvaal,  fostered  a  conspiracy  of  uitlanders  at 
Johannesburg  and  collected  a  body  of  troops  under  L,  S.  Jameson  at 
Maf eking  to  aid  them.  Jameaon,  without  orders  or  cooperation  of 
the  nitlanders,  croaaed  the  frontier  (Dec.  29)  and  marched  on 
Johannesburg  with  600  horse.  He  was  captured  (Jan.  2)  and  turned 
over  to  the  British  authorities  (Jan.  14).  Secretary  Chamberlain 
denounced  the  raid. 

189G-1903.    Plague  in  India;  also  during  earlier  years,  famine. 

1896,  Jan.    Expedition  against  Ashantee  ;  king  Prempeh  deported. 
Jan.  15.     Convention  signed  with  France  on  China  and  Siam  (p. 

596). 
liarch-Sept.  Advance  of  British  and  Egyptians  in  Soudan  under 

5 en.  Herbert  (later  lord)  Kitchener;  opposed  by  Osman  Digna, 
'be  Egyptians  were  established  near  Dongoia. 

1897,  Jan.  11.    General  arbitration  treaty  signed  with  the  United 

States  ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  (May  5). 

June  22.  Jubilee  of  the  aixtieth  anniveraary  of  the  accession  of 
queen  Victoria ;  prominent  participation  of  colonies  and  de^ 
pendencies.  Conferences  of  colonial  premiers  with  secretary 
Chamberlain. 

July.    Gold  discovered  at  Klondike  in  Canadian  Northwest  territories. 

Aug.  6.  Workmen^s  compensation  act;  employers  made  liable  for 
injuries,  but  **  contracting  out  ^  allowed. 

Oct.  1.  Chamberlain  reasserted  British  anseralnty  over  South 
African  republic  in  answer  to  Kruger^s  demand  for  for- 
eign arbitration  on  the  Convention  of  London  (p.  565). 

Dec.  25.    Italians  evacuated  Kassala,  which  the  Egyptians  occupied. 

1898,  April  8.    The  Anglo-Egyptian  army  under  Kitchener  de- 

feated the  dervishes  near  Atbara^  securing  Berber.  The  advance 

was  continued  during  the  summer  and 
Sept.  2.    the  forces  of  the  mahdi  (AbduUahi)  were  defeated  at  Om- 

durman  and  Khartum  occupied.    This  was  followed  bv 

the  final  defeat  and  death  of  the  mahdi  near  Gedid  (Nov.  24, 

1899),  and  the  capture  of  Osman  Digna  (Jan.  19,  1900). 
1898,  May  19.    f  Gladstone. 
June  13.    Act  of  the  Canadian  parliament  approved,  giving  to  Great 

Britain  and  some  of  her  colonies  a  taxlff  preferential  of  25%. 

This  was  increased  in  1900  to  334%.      Germany  retaUated^ 

July  7, 1899,  by  depriving  Canada  ox  the  most  favored  nation 

treatment. 
July  25.    Lord  Minto  appointed  governor-general  of  Canada. 
Aug.  10.     George  N.  (later  lord)  Curzon  appointed  viceroy  of  India. 
Aug.  12.    Local  government  (Ireland)  act  received  the  royal  assent ; 

extension  to  Ireland  oi  county  and  district  councils  (p.  567), 

but  not  of  parish  councils. 
Sept.-Nov.    Faahoda  incident.    A  French  expedition  under  major 
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Marchand  declined  to  comply  with  Kitchener's  request  to  with- 
draw from  Fashoda  on  the  White  Nile  (Sept.  19).  Kor.  4 
the  French  government  agreed  to  withdraw  the  force,  and  on 
March  21, 1899,  a  conyention  was  signed  as  to  possessions  and 
spheres  of  influence  in  central  Africa.  France  renoonoed 
anj  claim  to  the  Nile  Talley. 
Nov.  1.  Old  age  pension  law  enacted  in  New  Zealand, 
Dec.  25.  An  impericd  penny  postage  rate  went  into  operation 
with  most  of  the  colonies.    Australia  included,  April  24, 1902. 

1899,  Feb.     Attempt  of  France  to  obtain  territory  at  Muscat  from 

sultan  of  Oman  prevented  by  Great  Britain. 

March  15,  Oct.  28.  Agreements  between  Germany  and  Rhodes  for 
the  construction  of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  telegraph  through  Ger- 
man East  Africa. 

July  13.  London  (outside  the  City)  divided  into  separate  boroughs, 
with  powers  previously  held  by  the  county  council  (p.  667). 

Ang.  9.     Central  board  of  education  established. 

1899-1902«    South  Afdoan  War. 

Unsuccessful  negotiations  followed  the  Jameson  raid  (p.  568). 
To  the  demand  of  Great  Britain  for  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the 
nitlanders,  the  Transvaal  responded  with  a  claim  of  entire  inde- 
pendence not  only  in  such  (internal)  affairs  but  in  foreign  matters, 
a  request  for  indemnity,  and  active  military  preparation.  Violation 
of  London  convention  (p.  565).  March  24, 1899,  petition  of  British 
eitisens  at  the  mines  for  intervention.  Various  projects,  including 
an  offer  (Ang.  19)  of  the  franchise  on  five  vears'  residence  and  a 
quarter  representation  in  the  nmd,  in  return  tor  Great  Britain's  re- 
nunciation of  the  claim  of  suzerainty,  were  refkised  by  England.  Both 
sides  prepared  for  war,  and  the 
Oct.  12.    Boers  issued  an  nltlmatam,  demanding  the  immediate 

withdrawal  of  British  troops  from  the  frontier  and  the  removal 

of  all  reinforcements  from  South  Africa.     When  this  was 

refused  the  forces  of  the 
Oct.  12.    two  Dutch  republics  (in  offensive  alliance)  invaded 

Natal  and  Cape  Colony,  and  also  laid  siege  to  Kimberley  and 

Mafeking. 
The  Boers  had  the  advantage  of  better  preparation  and  more 

mobility,  and  besieged  sir  George  White  and  12,000  men  at 

Ladysmith.    Sir  Kedvers  BuUer,  marching  to  relieve  the 

town,  was  defeated  at 
Dec.  15.    Colenso,  on  the  Tugela,  at 

1900,  Jan.  23.    Bpion  Sop,  and  at 

Feb.  5.    Vaal  Kxrats  ;  but  finally  succeeded  in 

Feb.   28.    relieving   Ladysmith.     Lord  Methuen,  advancing   on 

Kimberley,  was  defeated  at 
1899,  Dec.  10, 11.    Maagersfontein  on  the  Modder  by  gen.  Cronje  ; 

and  gen.  Gatacre  at 
Deo.  10.    Btormberg  by  the  Boets  who  had  invaded  Cape  Colony. 

Lord  Roberts  was  sent  out  as  commander-in-chief,  with 

Kitchener  as  chief  of  staff.    The 
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1900»  Feb.  15.    relief  of  KimberUy  (where  Rhodes,  the  "  evil  genine 

of  the  Boers,"  was)  was  aocomplished  by  gen.  Pr€Mhj  while 

Roberts 
Feb.  17.    Burrounded  Cronje  at  Paardesborg,  and  after  ten  days 

received  his  surrender  and  that  of  4000  men.    The 
May  24.     annexation  of  the  Orange  Free  State  was  proclaimed 

by  lord  Roberts,  who  soon  after 
June  5.    occupied  Pretoria,    This  advance  had  also 
May  17.    raised  the  siege  of  Mafeking  (held  by  col.  Baden-PoweU). 

The  Boers  were  defeated  at 
Jane  11.     Diamond  HiU^  and  the  railroad  to  the  Portugaese  frontier 

having  been  cleared,  the 
Sept.  1.    South  Afrioan  republio  was  annexed.    Kruger  retired 

to  Europe^  and  Roberts  left  the  oommand  to  Kitchener. 

The  Boers,  under  Bo^a,  De  Wet^  and  Delarey,  began  a  guerilla 
^nrarfare  :  communications  were  out,  supplies  captured,  and  isolated 
garrisons  "  rushed,*'  while  engagements  were  avoided.  The  British 
built  lines  of  blockhouses,  connected  them  by  means  of  entanglements^ 
established  concentration  camps  for  nonoombatants,  and  kept  an  army 
of  250,000  in  the  field  againsc  a  force  averaging  45,000.  The 
1902,  May  31.  Boers  finally  submitted,  receiving  honorable  terms, 
but  renouncing  independence.  British  /brce  during  the 
war,  450,000  ;  Boer  farce,  about  75,000 ;  British  loss,  22,000 ;  Boer 
loss,  about  5000.  Deficiency  in  organization  and  administration  of 
the  British  army  (report  of  royal  commission,  Aug.  26,  1903)  and 
participation  of  colonial  troops  were  features  of  the  war.  The  oon- 
querea  states  became  the  crown  colonies  of  Orange  River  and 
Transvaal,  with  appointive  legislative  councils. 

1900,  Jan.  10.  First  train  from  Cairo  to  Khartum. 
July  9.  Royal  assent  given  to  the  act  constituting  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia.  All  of  Australasia  united  in  one 
ffovemment  except  New  Zealand.  Bicameral  parliament  of  des- 
ignated powers  ;  an  equal  number  of  senators  from  each  colony,  pop- 
ularly elected  ;  representatives  apx>ortioned  according  to  population, 
and  given  control  of  revenue  bills  ;  bills  to  receive  tae  royal  assent 
dire^  or  through  the  governor-general.  Bzecutive  composed  of 
the  governor-general  and  a  responsible  ministry.  Federal  judiciary 
of  supreme  and  lower  courts,  with  regulation  of  appeal  to  king  in 
council;  appointed  justices ;  jurisdiction  over  interstate  and  state 
and  federal  relationships.  Special  provisions  for  trade  and  finances, 
new  states,  and  amendment.  Lord  Hopetoun  was  appointed  first  goV' 
emor^genercU.  The  government  was  maugurated,  Jan.  1, 1901 ;  first 
parliament  met.  May  9  ;  first  ministry  formed  by  Edmund  Barton. 

Oct.  31.  Union  of  Free  and  United  Presbyterians  in  Scotland .  Thirty 
ministers  and  100  congregations  of  the  Free  church  refused 
to  accede  to  the  union,  and  the  House  of  Lords  (Aug.  1, 1904) 
decided  they  were  the  legal  holders  of  all  of  the  property  of 
the  Free  church. 

Dec.  3.  Fifteenth  (27th  imperial)  parliament  of  Victoria  ;  gov- 
ernment majority,  134. 
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1901 — X,  Expeditions  by  British  and  Abjasiiiians  agiunsfc  the  Mullah  in 
Samaliland.  A  force  of  British,  Indians,  Boers,  and  natives, 
under  gen.  Manning  was  in  the  field  in  1902.  British  defeated, 
Oct.  6, 1902. 

Jan.  22.    f  Quean  Victoria  ;  snoceeded  by  her  son  as 

1901-1910.    Edward  VH. 

March  15.     Population  of  all  India,  294,361,056. 

AprO  1.    Population  of  Great  Britain  and  Irehind,  41,607,562. 

July  22.  House  of  Lords  decided  that  trade  unUms  could  be  sued  as 
corporations  (Ta£F  Yale  case). 

Not.  18.    Abrogation  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  (p.  593). 

1902.  Rene^nred  trouble  in  Ireland  over  rent  questions,  influ- 
enced also  by  pro-Boer  demonstrations.  Meoibers  of  parlia- 
ment convicted  for  conspiracy  under  the  summary  jurisdiction 
of  the  crimes  act  of  1887.     Industrial  depression  in  England. 

Jan.  30.  Defensive  alliance  with  Japan  as  to  the  eastern  ques- 
tion (p.  598). 

May  15.    Treaty  signed  with  Abyssinia  ;  Soudan  boundary,  railway. 

March  26.  f  Rhodes.  His  will  provided  for  the  education  of  colonial, 
American,  and  German  students  at  Oxford  {Rhodes  scholar^ 
ships), 

July  11.  Resignation  of  lord  Salisbury.  A.  J.  Balfour,  prime 
minister  ;  George  Wyndham  (Ireland). 

Aug.  9.    Coronation  of  Edward  VII. 

Oct.  31.  First  message  sent  over  British  Pacific  cable  between  Canada 
and  Australia,  completing  the  all  British  cable  round  the  world, 

1902,  Nov.,  1903,  March.    Visit  of  Chamberlain  to  South  Africa  on 

an  official  tour  of  investigation  and  to  promote  reconciliation 

and  unity. 
Nov.  21.    Lord  Tennyson  appointed  governor-general  of  Australia. 
Dec.    Coercion  of  Venezuela  (p.  585). 
Dec.  10.    Opening  of  the  Assuan  dam  on  the  Nile. 
Dec.  19.    Education  act  for  England  and  Wales  received  royal 

assent.     Voluntary  (denominational)  schools  entitled  to  pulUc 

support  on  equal  footing  with  board  schools  ;  local  councils  to 

control  aided  schools  in  secular  matters.    Passive  resistance 

by  nonconformists. 
Dec.  21.     Wireless  telegraphic  messages  exchanged  between  England 

and  Canada. 

1903.  Cape  to  Cairo  railway  completed  to  near  the  ZambesL 
Agitation  in  South  Africa  for  coolie  labor  in  the  mines.    Dec. 

30,  favorable  vote  by  the  legislative  council  of  Transvaal,  and 
first  Chinese  arrived  on  June  22, 1904. 

May  5.  Declaration  by  lord  Lansdowne,  foreign  minister,  as  to 
British  control  of  Persian  gulf. 

May  15.  Secretary  Chamberlain  began  his  campaign  for  imperial 
unification  through  a  colonial  preferential  tariff.  The 
ministry  divided  on  the  question  ;  Balfour  showed  leanings 
toward  a  retaliatory  tariff.  Sept.  9  Chamberlain  resigned 
from  the  cabinet,  as  did  several  free  trade  members. 
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Aug.  8.    Lord  Norihcote  appointed  eovernor-general  •£  Aastralia. 

Aug.  11.     Prohibition  of  bounty-fea  sugar  (p.  584). 

Aug.  14.  Irish  land  purohaae  aot  received  royal  assent.  Three 
methods  of  non-compulsorj  sale  to  tenants:  (1)  As  under 
former  law  (p.  567) ;  (2)  sale  of  entire  estate  to  tenants  at 
annuity  less  than  present  rent;  (3)  sale  to  aland  conmiission 
for  resale  to  tenants.  Landhras  paid  in  oashf  the  govern- 
ment issuing  British  bonds  for  that  purpose. 

Aug.  22.  t  Lord  Salisbury, 

July-x.  Thibet  mlsBion.  China  and  Thibet  agreed  to  send  com- 
missioners to  meet  the  British  commissioner,  col.  F.  E,  Young^ 
husband,  at  Kamba  (July)  to  discuss  frontier  and  trade  rela- 
tions; but  failed  (as  often  before)  to  do  so.  Preparations 
were  made  to  advance  the  mission  under  military  protection 
to  Lhasa,  and  movement  began  Dec.  11. 

Oct.  14.  Greneral  arbitration  treaty  with  France  signed ;  phase  of 
a  rapprochement  shown  also  in  official  visits  of  king  Edtoard  to 
Pans  (May  1)  and  president  Loubet  to  London  (July  6). 

Oct  20.    Alaskan  boundary  award  announced  (p.  594).  (See  p.  599.) 

§9.    CONTINENTAL  EUBOPE.      {See  pp.  526,  635.) 
1883-1903. 

1883,  Jan.  16.  Manifesto  and  arrest  of  prinoe  Napoleon  Bon- 
aparte (Plon-Plon)  (released  Feb.  9),  followed  by  attempt 
to  ezpel  the  prinoes.  Resignation  of  ministry  DucUrc 
(Jan.  28)  and  ministry  FaUih-es  (Teh.  21).  Ministry  Ferry 
took  office  (Feb.  21);  WaldecbJiousseau  (interior),  Tirard 
rflnance).     Princes  placed  in  inacHvity. 

Feb.  8->March  10.  An  international  conference  at  London  regulated 
the  navigation  of  the  Danube. 

March  15.  Triple  allianoe  (Dreibund)  of  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Italy,  acknowledged  in  Italy. 

May-July.  Bail  way  convention  in  France;  abandonment  of  Frey- 
cinet's  policy  of  state  ownership. 

May  31.  German  act  prescribing  the  insurance  of  workmen  against 
illness  (Krankenkassengesetz);  employer  to  pay  \  of  premium. 
In  1888,  5,400,000  insured. 

May  2.    Consecration  of  the  tzar  Alexander  III.  at  Moscow. 

Jnne  13.  French  occupied  Tamatave  in  Madagascar;  continued 
resistance  of  the  Novas. 

Anti-Semitism  in  Hunoary;  accusations  of  rituid  murder;  severe 
persecutions  at  Pressburg  and  elsewhere. 

Aug.  24.  t  Count  of  Chambord  ("  Henry  V.").  Legitimists  acknowl- 
edged the  count  of  Paris  (table,  p.  528). 

Aug.  25.  Preliminary  peace  between  F^rance  and  Anam  ;  French 
protectorate.    War  with  Black  Flags  continued. 

Sept.  29.  Alfonso  XII.  of  Spain  insulted  by  a  mob  in  Paris  for  hav- 
ing received  the  honorary  colonelcy  of  a  German  regiment 
stationed  at  Strasbnrg. 

Deo.  17.    Visit  of  the  German  crown  prinoe  to  the  pope  C'  see- 
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ond  joamey  to  Canossa'*).  The  Grerman  governiueDt  bad 
eradually  withdrawn  from  the  position  of  the  May  laws,  as 
Bismarck  found  support  of  catholics  necessary. 

1884.  In  Belgium  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  was  followed  by  a  catb- 
olio  reaction;  eommunes  allowed  to  adopt  clerical  schools, 

Feb.  11.  Annexation  of  Merv  and  Sarakha  by  Russia,  bringing 
the  frontier  within  200  miles  of  Herat. 

Jane  26.  Under  the  liberal  minister  Sverdrup  royal  assent  was 
given  to  an  act  for  a  responaible  minlatry  in  Norway. 

May  11.  Treaty  of  Tientain  between  France  and  China;  China  to 
retire  hoin  Tonqnin  and  respect  French  protectorate  over 
Anam.  Definitive  treaty  with  Anam,  June  6;  also  with  Cam- 
bodia, June  17.  Dispute  over  construction  of  Chinese  treaty, 
and  direct  war.  French  attacked  Formosa  (Aug.  3)  and 
Fuohau  (Aue.  23). 

Jane  27.  WorJanews  accident  insurance  act  ( Unfallversicherungsge" 
sett)  enacted  in  Germaay.    In  1888,  10,340,000  insured. 

July  28.    Earthquake  at  Ischia;  2000  killed. 

Aug.  Frenoh  oonatitatioa  revised;  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment not  subject  to  future  proposals  of  revision,  princes  not 
eligible  for  the  presidency,  neform  in  the  organization  of  the 
senate  (Dec.) ;  proportional  representation  in  the  electoral  con- 
grress,  no  more  life  members  to  be  created. 
The  establishment  of' the  Deutaohe  Colonialverein  in  1882 
foreshadowed  German  Imperiallam.  In  Jan.  1884,  Bis^ 
march  announced  the  proteotorate  over  Angra  Peqnena  in 
southwestern  Afrioa.     After  a  controversy  with  Great  Britain 

Ang.  13.  the  proteotorate  was  extended  from  Cape  Frio  to  Orange 
River  (except  Walflsh  Bay),  and  over  Kamerun  and  Togoiand. 
Bismarck's  policy  was  to  protect  mercantile  undertakings 
rather  than  to  inaugurate  state  colonization. 

Aug.  18.     Vatican  library  opened  to  scholars  for  research. 

Oct.  28.  Elections  for  the  German  Reichstag;  gains  by  conserva- 
tives and  socialists. 

1885.  Hereditary  house  of  peers  abcdished  in  Portugal;  house  of 
100  life  peers  and  60  elective  peers  substituted. 

Jan.,  Feb.    Italy,  after  an  understanding  with  England   (Jan.   1, 

1884),  occupied  Asscib  and  Massawa.     Unfriendly  relations 

with  king  John  of  Abyssinia. 
Jan.,  Feb.    Earthquakes  in  Spain,  great  loss  of  life;  cholera. 
Feb.  17.     Imperial  charter  granted  to  German  East  Africa  Company, 
Feb.  26.    Greneral  act  of  Congo  oonferenoe  signed  at  Berlin. 

Provisions  for  freedom  of  trade,  eradication  of  slave  trade, 

neutrality  of  the  basin,  and  regulation  of  future  occupations 

on  coast  of  Africa. 
March  30.     Resignation  of  ministry  Ferry  in  France  in  consequence 

of  defeat  in   Tonquin.    Ministry  Brisson  (justice)  formed; 

F^eycinet  (foreign),  Sadi^Camot  (public  works,  later,  finance). 
Russia  at  Penjdeh  (p.  566). 
May.     In  Germany,  increase  in  agrarian  duties. 
May.     Recidivist  law  in  France;  transportation  of  habitual  criminalB. 
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June  8.  Adoption  of  the  scrtUin  de  Uste  (note,  p.  533)  in  the  election 
of  deputies  in  France. 

June  9.  Franc(hCkine8e  treaty  of  peace^  recognizing  the  treaty  of 
Tientsin. 

Aug.  25.  Germany  took  possession  of  the  Caroline  Islands,  but  the 
pope,  as  referee,  upheld  Spain^s  protest  (Got.  22). 

Sept.  13-17.  Revolution  in  Bast  Rumelia  ;  allegiance  offered  to 
Alexander  of  Bulgaria,^  who  accepted  the  crown  under  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Irorte.  The  nnion  was  distasteful  to  the  sig- 
natory powers  (except  Enffland),  but  the  sultan  accepted  the 
personal  union  in  the  end.  Meanwhile  Servia  and  Greece  were 
arming,  and 

Not.  13.  Servia  declared  war  and  suffered  defeat  at  Slivnitza 
in  Bulgaria  (Nov.  14-20).  The  Bulgarian  counter-invasion 
was  stopped  by  Austria^  and  an  armistice  signed,  Dec.  27. 

Not.  25.  f  Alfonso  XII.  of  Spain  ;  queen  Maria  Christina  regent ; 
prime  minister  Canovas,  with  Campos  and  Sagasta  at  mter^ 
vals. 

Deo.  1.    Fonulation  of  Germany,  46»885,704. 

Dec.  17.  French  treaty  with  Madagascar;  protectorate^  but  not  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Hovaa. 

Dee.  28.  Re-election  of  president  Ghr^vy.  Oct.  elections  showed 
increase  in  monarchists.  Ministry  Brisson  resigned,  and  min- 
istry Freydnet  (foreign)  formed  (Jan.  7,  1886);  Sadi^Camot 
(finance),  Boulanger  (war). 

1888^  March  3.  The  powers  force  a  treaty  of  peace  between  Ser- 
via and  Bulgaria  at  Constantinople.  Greece  continued  to 
arm  for  the  occupation  of  Macedonia  until 

May  10-June  7.    the  allied  fleet  blockaded  her  ports. 

April  5.  Protocol  of  the  powers  ;  prince  of  Bulgaria  to  be  governor 
of  East  Rumelia. 

May  31.     PopuUtion  of  France,  38,218,903. 

May  17.    Birth  of  AHonso  XJXL  of  Spain. 

June  22.    EzpnlBion  of  the  French  princes. 

Aug.  22.  Prince  Aleacander  of  Bulgaria  kidnapped  by  Russian 
sympathizers.  A  provisional  government  under  Stambouloff 
arrested  the  revolutionary  leaders,  and  the  prince  returned 
Aug.  28 ;  but  on  Sept  3,  in  consequence  of  the  displeasure 
of  the  tzar,  he  abdicated. 

Oct.  3.    Law  regulating  primary  instruction  in  France. 

1887,  Jan.  14.  German  army  increased  from  427,000  to  468,000  men 
because  of  the  military  activity  of  France  and  Russia. 

April  21.  The  arrest  on  a  charfl;e  of  espionage  of  the  French  com- 
missioner Schnabde  by  Germans  but  on  French  soil  aroused 
much  excitement  (released  April  29). 

May  30.  Ministry  Rouvier  (finance);  Ferron  (war).  The  change 
was  due  to  conservative  distrust  of  the  intentions  of  Boulan- 
ger, who  continued  to  increase  his  popularity. 

June.    Renewal  of  the  triple  allianoe  causes  increase  in  Italian  army 
to  252,000  men. 
1  Of  the  house  of  Battanberg,  elected  prince  of  Bulgaria  in  May,  1879. 
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July  7.  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Coburg  elected  prince  of  Bulgaria 
in  spite  of  Russia's  refusal  to  recognize  the  election. 

July  27.  Death  of  the  Italian  prime  minister,  Dupretis  ;  Crispi  suc- 
ceeded him,  Rudini  and  Qiolitti  at  intervals. 

Oct  A  scandal  in  France  over  the  sale  of  decorations  and  other 
jobbery  affecting  Gravy's  son-in-law  resulted  in  the  fall  of  the 
Kouvier  ministry  and  the  reaignation  of  Qr^vy  (Dec.  1). 

Deo.  3.  Election  of  Sadl-Camot  as  president.  Dec.  12,  ministry 
Tirard  (finance^;  Fallieres  (jostioe),  Flourens  (foreign). 

1888,  Jan.     Papal  jubilee. 

March  9.     f  William  I.  German  emperor ;  succeeded  by  his  son  as 

1888,  March-Jane.  Frederick  III.  The  emperor,  suffering 
from  cancer,  f  June  15,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 

1888,  June  -X.    William  II. 

March  19.  A  period  of  five  years  instead  of  three  adopted  for  the 
German  Reichstag. 

March  21.  Gen.  Boulanger  on  account  of  political  intrigues  and 
disregard  of  discipline,  was  removed  from  the  French  army. 
Ministry  Tirard  succeeded  by  the  ministry  Floquet  (interior)  on 
April  3;  Freycinet  (war).  Boulanger  elected  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  by  a  large  majoritv  ;  he  declared  himself  in 
favor  of  a  revision  of  the  constitution. 

May  27.  Completion  of  the  Sarmarkand  section  of  the  Transcauca- 
sian  railway. 

Aug.  14.    Von  Moltke  resigned  as  ehief-of-staff  of  the  German 
«   army.     The  publication  ui  Sept.  of  extracts  from  the  diary  of 
Frederick  III.  indicated  that  the  estMishmerU  of  the  enwire  was 
due  iu  good  part  to  bis  initiative.    Bismarck  declared  the  ex- 
tracts had  been  interpolated,  but  their  genuineness  was  shown. 

Oct.  29.     Suez  canal  convention  signed  at  Constantinople;  free  navi- 
gation. 
Completion  of  the  Eastern  railway  connecting  Constantinople 

with  Calais. 
Upon  the  receipt  of  remonstrances  from  Austria,  Grermany,  and 
Russia  against  atylvm  to  political  offenders  in  Switzerland^  that 
country  voted  16,000,000  francs  for  military  supplies. 

1889,  Jan.  SO.     Bnicide  of  orown  prinoe  Rndolf  of  Austria. 

Archduke  Carl  Ludtoifft  brother  of  the  emperor,  trans/erred  his 
right  of  succession  to  his  son  archduke  Ferdinand, 
Adoption  of  the  zone  railway  tariff  in  Hungary. 
Feb.  Popularity  of  Boulanger  increased  ;  he  was  elected  to  the 
assembly  from  Paris  in  Jan.  by  a  lar^  majority.  Floquet 
secured  a  return  to  the  scrutin  dTarrondtssement  (note,  p.  533), 
but  was  defeated  on  a  proposal  for  revision.  Ministry  Tirard 
(commerce)  formed  on  Feb.  22  ;  Rouvier  ^finance),  Constans 
(interior),  Freycinet  (war),  Theoenet  (justice),  FaUihres  (in- 
struction). The  new  government  at  onoe  took  up  the  repres- 
sion of  the  Bonlangist  movement ;  Bonlanger,  Dillon,  and 
Rochefort  fled  (April),  and  while  absent  were  condemned  by 
the  senate  of  an  attempt  against  the  security  of  the  state  (Aug). 
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Mftreh  7.    Abdication  of  king  Milan  of  Serm  in  favor  of  hiB  son 

Alexander;  qneen  Natalie  banished. 
May  6.     Intemationai  exposition  opened  at  Paris  in  oommemoration 

of  the  revolution  of  1789.     Eiffel  tower,  984  feet. 
May  24.     Aged  and  indigent  worhnen^s  insurance  act  adopted  in  Ger- 

manj. 
Jnne  14.    Samoan  treatj  (p.  687). 
Jaly.    Electoral  reform  in  France  ;  plural  candidacy  abolished.  In 

Sept.  and  Oct.  the  elections  showed  decided  republican  gains, 

ana  interest  in  Boulanger  visibly  declined. 
Oct.  9.    t  ^^^""^  Luis,  king   of    Portugal ;    snooeeded   by  bis    son 

Carlos  L 
1890*1903.    A  period  throughout  Europe  of  mnoh  aoolcd  unreat, 

indicated  by  anarchistic,  socialistic,  and  antiF^emiiic  agitations 
which  assumed  acute  phases  especially  noticed.  Strikes  were  frequent 
and  usually  of  political  significance.  In  Germany  and  in  Russia  (espe- 
cially under  JVitte)  industrial  deveUpment  was  forced,  and  a  policy  of 
naval  expansion  entered  upon.  In  France,  in  spite  of  setbacks,  the 
republican  government  was  strengthened.  Foreign  interests  shifted  from 
the  near  to  the  far  Baat,  and  the  political  map  of  Africa  was  more 
dearly  marked. 

1890.  March  18.    Resignation  of  Bismarck  in  consequence  of  dif- 

ferences of  opinion  with  the  emperor.  He  was  created  duke 
of  Lauenburg  and  retired  to  Friedrichsruhe.  Von  Caprlvi 
appointed  ohancellor. 

March  1&-19.  Intemationai  labor  conference  at  Berlin  at  sugges- 
tion of  the  emperor  ;  recommendations  with  regard  to  labor  of 
women  and  children,  and  Sunday  labor. 

July  1.    Anglo-German  treaty;  Heligoland  and  Africa  (p.  567). 

July.  In  Russia  enforcement  of  the  May  laws  of  1882  ;  Jews 
forbidden  to  reside  in  the  rural  districts,  to  own  or  farm  land, 
to  enjoy  educational  advantages,  to  practice  law  or  engineer- 
ing, to  act  as  army  doctors,  or  to  hold  any  government  position. 

Aug.  6.    Franco-British  African  convention  (p.  667). 

Nov.  23.  t  William  III.  of  the  Netherlands  ;  queen  Emma  regent  for 
his  daughter  Willielmina.  Luxemburg  passed  to  Adolf  of 
Nassau. 

Dec.  1.     Population  of  Germany,  49,428,470. 

Dec.  31.    Population  of  Austria-Hungary,  41,231,342. 

1891.  Radicals  gained  control  in  Norway,  advocating  universal 
suffrage,  and  separate  consuls  and  foreign  ofiBice.  Through 
various  ministries  this  agitation  has  continued. 

March  17.    f  Prince  Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  Rome. 
March  24.    Anglo-Italian  protocol  on  Africa  (p.  567). 
April  12.    Population  of  France,  38,342,948. 
June  11.     Anglo-Portuguese  African  convention  (p.  567). 
July,  Aug.     l^nch  fleet  at  Cronstadt  visited  by  the  tzar  ;  demon- 
strations of  friendship  between  Russia  and  France. 
Sept.  30.     Suicide  of  Boulanger  at  Brussels. 

1892.  Cholera  and  distress  ;  activity  of  anarchists. 

Jan.  11.    French  protective  tariff ;  regular  and  minimum  rates. 
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Feb.  1.  New  German  oommercial  treaties  became  operative  ;  hostile 

to  agrarian  interest. 
Feb.   16.     Papal  encyclical  to  French  catholics ;  republic  to  be 

unreservedly  recognized. 
Feb.  28.    Change  m  French  ministry  on  question  of  associations  bills  ; 

ministry  Laubet  (interior);  Preycinet  (war),  Ribot  (foreign). 
Nov.  22-Deo.  17.     International  monetary  conference  at  Brussels  at 

invitation  of  the  United  States  ;  no  results  on  bimetallism. 
Dec.  3.     French  protectorate  over  DaJiomey, 
1892-1893.     Panama  aoandal  In  France.     A  French  company 

having  secured  from  Colombia  the  right  to  build  a  ahlp  oanal 
(May  18,  1878),  de  Lesseps  undertook  the  task.  Company  declared 
bankrupt,  Feb.  4, 1889 ;  of  1,434,000,000  fr.  disbursed  only  560,000,- 
000  fr.  had  been  spent  on  the  canal  and  much  of  this  misappropri- 
ated. Exposure  of  great  fraud,  blackmail,  and  bribery,  inculpating 
legislators  and  former  ministers  (Nov.  1892)  ;  ministry  reconstructed 
under  Ribot  (Dec.  5),  and  again,  Jan.  12, 1893,  without  Loabet  and 
Freyoinet,  Dupuy  (education).  Trials  and  confessions  followed  (Jan., 
March).     The  company  was  reorganized,  but  sold  out  (p.  593). 

1893.  Bank  aoandal  In  Italy  (JRanamino^,  involving  premier  Gio^ 
litti  and  ezjoremiers  Crispi  and  Rudtnu  Crispi  formed  a  new 
ministry  (Dec.  14).  Fmancial  and  monetary  disturbancea 
during  the  year  ;  deficit,  $35,000,000.  Socialistic  disturb- 
ances in  Sicily. 

Feb.  19.     Fpiscopal  golden  jubilee  of  Leo  XIII, 

April  13.  Coup  d'etat  in  Servia;  Alexander  deposed  his  regents  and 
took  personal  charge  of  the  government. 

May  6.  German  Reichstag,  having  refused  to  vote  an  increase  of  the 
army,  was  dissolved.  The  New  Reichstag,  showing  increase 
of  socialists,  passed  the  act  (promulgated  Aug.  3),  providing 
for  479,000  men. 

Aug.  Tariff  toar  between  Russia  and  Germany,  ending  in  a  commer^ 
cial  treaty  (Feb.  10, 1894),  reducing  duties  on  German  manti- 
factures  and  Russian  grain  ;  agrarian  opposition  in  Germany. 

Sept.  7.  Amendments  to  Belgian  constitution  sanctioned  ;  unlveraal 
male  auffirage  with  system  of  plural  votes ;  senate  reorgan- 
ized. 

Oct.  3.    Franco-Siamese  treaty  of  peace  (p.  595). 

1894,  March  15.    Franco-German  convention  ;  boundaries  of  French 

Conao  and  Kamerun,  spheres  of  influence  about  lake  Chad. 
May  28.     Ministry  Dupuy  (interior)  formed  ;  Poincare  (finances^ 

Delcasse   (colonies),   Guerin   (justice),  Hanotaux  (f<»eign), 

Faure  (marine),  Mercier  Twar). 
June  21.    Compulsory  civil  marriage  in  Hungary. 
June  24.    President  Badl-Carnot  aaaaaalnated  by  an  anarchist  at 

Lyons. 
June  27.    Caalmlr-Ptfrier  elected  president  of  France. 
June  29.    French  law  for  compulsory  insurance  of  miners  j  employers 

to  pay  ^  of  premium. 
Sept    t  Count  of  Paris  ;  succeeded  in  his  claim  by  his  son  the  dno 

d*  Orleans. 
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Sept  29.    Completion  of  the  North  Sea-Baltlo  (Kiel)  ship  canal, 

61  miles  long  ;  formal  opening,  June  19-22, 1895. 
Oct.  15.  Capt.  AUred  Dreyfna,  of  the  general  staff  of  the  French 
army,  an  AUcUian  Jew,  arrested  on  accusation  of  aending 
military  secrets  to  the  Gtormans,  as  shown  by  a  letter  in  his 
handwriting  (bordereau).  Dreyfas  was  convicted  by  a  secret  court- 
martial  (Dec.  22)  on  the  divided  opinion  of  graphologists,  the  perjured 
testimony  of  major  Henry,  and  the  contents  of  a  secret "  dossier  **  pre- 
pared by  the  nunister  of  >  war,  Mercier,  and  submitted  privately  to 
the  judges.  He  was  publicly  degraded  (Jan.  5, 1895)  and  sentenced 
to  perpetual  imprisonment  on  Devil's  Island.  The  affair  became  a 
political  matter,  involving  anti-Semitism  and  the  relation  of  the 
army  to  the  republic. 
Oct.  26.    Resignation  of  chancellor  ▼.  Caprivi ;    succeeded  by 

prince  v.  Hohenlohe. 
Nov.  1.    t  Tzar  Alexander  m.  of  Russia ;  succeeded  by  his  son 

1894-X.    Nicholas  II. 

Dec.  27.    Convention  deliminating  the  possessions  of   Congo  and 
French  Congo. 

1894-1896.    Armenian  MasaacreB.    Canses :  religious 

and  racial  antipathy;  an  energetic  people  under  the  rule  of  a 
quietistic  government ;  abuses,  misrule,  and  forced  conversion 
to  Mohammedanism  ;  Armenian  plots  against  Turkish  rule. 
In  Aug.  1694,  Kurds  and  Turkish  soldiers  plundered  many 
villages  in  Sasun  and  massacred  thousands  of  Armenians. 
After  investigations,  England,  France,  and  Russia  (under 
treaty  of  Berlin) 

1895,  May  11.    presented  a  project  of  reform  to  the  Porte,  and 

after  much  friction  an  irade  was  issued  (Oct.  17)  ordering  the. 
reforms  proposed.  Meanwhile 
Sept.  30,  an  Armeniati  demonstration  at  Constantinople  provoked  a 
riot,  and  as  a  result  of  this  Kurds,  Circassians,  and  Turkish 
soldiers  began  to  massacre  the  Armenians  in  the  pro- 
▼inoes  included  in  the  reform  irade,  which  continued  through- 
out the  year,  and  resulted  in  the  murder  of  over  25,000  and 
destitution  for  hundreds  of  thousands  as  the  result  of  pillage. 
Foreign  relief  expeditions  were  sent  to  the  desolated  districts 
(1896).  Disturbances  continued,  especially  at  Van  (June) 
between  Mohammedans  and  revolutionists. 

1896,  Aug.  26.    An  attack  on  the  Ottoman  bank  at  Constantinople  by 

Armenians,  caused  a  general  attack  on  Armenians  by  organized 
bands  of  Mussulmans,  which  continued  several  days.  Wholesale 
arrests  of  Armenians  at  the  capital,  and  manv  thousands  fled. 
Dee.  22.  A  general  amnesty  was  issued  covering  ail  Mohammedans 
and  most  of  the  Armenians.  Reforms  put  in  operation,  call- 
ing for  Christian  officials  and  gendarmes,  control  over  the  Kurds, 
and  tax  reforms;  of  little  practical  effect.  Action  of  the 
powers  hampered  by  lack  of  unity,  fear  of  international  compli- 
cations, ana  condition  of  Turkish  finances.  England's  policy 
checked  by  the  results. 
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1895.  Naval  Increase  in  Qermany,  to  protect  commercial  er- 
pansion.  Agrarian  agitation  for  state  monopoly  in  foreign 
cereals. 

Jan.  14.     Resignation  of  ministry  Dupay;  financial  scandals.    Also 
Jan.  15.    resignation  of  Casimir-P^rler  becanse  of  hostile  criti- 
cism. 
Jan.  17.    Felix  Faure  elected  president  of  France. 
Jan.  21.    Anglo-French  agreement  on  Sierra  Leone  hinterland. 
Jan.  26.    Ministry  Ribot   (finance)   formed  ;   Hanotaux   (foreign), 

Poincare  (education). 
Feb.    Revolt  in  Cuba  (p.  590V 
March  11.    Russian  and  English  spheres  of  influence  in  the  Pamirs 

deliminlited. 
April  7.    Nansen  reached  86''  14';  farthest  north. 
April  12.    Interference  in  Chinese-Japaneae  treaty  (p.  596). 
May  11.    Anti-rcYoltitiooaTy  bill  (Umsturzoorlage)  Against  socialists  in 

Germany  dropped  because  open  to  too  general  application; 

continuation  of  Ihse-majeste  prosecutions. 
July  15.     Stambonloff,  anti-Russian  leader  in  Bulgaria  (premier, 

1887-94),  attacked,  by  assassins;  f  July  18. 
Sept.  30.    nrenoh  occupy  capital  of  Madagascar  after  an  advuice 

of  several  months  from  the  coast.    Treaty  of  peace  (Oct.  1); 

protectorate. 
Nov.  2.    Radical  ministry  Bourgeois  ^interior)  formed  ;    Cavaignae 

(war),  Berthelot  (foreign),  Comhes  (education). 
Dec.  2.    Population  of  Germany,  52,279,915. 

1896.  Agricultural  depression  throughout  Europe. 

Electoral  reform  in  the  Netherlands;  suffrage  made  dependent 

on  educational  or  financial  tests. 
Italy,  claiming  a  protectorate  over  Abyssinia,  advanced  troops 
(1895)  to  annex  it  to  Eritrea.    King  Mendek  surprised  them, 
compelled  the  evacuation  of  MahaiWi  (Jan.  23, 1896),  and  de- 
feated them  in  the 

March  1.  battle  of  Adua  {Adovxi),  Crispi's  ministry  fell  (March  5) 
and  Rudinij  the  new  premier  (^ peace  with  honor"),  withdrew 
the  forces.  At  the  peace  of  Addl's  Abeda  (Oct.  26)  Italy 
acknowledged  the  full  independence  of  Abyssinia. 

Jan.  15.     Anglo-French  agreement  on  Siam  (p.  596). 

Feb.  Anstrlan  Reichsrath  introduced  general  suffirage  for  |  of 
members  of  the  house;  remainder  still  elected  by  }  of  the 
electors. 

Feb.  14.  Baptism  of  prince  Boris^  heir  apparent  of  Bnlgarla,  in  the 
Oreek  church  ;  restoration  of  Russian  ascendency. 

March  29.    Population  of  France,  38,517,957. 

April  28.  Ministry  Melme  (agriculture),  snoeeeds  ministry  Bour- 
geois; Hanotaux  (foreign). 

May  16.  Hungarian  parliament  passed  a  law  recognizing  the  Jewish 
faith. 

May  26.  Consecration  of  Nicholas  II.  at  Moscow;  disaster  in  the 
erowd  (May  30). 

Ang.  6.    Madagascar  declared  a  French  oolong. 
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Sept  26.    Opening  of  the  Iron  Gates  of  the  Danube. 
Got.    Visit  of  the  tsar  to  France. 

1896-1899.    Cretan  Revolt  and  Turoo-Qreek  War. 
In  Crete  a  Christian  (Greek)  ineurrection  began  in  May, 
1896,  against  Turkish  rale.     The 
1897»  Feb.  7.    insurgents  proclaimed  union  with  Greece,  and 
Greece  landed  troops,  refusing  to  withdraw  at  the  order  of 
the  powers  (Feb.  18),  who  had  assumed  joint  occupation 
of  the  island  and 
Mareh  2.    presented  an  ultimatum;  no  annexation  to  Greece^  but 
Crete  to  have  an  effectiye  autonomous  government,    Greece 
still  refused  to  withdraw  (March  8),  and  the  powers  announced 
the  blockade  of  Crete. 
Public  opinion  in  Greece  forced  the  government  into  a  war  with 
Turkey,  for  which  she  was  utterly  unprepared.    The  conflict 
began  on  the  Thessalonian  frontier  on  April  16,  and 
April  17.    Turkey  declared  "war,  her  forces,  under  Edhem  Pasha^ 
driving  the  Greeks  out  of  the  MUouna  pass  (April  18),  and 
causing  a  general  retirement,  though  unsuccessful  at  Raveni 
pass  (April  19).    The  Greeks,  under  the  crown  prince,  seized 
with  panic, 
April  25.    evacuated  Larissa  and  retreated  to  the  Karditsa-Volos 
line.    The  Greek  ministry  was  dismissed  and  Athens  almost  in 
revolt.    Meanwhile  the  Greeks  bad  invaded  Epirus  from  Arta  (April 
20),  but  were  driven  back  by  Osman  Pasha  (April  28).     Karditsa  was 
abandoned  on  the  advance  of  Edhem  Pasha;  May  5  the  Greeks  were 
driven  from  Fersala  and  Velestino^  and  May  8  the  Turks  entered 
Voles.     Fighting  closed  with  the  further  retreat  of  the  Greeks  from 
Domokos  to  Lamia  (May  17). 

May  10.     Greece  consented  to  withdraw  from  Crete  and  was  ready 

for  mediation,  which  the  powers  offered  to  Turkey.     Russia 

and  Austria  had  ordered  the  Balkan  states  to  keep  out  of  the 

war  (April  29),  and  now  at  a  hint  from  the  tzar  the 

May  18.    Forte  suspended  hostilities.    Turkey  was  not  allowed 

to  profit  by  her  victories.     By  the 
Dec.  4.    treaty  of  peace  at  Constantinople,  the  yron^i^r  teas  rectified 
(Turkey  gained  control  of  the  passes),  and  Greece  paid  an 
indemnity  of  817,600,000.    A  commission  of  the  powers  assumed  con^ 
trci  of  Greek  revenues  sufficient  to  pay  this  and  the  old  Greek  loans. 

Meanwhile  in  Crete  the  settlement  made  little  progress,  though 
the  Christian  assembly  accepted  autonomy  (Aug.  26)  and  the  powers 
increased  their  zone  of  occupation.  The  powers  failed  to  agree 
among  themselves  or  with  Turkey,  and  Grermany  aud  Austria  with- 
drew. Turkey  wished  to  keep  troops  on  the  island  as  a  mark  of  her 
suzerainty  aud  have  the  Christian  governor  her  subject ;  but  the  with- 
drawal of  her  troops  was  forced  (Nov.  12,  1808)  after  a  Moslem 
attack  on  the  British  troops  and  Christians  at  Candia  (Sept.  6),  and 
1898,  Dec.  21.  Prince  George  of  Greece  was  made  governor-> 
general  by  the  powers.  A  constitution,  drawn  up  by  a  native 
commission,  was  accepted  by  the  four  powers  (Russia,  Great  Britain, 
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Italy,  France)  and  tb«  Cretan  assembly  (April,  1899).    Many  desti- 
tute Mohammedans  emigrated. 

1897,  Feb.  9.     Population  of  Russian  empire,  129,004,514. 

April  5.  By  ministerial  decree  in  Austria  Czech  (Bohemian)  was 
placed  on  an  o£Bcial  equality  'with  German  in  Bohemia.  A 
race  war  followed  in  Bohemia.  In  the  Reichsrath  violence  and  6b~ 
struction  by  the  Germaru  produced  a  deadlock  which  continued  during 
1898  and  1899  and  made  necessary  legislation  by  decree  under  a 
temporary  suspension  of  the  constitution.  The  Ausglelch  was  thus 
renewed  as  a  modus  vivendi.  Matters  were  complicated  by  socialism 
and  anti-Semitism.  In  Hungary  there  was  opposition  to  the  renewal 
of  the  Auseleich.  The  rep^  of  the  language  ordinance  (July  20, 
1900)  was  followed  by  obstruction  by  the  young  Czechs, 

July  23.     Convention  defining  the  boundary  of  French  Dahomey  and 

German  Togoland. 
Aug.    Visit  of  the  president  of  France  to  Russia;  the  tzar  toasted 

the  <<  allied  ^'  nation  (Aug.  26). 
Dec.  2.     Gold  standard  adopted  in  Russia. 
1898-1899.     Dreyfus  affair.    An  attempt  by  col.  Picquart  to  re>open 

the  Dreyfus  case  (p.  579),  with  proof  that  the  dossier  con- 
tained nothing  applicable  to  him  and  that  the  bordereau  was  written 
by  another  officer  (Esterhazy)^  was  met  by  an  attempt  to  discredit 
Picquart  and  liis  evidence  hjjforgeries  made  by  Henry,  acquittal  of 
Esterhazy  by  court-martial  (Jan.  11, 1898),  the  declaration  that  the 
case  was  une  chose  jugee,  and  that  the  Dreyfusards  (including  Zola) 
were  trying  to  dishonor  the  army.  Public  opinion,  led  by  the 
Patriotic  League,  auti-Semites,  army  officers,  and  reactionists,  became 
rabid  against  the  revisionists.  But  Henry  confessed  to  the  forgeries 
and  committed  suicide  (Aug.  31),  and  the  prime  minister  {Brisson) 
now  favored  a  revision;  but  while  the  court  of  cassation  was  con- 
sidering the  question,  the  ministry  resigned  after  a  vote  virtually 
accusing  them  of  permitting  attacks  on  the  army,  and  the  ministry 
Dupuy  with  Freycinet  as  war  minister  succeeded  (Oct.  30).  The 
court  of  cassation  (June  3,  1899)  ordered  a  ne'w  court-martial, 
declaring  the  bordereau  to  be  Esterhazy's  work  and  the  secret  dossier 
without  reference  to  Dreyfus,  but  the  new  court-martial  renewed  the 
conviction  (Sept.  9).  Meanwhile  the  agitation  had  endangered  the 
stability  of  the  republic,  and  the  ministry  Dupuy  ("trimmers") 
was  replaced  (June  22)  by  the  ministry  Waldeck-Rousseau 
(interior)  ;  Delcasse  (foreign),  Gallifet,  later  Andre'  (war).  This  was 
known  as  the  ministry  of  republican  defense,  and  it  steadily 
repressed  the  "  affair."  Dreyfus  was  pardoned  (Sept.  19),  the  leaders 
of  militarism  transferred  and  subdued,  and  an  act  of  amnesty  passed 
(Dec.  24, 1900). 

1898,  Feb.  20.     Referendum  in  Stoitzerland  voted  in  favor  of  state 

ownership  of  railways. 

April- August.     Spanish- American  war  (p.  590). 

May.  Distress  in  Italy  led  to  strikes  and  riots,  assuming,  under 
socialistic  and  clerical  encouragement,  a  political  dkaracteTf 
amounting  in  Milan  (May  6-8)  to  an  insurrection. 
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June.  Elections  fox  German  Reichstag  showed  mcreoBe  of  iocial 
democrats  ;  but  little  increase  of  agrarians. 

Jane  14.  Franco-British  convention  on  spheres  of  influence  about 
Niger  river. 

Jul  J  17.  ItaUan  law  tot  pennon  Jund  for  toorkpeopU;  national  sub- 
vention of  members  of  the  fund. 

July  30.    t  Blamarok. 

Aug.  31.    Accession  of  queen  WilheimintL 

Sept. -Nov.    Fashoda  incident  (p.  669). 

Sept  10.    Empress  of  Austria  assassinated  by  an  anarchist 

Oct.-Nov.  Visit  of  the  German  emperor  to  Constantinople  and  the 
Holy  Land. 

1899,  Jan.  26.    The  speech  from  the  throne  to  the  Finnish  diet  an- 

nounced that  the  military  aarvioe  of  Finland  would  be 
made  uniform  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  empire.  Feb.  15, 
an  imperial  manifesto  displayed  the  intention  of  using  auto- 
cratio  authority  over  legialation  respecting  Finland,  leav- 
ing to  the  diet  only  the  right  of  consultation. 
Feb.  16.     t^  President  Faure. 

Feb.  18.  Emile  Lonbet  elected  president  of  Franoe. 
May  18-July  29.  Hague  peaoe  conference.  Aug.  24  and  Dec. 
30,  1898,  the  tzar  of  Russia  proposed  a  conference  to  consider 
limitation  ofarmamentSj  arbitration^  and  laws  of  tnar.  The  conference 
was  attended  by  representatives  of  European  nations^  United  States^ 
Japan,  China,  Persia,  and  Siatn,  No  conclusion  was  reached  as  to  re- 
duption  of  armaments,  but  conventions  signed:  (1)  for  a  permanent 
court  of  international  arbitration  at  the  Hague  and  friendly 
mediation;  (2)  on  laws  and  customs  of  war  on  land;  (3)  extending 
the  Geneva  convention  to  maritime  warfare  ;  and  also  declarations 
prohibiting  the  use  of  special  means  of  destruction. 

June,  July.  Socialistic  demonstration  m  Belgium  against  the  govern- 
ment's electoral  bill ;  in  Brussels  fierce  rioting.  Ministry 
resigned  (Aug.  1)  and  the  new  ministry  carried  through  a 
law  toT  proportional  representation  (Dec.  29). 

June  30.    Spam  ceded  the  Caroline  Islands  to  Germany. 

Dec.  2.     Samoan  treaty  (p.  592). 

1900,  March.   Successful  obstruction  by  socialists  in  the  Italian  cham- 

ber of  deputies  of  a  drastic  bill  for  the  public  safety,  the  out- 
come of  the  disturbances  of  1898. 

April  14.  Paris  exposition  to  commemorate  the  work  of  the  century 
opened. 

June  26.  Imperial  ukase  issued  for  gradual  introduction  of  Russian 
as  the  official  language  in  Finland, 

June  27.  Franco-Spanish  convention  deliminating  possessions  in 
Sahara  and  on  gulf  of  Guinea, 

July  29.  ABBaaaination  of  king  Humbert  of  Italy  by  an  anarch- 
ist, succeeded  by  his  son 

1900-X.    Victor  Emmanuel  III. 

Sept.  First  election  in  Norway  under  universaT  manhood  (25 
years)  suffirage. 
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Oct.  17.    Count  von  Bolow  succeeded  prinoe  t.  Hohenlohe  m 

ohancallor.of  the  Germfto  empire. 
Dee.  1.    Fopalalioii  of  Germany,  66,367,178. 

1901.    Industrial  depression  in  Germany. 

1901-'1902.  Attempted  Oermanixation  of  Prnaaian  Poland 
throagh  settlement  of  German  proprietors  and  langnage  de- 
crees made  little  progress  against  opposition. 

1901-1903.  In  Jan.,  1901,  revolt  of  atadanta  throaghout  Ruaaia; 
Bogolepqff',  minister  of  education,  assassinated  (Feb.  27).  Tolstoi 
excommunicated  (Feb.  25).  Trouble  renewed  at  the  end  of 
year,  assisted  by  workmen  and  with  rey<^utionary  purposes. 
Sipiagin,  minister  of  the  interior,  was  assassinated,  April  15, 
1902,  and  so  was  bis  successor,  PUhve  (July  26, 1904).  lAbor 
atrlkea  followed,  a  novelty  in  Russia,  due* to  over-stimulation 
and  collapse  of  manufacturing  enterprises.  Distress  and 
famine  caused  agrarian  agitation  and  sacking  of  laige  estates 
(April,  1902). 

1901 — X,  Macedonian  revolt,  headed  by  Bulgarian  revolntionista 
{Boris  Sarc^of),  which,  with  the  conduct  of  the  Turkish 
troops,  proouced  a  reign  of  terror.  Russia  and  Austria  up- 
held the  status  quo  saSi  presented  a  scheme  of  reform  to  the 
sultan  (Oct.  24,  1903)  which  he  accepted. 

1901,  Feb.  10.    Population  of  Italy,  32,476,253. 
March  24.     Population  of  France,  38,961,945. 

April  19.    A  liberal  constitution  decree  in  Seruia,  creating  a  senate. 

June  25.     Army  reorganization  law  in  Sweden  ;  compulsory  service. 

July  1.  Aaaooiationa  la'w  in  France.  Causes  :  attitude  of  clergy 
in  Dreyfus  affair  ;  teachings  of  the  regular  clergy  considered 
reactionary ;  '<too  many  monks  in  business,  and  too  many  monks 
in  politics."  All  religious  associations  and  their  establishments 
mMSt  he  authorized  by  the  state;  all  unauthorized  ones  after 
Oct.  1  to  be  considet«d  dissolved.  Many  congregations,  espe- 
cially the  Jesuits,  transferred  their  property  beyond  Franee 
before  that  date.  The  law  was  construed  strictly,  especially 
against  associations  engaged  in  teaching  and  business  (Char- 
treuse). 

July  11.  Imperial  edict  deprived  Finnish  army  of  its  national  charac^ 
ter;  attempt  at  recruiting  at  fielsingfors  failed  (April  17, 
1902). 

Aug.  26.  Rupture  of  Franco-Turkish  diplomatio  relations  over 
claims  and  French  religious  orders.  Nov.  7,  naval  demonstra- 
tion. The  Porte  yielded  and  also  recognized  Frenoh  pro- 
tection of  catholica  in  the  Eaat. 

1902, 1903.     Famine  in  Sweden  and  Finland. 

1902,  Jan.    Completion  of  the  Tranaaiberlan  railway. 

Jan.  16.    Turkish  irade  for  a  German  raUway  across  Asia  Minor  to 

Persian  gulf. 
March  5.     Brussels  sugar  convention  signed  by  most  Foropean  states, 

abolishing  bounties;  in  effect  Sept.  1.    Great  Britain  (Aug. 

11)  forbi^e  import  of  bounty-fed  sugar. 
April.    A  general  strike  in  Belgium  against  joltiraZ  suffrage  failed. 
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April,  May.    French  eUctions,  htarty  support  o/the  government. 

May  7.  Eruption  of  Mount  PeUe^  Martiuiqae  ;  destruction  ol  St. 
Pierre. 

May  17.    Aooesflion  of  Alfonso  XIII,  of  Spain. 

Jane  3.  Resignation  of  ministry  Waldeok-Rousseau  ;  succeeded  by 
ministry  Combes  (interior,  worship)  on  June  7  ;  Ddcauk 
(foreign),  Andre  (war),  Rovmer  (finance). 

Jnne  7.  Grerman  Reichstag  assented  to  the  abolition  of  the  dictator 
paragraph  (state  of  siege)  in-  AUac^-Larrame, 

June  28.    Triple  allianoe  renewed  at  Berlin. 

July.  Riots  in  Brittany  and  Savoy  against  the  dosing  of  unauthorized 
religious  schools.    About  3000  schools  closed  in  France. 

Sept.  30.  Farther  Rnaalfioatlon  of  Finland.  Edicts  issued  giv- 
ing governor-general  power  to  appoint  officials  and  remove 
ludges;  Rnaaian  to  be  the  offlolal  language  Oct.  1, 1903* 
KuBsian  espionage  and  Cossacks  employed.  Great  emigra^ 
tion.  Bodrikoffy  governor  general,  assassinated,  June  16, 
1904. 

Deo.  Coercion  of  Veneznela.  Cheat  Britain^  Germany,  and  Italy^ 
presenting  claims,  blockaded  Venezuela.  United  Statea  re- 
fuaed  to  interfere  so  long  as  no  permanent  occupation  was 
attempted,  but  through  its  good  offices  the  Hague  tribunal  was 
asked  to  decide  whether  coercing  powers  should  have  prefer- 
ence over  other  claimants  (Feb.  13, 1903),  and  the  blockade 
was  raised.    Claims  conventions. 

Dec.  14.  Tariff  bill  passed  the  German  Reichstag;  minimum  duties 
on  agricultural  products  raised. 

1903.  In  France  an  agitation  developed  for  separation  of  church  and 
state  and  denunciation  of  the  Concordat  (p.  463) ;  members  of 
dissolved  congregations  denied  the  right  to  preach  in  the 
parishes.  The  visit  of  the  king  of  Italy  to  Paris  (Oct.  14), 
and  the  Franco-Italian  general  arbitratton  treaty  (Dec.  25) 
harmonized  with  this  movement. 

Feb.  20.     Silver  jubilee  of  papacy  of  Leo  XIII. 

March  5.    Bagdad  railway  convention  signed  at  Constantinople. 

April.  In  Servia  king  A  l^ander,  not  receiving  the  support  of  the  radi- 
cals, suspended  the  new  constitution.  June  11  he  and  queen 
Draga  were  murdered  by  army  officers.  Peter  &ara- 
georgevitoh,  the  rival  claimant,  elected  to  succeed  (June 
15). 

April  19,  20.  Planned  riot  against  the  Jews  at  Kishlnef,  Russia, 
the  authorities  sympathizing  with  the  rioters.  The  affair 
attracted  uwrtd'wide  attention.    Sept.  14,  similar  riot  at  Gomel. 

July  20.  t  Leo  XIII.;  Plna  Z.  (Sarto),  patriarch  of  Venice,  elected 
to  succeed,  Aug.  4. 

Sept.  14.  Emperor  Frands-Joseph  sharply  denounced  the  demand 
of  the  Eossuthites  for  use  of  Hungarian  in  the  army.  Ministe- 
rial crisis. 

Oct.  14  Franco-British  general  arbitration  treaty  (p.  573).  (See 
p.  599.) 
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§  la    UNITED  STATES.  {See  p.  6^0.) 

1883-1903. 

1883.    Beginaing  of  the  new  steel  navy  (**  white  squadron  "). 

March  3.    Tariff  act;  protection  principle  maintained. 

May  24.    Opening  of  the  New  York-Brooklyn  saspension  bridge. 

lS84f  June  6.  Republican  convention  at  Chicago  nominated  J,  O, 
Biaine  for  president;  protective  platform.  The  democrtUs  nom- 
inated Grooer  Cleveland  at  Chicago,  July  11,  and  advocated  toe- 
ationfor  revenue  only.  Both  platforms  supported  civil  service 
reform.  Campaign  of  much  personality.  Democrats  suo- 
oessfol  at  election  (Nov.  4),  carrying  the  pivotal  state  of  New 
York  by  1047  votes.    Electoral  vote,  219-182. 

1885,  Feb.  26.    Act  forbidding  importation  of  contract  laborers. 

1885,  March  4-1889,  March  4.  Grover  Cleveland  (b. 
1837)  (New  York),  democrat,  22d  president;  T.  A.  Hen^ 
dricks,  vice-president  (f  Nov.  25, 1885);  T.  F,  Bayard,  sec- 
retary of  state. 

1886,  Jan.  19.  Presidential  succession  law;  members  of  the 
cabinet  to  follow  the  vice-president  in  succession. 

March  6-May  3.     General  strike  on  the  Gould  system  of  railroads; 

rioting  suppressed  by  regulars  and  militia.    Knights  of  Labor 

controlled  the  strike. 
May-July.    Seizures  made  of  American  fishermen  iu  Canadian 

waters,  reopening  old  controversy  under  convention  of  1818 

(p.  552).   Retaliatory  legislation. 
May  1.    Strikes  and  socialistic  demonstrations  throughout  the  country 

for  the  eight-hour  system. 
May  4.    Anarchist  riot  in  Haymarket  Square,  Chicago. 
Aug.  31.     Earthquake,  much  havoc  wrought  at  Charleston. 
1886, 1887.    Seizure  of  British  vessels  for  pelagic  sealing  in 

Bering  sea.    A  diplomatic  discussion  covering  several  years 

followed. 

1887,  Feb.  3.    Act  to  regulate  the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes  ; 

votes  certified  by  state  executives  to  be  counted,  unless  both 
houses  reject  them. 

Feb.  4.  Interstate  conunerce  act ;  regulation  of  interstate  rail- 
road transportation,  prevention  of  discrimination  in  rates,  pool- 
ing%  and  other  abuses  ;  commission  with  administrative  and 
judicial  powers  to  execute  the  act.  Results  under  the  act  have 
been  disappointing. 

Dec.  6.  The  president's  annual  message  to  congress  was  devoted 
entirely  to  surplus  revenue  and  tariff  reform  ('*  it  is  a  con- 
dition which  confronts  us  —  not  a  theory"),  making  the 
tariff  the  issue  of  the  next  election. 

1888,  Feb.  15.     A  fisheries  treaty  with  Great  Britain  signed,  grant- 

ing certain  rights  in  Canadian  inshore  in  return  for  free  fish. 
The  senate  rejected  the  treaty  (Aug.  21). 
June  6.    Democratic  convention  renommated  Cleveland  at  St.  Louis. 
The  republicans  nominated  Benjamin  Harrison  at  ChicagO| 
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Jane  25.  Tariff  the  issue,  and  republioaxiB  suooesafal 
(Nov.  6)  by  233  electoral  Totes  to  168. 

June  13.  Department  of  labor  created,  but  without  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet. 

Oct.  1.  Chinese  exclusion  act  made  more  stringent,  after  China  had 
refused  to  ratify  a  treaty  for  the  same  purpose  ;  former  resi- 
dent laborers  not  to  be  allowed  to  Itetnrn. 

1888-1889.  Introduction  of  the  Australian  ballot;  gradually 
adopted  by  most  of  the  states. 

1889,  Feb.  9.    Department  of  Agxioulture  authorized. 

188Q,  March  4-1893)  March  4.  Benjcunin  Harrison 
(b.  1833  ;  1 1901)  (Indiana),  republican,  23d  president ;  Levi 
P.  MorUm^  vice-president ;  James  O.  Blaine,  secretary  of  state 
until  June,  1892. 

April  22.  Oklahoma  opened  to  settlement;  wild  rush  of  settlers. 
Territorial  government  authorized.  May  2, 1890.  Population 
(1890^,  78,475. 

April  30.  Centenary  of  Washington's  inauguration  celebrated  at 
New  York. 

May  31.  Destruction  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  caused  by  the  bursting  of  a 
dam  ;  2280  perished. 

June  14.  Treaty  on  Samoa  signed.  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  Germany  united  in  a  declaration  recognizing  the  independ- 
ence and  neutrality  of  the  islands  and  providing  for  an 
autonomous  government  under  their  joint  control. 

Oct.  2-1890,  April  19.  Fan- American  Congress  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can states  except  San  Domingo  met  at  Washington.  Few 
positive  results  ;  reciprocity  recommended.  Bureau  of  AmerU' 
can  Republics  organized  (1890)  to  collect  and  distribute  com- 
mercial information. 

1889,  Nov.  2.    North  Dakota  (39th  state). 
Nov.  2.     South  Dakota  (40th  state). 
Nov.  8.    Montana  (41st  state). 

Nov.  11.    Washington  (42d  state). 

1890-1903.  Prominent  features  of  this  period  were  :  the  advent  of 
America  as  a  iw'orld  power  ;  great  industrial  prosperity 
following  a  period  of  depression  ;  amalgamation  of  capital,  forming 
virtual  monopolies  and  *'  trusts  ; "  growth  of  trade-unionism  and 
protracted  strikes ;  corruption  in  municipal  government ;  development 
of  rural  commiunication  by  means  of  electric  railroads,  telephones,  and 
free  delivery  of  mail.  At  the  South,  a  slow  betterment  in  the 
economic  condition  of  the  colored  race,  but  constitutional  disfran- 
chisement in  six  states  (''grandfather"  clause,  "understanding" 
clause)  and  lynching. 

1890,  Feb.  14.    New  rules  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  enabling 

the  speaker  to  include  in  the  quorum  those  present  but  not 

voting. 
June  1.     Population,  62,979,766  (11th  census). 
June  19.    Force  bill  reported  m  the  House,  providing  for  federal 

control  of  federal  elections,  and  intended  io protect  negro  voters. 
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FasBed  the  House,  Julj  2,  but  wat  shdwd  in  the  Senate  by  aid 

of  republican  votes,  Jan.  1891. 
June  27.    Disability  and  dependent  pension  act ;  pensions  to 

be  paid  to  all  Union  veterans  incapacitated  from  earning  a  living 

by  mantdcd  labor ^  and  to  widows  dependent  upon  their  own  daily 

toil.    Pensions  paid«  1889,  $89,132,000  ;  1892,  $141,087,000. 
July  2.    Anti-trust  (Sherman)  \b,-w  ;  all  trusts  or  combinations  to 

restrain  or  monopolise  interstate  or  foreign  trade  declared 

illegal. 
July  3.    Idaho  (43d  state). 
July  10.    "Wyoming  r44th  state). 
July  14.    Sherman  sllTer  purchase  law  ;  fixed  amount  of  silver 

to  be  purchased  each  month  and  silver  Treasury  notei  issued 

eqaal  to  its  bullion  value  ;  notes  to  be  redeemed  in  coin  and 

reissued. 
Oct.  1.    McKinley  tariff  law  ;  reduction  in  revenue  but  increase  in 

protection,  free  raw  sugar  and  bounty  on  home  production,  pro> 

vision  for  limited  reciprocity  treaties,  several  of  whioh  were 

concluded. 

1891,  March  3.    International  copyright  law. 

March  14.    Lynching  in  New  Orleans  of  Italians,  members  of  the 

"  Mafia."  Italy  protested  and  closed  her  legation  (March  31). 

April  12,  1892,  the  United  States  paid  an  indemnity. 
June  15.    Modus  vivendi  with  Great  Britain  on  Bering  sea  sealing. 
Oct.  16.  Attack  on  American  sailors  in  VcUparaiso  by  mob  and  pouce, 

resulting  from  conditions  during  a  recent  civil  war  in  Chile. 

War  imminent,  but  Chile  finally  apologited  (Jan.  25, 1892), 

and  paid  an  indemnity. 

1892,  Feb.  29.    Bering  sea  arbitration  convention  signed  with 

Great  Britain  ;  right  of  the  United  States  to  protect  seals 
from  pelagic  fishiqg  in  Bering  sea  referred  to  a  tribunal, 
which  decided  (Aug.  15, 1893)  against  any  such  right  outside 
the  three-mile  limit.  United  States  paid  damages  for  sei2ures 
made. 

June-Aug.  Strikes  and  rioting  at  Ccsur  d'Alene  mines  in  Idaho 
(employment  of  non-union  miners) ;  at  Homestead,  Pa. 
(wages,  non-union  laborers,  private  detectives)  ;  and  in  west 
Tennessee  mines  (convict  labor).  Martial  law  declared,  mili* 
tia  and  regulars  called  out. 

June  10.  Republican  convention  at  Minneapolis  renominated  Har^ 
rison  and  supported  protection  and  bimetallism,  Detnocrats  at 
Chicago  renominated  Cleveland  and  denounced  the  McKinley 
tariff,  the  Force  bUl,  and  also  upheld  bimetallism,  A  third  party 
(people's  party)  nominated  «James  B.  Weaver  (July  5),  and 
aeclared  for  labor  unions,  free  silver,  no  national  banks,  and 
national  ownership  of  railroads,  Cleveland  was  elected 
(Nov.  8),  by  277  electoral  votes  to  145  for  Harrison  and  22 
for  Weaver. 

Feb.  14.  Treaty  of  annexation  with  Hawaii  signed  at  Wash- 
ington. Reform  party  in  Hawaii,  aided  by  the  United  States 
minister  (Stevens)  and  Tnarines,  had  deposed  the  queen  (LtYi- 
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twhalani)  (Jao.  17).  Preddent  Cleveland  ^areh  9)  ipvlth- 
dre'w  tho  treaty  from  the  Senate,  and  alter  tnveBtigation 
proposed  to  reinstate  the  qaeen  nnder  certain  conditions.  She 
refused  the  conditions  (Nov,  13)  and  the  independent  repulh 
lican  government  of  fiLawaii  was  recognized  (Aug.  7, 1894). 

1893}  March  4-18979  March  4.  Qrover  Cleveland  presi- 
dent for  second  time.  A,  E.  Stevenson  vioe-presideut ;  W.  Q. 
Gresbam,  later  Richard  Olney,  secretary  of  state.  Democrats 
oontrolled  thfe  legislative  and  executive  departments  for 
first  time  since  1858. 

May-Oct.  World's  Columbian  Bspositlon  at  Chicago  to  com- 
memorate the  400th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America. 

June  27.  Disastrous  panio,  following  a  heavy  export  of  gold  and  news 
that  India  had  suspended  the  free  coinage  of  silver  ;  fear  of  a 
silver  basis, 

Aug.  7.  Extra  session  of  congress  to  consider  financial  matters. 
President  advocated  repeal  of  silver  purchase  lavr  to  stop 
drain  on  gold  reserve;  alternative,  sale  of  honds  to  replenish 
gold  reserve  continaall  v  or  payment  of  obligations  in  depreciated 
silver.  Repeal  passed  House,  Aug.  28  (239-108),  and  Senate, 
Oct.  30  (43-32).  Public  opinion  sharply  divided;  agitation 
for  free  silver. 

1894»  Feb.,  Nov.  Sale  of  government  bonds  to  replenish  gold  reserve, 
9100,000,000. 

Feb.-June.  Great  coal  strike  affecting  six  states,  mining  trouble  in 
Colorado;  disorder,  and  militia  called  out. 

March  17.  Treaty  with  China  signed,  renewing  the  exclusion  of 
Chinese  laborers. 

March  24-May  1.  March  of  **  Coxey's  army; ''  demonstration  of 
unemployed. 

March  30.  Veto  of  a  bill  to  coin  the  seigniorage  of  the  purchased  sil- 
ver bullion. 

June  26-July  19.  American  Railroad  Union  strike.  Trains 
were  blocked  and  riots  ensued,  especially  at  Chicago.  Federal 
im'unction  issued  against  the  strikers  to  prevent  mterferenoe 
with  interstate  commerce  and  the  mails  (July  2) ;  later,  leaders 
were  arrested  for  contempt  of  the  injunction  ("  government 
by  injunction"),  and  also  for  conspiracy  to  block  the  mails. 
united  States  troops  sent  to  Chicago  (July  3)  and  other  places. 
Strike  extended  to  the  Pacific  coast    Strike  failed. 

Aug.  27.  'Wilson-Gorman  tariff  law  enacted  without  president's 
signature;  some  reductions  in  protective  schedules,  but  raw 
material,  except  wool,  still  taxed;  tax  on  sugar;  income  tax  to 
make  revenue;  reciprocity  repealed. 

1895,  Jan.  9.  Presidential  recommendation  of  national  and  state 
bank  notes  defeated  in  the  House  (124-130),  also  bill  for  low- 
rate  gold  bonds  (Feb.  7)  (135-102).  Coin  bonds  (862,000,000) 
sold  to  a  syndicate  to  replenish  gold  reserve  ;  discussion  of 
legality  of  issue.  Free  sUver  bill  in  the  Sennte  prevented  (Feb.) 
by  filibustering. 
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Feb.  Outbreak  of  rebellion  in  Cuba ;  carried  on  by  gaerrilla 
warfare,  assisted  by  a  junta  in  the  United  States,  and  attended 
by  much  devastation  and  suffering,  especially  in  the  reconcentration 
camps  established  by  the  Spanish  captain-general  (  WeyUr),  The  m- 
surgerUs  had  no  real  government,  and  various  efforts  of  congress  (1896, 
1897}  to  accord  them  the  right  of  belligerents,  or  to  recognize  their 
independence,  were  opposed  by  the  president.  Filibustering  expeditions 
were  guarded  against,  but  many  of  them  reached  Cuba.  Diplcmaiic 
Jriction  unth  Spain,    Relief  sent  to  the  destiti^e. 

May  20.  Income  tax  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  supreme  court. 
July-1896,  Jan.  Venesnela-Britiali  Quiana  boundary  contro- 
versy. Great  Britain  refused  to  submit  to  arbitration,  and 
secretary  Olney  considered  (July  20)  the  Monroe  doctrine  involved, 
as  the  United  States  was  "  praotioally  sovereign  on  this  con- 
tinent "  and  her  safety  was  endangered  by  Great  Britain's  attitude 
{Olney  doctrine),  Dec.  17  Cleveland  asked  congress  to  authorize  a 
commission  to  determine  the  rights  of  the  controversy;  "the  duty  of 
the  United  States  to  resist  .  .  .  the  appropriation  by  Great  Britain 
of  any  .  .  .  territory  which  after  investigation  we  have  determined 
of  right  belongs  to  Venezuela.''  Commission  authorized  and  ap- 
pointed (Jan.  %  1896),  but  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  signed  an 
arbitration  treaty,  Feb.  2, 1897.  The  award  gave  most  of  the  dis- 
puted territory  to  Great  Britain  (Oct.  3,  1899). 

1896.  Rural  free  delivery  of  mail  began;  in  1902  there  were  11,650 
routes. 

1896,  Jan.  4.    Utah  (45th  state)  ;  constitution  forbids  polygamy. 

Feb.  5.  Popular  issue  of  bonds  ($100,000,000),  largely  oversub- 
scribed above  par.  After  the  election  in  Nov.  the  drain  of  geld 
for  hoarding  and  export  ceased, 

June  18..  Republican  convention  at  St.  Louis  nominated  William 
McKifdey  for  president  and  declared  for  protection  aud  a  gold 
standard.  The  democrats  at  Chicago  nominated  William  J. 
Bryan  (July  10)  and  declared  for  free  silver.  The  populists 
supported  Bryan.  McKinley  was  elected  (Nov.  3),  by 
271  electoral  votes  to  176. 

1897,  Jau.  11.    General  arbitration  treaty  signed  with  Great  Britain, 

but  rejected  by  the  Senate,  May  5. 

1897,  March  4-1901.  Sept  14.  WiUiam  MoKinley 
(b.  1843;  1 1901)  (Ohio),  republican,  24th  president ;  Garret 
A,  Hobari  (i  Nov.  21, 1899),  vice-president ;  John  Sherman, 
later  John  day,  secretary  of  state.  Republicans  regained  control 
of  executive  and  legislative  departments. 

1897,  July  24.    Dingley  tarilf  aot ;  intended  to  increase  the  revenue 

(which  had  been  below  the  expenditures  since  1893)  and  also 
increase  the  protection  ;  provision  for  reciprocity  treaties. 

1898,  Jan  1.    Inanenration  oi  Greater  New  York  government;  New 

York  City,  Brooklyn,  and  vicinity  in  one  municipal  govern- 
ment.   AxesL,  359  square  miles  ;  population  (1900),  3,437,202. 

1898.    Spanish  War. 

Rebellion  in  Cnba  (above)  made  no  progress,  nor  was  Spain 
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able  to  end  it ;  caniest  became  <me  of  famine  and  annthilcUian,  Ameri- 
can sympathy  was  with  the  CubiuiB,  American  interests  deeply  in- 
Tolved,  and  Spain  uniformly  refused  offers  of  friendly  mediation. 
A  new  ministry  {Sagcutd)  announced  an  autonomous  government  for 
Cuba  (Oct.  6, 1897),  but  it  satisfied  neither  party  there. 

Feb.  15.  n.  8.  8.  Maine  was  blow^n  up  in  Havana  harbor,  arous- 
ing national  resentment  ("  remember  the  Maine  I  ").  McKin- 
ley  sent  to  Congress  a 

April  11.  w^ar  message,  declaring  that  the  intolerable  conditions 
in  Cuba  must  cease,  and  asking  authority  for  forcible  inter- 
vention.   Congress  passed 

April  20.  a  resolution  recognizing  the  independence  of  the  people  of 
Cuba  (but  not  of  the  so-called  republic),  authorizing  inter- 
Tention,  and  disclaiming  any  intention  of  annejing 
Cuba.  Spain  considered  this  a  declaration  of  war.  Later 
both  nations  made 

April  24,  25.    formal  declarations  of  w^ar. 

May  1.    Battle  of  Manila  Bay.    Commodore  Qeorge  Dewey 

with  7  cruisers  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet  of  10  inferior  vessels 
and  held  Manila  at  his  mercy,  but  with  no  troops  to  occupy  it.  Rein- 
forcements and  an  army  were  sent  to  him.  Admiral  Cervera  sailed 
for  Cuba  from  Cape  Verde  Islands  with  a  Spanish  fleet  of  4  armored 
cruisers  and  2  destroyers  (April  29),  and  admiral  Sampson,  searching 
for  him,  bombarded  Safi  Juan  (May  12),  and  finally  blockaded  him 
at  Santiago  (June  2).  An  army  of  16,000  men  under  gen.  Shafter 
landed  near  Santiago  (June  22),  and  in  advancing  defeated  the 
Spaniards  at  the 
July  1.    battles  of  Bl  Caney  and  San  Jnan  Hill,  and  demanded 

the  surrender  of  the  city  (July  3).     Cervera  made  a  dash 

from  the  harbor,  and  in  tiie 

July  3.    naval  battle  of  Santiago  his  fleet  was  utterly  destroyed. 
July  17.    Santiago  surrendered.    General  Miles  landed  in  Porto 

Rico  (July  25),  but  his  advance  on  San  Juan  was  stopped  by 

the  signing  of  the 
Aug.  12.    peace  protocol.    Before  this  was  known  the  army 

gathered  in  the  Philippines  under  gen.  Merritt 
Aug.  13.    captured  Manila. 

Dec.  10.  The  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Paris.  Spain 
retired  from  Cuba,  ceded  to  the  United  States  Porto  Rico, 
Guam,  and  the  Philippines,  receiving  1(20,000,000  for  the  last. 
Pending  the  organization  of  its  government,  Cuba  was  ruled  by  the 
United  States  war  department,  and  a  oommission  was  appointed  (Jan. 
20, 1899)  to  study  conditions  in  the  Philippines.  The  administration 
of  the  army  during  the  war  was  sharply  criticised. 

1898,  July  1.    Law  for  a  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy. 

July  7.     Annexation  of  Hawaii  by  joint  resolution  ;  possession 

taken,  Aug.  12.    Territorial  government  established,  April 

80, 1900. 
Aug.  25.    Anglo-American  oommission  met  at  Quebec  to  consider 

pending  questions  with  Canada.    Reassembled  at  Washing- 
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ton  (Not.  1),  bat  disag^reed  on  the  question  of  ALukan  bound- 
aP7  (Feb.  20, 1899). 

1899-1902.    Philippine  Insurrection.    A  body  of  FUir 

pmo8  under  EmiLio  Affuinaldo  were  in  revolt  cigainst  Spain  before 
the  American  war,  and  during  it  possessed  themselves  of  all 
of  Luzon  except  the  capitaL  They  objected  to  American 
sovereignty  and  made  an 
1899,  Feb.  4.  attack  on  Manila,  where  the  American  army  was, 
but  were  beaten  off.  Severe  fighting  continued  during  the 
year,  the  rebels  being  driven  into  the  mountains.  In  1900 
the  insurgents  adopted  guerrilla  vsarfare^  bushwhacking,  and 
terrorism,  and  the  American  army,  averaging  over  00,000,  was 
distributed  in  many  posts. 

1901,  March  23.    Agulnaldo  was  captured  by  stratagem,  and  other 

leaders  then  snrrendered,  but  the  insurrection  was  not  finally 
suppressed  until  April,  1902. 

1902,  July  4.    Proclamation  of  amnesty, 

1899,  Sept.  6.    Open-door  policy  (p.  597). 

Oct.  20.  Modus  Vivendi  on  Alaslca:  provisional  boundary  throagh 
the  passes  beyond  Lynn  Canal. 

Deo.  2.  Disturbances  continuing  in  Bamoa  under  the  tridominium 
(p.  587),  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Washington  dividing  the 
islands.  United  States  received  Tutuila  and  (rermany  the  other 
two  islands  J  England  compensated  by  receiving  the  Howe 
Islands  from  Germany. 

1900,  Boxer  rising  (p.  597). 

March  14.  Gold  standard  aot ;  all  paper  money  to  be  redeemed 
in  i^old,  provision  for  maintaining  gold  reserve,  increase  in 
national  bank  notes. 

March  16.  President,  as  commander-in-chief,  appointed  a  second 
Philippine  conunlssion  of  five,  WiUiam  H.  Tafi,  president, 
to  continue  the  establishment  of  civil  government.  After  Sept. 
1,  it  exercised  legislative  authority  and  established  courts,  local 
governments,  civil  service,  and  schools,  and  controlled  finances. 

April  12.  Civil  government  for  Porto  Rico  ;  the  act  also  provided  that 
temporarily  import  duties  between  the  island  and  the  states 
should  be  15%  of  the  regular  rates,  but  on  July  25, 1901,  free 
trade  was  proclaimed. 

June  1.  Population,  76,303,387,  not  including  Porto  Rico  or  Philip- 
pines (12th  census). 

June  21.  McKinley  renominated  by  the  republicans  at  Philadelphia: 
the  democrats  renominated  Bryan  at  Kansas  City,  and  upheld 
free  silver  and  anti^mperiaUsm,  McKinley  elected  by  292 
electoral  votes  to  155  (Nov.  6). 

Sept.  8.    Tornado  wrecked  Galveston,  with  great  loss  of  life. 

1901,  Feb.  2.    Aot  to  reorganize  the  army ;  maximum  of  lOOfiOO 

men* 
March  2.    Piatt  amendment  on  Cnba  ;  as  conditions  of  withdrawal 
from  the  island,  Cuba  to  grant  naval  stations  Sind  right  ofinter^ 
vention  to  protect  life,  property,  or  Cuban  indfependenoe. 
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Tfaeie  oooditions  were  embodied  in  the  Caban  ooDBtitation, 
June  12. 

Maich  2.  President  anthorized  (Spooner  amendment)  to  establish 
sueh  temporary  oivll  gOTemment  for  Philippines  as  he 
saw  fit.  He  continued  the  commisnon  (p.  692),  and  made  its 
president  the  ciyil  «>Yemor,  replacing  the  military  ezeentive 
(July  4).  Sept.  1  Saee  Filipinoi  were  added  to  the  commission 
and  executive  departments  created,  to  which  members  of  the 
commission  were  assigned. 

March  4.  Second  administration  of  McKinLey  began ;  Theodore 
RooseveUf  yice-president. 

May  27.    Insular  oases  decided  by  the  supreme  court  ;  congress 

^  has  authority  to  make  ^br  new  territory  latos  Tincludin^  a  tar- 

iff) different  from  those  applicable  to  the  states  (constitution  does 
not  follow  tne  flag),  but  until  congress  acts  goods  imported 
from  the  territory  cannot  be  taxed  as  foreign. 

Sept.  6.    President  MoKinley  shot  by  an  anarchist;  f  Sept  14. 

190LSept.  14-x.  Theodore  Roosevelt  (b.  1858  )  (New 
jTork)  republican,  2oth  president. 

1901,  Not.  18.    Treaty  signed  with  Great  Britain  abrogating  the  Clay' 

Con-BuZtoer  treaty  (p.  555)  ;  isthmian  canal  to  be  under  the  sole 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

19Q2«  «fan.  1.  In  Cuba,  presidential  election  ;  May  20,  Amerloan 
ooonpation  ended. 

Jan.  24.  Danish  West  Indies  pnrehased,  but  the  Rigsdag  refused  to 
ratify  the  cession  (Oct.  22). 

March  8.    Imports  from  the  Philippines  to  pay  75%  of  usual  rates. 

May  12-Oct.  15.  Anthracite  coal  miners  strikcy  threatening  a  coal 
famine  in  winter.  Through  the  influence  of  Roosevelt^  the 
matter  was  referred  to  a  commission  appointed  by  him^  and 
the  men  retuhied  to  work  pending  the  decision. 

June  17.    Act  for  the  reclamation  of  arid  public  lands. 

June  28.  Isthmian  oanal  act ;  president  authorized  to  construct  a 
canal  at  Panama,  if  he  oonld  acquire  the  right  of  the  French 
company  for  $40,000,000  and  the  cession  nom  Colombia  of 
the  right  and  necessary  territory ;  if  not,  to  construct  the 
Nicaragua  canal.^ 

1902,  July  1.    Act  for  oi^il  government  in  the  Philippinea. 

Civil  goTemment  established  by  the  president  confirmed  (pp. 
592,  593)  ;  hill  of  rights  except  as  to  right  to  bear  arms  and 
trial  by  jury  ;  provision  for  future  bioameral  legislature 
of  commission  and  an  elected  house;  two  resident  commis- 
sioners in  the  United  States. 

Dec.    Coereion  of  Venezuela  (p.  685). 

Dec.  11.    Reciprocity  treaty  tottA  Cuba  signed;  in  force  Dec.  27, 1903. 

1903,  Jan.  22.    Canal  treaty  signed  with  Colombia^  but  Colombian 

1  For  the  French  canal,  see  p.  678.  An  American  company  had  acquired 
the  Nicaragua  right,  but  the  grant  had  been  cancelled.  ScTefal  commiuions 
had  reported  on  the  canal  project,  the  last  (1900)  favoring  Panama  under  the 
eonditions  named  m  the  act. 
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congress  refased  to  ratify  it  (Aug.  12).    Farchase  made  from 

the  French  company. 
Jan.  24.    Alaakan  boundary  question  referred  to  a  tribunal  of 

six ;    award  (Oct.  20)  sustained  the   claim  of  the  United 

States,  Canada  being  barred  from  the  ocean  inlets. 
Feb.  14.    Department  of  commerce  and  labor  created. 
Feb.  14.     6r6n«ra/<^q^  authorized  for  the  army. 
May-July.     Postal  scandal. 
July  4.    American  Pacific  cable  opened  between  San  Francisco  and 

Manila. 
Not.  3.    Revolt  of  Panama ;    independence  declared.      United 

States  troops  were  landed  to  prevent  hostilities,  and  the  new 

government  was  recognized  on  Nov.  6.  « 

Not.  18.    Canal  treaty  signed  with  Panama  ;  United  States  to 

have  sovereignty  over  the  canal  strip  and  to  safeguard  inde^ 
pendence  of  Panama, 
Dee.    Agreement  of  the  Philippine  commission  with  the  Roman 

Catholic  authorities  for  the  purchase  of  the  friars'  lands,  which 

had  been  a  cause  of  disturbance  under  Spanish  rule.     (See 

p.  599.) 

§  11.    ASIA. 
1883-1903.  (See  pp.  66iB,  S64.} 

1883.    Corea  opened  to  western  trade.^ 
1883-1885.     France  and  China  (pp.  573-4»75). 

1883,  Aug.  27.     £mption  of  Krakatua  in  Java;  great  loss  of  life 

from  tidal  waves. 

1884,  Dec.  4.    Insurrection  in  Corea  ;  Japan  and  China  both  sent 

troops,  then  signed 

1885,  April  18.    a  treaty  by  which  China  acknowledged  Japan's 

interest  in  Corea.  Attempt  by  Russia  to  gain  a  protectorate 
over  Corea  prevented.  Great  Aitain  occupied  Port  HamiUon 
(April),  but  withdrew  (Feb.  27,  1887),  China  guaranteeing 
Corea's  territorial  integrity. 

1886,  July  24.     Anglo-Chinese  agreement  on  Burma  ;  British  rule 

recognized,  also  China's  formal  suzerainty. 
1887-1889.     Floods  and  famine  in  China;  millions  perished. 

1888,  Oct.  Railway  between  Kaiping  (Chili)  and  Tientsin  opened, 
frst  permanent  line  in  Ckina,^ 

1889,  Feb.  11.    Constitution  of  Japan  proclaimed.    Bmperor*8 

powers  carefully  guarded,  including  right  of  peace  and  war, 
and  power  to  issue  ordinances  having  force  of  laws.  Bicameral 
diet ;  upper  house  of  peers  and  representatives  of  merit  and 
wealth;  lower  house  elected  through  limited  suffrage;  diet  has 
a  restricted  control  of  finances.  Bill  of  rights,  religious  free* 
dom.    First  diet  met  Nov.  29, 1890. 

1  The  first  treaty  was  with  the  United  States,  signed  May  22, 1882. 

3  The  Shanghai  line  (p.  562)  was  abandoned.  A  portion  of  the  Tientsin 
line  was  opened  in  1882.  In  1881  there  was  a  telegrapo  line  between  Shanghai 
and  Tientsin. 
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Feb.  KvoangtUy  Chinese  emperor,  aMmmed  the  goTemment,  em- 
press dowager  retiring. 

1890,  March  31.     Chungking,  on  upper  Yangtze,  made  a  treaty  port. 

1891.  Outbreak  of  rioting  against  missionaries  in  Ohioa,  incited  by  a 
body  of  literati;  inefteotnal  decree  issne  against  the  rioters 
(June  13). 

1893)  Oct.  3.  French'Siamese  treatyof  peace  signed  at  Banghok,  after 
short  period  of  hostilities.  France  obtained  all  the  territory 
east  01  the  Mekong  and  military  control  of  the  west  bank. 

1894|  March  1.  Anfflo-CJhinese  treaty  on  Burma  boundary;  territory 
east  of  the  Mekong  ceded  to  China  on  condition  of  non- 
alienation. 

1894-1895.   Chinese-Japanese  War. 

Cause*  :  China^s  claim  of  suzerawUy  in  Corea  and  denial  of  Japan's 
equal  interest  there;  conviction  in  Japan  that  a  military  success  was 
necessary  to  her  recognition  as  a  power  by  the  Occident.  China  sent 
troops  to  suppress  an  insurrection  in  Corea,  and  Japan,  protesting 
that  Corea  was  independent,  also  sent  troops  (June  9, 1894).     Japan 

Coosed  reforms  to  prevent  future  disturbances  (July  3),  but  Corea, 
ked  by  China,  refused,  upon  which 

1894,  July  23.    Japanese  troops  seized  the  palace  and  the  king  at 

Seoul.    Both  nations  prepared  to  pour  troops  into  Corea  and 

July  25.    actual  war  began  with  a  naval  victory  for  Japan. 

Aug.  1.  Both  nations  declared  w^ar  (contrasting  declarations). 
The  Japanese  under  Nodzu 

Sept.  15.  captured  Piengyang,  the  Chinese  fleeing  across  the  Talu 
River.    In  the 

Sept.  17.  naval  battie  of  Talu  River  (first  battle  of  modem 
men-of-war),  the  fleets  being  of  about  equal  size  (12  vessels 
each),  the  Japanese  under  /to  dispersea  the  enemy's  fleet 
(Ting)  and  destroyed  five  of  the  ships.  The  Japanese  army 
{Yamagata) 

Oct.  25.  forced  the  Yalu  and  invaded  Manchuriaf  meeting  with  little 
resistance.  A  second  army  of  20,000  under  Oyama  landed  on 
Liaotung  peninsula  (Oct.  24),  and,  after  capturing  Kingchau 
(Nov.  6)  and  Talien  (Nov.  7),  began  the 

Nov.  21.  attack  on  Port  Arthur,  the  strongest  port  in  China, 
with  modem  defences.  Several  forts  were  stormed  during 
the  day,  and  at  night  the  Chinese  garrison  of  10,000  abandoned 
the  rest.     The  Japanese  army  and  navy  then 

1895,  Jan.  30-Feb.  12.    besieged  and  captured  Weihaiwei  and 

Ting's  fleet  there.  The  feature  of  the  siege  was  the  nigJU 
iUtacks  by  Japanese  torpedo  boats  (Feb.  5,  8).  Meanwhile  the  first 
army  {Yamagatd)  captured  Haicheng  (Dec.  13,  1894);  Nogi,  ad- 
vancing from  Port  Arthur,  occupied  Kaiping  (Jan.  10, 1895) ;  and  the 
united  forces  took  Niuchuang  (March  4)  and  its  port  (March  7). 
The  war  had  shown  the  rottenness  of  China's  military  strength  and 
the  impotence  of  her  administration.  The  burden  of  it  fell  on  Li 
Hvngchang  (b.  1823;  tl901),  who  was  also  sent  to  make  peace. 
By  the 
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April  17.  treaty  of  Shimonoseki,  China  aoknowledged  the  trufe- 
pendence  of  CoreOj  ceded  Formowi,  the  Pescadores^  and  Llao- 
txmg  penlnenla  (Port  Arthur)  to  Japan,  and  paid  an  indemnity  of 
9158,000,000.  But  Russia,  France,  and  Germany  protested 
against  the  cession  of  the  peninsula  (''integ^ty  of  Chinese 
territorjr"),  and  Japan  yielded  (May  10),  receiving  an  additional 
indemnity  of  9223i00,000.  Japan  began  to  reform  Corea,  but 
queen  Min  espoused*  a  reaction,  and  was  murdered  (Oct.  8)  by 
natives  and  Japanese  partisans  (sosAt).  This  destroyed  Japan's 
prestige,  but  there  was  a  gradual  extension  of  the  reforms. 

1894,  July  16.  Japanese  treaty  of  commerce  signed  with  Great 
Britain.  Cessation  of  the  right  of  exterritoriality  in 
Japan,  freedom  of  trade  and  residence.  Similar  treaties 
were  made  by  Japan  with  the  other  maritime  powers  (1894- 
1897),  and  all  of  them  went  into  effect  (July  17,  Aug.  4, 1899) 
after  the  new  code  of  civil  procedure  and  commercial  law  had 
been  tested. 

1895,  June-Aug.    Attack  on  missionaries  in  China. 

June  20.  China  ceded  to  France  territory  acquired  from  £ngland 
(p.  595),  and  concessions  and  railway  rights  in  southern 
Uhina  (reward  for  intervention). 

1896,  Japan  entered  upon  an  elaborate  policy  of  military  and  naval 
expansion, 

Jan.  1.  Convention  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  Spheres  of 
influence  in  Siam  and  independence  of  that  nation.  No  exclusive 
privileges  to  be  sought  in  southern  China. 

Feb.  10.  A  small  Russian  force  landed  and  marched  to  Seoul,  and 
next  dav  the  king  ( Yi  Hi)  Jled  to  the  Russian  legtUion,  where 
he  remained  until  Feb.  20,  1897.  While  there,  he  granted  to 
Russians  the  right  to  cut  timber  in  the  Yalu  valley. 

May  1.  Shah  of  Persia  (Nasr-ed-din)  assassinated,  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Mtaaffar-ed-din, 

May  14,  Jane  9.     Russian-Japanese  agreements  on  Corea  signed* 

June  15.     Tidal  wave  in  northern  Japan,  80,000  perished. 

Sept.  8.  Chinese-Russiflui  railway  convention  signed  at  Peking. 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway  Company  to  build  the  Transsi- 
berian  railway  across  Sffanchuria. 

1896-1898.  RaUvoay  concessions  granted  by  China  to  French,  Bel- 
gian, American,  British,  Russian,  and  German  companies;  also 
for  exploiting  mines. 

1897,  Feb.  20.     King  of  Corea  returned  to  his  palace,  but  Russiaoi 

ascendency  continued.  On  Nov.  5  a  Russian  agent  was  ap- 
pointed to  control  the  finances,  but  the  British  incumbent  re- 
fused to  resign,  England  and  Japan  sent  ships  to  Chemulpo, 
and  the  Russian  agent  was  dismissed  (March  15,  1898)  after 
anti'Rnssian  demonstrations. 

March  29.    Japan  adopted  the  gold  standard  ;  ratio,  32}  to  1. 

Nov.  14.  Germany  seised  Klaoohau,  because  of  the  murder  of 
two  German  missionaries  in  Shantung.  Prince  Henry,  brother 
of  the  emperor,  sent  to  comnumd  the  Grcrman  fleet  iu  Chinese 
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wateiSy  tbe  emperor  speaking  of  his  intention  to  extend  the 
empire  ("  mailed  fist ''). 
Deo.  18.    A  Russian  fleet  entered  Port  Arthur  to  winter. 

1898.  A  series  of  progresflive  edicts  issned  by  the  emperor  of 
China;  hot  a  reaction  ensued,  the  empress  dowager  ob- 
tained control,  and  yirtually  deposed  the  emperor  (Sept.  21). 
The  reforms  were  repealed  (Sept.  27),  and  anti-Christian  riots 
ensued. 

March  6.  China  leased  Kiaooban  to  Germany  for  99  years, 
with  a  sphere  of  influence  30  miles  inland,  and  railway  and 
mining  concessions.    Eiaochau  a  treaty  port  (Sept.  2). 

March  27,  May  7.  China  leased  to  Russia  for  25  years  Port 
Arthur,  TVi/ien-toan,  and  the  terrilory  and  waters  north  to  Port 
Adams,  with  a  neutralized  zone  beyond,  within  which  conces- 
sions to  other  powers  were  forbidden.  Port  Arthur  to  be  a 
doted  naval  hase^  but  Talien-wan  to  have  an  open  port.  Rus- 
sia also  received  the  right  to  connect  the  leasea  territory 
vritb,  the  Transsiberlan  railway  in  Manchuria. 

April  10.  China  leased  to  France  Kwangohau-wan  for  99 
years,  with  railway  concessions.  Kwangchau  a  free  port 
(1900J. 

April  25.  Russian-Japanese  agreement  on  Corea ;  Japanese  para- 
mount interest  recognized,  Corea  temporarily  out  of  RusMs 
sphere, 

June  9.  Territory  on  mainland  adjoining  Hongkong  leased  to 
Great  Britcdn,  also 

July  1^    "Weihaiwei  for  as  long  as  Russia  occupied  Port  Arthur. 

1899.  Feb.  28.    Italy  demanded  the  lease  of  Sammun  Bay,  but  China 

refused. 

April  29.  Agreement  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain;  the  former 
not  to  seek  concessions  in  the  Yangtze  valley,  and  the  latter 
not  to  seek  them  north  of  the  Great  Wall. 

July  17.    End  of  exterritoriality  in  Japan  (p.  596). 

Sept.  1.    First  Corean  railroad  opened  from  Seoul  to  Chemulpo. 

Sept.  6.  Open-door  policy.  Secretary  Hay  of  the  United  States 
asked  assurance  from  the  Powers  that  there  should  be  no  tn- 
terference  with  free  commerce  or  Tested  interests  within  leased 
territory  or  spheres  of  influence  in  China,  Favorable  responses 
were  received  (1899-1900)  from  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Rome, 
St.  Petersburg,  and  Tokio. 

1900.  Boxer  Risinfir. 

Causes  :  Reaction  against  drastic  reforms;  antagonism  of  foreign 
exploiiadon  of  tbe  country  and  tbe  efforts  of  the  mxssionarieSf  whose 
actions  sometimes  gave  an  excuse  for  the  false  charges  made  against 
them.  A  secret  society  called  the  Boxers  ("  patriotic  harmonious 
fists  ")  spread  throughout  China,  especially  in  tbe  northern  provinces, 
committing  outrages  on  missionaries  and  converts.  Countenanced 
by  the  government  and  aided  by  the  army,  they  cut  the  communica- 
tion between  Peking  and  the  coast  (June  6),  and  threatened  the 
foreign  legations,  for  whose  defense  450  legation  guards  had  been  sent 
by  the  different  nations. 
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June  10.   -  An  inUmational  relief  column  of  2000  started  from  the 

coast  under  admiral  Seymour,  but  it  was  obliged  to  retreat. 
June  17.    The  Taku  forts  were  bombarded  and  captured  by  the  ailied 

ships,  which  increased  the  rage  of  the  Boxers,  and 
June  20.    baron  y.  Ketteler,  the  Grerman  minister,  was  slain  in  the 
street  in  Peking.   The  same  day  the  legations  were  besieged. 
The  allied  nations  ^  Japan,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  United  States, 
France)  sent  a  relieving  force  of  18,000,  which,  after  the 
July  14.    reduction  of  Tientsin,  marched  to  Peking  and 
Aug.  14.    rescued  the  legations.    The  empress  dowager  and  em- 
peror fled  to  Singan-fu,  and  the  allied  forces  occupied  the 
Sacred  City.     Li  aungchang  and  prince  Ching  were  appointed 
envoys  to  negotiate  a  peace.    The  joint  powers  presented  an 
ultimatum  (Dec.  22),  and 
1901,  Sept.  7.    a  protocol  was  signed  embodying  these  condi- 
tions :  an  expiatory  mission  to  Germany  and  monument  to 
Eetteler;  punishment  of  the  chief  Boxers   (this  had  already  been 
done);   prohibition  of  the  importation  of  arms;    an  indemnity  of 
$334,000,000  in  gold;  the  forts  between  Peking  and  the  sea  to  be 
razed ;  anti-foreign  societies  to  be  forbidden,  and  prorincial  and  local 
officials  made  responsible  for  good  order;  reform  in  the  foreign  office 
and  court  ceremonial. 

1900,  July.    Massacre  of  Chinese  at  Blagovestchensk  by  Russian 

troops,  followed  by  an  invasion  of  Manchuria,  which  the 
Russians  occupied  and  held  on  the  plea  of  protecting  the 
railway  and  preserving  order.  The  opposition  of  the  other 
powers  especially  Japan,  prevented  China  from  acquiescing 
m  this. 
Oct.  16.  Germany  and  Oreat  Britain  signed  an  agreement  upholding 
the  territorial  integrity  of  China,  the  "  open  door,'*  and  non-inter- 
ference in  her  internal  affairs. 

1901,  July  6.    A  mission  from  the  Dalai  Lama  of  Lhasa  was  received 

by  the  tzar ;  political  significance  disavowed.     Ghreat  Britain 

(Sept.  2)  protested  against  any  proceedings  tending  to  disturb 

existing  conditions  in  Thibet. 
Oct.  1.     t  Abdurrahman,  ameer  of  Afghanistan;  succeeded  by  his 

son,  Habibullah, 
Nov.  9.    Persian-Russian  treaty  secretly  signed,  giving  Russia  tti- 

creased  control  over  Persian  trade. 

1902,  Jan.    Transsiberlan  rail'way  opened. 

Jan.  30.  Anglo-Japanese  defensive  alliance  concluded  to  main- 
tain  the  territorial  integrity  of  China  and  Corea.  Assist- 
ance to  be  given  if  either  signatory  power  in  defending  this 
integrity  was  opposed  by  two  nations.  This  alliance  was 
answered  by  the 

March  16.    declaration  of  "  allied  *'  Russia  and  France. 

April  8.  Russia  agreed  to  restore  Manchuria  to  China;  evacu- 
ation to  be  completed  by  Oct.  9, 1903. 

Sept.  6.  Anglo-Chinese  commercial  treaty  signed;  uniform  coinage 
in  China,  abolition  of  transit  dues  (likin),  improvement  in  navi- 
gation, protection  of  investments,  new  treiaty  ports,  mission- 
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aries,  trade  markB,  copyright,  tariff,  mining,  exterritorialitj. 
Similar  treaties  with  Japan  and  United  States  (Oct.  8, 1903). 
Oct.  7.    Siamese-French  treaty  signed;  caused  by  French  enoroacb- 
ments.    Siam  ceded  additional  territory. 

1903.  Bussian-Japanese  Crisis. 

Rnssia  not  i}7ithdrawing  from  Manohiirla  as  agreed,  and 
showing  evidences  of  settlement  and  fortification  at  Yogampo  in 
Corea,  Japan  remonstrated,  considering  her  own  independence  in- 
Tolved.    As  a  basis  of  agreement 

Aug.  12.  Japan  proposed  that  the  territorial  integrity  and  in- 
dependence of  China  and  Corea  and  the  "  open  door  "  should 
be  recognized,  also  the  preponderating  interest  of  Russia  in  Manchuria 
and  of  Japan  in  Corea,  subject  to  the  first  stipulation.  Japan  to 
have  the  exclusive  right  to  aid  Corea  when  necessary,  and  the 
right  to  connect  the  Corean  and  Manchurian  railway  systems. 
Oct.  3.  Ruasia's  reply  ignored  Manchnrla  and  China,  and  pro- 
posed reetrictiona  on  Japanese  rights  in  Corea.  Nego- 
tiations continued  until  Feb.  6,  1901,  when  Japan,  her  last  note 
of  Jan.  13  not  having  been  answered,  severed  diptomaiic  relations  and 

1904,  Feb.  8.    began  the  war. 

§  12.    LEADING  EVENTS,  1904-1914. 

1904^  March  14.    The  United  States  supreme  court  pronounced  the 
merger  of  the  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  and  the  Great  Northern 
R.  A.  in  the  Northern  securities  oo.  illegal ;  the  first  result  of 
an  attempt  by  the  goyemment  to  check,  under  the  Sherman 
act  (p.  588)  the  development  of  combinations  of  capital  in 
place  of  competition. 
April  8.    Anglo-Ftenoh  treaty.     France  recognized  the  position 
of  Great  Britain  in  Egypt,  and  Great  Britain  the  special 
interests  of  France  in  Moroooo.     France  abandoned  her  exclu- 
sive fisheiy  rights  on  the  French  shore  in  Ne'wfoundland  under  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713),  receiving  an  indemnity  and  territorial  con- 
cessions in  Senegambia  and  Nigeria,     Great  Britain  withdrew  her 
Protests  against  the  French  customs  regime  in  Madagascar.    De- 
mitation  of  spheres  of  influence  in  Biam.     Differences  in  the  New 
Hebrides  to  be  settled  by  a  special  agreement  (Convention  of  Oot. 
20, 1906). 

April  9.     Death  of  Isabella  ILf  former  queen  of  Spain. 
April  24r-30.     President  Loubet  visited  the  king  of  Italy,  ignoring 
the  Pope,  who  protested  to  the  powers.    Trench  ambassador 
to  the  Vatican  withdrawn  (May  21). 
The  Japanese  under  Kuroki,  having  occupied  Corea, 
May  1.    defeated  the  Rnasians  at  the  Yalu  river. 
May  21-26.     Oku  won  the  battles  of  Kinchau  and  Nanshan ,  Dalny 
occupied  May  29.    Nogi  began  the  siege   of    Port  Arthur » 
Three  armies  moving  northward  united  under  marshal  Oyama 
and 
Aug.  25-Sept.  4.    defeated  the  Rnasians  at  Uanyang.    Kunh 
pathn  withdrew  in  good  order  to  Mukden. 
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1901,  July  8.    Lftw  forlnddiog  all  teaol&iiig  bj  religions  oiden  in 

France  for  ten  years  (p.  584). 
July  14.    Death  of  ex-president  Kruger  of  the  Transyaal  in  Switm^ 

land  ;  buried  at  Pretoria  Dee.  16. 
Ang.  12.    Birth  of  an  heir  to  the  tsar  of  Riuala  (Alexis), 
Aug.  13.    On  the  arriyal  of  American  warships  the  sultan  of  Tar- 
key  granted  the  claims  of  the  United  States  as  to  treatment 
of  their  citizens  and  schools. 
Aug.  29.    Death  of  Murad  V.,  former  sultan  of  Turkey  (p.  621). 
Sept.  7.    Anglo-Thibetan    treaty  signed  at  Lhasa,  where   the 
British  mission  (p.  573)  arriyed  Aug.  3  after  armed  resist- 
ance.    Thibet  to  open  three  trade  marts ;  not  to  grant  territorial 
concessions  to  foreign  powers,  nor  to  admit  their  representatires 
or  agents.    The  treaty  was  ratified  hr  China  and,  after  a  protest, 
acknowledged  by  Russia  (Aug.  31, 1907). 
Sept.  16.    Birth  of  an  heir  to  the  king  of  Italy  (  Umberto). 
Oct.  9-18.    Russian  advance  repulsed  at  the  Shaho, 
Oct.  22.    The  Russian  fleet  under  Rozhestvenskv  starting  for  the  East 
fired  on  Engllah  traTRrlera  in  the  North  sea,  killing  two 
men.    After  detention  of  the  fleet  at  Vigo,  war  was  averted  by 
reference  of  the  matter  to  an  international  commission,  whidi 
reported  (Feb.  25,  1906)  that  the  firing  was  in  point  of  fact 
wijustijiable  ;  no  torpedo  boats  being  present.    £65,000  paid. 
After  a  siege  lasting  from  May,  1904,  and  marked  by  very  se- 
vere fighting 
1905,  Jan.  2.    Port  Arthur  ^raa  anrrendered  by  Stoessel  with 
41,000  men,  over  500  guns,  and  much  ammnnition  and  pro- 
visions. 
Jan.  18-24.    Cabinet  crisis  in  Franoa  on  aceount  of  the  espionage 
(delation)  scandal  in  the  army.  Ronvier  succeeded  Combea. 
Jan.  22.    In  St,  Petersburg  a  large  body  of  strikers  marching  to  the 
Winter  palace,  led  by  father  Gapon,  to  present  a  petition  to 
the  tzar  were  fired  upon  and  many  Idlled.    (Red  Sunday.) 
Feb.  12.     The  United  Statea  senate  amended  the  arbitration  treaties 
signed  with  the  European  nations  and  Mexico  so  as  to  require 
a  special  treaty  for  each  case  of  arbitraticm.    The  adminis- 
tration thereupon  dedined  to  present  the  treaties. 
Feb.  20-March  9.    The  Rnaaiana  defeated  in  a  great  battle  at 
Mnkden  by  the  five  Japanese  armies  (Kuroki,  Oku,  Nociy 
Nodzu,  Katoamura)  nnder  Oyama,    KuropatJan  superseded  by 
Linievitch, 

1905,  March  4 — 1909.    Theodore  Roosevelt,  president 

of  the  United  States ;  C,  W.  Fairbanks,  vice-president. 

At  the  elections  (Nov.  8,  1904)  the  republicans  had 

^  336  electoral  votes,   the   democrats   (A.   B.   Parker, 

H.  0»  Davis)  140 ;  popular  majority,  2,541,635. 

March  31.    The  German  emperor  visited  the  sultan  of  Morocco  at 

Taneier. 
April  4.     Violent  earthquake  in  northern  India  ;  20,000  killed. 
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1906,  April  27.  The  United  States  pnrohaaed  the  Panama  canal 
property  of  the  French  company. 

May  27-29.  Naval  battle  of  Tenahima  straita  ;  the  Ruisian  fleet 
of  32  yessels  annihilated  by  the  Japanese  nnder  7\>^o. 

May  28.  The  aultan  of  Moroooo  refected  the  French  reform  pro- 
posals and  asked  for  a  conference  of  the  powers.    After  the 

June  6.  resignation  of  Detcauif  the  French  foreign  minister,  France 
and  Grermany  agreed  to  the  suggestion . 

Jane.  Dissension  in  the  management  of  the  Equitable  life  atsttrance 
Boc.  in  New  York  led  to  the  disclosure  of  grave  irregularities 
in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  great  insurance  compa* 
nies.  The  report  of  the  A mutrong  investigating  committee  (Feb. 
21,  1906)  resulted  in  more  stringent  legislative  regulation, 
and  similar  action  was  taken  in  other  states,  sometimes  with 
undue  severity. 

Jane  7.  The  king  of  Sweden  refusing  to  sign  an  act  establishing 
separate  Norwegian  consulates,  the  Norwegian  ministry  re- 
signed, and  no  one  would  accept  office,  whereupon  the  Nor- 
wegian storthing  voted  that  the  union  between  Norway  and 
Sweden  had  been  dissolTed,  since  the  king  of  Sweden 
had  acknowledged  himself  unable  to  form  a  Norwegian  min- 
istry and  could  not  discharge  his  constitutional  functions. 

July  1.  Death  of  John  Hay,  secretary  of  state  of  the  United 
States ;  Elihu  Root  succeeded  him. 

July.  Chinese  boycott  of  American  goods  as  a  protest  against  the 
application  of  the  exclusion  act  to  merchants  and  scholars. 

July  24.  The  body  of  John  Paul  Jonee  (p.  430),  discovered  at  Paris, 
April  14,  was  received  at  Annapolis. 

Aug.  11.  Executive  committee  appointed  by  parliament  in  accord- 
ance with  the  report  of  the  Elgin  commission  (April  19),  to 
apportion  the  property  claimed  by  the  Free  church  and  the 
united  Free  church  of  Scotland  (p.  671). 

Aug.  12.  Anglo-Japaneae  allianoe  renewed  for  ten  years, — to 
secure  peace  in  the  East  and  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
China,  with  equal  commercial  rights  for  all  nations.  Speciid 
interests  of  Japan  in  Corea  and  of  Great  Britain  on  the 
Indian  frontier  recognized.  Each  nation  to  assist  the  other 
in  case  of  war  in  defence  of  territorial  rights  in  the  East. 

Aug.  21.  The  earl  of  Minto  viceroy  of  In&i ;  lord  Curzon  re- 
signed, Aug.  12,  in  consequence  of  the  decision  of  the  home 
government  in  favor  of  the  proposals  of  lord  Kitchener,  com- 
mander-in-chief, conoeming  the  military  administration  in 
India. 

In  Rnaeia  strikes,  riots,  and  assassinations  continued  ;  muti- 
nies at  Odessa,  etc.  Increasing  dissatisfaction  over  the  war  ; 
difficulties  in  securing  new  loans.    On 

Aug.  19.  the  tzar  annonnoed  that  a  representatiTe  assembly 
(duma)  would  be  snmmoned. 

Sept.  5.  Treaty  of  peaoe  between  Japan  and  Russia  signed  at 
Portsmouth  navv  yard,  after  a  conference  which  began  Aug.  6. 
Bussia  acknowledged  Japan's  paramount  interest  in  Corea, 
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transferred  to  Japan  the  lease  of  Port  Arthur,  and  the  rail- 
road to  Chang-chung,  and  ceded  the  southern  half  of  Sakhalin, 
Manohnria  to  be  eoaeuated  by  both  powers  and  restored  to 
China.  On  account  of  the  failure  to  obtain  an  MemnUy  the 
treaty  was  unpopular  in  Japan  ;  riots  in  Tokio. 

Sept.  24.  Treaty  of  aeparatlon  signed  by  Sweden  and  Norway 
after  a  referendum  in  Norway  (Aug.)  :  —  368,208  for  sepa- 
ration, 184  ag^nst. 

A  congress  of  Russian  proyincial  assemblies  (zenutoos)  having 
declared  (Sept.  25)  in  favor  of  a  broader  basis  of  represen- 
tation, and  a  general  strike  following, 

Oot.  30.  the  tsar  granted  an  extension  of  the  franchise,  the  neces- 
sary approval  of  laws  by  the  duma,  and  inviolability  of  person, 
freedom  of  conscience,  speech,  and  association.  Count  WiUe 
prime  minister. 

Oot.  30.  Report  of  the  oommission  appointed  by  the  king  of  Bel- 
gium to  inquire  into  conditions  in  the  Congo  ZVee  State; 
the  work  of  the  state  commended,  but  some  abuses  admitted 
and  reforms  suggested  in  the  treatment  of  the  natives. 

Nov.  4.  The  tzar  restored  the  oonstitatlon  of  Finland  as  it 
existed  prior  to  1899  (pp.  583,  585). 

Nov.  17.  Japan  secured  (by  treaty)  control  of  the  foreign  relations 
of  Corea.    Marquis  Ito  resident-general.    Japanese  abuses. 

Nov.  27.  Prince  CharleSt  grandson  of  king  of  Denmark,  took  the 
oath  as 

1905  —  X.  Hakon  VIL,  king  of  Norway.  (Crowned 
Jane  22, 1906.) 

Deo.  4.  Resignation  of  Mr.  Balfour,  English  prime  minister ;  liberal 
ministry  formed  under  sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman. 
Mr. ^«^«M  (exchequer);  John  Morley  (lord  Morley  in  1908) 
(India) ;  sir  Edward  Qrey  (f oreifi^) ;  James  Bryce  (Ireland  ; 
i^terward  ambassador  to  the  United  States);  John  Bums 
(local  government  board);  A,  BirreU  (board  of  education; 
afterwards  Ireland). 

Deo.  9.  Law  for  the  separation  of  chnroh  and  state  In  Franoe. 
The  concordat  of  1802  (p.  463)  abrogated  and  control  of  the 
state  over  the  choice  of  bishops  thereby  ended.  All  payments 
for  support  of  public  worship,  catholic,  protestant,  or  Jewish, 
oeased,  but  diminishing  pensions  were  granted.  Churches 
and  other  ecclesiastical  buildings  remained  the  property  of 
the  state,  but  were  to  be  loaned  g^tuitously  to  boards  of 
public  worship  (associations  cultuelles)  to  be  formed  by  adher- 
ents of  the  several  faiths. 

1906,  Jan.  29.  Death  of  Christian  IX.,  king  of  Denmark ;  his  son 
succeeded  as 

1906  — X*    Frederick  vm. 

Feb.-July.    Insurrection  of  the  natives  in  Natal,  

Feb.  13.  Beoond  (28th  imperial)  parliament  of  Edward  Vn. 
The  eleotions  following  the  dissolution  of  Jan.  8  retoned  376 
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liberals,  130  coDBenrativeB,  83  nationalists,  54  labor,  27  liberal 
unionists. 

1906,  Feb.  17.    Falli^rea  elected  president  of  France.    On 

Mar.  12.  a  new  ministrj  was  formed  under  Sarrien: — Bourgeois 
(foreign),  CUmenceau  (interior),  Briand  (public  instruction). 

April  5-12.     violent  and  destruotiye  eruptions  of  Veauviua. 

The  conference  on  Morocco  which  met  at  Algedras  in 
Spain,  Jan.  16,  included  the  chief  European  powers  and  the 
United  States,    On 

April  7.  a  conyention  was  signed.  A  police  force  for  coast  towns  to 
be  established  under  French  and  Sp<tnish  instructors  and  a 
Sioiss  inspector-general.  International  state  bank  founded. 
Freedom  of  trade  and  settlement  for  foreigners.  Germany 
did  not  insist  on  equality  of  footing  with  France, 

April  5.    Act  reorganizing  the  United  Statea  consular  service. 

April  18-21.  Earthquake  and  fire  at  San  FrancUco ;  the 
greater  portion  of  the  city  destroyed. 

April  21.  A  new  record  of  farthest  north  was  made  by  R.  E.  Peary 
at  87°  e'. 

May  6.  General  election  in  France  resulting  in  a  large  majority 
for  the  government. 

May.  The  United  States  congress  adopted  plans  for  a  lock  canal 
for  Panama,  Work  began  at  once  nnaer  the  special  canal 
commission ;  in  April,  1907,  it  was  placed  in  charge  of  army 
engineers. 

May  10-July  22.  First  Russian  doma ;  524  deputies  ;  about  200 
constitutional  democrats  and  125  independents  (peasants) 
formed  the  left.  Gcremyhm  prime  mimster  (May  2).  The 
insistence  of  the  duma  on  a  general  amnesty,  responsible 
ministers,  and  compulsory  expropriation  of  land  for  the  peas- 
ants led  to  a  dissolution.     Stolypifi  prime  minister.    On 

Jnly  23.  a  manifesto  advocating  non-payment  of  taxes  and  refusal  to 
enter  the  army,  signed  at  V&org  in  Finland  by  about  200 
members  of  the  duma^  who  were  later  tried  and  condemned 
therefor.  Despite  government  nyeasnres  for  agrarian  relief, 
mutinies,  strikes,  riots  (Moscow,  Dec.  21),  massacres' of  Jews 
(Bialystokt  June  14),  and  peasant  outrages  prevailed  until 
forcibly  controlled.     ^Field  courts-martial.)    Famine. 

May  30.  Formal  opening  oi  the  Simplon  tunnel^  the  longest  in  the 
world  (12^  nules). 

May  31.  Marriage  of  Alfonso  XII I.^  king  of  Spain,  and  princess 
Victoria  of  Battenberg.  Attempt  at  assassination, 

June  1.     Synod  of  French  bishops,  the  fint  held  since  the  Revolution. 

June  29.  Kailway  rate  act  in  the  United  States  {Hepburn  act). 
Interstate  commerce  commission  given  power  to  fix  rates  for 
interstate  traffic  of  railroads,  pipe  lines,  and  express  com- 
panies.   Appeals  to  the  courts  allowed. 

June  30.  Pure  food  and  drugs  act,  and  meat  inspection  act  in  the 
United  States. 

Jnly  12.  The  French  court  of  cassation  reversed  the  decision 
of  the  Bennes  tribunal  in  the  Drejrfoa  case  (p.  582). 
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Dreyfia  restored  to  his  rank  and  promoted ;  Picquart  also 
promoted. 

1906,  July  23-Aag.  27.  Tbird  international  conference  of 
American  states  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Drago  doctrine  against 
forcible  oolleotion  of  debts  referred  to  the  second  Hague  con- 
ference. Sec.  Root  attended  and  afterwards  visited  other 
South  American  countries. 

Aug.  10.  Papal  encjrcUoal ;  French  catholics  not  permitted  to 
form  associations  cultuelles.  Protestants  and  Jews  conformed 
to  the  law. 

Aug.  13-14.  Negro  troops  at  BroumsvilUf  Texas,  fired  on  towns- 
people ;  the  discharge  of  a  battalion  by  order  of  the  president 
for  "  conspiracy  of  silence"  caused  much  discussion  in  congress. 

Aug.  13.  Capt.  Roald  Amundsen  reached  Nome  after  a  three  years' 
expedition  in  search  of  the  magnetic  pole,  having  made  the 
Northwest  passage  for  the^rst  time  by  sea. 

Aug.  16-17.    Destructive  earthquake  in  Chile. 

An  insurrection  ^Aug.)  in  Cnba,  resulting  from  dissatisfaction 
over  the  reelection  of  president  Palma,  led  to  the  landing  of 
troops  and 

Sept  29.  the  establishment  of  a  provisional  goTemment  by  the 
United  States.    (Gov.  Magoon,) 

Oct.  7.  Meeting  of  the  first  national  representative  assembly 
in  Persia. 

Oct.  The  segregation  of  Japanese  children  in'  the  public  schools 
in  San  Francisco  led  to  strained  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  and  between  the  city  and  federal  govern- 
ment Upon  the  inclusion  in  the  new  immigration  law  (Feb. 
20,  1907)  of  restrictions  on  the  immigration  of  Japanese 
laborers  the  rule  was  rescinded  (March). 

Oct.  21.     Clemenceau  ministry  in  France  ;  Picquart  (war). 

Nov.  8-26.  President  Roosevelt  visited  the  canal  zone;  at  Panama, 
president  of  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  outside  its 
jurisdiction. 

Nov.  The  Chinese  government  issued  a  decree  ordering  the  growth 
and  importation  of  opium  to  be  diminished  10^  annually  for 
ten  years,  and  restricting  opium  smoking.  During  1906-07, 
reforms  in  education  in  China ;  creation  of  a  new  army. 

Nov.  25.  Russian  peasants  granted  ownership  of  allotments  re- 
ceived at  the  time  of  emancipation ;  unpaid  dues  remitted. 
The  peasants  had  been  previously  released  from  the  control 
of  the  communes  and  much  land  had  been  sold  to  them. 

Dec.  12.  Constitation  granted  the  Transvaal ;  bicameral  legis- 
lature; manhood  suffrage  for  whites. 

Dec.  20.  English  education  bill  abandoned,  the  commons  refus- 
ing to  accept  the  lords'  amendments.  The  intention  of  the 
bill  was  to  make  rate-supported  schools  undenominational 
while  providing  moral  teaching  and  opportunity  for  denomi- 
national instruction  where  desired. 

Dec.  21.     Universal  manhood  suffrage  in  Austria. 

Dec.  21.    Trades  disputes  aot  in  England  exempts  trade  union 
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funds  from  liability  for  damages  oomxnitted  daring  a  si 
thus  rerersing  the  Taff  Vale  decision  (p.  672). 

1907.    Jan.  8.  — 1909.    Muhammad  All  Mirza,  shah  of 
Persia,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Mussaffar  edrditu 

Jan.  26-Feb.  5.  Elections  for  the  German  Reiohatag^  which  was 
dissolved  Dec  16  after  rejecting  the  grants  asked  for  the  war 
in  German  Southwest  Africa,  llie  eocuU  democrats  lost  39  of 
their  82  seats,  though  their  total  vote  was  not  reduced. 

Feb.  Treaty  between  the  United  Btatea  and  San  Domingo  rati- 
fied; the  United  States  to  collect  customs  revenues  and  pay 
foreign  claims  on  basis  of  the  agreement  of  Feb.  1906. 
In  the  United  Statea  during  the  spring  and  summer  many 
states  enlarged  the  powers  of  railroad  commissions,  regulated 
the  hours  of  employees,  and  Jixed  passenger  rates  at  2  to  2^ 
cents  per  mile.  Conflicts  with  the  federal  courts.  The  gen- 
eral government  brought  numerous  presecutions  for  rebating. 
Investigation  of  the  aarriman  roads. 

March  &-June  16.  Second  Ruaaian  diima ;  proving  equally  radi- 
cal with  the  first,  it  was  dissolved. 

ApriL  Land  fraud  scandal  in  the  United  Statea.  Since  1902  the 
government  had  been  tracing  the  fraudulent  acquisition  of 
public  lands ;  many  suits  were  brought  and  some  convictions 
obtained. 

April  6.  At  the  elections  for  the  legislative  assembly  in  Finland  19 
women  chosen  as  deputies. 

May-July.  Agitation  by  winegrowers  in  the  south  of  France  secures 
legislation  against  adulteration  and  sugaring  of  wine. 

May  7.  Irish  council  bill  introduced  in  parliament.  It  placed  the  ad- 
ministration of  Ireland  in  the  hands  of  an  elective  body,  allow- 
ing a  veto  to  the  lord-lieuteoant ;  being  unsatisfactory  to  the 
nationalists,  it  was  withdrawn  (June  3). 

May  9.  Trial  of  Haywood,  sec.  of  the  Western  federation  of  miners, 
who  with  the  president  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  ez-gov. 
Steunenberg  of  Idaho;  acquitted  Julv  28.  Startling  testi- 
monv  as  to  violence  during  the  Colorado  strikes  of  1903-^04. 

May  10.    Birth  of  a  son  and  heir  to  the  king  of  Spain. 

June  15-Oct.  18.  Second  international  peace  conference  at 
the  Hagne  (p.  683).  Forty-four  states  represented  (Corea 
not  received).  Further  restoictions  were  placed  on  nainsl  and 
land  warfare  in  the  interests  of  non-combatants  and  neutrals. 
International  prize  court  established  (court  of  appeal);  £ng- 
land  and  the  United  States  reserved  assent.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  court  of  arbitral  justice  was  advocated  by  the  United 
Statei  and  recommended  by  the  conference,  which  could  not 
affree  on  a  plan  for  the  choice  of  judges.  Forcible  collection 
of  debts  to  be  allowed  only  after  failure  of  arbitration. 

July  19.  Abdication  of  the  emperor  of  Corea  in  favor  of  his 
son.  Japan  obtained  by  treaty  a  protectorate  over  Corea 
(July  26). 

July  30^ Aug.  6.    Several  Europeans  killed  in  an  outbreak  at  €080* 
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hlanca  in  Morooco.  Tha  Flreneh  bombarded  the  town  and 
landed  troops. 

1907,  Aug.  3.  Fine  of  829,240,000  imposed  by  a  federal  court 
on  the  Standard  oil  co.  of  Indiana  for  receiving  rebate.  (Re- 
versed on  appeal,  July  22,  1908.) 

Aug.  6.  The  state  of  Georgia  adopted  a  prohibition  act.  Similar 
legislation  in  Alabama  (Dec),  Mississippi  (Feb.  1908),  North 
Carolina  (May,  1908),  constitutional  prohibition  in  Oklahoma. 

Aug.  16.  Muley  Hafid,  brother  of  the  stdtan  of  Morocco,  pro- 
claimed sultan  at  Marrakesh;  civil  war;  the  new  sultan, 
though  opposed  by  the  French,  gradually  obtained  control 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  country. 

Aag.  28.  Parliament  passes  an  act  (retro*active)  legalizing  mar- 
riage with  a  deceased  toi/e's  sister. 

Aag.  31.  Anglo-Rnsslan  convention.  Russia  to  haye  commer- 
cial control  in  the  northern  half  of  Peraiaf  Great  Britain  in 
the  southern  half.  Great  Britain  agrees  not  to  annex  Afghan- 
istan nor  to  alter  the  government;  Russia  acknowledges 
that  country  to  be  outside  her  sphere  of  influence.  Russia 
recognizes  the  AngUhThibetan  treaty. 

Oct.  16.    Opening  of  the  first  Philippine  legislative  assembly. 

Oct.  17.  Wireless  telegraph  service  opened  between  Cape  Breton 
and  Ireland. 

Oct.  22.  Panic  in  New  York.  The  financial  disturbances  which 
began  in  March  followed  by  shortage  of  currency  throughout 
the  country  ;  commercial  depression. 

KoT.  14.  Third  Russian  dnma,  elected  under  a  new  decree  ; 
number  of  deputies  442,  Poles,  Caucasians,  etc.,  reduced  ;  the 
influence  of  landed  proprietors  and  privileged  classes  largely 
increased.  The  dvma^  however,  resolves  that  the  tzar  hsis 
divested  himself  of  his  autocratic  power. 

Nov.  16.  Oklahoma  (united  with  the  Indian  territory)  46th  state 
of  the  United  States. 

Nov.  30.  Loss  of  the  successful  French  war  balloon,  La  patrie. 
Marked  development  in  1906-08  of  dirigible  balloons  and 
aeroplanes. 

1907,  Dec.  8  —  z.  GuBtav  V.,  king  of  Sweden,  sncceeds 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  Oscar  II. 

Dec.  16.    The  United  States  fleet  sailed  on  a  cruise  to  the  Pacific 

coast  and  around  the  world. 
Dec.  20.     Treaty  of  peace  and  seven  conventions  between  the  Central 

American  states  signed  at  Washing^n ;  Central  Americar 

court  of  justice  established.  t 

1908,  Feb.  1.     Carlos  /.,  king  of  Portugal,  and  the  crown  prince 

assassinated  ;  the  second  son  of  Carlos  succeeded  as 

1908  — X«    Memuel  II. 

April  5.  Resignation  of  sir  Henry  CampbeU-Bannerman  (f  April  22); 
Mr.  Asqulth  became  prime  minister. 
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1906,  April  23.  Nortb  sea  treaty  between  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
Holland,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  Baltic  aea  treaty  be- 
tween Ghermany,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 

May  13.  United  States.  Conference  of  governors  of  the  states 
at  Washington  on  the  comervaium  of  national  resources. 

May  25.  The  United  States  remitted  its  claim  to  1^13,000,000  of 
the  Chinese  boxer  indemnity  (p.  606). 

June.     Civil  war  in  Persia  between  the  shah  and  the  parliament. 

June  18-19.  Republican  convention  in  the  United  States  (Chi- 
cago) nominated  W.  H.  Tafi  (Ohio^  for  president,  and  /.  S, 
Sherman  (New  York)  for  vice-president. 

Jane  24.  Death  of  Graver  Cleveland^  ex-president  of  the  United 
States. 

July  10.  Democratic  convention  at  Denver  nominated  W.  J.  Bryan 
(Nebraska)  for  president  and  /.  W.  Kern  (Indiana)  for  vice- 
president. 

July  25.  The  Irish  universities  biU  passed  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons ;  two  universities  without  religious  tests  created  in 
Ireland. 

July  30.  Old  age  pensions  act  in  Great  Britain  ;  it  is  supposed  to 
affect  500,000  persons. 

July  24.  The  sultan  of  Turkey  proclaimed  the  restoration  of 
the  oonstitution  of  1876  and  ordered  the  assembling  of  a 
chamber  of  deputies  elected  by  the  people.  A  peaceful  revo* 
lution  by  the  young  Turks, 

Oct.  1.  Two  cent  postal  rate  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain. 

Oct.  5.  The  independence  of  Bulgaria  proclaimed  by  prince 
Ferdinand. 

Oct.  7.  The  emperor  of  Austro-Hungary  asserted  rights  of  sover- 
eignty and  succession  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  (compare 
treaty  of  Berlin,  p.  524).  The  popular  assembly  in  Crete 
proclaimed  union  with  Greece.  rTegotiations  looking  toward 
a  European  conference. 

Nov.  3.  United  States  presidential  election;  Taft  chosen  (321 
electoral  votes  to  162). 

Nov.  15.  Death  of  the  emperor  of  China  (Ktoangsu)  and  of  the 
empress-dowager  announced. 

Nov.  30.    Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

1908,  Dec.  2  —  X.  Hsxian-tung,  emperor  of  China  (Pi-yi, 
3  years  old,  son  of  the  regent  prince  Chung). 

Dec.  17.    Opening  of  the  Turkish  parliament. 
Dec.  17-19.    In  Venezuela  president  Cipriano  Castro  (1890-1908), 
who  had  suspended  intercourse  with  nearly  all  foreign  coun- 
^  tries,  deposed  (while  in  Europe)  in  favor  of  Juan  Vicente 
Gomez, 
Deo.  28.    Destructive  earthquake  in  Sicily  and  Calabria. 
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1909,  Jan.  28.  President  Oomes  uuiiignratod  in  Caba;  United 
States'  provisional  government  ceases. 

1909,  March  4>1913.  William  Howard  Taft,  26th  ^  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States ;  J,  S.  Sherman,  vice-president. 

April  6.    The  North  Pole  reached  hy  R.  B.  Peary,  U.  S.  N.    (An- 
nouncement made  Sept.  6.) 
Revolt  in  Turkey  afainst  Young  Turks  suppressed.    Abdul 
Handd  II  deposed;  his  brother 

1909,  April  27 — il  Muhammad  V.  sultan.  Massacres  of  Arme- 
nian Christians. 

1999,  July  16— ac  Sultan  Ahmad,  shah  of  Persia;  his  father, 
Muhammad  Alt,  deposed. 

July  20.    In  Franoe  M.  Briand  premier  in  place  of  M.  Clemenceau, 

Aug.  5.  In  the  United  States  new  (Payne^Aldrich)  tariff  act. 
Few  changes  downward;  hides  free.  Free  trade  with  Philip- 
pines. "Tariff  board."  The  act  unpopular  in  the  middle 
west.    "Insurgents." 

Nov.  15.  Indian  Councils  act  operative  in  India ;  powers  of  legis- 
lative councils  increased,  and  a  minority  of  members  directly 
elective.    Separate  electorate  for  Mohammedans. 

1909,  Dec.  17-z.  Albert  I,  king  of  the  Belgians,  on  the 
death  of  his  uncle,  Leopold  II. 

In  England  the  House  of  Lords  having  rejected  Mr.  Lloyd" 
George*s  budget  (Lord  Lansdowne's  motion,  Nov.  30)  which 
increased  taxes  on  wealth,  and  introduced  new  taxes  on  land 
(general  valuation),  parliament  was  dissolved,  and  the 

1910,  Feb.  21.    third  ^29ih  imperial)  parliament  of  Edward  VII 

opened  with  unionist  gains  (275  unionists,  273  liberals),  but 
a  government  majority  of  124.  Resolve  of  the  Commons 
that  the  Lords*  veto  should  be  limited.  The  budget  received 
royal  assent  April  29.  On  May  6  Edward  VII  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  bis  son 

1910-X.    Q-eorge  V. 

May  31.  Union  of  South  Afrioa  (Cape  Colony,  Katal,  Trans- 
vaal.  Orange  Free  State)  inaugurated. 

Aug.  22.    Japan  annexes  Korea, 

Sept.  7.  The  International  Court  of  Arbitration  gives  its  decision 
in  the  Newf  onndland  fisheries  oase  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain. 

Oct.  3.    The  new  Chinese  senate  opened. 

Oct.  5.  Revolution  in  Portugal;  King  Manuel  dethroned;  a  repub- 
lic established. 

Nov.    State  elections  in  the  United  States;  great  democratic 

fins. 
British  parliament  dissolved.    The  elections  return  272 
unionists  and  272  liberals;  government  majority  126. 
Dec.  10.    Population  of  the  United  States  (exclusive  of  the  Philip- 
pines) announced  as  93,402,151.     (13th  census.) 

1  If  Mr.  Cleveland's  second  term  were  counted,  Mr.  Taft  would  be  the  27th 
president. 
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1911»  Feb.  22.  British  honse  of  commons  passed  bill  substitu- 
ting a  sriBpeiiaory  veto  for  the  absolute  veto  of  the  house  of 
hras.  This  act  provides  that  if  a  bill  passes  the  commons  in 
three  successive  sessions  it  may  become  law  in  spite  of  ad« 
verse  action  by  the  lords.  Veto  biU  accepted  by  house  of  lords, 
Au^.10. 

May  25.  President  Porfirio  Diaz  of  Mexico  resigned  as  the  result 
of  a  revolution,  and  minister  De  la  Barra  was  inaugurated  pro- 
visional president.  Frandaoo  I.  Madero,  Jr.,  elected  presi- 
dent Oct.  1,  and  inaugpirated  Nov.  6. 

June  13.  W.  Morgan  Shuster,  an  American,  given  full  control  of 
Persia's  finances.  The  deposed  shah  at^cked  Teheran,  July 
30,  but  was  defeated.  Dec.  24,  Shuster  was  removed  in  com- 
pliance with  the  demand  of  Rtissia, 

Aug.  2.  Arbitration  treatiea  signed  between  the  United  States 
and  GrecU  Britain  and  between  the  United  States  and  France, 

Sept.  29.  Italy  declared  war  against  Turkey.  Oct.  5,  Tripoli  cap- 
tured by  an  Italian  fleet  after  a  bombardment  of  several  days. 

Oct.  Ghinese  insurrection  against  the  Manchu  dynasty  in  full 
progress.     Nanking  taken  by  insurgents,  Dec.  2. 

Nov.  3.  France  ceded  to  Germany  a  portion  of  the  French  Congo 
in  exchange  for  a  free  hand  in  Morocco. 

Dee.  14.  Gapt.  Roald  Amundsen,  Norwegian,  reached  the  South 
Pole. 

Deo.  29.  Outer. Mongolia  declared  itself  independent  of  China  and 
formed  a  separate  government. 

1912,  Jan.  2.  A  provisional  republican  government  for  China  estab- 
lished at  Nanking  with  Son  Tat-sen  as  president.  Feb.  12, 
the  emperor  of  China  abdicated  and  the  republic  assumed  con- 
trol. Feb.  15,  Tuan  Shih-kai  elected  provisional  president 
by  the  national  assembly.  Mar.  10,  Yuan  inaugurated  and 
general  amnesty  proclaimed. 

Jan.  6.  New  Mexico  admitted  to  the  Union  as  the  forty-seventh 
state. 

Jan.  18.  Capt.  R.  F.  Scott  of  the  British  navy  reached  the  Sontii 
Pole.  Perished  of  cold  and  starvation  with  the  remaining 
members  of  his  party,  March  29. 

Feb.  14.    Arizona  admitted  to  the  Union  as  the  forty-eighth  state. 

Feb.  22.    Italy  annexed  Tripoli  by  act  of  parliament. 

Feb.  29.  Coal-miners'  strike  in  6reat  Britain ;  a  million  men  left 
their  work.  The  passage  of  an  act  fixing  a  minimum  wage  for 
coal-miners  brought  about  the  end  of  the  strike  early  in  April. 

March  7.  Discovery  of  South  Pole^  Deo.  14,  1911»  announcea  by 
Amundsen. 

April.  Floods  m  Mississippi  valley  left  30,000  persons. homeless  and 
occasioned  a  property  loss  of  $50,000,000. 

April  15.  The  steamship  Titanic  sank  in  mid-ocean  after  striking  an 
iceberg  late  in  the  evening  of  the  14th  ;  1503  persons  drowned, 
including  a  number  of  well-known  men  ;  703  saved. 

May  13.  Constitiitional  amendment  providing  for  direct  elec- 
tion of  United  States  senators  by  the  people  passed  congress. 
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1912,  May  14 -z.  Christian  X.,  king  of  Denmark,  sno- 
ceeded  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Frederick  VIII. 

June  22.  President  Taft  and  vice-president  Sherman  renominated 
by  the  republican  national  convention  at  Chicago.  Dissatis- 
fied element  withdrew  from  convention  and  the  progressive 
party  was  organized,  which,  in  a  convention  at  Chicago,  Aug. 
7,  nominated  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Hiram  W.  Johnson  (Cali* 
fomia).  Jnly  2,  democratic  convention  nominated  Woodrow 
Wilson  TNew  Jersey)  for  president  and  (Jnly  3)  Thomas  R. 
Marshall  (Indiana)  for  vice-president.  Nov.  5,  Wilson  and 
Marshall  were  elected  and  a  democratic  majority  of  the  house 
of  representatives. 

Jnly  15.    State  inaaranoe  went  into  effect  in  Great  Britain. 

1912,  July  30 -X.  Toshihito  succeeded  to  the  imperial 
throne  of  Japan  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Mutsuhito. 

Aug.  9.    Sultan  Mulal  Hafld  of  Morocco  abdicated. 

Oct.  8.  Discontent  with  Turkish  rule  in  Macedonia  culminated  in  a 
declaration  of  war  against  Turkey  by  Montenegro.  Bul- 
garia, Servia,  and  Greece  joined  Montenegro  as  allies,  and 
(Oct.  9)  the  allies  invaded  Turkish  territory.  After  severe 
defeats  by  the  Bulgarians  at  Kirk  KUisseh  and  Lule  Burgas, 
Turkey  appealed  to  the  powers,  Nov.  3,  for  intervention,  and 
an  armistice  was  signed  Dec.  3,  ending  one  of  the  bloodiest 
wars  in  history. 

Oct.  15.  Treaty  of  Lausanne  between  Italy  and  Turkey;  Tri- 
poli ceded  to  Italy. 

Oct.  16.  Felix  Diaz  rebelled  against  the  Madero  government  in 
Mexico  and  took  possession  of  Vera  Cruz.  Being  defeated, 
he  surrendered  Oct.  23  and  was  imprisoned. 

1913,  Jan.  1.    Parcel  post  system  instituted  in  the  United  States- 
Feb.  9.     Felix  Diaz  released  from  prison  by  Mexican  revolutionists. 

His  partisans  took  president  Madero  prisoner,  Feb.  18,  and 
proclaimed  Victoriano  Huerta  provisional  president.  Feb. 
23,  Madero  was  killed  "  while  attempting  escape." 

Feb.  10.  News  of  the  death  on  March  29, 1912,  of  Capt.  Robert  F, 
Scott  on  his  return  from  the  South  Pole  was  brought  to  New 
Zealand. 

1913y  Feb.  18 -z.  Raymond  Poincar^  president  of  the 
French  Republic.     (Elected  Jan.  17.) 

Feb.  25.  The  sixteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  empowering  Congress  to  lay  and  collect  in- 
come taxes,  was  declared  in  force,  having  been  ratified  by  the 
requisite  number  of  states. 

March  4.  President  Tajl  signed  bill  creating  the  Department  of 
Label-. 

1913)  March  4 -X,  Woodrow  Wilson,  27th  president  of 
the  United  States ;  Thomas  R.  Marshall,  vice-president. 

March  18.  King  George  of  Greece  aaaaaainated  at  Salonica; 
the  crown  prince  succeeding  as 

1913»  March  18- z.    Constantine,  king  of  Oreeoe. 
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1913,  March  and  April.    Serious  floods  m  Ohio  valley.    Loss  of  454 

liyes  and  $360,000,000  in  Ohio. 

April  1.  Turkey  accepted  terms  of  peace  proposed  hy  the  powers. 
After  long  discussion  on  the  part  of  the  Balkan  allies,  the 
treaty  was  signed,  May  30. 

May  31.  The  seventeenth  cunendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  providing  for  direct  election  of  senators 
by  the  people,  was  declared  in  force,  having  been  duly  rati- 
fied by  the  states. 

July  8.  Disputes  over  the  division  of  Macedonia  among  the  Balkan 
allies  having  led  to  acts  of  hostility  between  Bul^ma  and  the 
others,  Servla  declared  war  against  Bulgaria.  Bulgaria 
withdrew  her  troops  from  the  disputed  territory,  Julv  10,  and 
on  July  17,  sued  for  peace  with  Rumania,  which  had  invaded 
her  territory  on  the  north  and  east.  July  20,  the  Turks  took 
and  reoccupied  AdrianopU^  which  they  were  permitted  by  the 
powers  to  retain.  Aug.  10,  peace  between  the  Balkan  states 
signed  at  Bvu;harest.  This  aeoond  Balkan  war  remarkable 
for  its  atrocities.  An  international  conomission  investigating 
on  the  ground  reported  in  1914,  placing  the  blame  for  these 
upon  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Greece  in  equal  proportions. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Balkan  states  made  Albania 
independent  under  an  international  commission  of  control ; 
Crete  was  ceded  to  Greece ;  Macedonia  was  divided  among 
Greece,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria ;  and  Rumania  gained  a  strip 
from  the  northwest  of  Bulgaria.  Prince  William  of  Wied 
was  chosen  ruler  of  Albania  with  the  title  of  Mpret  (=  Im- 
perator). 

Sept  17.  Agreement  between  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  by  which  the 
latter  retains  Adrianople,  Kirk  Kilissehy  and  Dimotika.  Sept. 
28,  treaty  between  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  signed  at  Constanti' 

noplf' 

Oct.  3.  The  Underwood  tariff  act  went  into  effect  on  its  signa- 
ture by  the  president. 

Oct.  6.    Yuan  Shih-kai  elected  president  of  China. 

Oct.  10.  Last  obstruction  to  water  removed  from  the  Panama 
Canal  by  the  blowing-up  of  the  Gamboa  dike, 

Nov.  3.  Otto,  the  mad  king  of  Bavaria,  was  deposed,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  prince  regent  as 

1913  -  X.    Louis  III. 

Dec.  23.  Currenoy  and  banking  bill  providing  for  regional  banks 
in  the  United  States  signed  by  the  president. 

1914,  Jan.  18.  The  island  of  Sakura  near  Kagoshima  in  Japan  de- 
vastated by  a  volcano. 

Jan.  Serious  railroad  and  mining  strikes  in  South  Afrioa. 
Syndicalism  arrayed  against  the  state.  Suppressed  by  the 
firm  measures  of  premier  Botha. 

April  21.  United  States  fleet  seized  custom-house  at  Vera  Cruz, 
Mexico^  and  navy  and  marines  occupied  the  city,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exacting  an  apology  from  president  Huerta  for  the 
arrest  of   United  States  blue-jackets.    American  losses  18 
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killed  and  70  wounded.  April  25,  the  diplomatio  representar 
tives  of  Argentina^  Brazil^  and  Chile  at  Washington  offered 
the  services  of  their  respective  goyemments  in  mediation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico.  The  offer  was  accepted 
by  the  United  States. 

May  25.  Irish  Home  Rule  bill  passed  the  British  house  of  oom- 
tnons  by  a  vote  of  351  to  274,  in  spite  of  threats  of  armed  re- 
sistance in  Ulster  and  trouble  among  army  officers  who  agreed 
to  resign  if  ordered  to  attack  the  Ulster  men.  (Resignation 
of  sir  John  French,  Chief  of  Imperial  Staff,  not  accepted.)  The 
bill,  haying  passed  the  commons  in  three  sessions  of  parlia- 
ment, became  law  without  the  approval  of  the  lords.  Con- 
tinued disturbances  in  Protestant  Ulster  under  the  leadership 
of  sir  Edtoard  Carson,  Large  importations  of  arms  smuggled 
into  the  country.  NcUumaUst  volunteers  organize  in  opposition 
to  the  Ulster  volunteers. 

July  6.  House  of  lords  passed  to  its  second  reading,  by  a  vote  of 
273  to  10,  the  home  nde  amending  biU,  providing  that  each 
county  of  Ulster  shall  decide  by  vote  whether  or  not  it  shall  be 
excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  home  rule  act  for  a  period 
of  6  years.  Later  the  house  of  lords  passed  unionist  amend- 
ments not  acceptable  to  the  commons.  Itiot  at  Dublin,  July  26, 
in  which  troops  fired  upon  nationalists  and  killed  4  persons. 

June  24.  Protocol  signed  at  Niagara,  Canada,  by  American  and 
Mexican  delegates  sitting  with  the  mediators.  It  provided  for 
a  provisional  government  of  Meadoo  to  be  constituted  by  agree- 
ment of  Huertd's  representatives  and  the  insurgent  constiiutiof^ 
alist  party,  and  the  United  States  agreed  to  waive  claims  for  war 
indemnity  or  other  international  satisfaction  and  to  recognize 
the  provisional  government.    The  mediators  then  adjourned. 

July  5.  nuerta  was  elected  president  of  Mexico  by  a  large  majority 
of  a  very  small  vote. 

July  15.  Huerta  resigned  presidency  of  Mexico  and  was  succeeded 
by  minister  of  foreign  affairs  Carhajal,  who,  according  to  an 
understanding  with  the  mediators,  was  to  resign  in  favor  of  a 
constitutionalist.  The  constitutionalist  forces,  under  Carranza 
as  president  and  ViUa  as  commanding  general,  in  control  of 
the  greater  part  of  Mexico. 

June  28.  Archduke  Franois  Ferdinand,  heir  presumptive  to  the 
throne  of  Austria-Hangary,  and  his  morganatic  wife,  the 
duchess  of  Hohenberg,  assassinated  at  Sarajevo,  Bosnia,  by 
a  Serb  student,  a  native  of  Bosnia.  Austriortlungary  accused 
Bervia  of  fomenting  conspiracies  against  the  internal  tran- 
quillity of  the  dual  monarchy  and  (July  23)  sent  her  an  ulti- 
matum, Servia's  reply  to  which  (July  25)  being  deemed  un- 
satisfactory. 

July  28.  Anatria-Hnngary  declared  war  against  Senrla,  and  (July 
29)  bombarded  Belgrade.  July  31,  Ruaaia  proclaimed  a  gen- 
eral mobilization.    Stock  markets  of  the  worm  closed. 

Aug.  1.  Germany  declared  war  against  Ruaaia.  France  ordered 
a' general  mobilissation  for  the  next  day.     Discount  in  London 
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raised  to  10^,  highest  in  the  history  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
Aug.  2,  hostilities  on  border  between  Germany  and  France. 

Aug.  3.  Italy  declared  her  neutrality y  on  the  ground  that  her  treaty 
of  alliance  with  Oermany  and  Austria  did  not  require  her  to 
assist  them  in  an  offensive  war.  Germany  violated  the  neu- 
trality of  Luxemburg^  promising  indemnity. 

Aug.  4.  Ghermany  asked  Belgium  to  allow  her  troops  to  cross  Bel- 
gian territory.  Belgium  refused  and  Germany  began  an  inva- 
sion.   German  troops  also  invaded  Russia. 

Aug.  5.  Grermany  having  refused  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Bel- 
gium after  a  demand  from  England,  England  declared  war 
on  Gtormany.    Grermany  attacked  Li^ge  and  Natour. 

Aug.  6.  Pros.  WUsan  offered  the  services  of  the  United  States  in 
mediation  between  the  warring  nations  of  Europe. 

Aug.  7.  Heavy  fighting  at  li^ge  between  Germans  and  Belgians. 
Discount  in  London  cut  to  6<J^. 

Aug.  8.    Discount  in  London  further  cut  to  5^. 

Aug.  9.  Likge  occupied  by  the  Germans,  but  the  outlying  forts  not 
taken. 

Aug.  10.    France  and  Austria  severed  diplomatic  relations. 

Aug.  13.    England  formally  declared  war  on  Austria. 

Aug.  13.  Pres.  Carbajal  and  his  cabinet,  together  with  the  federal 
forces,  having  left  the  city  of  Mexico  the  night  before,  a  formal 
peace  a^^ement  was  signed  between  gen.  Obregon  for  the 
constitutionalisis  and  Eduardo  Iturhide,  gov.  of  the  federal  dis- 
trict, preliminary  to  the  entrance  of  Carranza  and  his  follow- 
ers into  the  city. 

Aug.  15.    The  Panama  Canal  officially  opened. 

Aug.  16.  Japan  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Germany  demanding  the 
evacuation  of  Kiaochau  and  allowing  one  week  for  a  reply. 
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Aaobih,  186, 1%.    St9  Alx-]*>ChBpeUe. 

Aahmes,  kings  of  Egypt :  I*i  ^  i  I^m  7. 

AbbMid«s.  rale  of  tFe,  188. 

Abdel-Kader  captured  by  the  French,  687. 

Abd-er-Bahman  :  I.,  founded  caliphate  of 
CordoTa,  183,  200 ;  III.,  2M. 

Abdul-Axil,  deposition  of,  62L 

Abdul  Hamld,  II.,  521 ;  ]Lerim,622. 

Abel,  k.  of  Denmark,  288. 

Aberdeen  administration,  648. 

Ab6,  Peace  of,  409. 

AboIitlonlBte,  oiganinition  of  the,  tt& 

Aboukir,  batUe  of,  460. 

Abraham.  7. 

Absalon,  bishop,  286. 

Abu-Bekr,  192. 

Abul  Abbas,  orerthrows  Ommlads,  188. 

Abydos,  battles  of,  68. 

Abyssinia,  Cliristian  kingdom  of,  190. 

Abyssinian  expedition,  m6. 

Aoad^mie  Francaise  founded,  89S. 

Acadia,  explorations  in,  290 ;  French  claims 
to,  863 ;  Umits  of,  864,  n. ;  granted  to 
St.  Etienne,  864 ;  ceded  to  England,  868, 
419;  dispersion  of  the  Fnnoh  inhabit- 
ants, 421. 

Aehsean  lica^e,  48, 48 ;  muter  Aiatoe,  79 ; 
under  Philopcemen,  80 ;  fall,  80 ;  first 
Macedonian  war,  118. 

Achasan  War,  80, 122. 

AohsemenidsB.  26-27. 

Achaia,  89.  48 :  Boman  piOTin«e,  80,  146; 
duchy  of,  216. 

Achilles,  47. 

Acilius  Qlabrio,  119,  185. 

A^oka,  emp.  of  Magadha,  28. 

Acre,  conquest  of,  in  8d  enuade,  216; 
taken  by  Mamelukes,  217;  repulse  of 
Napoleon,  460. 

Act  for  the  better  gorernment  of  India, 
644 ;  of  confederation,  488 ;  of  gxaoe, 
887 ;  of  mediation,  464 ;  for  perpetual  par- 
liament, 845 ;  of  settlement,  888 ;  of  su- 
premacy under  Henry  VIIl.,  886,  under 
Elisabeth,  888 ;  of  uniformity,  888,  en- 
forced by  James  I.,  840,  under  OliarlM 
11^  879 i  of  Vienna,  482;  final  act,  488, 

Actium,  Coroyraeans  yictorious  at,  66 ;  de- 
feat of  Antonius,  146. 

Adalbert,  arohb.  of  Bremen,  199. 

Adams,  John,  defends  Preston,  ^6 :  mem- 
ber of  Continental  Congress,  426,  427 ; 
negotiates  teeaty  with  Fruioey  429 ;  Ttoa- 
pres.,  647, 648 ;  piw.,  648. 


Adama,  John  Qniney,  see.  of  state,  661 ; 
pres.,  662. 

Aoams,  Samuel.  426b 

Addington  admin  istratton,  686. 

Addison,  Joseph,  486. 

"  Addled  "  parliament,  841. 

Adelheld,  empress,  married  Otto  I.,  196 ; 
regent  in  Italy,  197. 

Adhemar  of  Puy,  214. 

Adherbal,  126. 

Adiericreui,  Gen..  472. 

Adolf  of  Nassau,  elected  k.  of  Germany,  344. 

Adolf  Frederic,  k.  of  Sweden,  409. 

Adrianople,  battle  of.  169,  l71 :  peace  of, 
489 ;  agreement  of,  628. 

AUles,  plebeian,  96 :  eurule,  101 ;  pay  for 
the  great  games,  120. 

iBgatian  Islands,  yictoiy  of  Catulus,  111. 

J^na,  Doric  community,  68;  war  with 
Athens,  67 ;  tributarr  to  Athens,  68 ;  as- 
signed to  Athenian  citisens,  66. 

JSgoepotami,  battle  of,  60. 

.Sified  the  Great,  k.  of  England,  204. 

.Site  CBpitolina,  12, 168. 

JElle,  leader  of  the  South  Saxons,  177. 

JBmilianus,  166. 
,87. 
8ylTius,268.    fite  Plus  IL 

JBolian  tribes,  48 ;  colonies,  49. 

^ui,  wan  with  Bome,  97, 86, 100 ;  noaiva 
Boman  citiaenshlp,  106. 

JBnrii,92. 

JBscendun  JDanes  defeated  at,  204. 

Aichines,  72. 

JBsehvlus,  64. 

JSthelflsBd,  lady  of  the  Mercians,  204. 

fthelred,  kiugi  of  England,  1.,  206, 204  i 
II.,  the  Unready,  206. 

JSthelstan.  k.  of  England,  204. 

Athelwulf ,  k.  of  England,  208. 

AStius,  172 ;  defeats  AtUla.  178. 

JBtoUan  League  founded,  79 ;  assists  Borne, 
116. 

Afohan  war,  first,  646 ;  second,  647. 

Albans  of  Ghor,  supremacy  in  India,  211. 

Africa,  oireumnayigated  by  Egyptians  (?), 
6;  by  Portuguese,  279,  »0:  Boman 
province,  121 ;  Caesar's  war,  142 ;  Octavl- 
anus  administers,  146;  Vandal  king- 
dom, 172 ;  fall  of  the  Vandal  power,  174. 

Agamemnon,  47. 

Agathocles,  k.  of  Syracuse,  20. 

Age  of  Augustus,  147;  of  Louis  XIV., 
871;  of  Pericles,  64. 

AgtsilMs,  k.  of  Spaitft,  70, 7L 
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Acineonrt,  battle  of,  269, 871. 
AgnM  of  Memo,  226 :  of  PoicoOf  190. 
Agxmrian  laws,  S6,  97;  Ucinian,  101;  n- 

fornu  of  the  Oxmeehi.  124, 125 ;  of  I>ra- 

•as,  128 ;  of  Bulla,  182 ;  of  Fompeioi, 

187. 
Agrieola,  In  Britain,  87,  lfi2:  bii  daath, 

162 ;  hia  wall  in  Britain,  176. 
jLgrigmtnm ,  84 ;  captured  by  Carthaglnlani, 

aO ;  by  Romans,  110. 
Agrippa,  M.  Vipeanius,  146. 
Anippina,  the  elder,  140;  the  younger,  148, 

l50. 
Affuirre,  Lope  de,  288 
Anmad  Shan,  emp.  of  India,  442 ;  DuxanI, 

inrades  India.  442, 448. 
Ahmednagar,  kinedom,  868, 888. 
Ahnramaeda,  24,  26. 
Ainoe,  38. 

Aistulf ,  k.  of  Laagobazds,  175, 184. 
Alz-la-Chapelle,  peace  of    1668,  867;   of 

1748, 408.  419,  4SS ;  congrees,  487.    Ste, 

alao,  Aaenen. 
AJax,  47. 

Akbar  the  Qteat,  858, 854. 
Akkad,l& 

Alabama,  admitted  to  the  Unioo,  668. 
Alabama  claime  settled.  546,  6O0. 
Alamanni.   on    the    Roine,  170;   occupy 

Germania    superior,  172;   defeated   oy 

Chlodwir,  178. 
Alamgir  II.,  emp.  of  India,  442. 
Alani,  170,  In. 

Alaxcon,  explores  the  Colorado,  287. 
Alaric,  k.  of  West  Goths,  171. 
Alaska  purchase,  669. 
Ali>ud-d4n,  sultan  of  Delhi,  241. 
Alba  Longa,  87 ;  deetruetiou,  89. 
Albanian  leegue,  625. 
Albemarle,  d.  of,  879.     See^  also.  Monk. 
Alberoni.  card.,  897. 
Albert,  tne  Bear,  maigr.  of  Brandenbuig, 

218, 219. 
Albert  I.,  emp.  of  H.  R.  B.,  of  Austria, 

246;  n.,268. 
Albert,  e.  of  Holsteltf,  285. 
Albert,  d.  of  Mecklenburg,  287,  2S8. 
Albert,  of  Saxe-Cobuxg,  morric-s  Vietoria, 

642;  dies, 644. 
Albertine  line,  in  Saxony,  805. 
Albigenses,  227. 
Albinus,  Clodius,  165. 
Albion,  86. 

Alboin,  k.  of  Lansobardfl,  176. 
Albuera,  battle  o^  478. 
Albuquerque,  280,  356. 
Alcantara,  order  of,  240,  828. 
Alcibiades,  66 ;  trial  and  flight,  68 ;  death, 

69. 
Aloolea,  batUe  of,  612. 
Aleuhi,  186. 
Alembert,  448. 
Aleppo,  sultanate  of,  210. 
Aleeia,  ri/ege  of,  189. 
Alessandria  built,  221. 
Alexander,  prince  of  Bulgaria,  624. 
Alexander,  the  Great,  k.  of  Macedonia,  78 ; 

expedition  to  Persia,  20, 29,  78 ;  invadee 

India,  23, 76 :  plana  to  Helleniae  the  Hart, 

76;  hU  death,  76. 
Alexander,  Fbpes :  III.,  221 ;  Y.,  261 ;  VL 

827. 


Alexander,  tsar  of  Russia:  I..  wio«nv, 
406 ;  defeated  at  Austerliti,  467 :  in  the 
war  of  1818,  477 :  in  London,  482,  600 : 
II.,  600 ;  murder,  625 ;  lU..  625. 

Alexandria,  founded,  74;  capital  of  l^pt, 
77;  Vesoasian,  161;  eaptured  byPer- 
slans,  191;  captured  by  Arabs.  182;  by 
the  French,  460 ;  bombarded  by  the  Eng- 
lish, 646.  .r        — • 

Alexandrine  llbruy  founded,  77. 

Alexandrine  war,  142. 

Alexis,  tsar  of  Russia,  874. 

Alexius  Comnenus,  QanA  emp.,  214. 

Alfonso  III.,  k.  of  Aragon,  276. 

Alfonso  X.,  k.  of  Gasttle,  223, 240 

Alfonso  XU.,  k.  of  Spain,  621. 

Alford,  battle  of,  848. 

Algarbe,  kingdom  of,  276. 

Algeria,  exp.  of  Charles  Y.,  804 ;  Fnneh 

expedition,  489, 687. 
All.  182. 
Allen  bill,  686. 

Allen  and  sedition  laws  in  U.  8.,  649. 
Alkassor,  battle  of,  882. 
Alkmar,  battle  of,  461. 
''  Alleluia  fieton^,"  88. 
Allen.  Ethan,  427. 
Allersneim,  battle  of,  816. 
Allia,  battle  of  the,  lOO. 
"  Alliance  of  the  three  klnoi,''  487. 
Alloues,  in  New  Prance,  8^. 
*'  All  the  talents' '»  ministry,  687. 
Alma,  battle  of  the,  600. 
Almagro,  Diego  de,  286,  287. 
Almansa,  battle  of,  484. 
Alinansor209. 
Almeida,  280 ;  siege  of,  478. 
Almoadan.    See  Toorin-shih. 
Almohades,  conquer  Spain,  240. 
Almorarides,  conquer  Spain,  209,  240. 
Alp  AiBlan,  210. 
Alsace,  formerly  Germania  superior,  172; 

ceded  to  France,  816 ;   protestants  in, 

869 ;  ceded  to  the  German  empire,  619. 
Alsen,  island  of,  606. 
Altianstidt,  peace  of,  896» 
Alva,  duke  of,  in  the  Netherlands,  880. 
AlTarado,  287. 

Alyattes,  k.  of  Lydia,  21,  25. 
Amadeua JL.  k.  of  Spain,  612,  620. 
Amagro,  287. 

Amalarle,  k.  of  West  Ootha,  174. 
Amalasnntha.  174. 
Amalrie,  k.  of  Jerusalem,  214. 
Amasis.     See  Aahmes. 
Amaaon,  dlscoTecy  of,  284, 238. 
Amaaons.46. 
Amberg,  battle  of,  468. 
Ambiorix,  189. 

Ambotae,  eonspfaaoy  of,  821 ;  peace  of,  821. 
Amboyna,  manaacre  of,  842,  8d4. 
Ambrosiua,  b.  of  Milan,  16L 
Amendments  to  U.  S.  Constitution,  first 

ten,  647;    11th,   648;  12th,  649;    13«..., 

668 ;  14th,  669 ;  16th,  660. 
Amcnemhat,  kgs.  of  Egypt :  I.,  conquers 

Nubia ;  TLJuL..  built  lake  Merl,  4 
Amenhotep,  III.,  k.  of  Egypt,  war  with 

Syrians,  ete.,  4 ;  his  statue  (Memnon),  6. 
America,  allend  discovery,  280  n. ;   die- 

ooTery  by  Northmen,  280 ;  by  Columbus, 

279 ;  named,  288 ;  conquest  of  Mexico, 
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W  \  «»qii«Bt  of  P«ra,  286 :  Collnr's 
colonies,  288:  Virginia  explored,  2»9; 
foandation  of  Port  Royal  by  French.  290 ; 
IngliBh  ooloniOK,  291 ;  Dntch  and  Swed- 
Iflh  settlements,  union  of  the  colonies, 
298 ;  New  France  and  the  Arctic  re- 
gion, 299 :  British,  Dutch,  and  Swedish 
colonies,  867 ;  King  Philip's  war,  869 ; 
King  William's  war,  861 ;  Queen  Anne's 
war,  868 ^French  settlements  and  dis- 
eoreries,  868 ;  King  George's  ix^ar,  419. 
French  and  Indian  war,  42u  ;  Stamp  act^ 
428  i  Continental  Gongresx,  war  of  inde- 
pendence, 426 ;  signing  the  Constitution, 
488.  See  Canada,  United  States,  Spanish 
eolonies. 

American  Association,  426. 

Amherst,  lord,  gOT.  g^.  in  India,  641. 

Amhemt,  gen.,  421. 

Amida,  sack  of,  188. 190. 

Amiens,  peace  of,  18U2, 464, 686 ;  battle  of, 
618. 

Ammon,  2, 6. 

Amnias,  battle  of,  129. 

Ampflng,  battle  of,  247. 

Amphictyonio  conneil,  42 ;  first  holy  war, 
61, 62:  2d  holy  war,  72 ;  Philip  a  mem- 
ber, 72. 

Amphipolis,  battle  of,  66. 

Amroo,  conquers  I^'pt,  182. 

AmuliuB,  k.  of  Alba  Longa,  87. 

Amyrtseus,  29. 

Anabaptists,  804. 

Anagawa,  battle  of,  866. 

Anastaslns,  Greek  emp.,  190. 

Anazagoras,  64. 

Anous  Mareius,  k.  of  Romej  80. 

Andelot,  Francois  d',  821. 

Andemaoh,  189 :  battle  of  198, 196. 

Andr^,  major,  481. 

Andrew  II.,  k.  of  Hunoary,  crusade,  216. 

Andriscus  (Pseudo-Phillppus),  122. 

Androfi,  Sir  Edmund,  86L 

Angelus,  dynasty  of,  240. 

Anglas,  Bolssyd',  46(3. 

Angles,  settle  in  Britain,  172,  176;  east, 

.    north,  178 ;  middle.  179. 

Anglican  Church,  888. 

Anglo-Saxon  chronicle,  204. 

Anglo-Saxons.  See  Angles,  Saxons,  Jntes, 
England. 

Angora,  battle  of,  278. 

Angoullme,  c.  See  Francis  I.,  k.  of 
Fiance. 

Angouldme,  house  of,  817. 

Angiomainyii,  24. 

Anjou,  house  of,  England,  281  ;  France, 
281 ;  Hungary,  277;  Naples,  226,  268. 

AnkarstrOm.  4(w. 

Anna,  of  Brittany.  262,  818. 

Anna  iTanoma,  of  Russia,  410. 

Anna-Dido,  17. 

Annam,  Frisnch  In,  686. 

Anne  of  Austria,  866. 

Anne  Boleyn,  884, 886 ;  of  Cleres,  384. 

Anne,  q.  of  England,  as  princess  deserts 
James  II., 884:  acknowledged  successor 
of  William  III.,  871 ;  her  zeign,  488 ; 
death,  486. 

Anno,  arehb.  of  Cologne,  199. 

Annus  normalls,  817. 

Anfelm,  axchb.  of  Oantcrbnxy,  280. 


Ansgariiig,  207, 206. 

Anson,  Toyage  of,  488. 

Antaleidas,  peace  of,  70. 

Anthemins,  Roman  emp^  168. 

AnU<om  law  league,  642. 

Antlcoeti,  discovery  of,  287. 

Antletam,  battle  of,  667. 

Antigonus,  76, 77 ;  Gonatas,  77. 

Antiochia,  77  :  capture  of,  190. 

Antlochus,  III.,  the  Great,  k.  of  B3rria,29, 
119. 

Antipater,  76, 79. 

Anti-reformation,  806. 

Antinm,  104. 

Anton,  k.  of  Navarre,  821. 

Antoninus,  emp.  of  Rome,  rebuilds  Agrlco- 
la's  wall,  88 ;  reign,  164. 

Antonius,  C.,  consul,  186, 137. 

Antonius,  M.,  war  with  Pompelns,  141 :  as- 
sumes control  upon  CsMar's  death,  i44 ; 
follows  Cleopatra,  146;  second  triumvi- 
rate.  146 ;  goyemor  of  the  East,  146 ; 
Parthian  war,  80, 146 ;  defeat  and  death, 
146. 

Antwerp,  capture  of,  881. 

Anyille,  d',  in  America,  419. 

Apepi,  k.  of  Egypt,  8. 

Aphrodite,  8.  H. 

Apis,  sacred  bull,  2, 27. 

Apollo^  sares  Croesus,  26 ;  orscle  of,  61. 

Appius  Claudius,  decemyir,96  ;  the  censor, 
102, 106:  esDcus,  106;  caudex,  110. 

Ainles.    See  Hophza. 

Apulia,  88, 141. 

AausB  SextlsB,  battle  of,  127;  colony  of, 

Aqulllins,  129. 

Aquilonia,  battle  of,  106. 

Aquitania,  84, 182. 

Arabia,  tributary  to  Assyria,  14 ;  iuTaded 
by  Seti  I. ,  6 ;  by  Romans,  148 ;  Roman 
piOTlnoe,  163 ;  invaded  by  Chosro&,  190. 

A»bian  dynasty  in  Chaldea,  18. 

Arabs,  conquest  of  Africa,  182 ;  of  Spain, 
188 ;  war  with  the  Greek  empire,  210  ; 
crusades  against,  218 )  conquest  of  Per^ 
sla,  196  ;  Invasion  a  of  India,  211 ;  dy- 
nasties in  India,  241 ;  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople, 260y  278.    See  Moors. 

Azagon,  united  with  Catalonia,  240 ;  wait' 
with  the  Moors  and  with  Castile.  276 ; 
united  with  Castile,  828.    See  Spain. 

Atanda,  416. 

Azatus,  79. 

Arausio,  battle  of,  127. 

Arbela,  oattle  of,  74. 

Arc,  Joan  of.    See  Dare. 

Areadius,  Greek  emp.,  161. 

Arehelaus,  180. 

Arehidamus,  66. 

Azohons,  development,  61 ;  elected  by  all 
oitiaens,  68 ;  reduction  of  their  power, 
66. 

Arda^nn^Aube,  battle  of,  481. 

Azeole,  battle  of,  468. 

Arcot,Nawib  of ,  448. 

Azdaghan,  628, 624. 

Ardoln  of  Ivrea,  197. 

Areopagus,  68,  62. 

Argal,  deputy  gov.  of  S.  Vizginia,  292 ;  al- 
leged submission  of  Dutch  to,  298 : 
dition  to  Mt.  Desert,  298. 


Axgsum,  battle  of,  641. 

AiiiniLBse,  battle  of,  69. 

Argoaauts,  expedition  of,  46. 

Araos,  chief  town  in  Peloponneeiit.  48; 
decline  of  power,  66;  allied  with  Atnoie, 
62. 

Azgyle,  d.  of,  846, 487. 

Aziyle,  e.  of.  trial,  882, 888. 

AnaniBm,  16d. 

Ariosto,  828. 

ArioTistuR,  188, 167. 

Aristasorai|,28. 

Ari«tion,  180. 

Ari«tobaliu,  k.  of  the  Jews,  11. 

Ari^todemna,  61. 

Arbtogiton,  64. 

Arlstomenee,  61. 

AriatophuieB,  64. 

Aristotle,  78. 

Ark  of  the  CoTenant,  8. 

Arkanias  admitted  to  the  Unioa,  658. 

Aries,  kingdom  of,  198. 

ArUngton,  880. 

Armada,  Great,  881,  889. 

Armagnacs,  attack  Basle,  968 :  mawirwd, 
269. 

Armed  neatrality,  412 ;  rraewed^  689. 

Armenia,  12,  78 ;  loTaded  by  AssnuMiatiir 
pal  I.,  14 ;  subject  to  Assyria.  14,  to  Me- 
dia, 26, to  Cyrus  the  Persian,  26 ;  attacked 
by  the  Parthians.  80 ;  Boman  prorince, 
168  ;  conquered  by  Sapor,  188 ;  reduced 
by  M.  Aurelius,  198  ;  ceded  to  Rosaia, 

Arminius  defeats  Yams,  148 ;  after-liistoiy, 
167. 

Armorica,  Venetii  in,  188;  Britons  emi- 
grate  to,  172. 

Aniim,  812. 

Arnold  of  Biescia,  221. 

Arnold,  Benedict,  siege  of  Quebec,  427; 
defeat  on  Ghamplain,  428 ;  his  treason, 
480. 

Amuif  of  Carinthia,  198. 

Arpeds  in  Hungary,  277. 

Arques,  battle  of,  824. 

Arsaces,  founder  of  the  Furthian  mon- 
archy, 29 ;  dynastic  name  of  all  the  Fktr- 
thian  monarchs  (L-XXX.),  29, 80. 

Arsacldie,  166. 

Arses,  emp.  of  Persia,  29. 

Art  in  Greece,  64 ;  in  Italy,  827. 

Artabanus  I.,  k.  of  Parthia  (Arsaces  VUI., 
80;  III.  (Arsaces  XXX.),  last  k.  of 
Parthia,  defeated  by  Artazeixes.  80, 187. 

Artaphemes,  67. 

Artayasdes,  k.  of  Armenia.  146. 

Artaxata,  186 ;  captured,  160. 164. 

Artazerxes,  k.  of  Persia,  1.,  28 ;  II.,  defeats 
the  younger  Cyrus,  29 ;  m.j  29 ;  Artax- 
erxes  I.  founds  the  new  Peman  empin, 
80, 187;  U.,  189. 

Artemis,  21. 

Artemisium,  battle  of,  69. 

Artenay,  battle  of,  618. 

Arteyelde,  Jacob  Tan,  267. 

Arthur,  k.  of  the  Sllures.  87 ;  tnuUtions 
oonoeming  him  in  the  N.  and  8.,  178; 
cycle  of  romances,  286. 

Arthur,  d.  of  Brittany,  226;  death,  288. 

Arthur,  Chester  A.,  pxee.  of  the  United 
Btatei|660. 


Artloles  of  eoDfedmatknn,  429:  of  Pactfi, 

841. 
Artois,  o.  of,  460. 
Arundel,  e.  of,  impeaohed,  270 ;  exeeated. 


Aryans,  uncertainty  coneeming,  Intiod. 
iT. ;  m  Asia  Minor,  21  ;  prlmitlTe  homeb 
24 ;  Celts,  84. 

Asehaffenbuig,  battle  of,  610. 

Asculum,  battle  of,  108. 

Ashantee  war,  646. 

Ashburton  treaty,  664. 

Ashby  and  White,  case  of,  484. 

Asheca,  Phonician  goddess,  17. 

Ashikaga  fthoguns,  278,  866. 

Ashley,  880. 

Asia,  Roman  proTince,  124. 

Aske,  Robert,  rebellion  of,  886 

Aspasia,  64. 

Aspem,  battle  of,  472. 

Asnm,  889. 641. 

Assandun,  battle  of,  206. 

Assaye,  battle  of,  641. 

Asshur.  12, 1& 

Asshurbanlpal,  emp.  of  Assyria,  6, 16. 

Asshur-ebil-fll,  k.  of  Nineyeh,  16. 

AB8hur-natsir>pal  L,  emp.  of  Assyria,  14. 

Asaignats,  issued,  460 ;  decline  two  thirds, 
464;  total  amount  issued,  467.  Sm 
Mandate. 

Assises  of  Clarendon,  282. 

Associations  of  nobles,  260. 

Assyria,  geography,  religion.  12;  elTillM- 
tion,  chronology,  18 ;  art,  16 ;  no  Assyr* 
Ian  conquest  of  Egypt  under  Shashaog 
I;,  6  n.  2 :  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Ssarw 
haddon,  6  ;  independent  empire,  18 ; 
height  of  power,  lo ;  fall  of  the  empire^ 
16, 26 ;  attacks  Iran,  26 ;  northern  A.  sub- 
ject to  Rome,  80, 168. 

Astarte,  16,  17. 

Asturia,  kingdom  of,  188,  209. 

Astyages,  k.  of  Media,  21,  25, 26. 

Atahuallpa,  Inca  of  Peru,  287. 

Athalaric,  k.  of  West  Goths,  174. 

Athanasius,  169. 

Athaulf,  171, 172. 

Athena,  identifled  with  NeTth,  2. 

Athenion,  128. 

Athens,  ally  of  the  Ionian  cities,  28,40; 
founded,  44 ;  old  constitution,  61 :  f«- 
forms  of  Solon,  62 ;  Plsistxatus,  refoxmi 
of  Clisthenee,  64;  burned  by  Xerxes, 
69 ;  hegemony  of,  61 :  war  with  Sparta, 
64 ;  under  Pericles,  64 ;  surrender  of, 
69 ;  thirty  tyrants,  69 ;  Demetrius  Fo- 
liorcetes  In,  79;  captured  by  Sulla, 
180  ;  adorned  by  Hadrian,  168 ;  duchy  of, 
216 ;  captured  by  Venetians,  416.  Sm 
Greece. 

Athos,  ML,  56,  68. 

Atlanta  eyacuated,  658. 

Atlantic  cable  laid,  487, 644. 

Atreus,  44. 

Attains,  kings  of  Pergamns,  78 ;  L  iolns 
.Atolian  league,  116 ;  implores  aid  of 
Rome,  118  ;  III.  bequeaths  Fergemus  to 
Rome,  124. 

Attains^  appointed  emp.  of  Rome  by  Ah^ 
ric.  111. 

Attila  in  Gaul  and  Italy,  178. 

AttyadsB,  flist  i^disa  dyaaity,  2L 


Jaukx* 


AvfikUnd,  lord,  gor.  gen.  in  India,  646. 

Anentttdt,  battle  of,  M9. 

Aughrlm,  battle  of,  887. 

Angsbuxg,  founded,  167 ;  diet  at,  806  ; 
confession  of,  8(X3 ;  religlonB  peace  of, 
806 ;  peace  of,  817  ;  league  of,  870. 

Auguies,  college  of,  86. 

\ugUBtine  in  Britain,  179. 

ingiuitufl,  CaBsar  OctaTiimuf ,  emp.  of  Rome, 
his  reign,  147 :  family,  148  ;  death,  149. 

Augustus  II.,  elector  of  Saxony,  elected  k. 
ox  Poland,  874 :  part  in  northern  war, 
894,  896 ;  III.,  isleeted  k.  of  Poland,  898 ; 
claimant  for  the  Austrian  succcMion, 
400 ;  death,  411. 

Aurangieb,  emp.  of  India,  deposes  Ills 
father,  364;  his  reign,  888. 

Aurelianns,  emp.  of  Rome,  167;  Persian 
war,  and  death,  188. 

Aurelius,  Marcus,  Rom.  emp.,  war  with 
Parthia,  80:  reign,  164. 

Aurunci,  86, 108. 

Austerlits,  battle  of,  467. 

Australia,  first  convlets  sent  to,  686. 

Austraaia,  181-188. 187. 

Austria,  Ostmark  reestablished,  196 ;  made 
a  duchy,  221 ;  house  of  Hapsbnxg,  244 ; 
Hungarian  succession  secured  to,  278 ; 
circle  of,  800;  anti-reformation  in,  809; 
peace  of  Carlowlts.  872 ;  war  of  the  Span- 
ish succession,  891;  peace  of  Rastadt, 
894 ;  peace  of  Paesarowits,  897 ;  alliance 
with  Spain,  896;  prsjpauttio  sanction,  886 ; 
war  of  Austrian  succession,  400;  seyen 
▼ears'  war,  408 ;  reforms  of  Joseph  II., 
406 ;  alliance  with  Prussia,  462 ;  first  co- 
.alition  against  France,  462;  peace  of 
Campo  Formlo,  469;  second  coalition, 
460 ;  peace  of  LuneTille,  462 ;  indemnifi- 
oations,  466 ;  third  coalition,  ^  ;  peace 
of  Pressburg,  467 ;  Francis  I.,  lesigns  the 
crown  of  the  H.  R.  E.,  becomes  emperor 
of  Austria,  468  ;  war  with  France,  471 ; 
peace  of  Vienna,  472 :  alliance  with  Na* 
poleon,  474 ;  war  of  liberation,  477 ;  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  4S2 ;  influence  in  Oer^ 
manv  and  Italy,  487 ;  Ferdinand  I.,  491 ; 
revolutionary  moyemente,491, 498;  war 
with  Sardinia,  494 ;  Hungarian  revolt,  494 ; 
Francis  Joseph  I.,  496 ;  general  constitu- 
tion, 496 ;  abolished,  4w ;  German  em- 
{>ire,  497  ;  war  with  France  and  Sardinia, 
OSS  of  Lombardy,  602 ;  February  consti- 
tution, 604 ;  war  with  Denmaric,  606  ; 
with  Prussia,  607 ;  with  Italy,  610 ;  with- 
draws from  Oerman  confederation,  610 ; 
union  of  crowns  of  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary, 611 ;  occupies  Boenia  and  Heraeflro- 
Tina,  624;  alliance  with  Prussia,  625; 
disturbances  in  Bosnia,  626. 

Austrian  succession,  war  of,  400, 488,  446. 

Austro-Prussian  war,  607. 

Austro-Sardinian  war,  682. 

Authari,  176. 

Avars,  assist  Alboin,  176 ;  subjugated  by 
Charles  the  Great,  186,  192. 

Avesta,  21. 

Avignon,  Popes  at,  268 ;  annexed  to  Fnmoe, 

&vitus,  Roman  emp.,  162. 
Ayllon,  Lucus  Vasquez  d\  286. 
Aymer  de  Valence,  267. 


Ayoubites,  dynasty  of,  216, 217. 

AydbKh^,647. 

Axermidocht,  reign  of,  192. 

Axoff,  gained  by  Turkey,  876;  eonqaeved 

by  Peter  the  Great,  874 ;  finally  gained 

by  Russia,  410. 
Asores,  discovery  of,  276, 279. 

Baal,  9, 10, 16, 18. 

Babar,  founds  Mughal  empire,  868. 

Babenberg,  house  of,  feud  with  house  of 
Conrad,  l94  ]•  receives  the  Eastmark,  196 ; 
beoomee  extmct,  244. 

Babington,  oonsidracy  of,  889. 

Babylon,  capital  of  Babylonia,  12 ;  centre 
of  the  Chaldean  empire,  18 ;  founded  by 
Ninus(?},  14 ;  adorned  by  Nebuchadnei- 
nr.  16 ;  captured  by  Cyrus,  26 ;  revolt 
ana  recapture,  27. 

Babylonia,  geography,  12 ;  reli^^on,  12 ;  dv- 
ilisation,  chronology,  18;  dependent  on 
Slam,  independent  (old  or  Cluldean  em- 
pire), 18 ;  subordinate  to  Assyria,  18^  14 ; 
revolt  under  Nabopolassar,  16,  26 ;  new 
«mptre,  the  leading  Eastern  power,  16 ; 
becomes  a  Persian  province,  i6,  26;  re- 
volt against  Darius,  27 :  subject  to  Mith- 
ridatee  I.  of  Parthia,  80. 

Babylonish  captivity  of  the  Jews,  11 ;  of 
the  papacv,  268. 

Bacallaos  (Newfoundland),  288. 

Bacon,  Francis,  lord  ohan.,  841 ;  im- 
peachment of,  842. 

Bacon's  rebellion,  869. 

Bacon,  Roger,  286. 

Bactrla,  geography,  24 ;  religion,  24 ;  em* 
pire  of,  26 ;  subject  to  Parthia,  80. 

Baiiiuoe,  geographical  congress,  286;  siege, 

Baden,  peace  of,  894 ;  becomes  an  electo- 
rate, 464 ;  joined  allies,  479. 

BsBcula,  battle  of,  117. 

BsBda,  180. 

Baffin,  voya^  of,  299. 

Bagdad,  caliphate  of,  188;  under  the  Ab- 
basides,  210;  destroyed  by  Mongols,  24L 

Bagleme,  288. 

Bairadas,  141. 

Bahadur  Shah,  emp.  of  India,  442,  646. 

Baliamas,  868. 

Bahram  (Varahxau  VI.),  191. 

BaiUy,  mayor  of  Paris,  450,  461, 466. 

Bajasid,  628. 

Bajaaet  I.,  278. 

BAji  Rio,  448. 

Balaclava,  battle  of,  600. 

B4Uji  BA}i  Rio,  448. 

Balas,  emp.  of  Persia.  189. 

Balbinus,  Cseilus,  166. 

Balboa,  Vasco  Nuiiei  de,  284. 

Baldur,  164, 166. 

Baldwin,  k.  of  Jemaalem,  L,  214, 284 ;  IL 
to  v.,  214. 

Baldwin,  of  Flanders,  216. 

Balfour,  defeats  Claverhouse,  881. 

Baliol,  Edward,  k.  of  Scotland,  264, 266. 

Ball,  John,  268,  269. 

Ballard,  conspiracy  of,  889. 

Baltimore,  Lord,  298. 

Bamberg,  diet  of,  221. 

Bantfr,  Swedish  general,  812,  814. 

Bank  of  England,  cbartvred,  888  j  stopped 


iuUx. 


•peoie  paynmit,  686; 

cnartor  renewed,  644. 
Bankrap^y  bill  in  Bnglaad.  646. 
Bannockbum,  battle  of,  207 
Bar,  confederacT  of,  411. 
Bar,  duchy  of,  896. 
Barcelona,  oonnty  of,  909;   united  with 

Aragon,  240. 
Bardija,  27. 

Barebone'H  parliament,  876. 
Barlow,  sir  Q.,  soy.  gen.  in  India,  641. 
Bamet,  battle  of,  274. 
Baronets,  creation  of,  841. 
Banms,  468. 
Barr^,  colonel,  428. 
Barrier  treaties,  871,  893. 
Barry,  countess  du,  446. 
Bar-snr^Aube.  battle  of,  480. 
Barthelmy,  468. 
BasenteUo,  battle  (?}.  197  n. 
Basle,  council  of .  8ld ;  peace  of ,  467. 
Bassein,  treaty  of,  641. 
Bastldas,  de,  Toyage  of,  284. 
Bastile,  destruction  of,  449. 
Batavian  republic,  founded,  466;   tna** 

formed  to  ungdom  of  Holland,  468. 
Batavians,  revolt  of,  161. 
Bates,  trial  of,  840. 
Batoum,  Russians  attack,  628;  ceded  to 

Russia,  624. 
Batthyanyi,  count,  494,  496. 
Batu,  240. 
Baum,  colonel,  429. 
Bautsen,  battle  of,  476. 
Bararia,  Bayarians,  duchy  established,  186 ; 

Sx>wUi  of  power,  194 ;  granted  to  Otto  of 
ordheim,  then  to  Welf,  199  ;  Henry  the 
Proud  dispossessed.  219 ;  Henry  the  Lion 
reinstated,  221;  giTen  to  Otto  of  Wit- 
teUbach,  222;  duke  Mazimillan,  809 ; 
war  of  Spanish  succession,  890 ;  extinc- 
tion of  eleotoral  house,  war  of  Bayarlan 
succession,  406;  to  be  exchanged  for 
Netherlands,  m ;  allied  with  Napoleon, 
467  ;  with  Austria,  478  ;  allied  with  Aus- 
tria in  Austro-Prusdan  war,  607  ;  Joins 
Prussia  in  the  Franco-German  war,  614 ; 
▼ote  in  Bundestag,  620. 

Bazar,  battle  of.  444. 

Bayard,  cheT.,  802,  818. 

Bayonne  decree,  660. 

Basaine,  marshal,  at  Meti,  614,  616;  mr- 
renders  Mets,  618  ;  trial,  688. 

Beachy  Head,  baUle  of,  887. 

Beaconsfleld,  lord  (Disraeli,  sketch  of  life, 
648;  chan.  of  exeh.,648;  premier,  646; 
raised  to  peerage,  64o. 

Beaufort,  cardinal,  271. 

Beanne  la  Rolande,  battle  of,  618. 

Beausejour,  421.  • 

Becket,  Thomas,  archb.  of  Gantfltbmy, 
231 ;  murdered,  282. 

Bedford,  d.  of,  200. 

Bedford jministcy  of,  488. 

Bedloe,  881. 

Behelm,  Martin,  280. 

Bel,  12, 18. 

Belfort,battle  of,  619. 

Belgli,  87 ;  subjugation  of,  188. 

Belgium,  Belgians,  84 ;  annexed  to  Prance, 
468 ;  reTolution  of  1880,  488 ;  conflict 
vith  papacy,  68& 


Belgrade,  battle  of,  378,  897; 

897,898. 
Belisadns,  174, 190. 
Bellona,  84. 
Belshaoar.  16. 

Bem,  Polish  general,  496,  496. 
Benedetti,  at  Ems,  618. 
Benedict,  popes,  V.,  176;  IX..  199;  XI., 

264  ;  Xni.,  261 ;  deposed,  262. 
Benedek,  general,  606,  609. 
BencTentum,  battle  of,  106;   (Manfred), 

226. 
Bengal,  22 ;  Muhammedan  sultans  in,  868 ; 

British  in,  448. 
Bennington,  battle  of,  429. 
Bentinek,  earl  of  Portland,  886. 
Bentinck,  lord  William,  gov.  gen.  in  India, 

Berengar  II.  (of  iTrea),  196. 

Bereiina,  pasmge  of  the,  476. 

Berg,  grand  duchy  of,  468,  478. 

Bergen,  406. 

Bernxac,  peace  of,  822. 

Berkeley,  lord,  grrant  in  America,  868. 

Berkeley,  sir  William,  868. 

Berlin,  in  Hanseatic  lea^e,  249 ;  uniTer- 
sifer  founded,  471 ;  conflicts  in  the  streets, 
492 ;  peace  of.  401 ;  truce  of.  496 ;  con- 
gress of,  624 ;. conference  of,  626. 

Berlin  decree,  687, 660. 

Bermudas,  292. 

Bemadotte,  on  middle  Bhine,  460 ;  on  up- 
per Danube,  467 ;  crown  prince  of  Swe- 
den, 478  ;  acts  with  allies,  476, 477. 

Bernard,  a.  of  Clairraux.  214. 

Bernard,  gOT.  of  Mass.,  424. 

Berne,  Joins  Swiss  confederacy,  248;  ob- 
tains the  Waadtland,  827 ;  confederate 
council  in,  492. 

Bemhard,  of  Ascania,  222;  k.  of  Italy, 
186 ;  d.  of  Saze-Weimar,  812, 818. 

Bemicia,  178. 

Bemstorff,  c,  409. 

Berry,  d.  of.  murdered,  627. 

Berthler.  prince  of  Neuchfttel,  468. 

Berthola  of  Zfthringen.  recelTcs  Garinttila, 
190 ;  aids  Lothar,  218. 

Berwick,  Knglish,  268 ;  capture  of.  264, 274 ; 
treaty  of,  888 ;  pacification  of,  846. 

Berwick,  marshal.  446. 

Bessarabia,  cedea  by  Russia.  601 ;  taken 
back  in  treaty  of  San  Stettno,  628 :  in 
congress  of  Berlin,  624. 

Bessus.  the  satrap,  29,  74. 

Bestushef ,  411. 

Bethlen  Qabor,  pr.  of  TransylTania,  809, 
810. 

Beust,  T.,  611. 

Besiers,  storm  of,  227. 

Bhartpur,  battle  of,  641. 

Biami,  discoTers  America,  281. 

Bible,  translated  by  Luther,  802;  SnglisL 
translation  completed,  841. 

Bibiacte,  battle  of,  188. 

Bidar,  kingdom  of,  868 ;  conquered  by  Aiif 
rangxeb,  889. 

Bijipur,  kingdom,  868 ;  annexed  to  Mufl^ 
empire,  8w. 

Bill  of  Attainder,  last  used,  888. 

Bill  excluding  bishops  from  HooM  of 
Lords,  847. 

BiU  of  Bighto,  886. 


£idez. 


fitUs,  the  four,  piwantod  bj  pwUuiant  to 
Charles  I.^JfiO. 

BirgerJarl,  287. 

Birkebeneme,  288. 

Biron,  410, 411 ;  inreeted  with  Carhoid,  414. 

Birthen,  battle  of,  196. 

Bboop,  Benedict,  180. 

Bbmaiek,  eoant  t.,  earlj  life,  604:  ehan. 
of  the  confederation,  611 ;  negotiationa 
with  Varre,  617 ;  ohan.  of  the  empire, 
620 ;  at  eongreaa  of  Berlin,  634 ;  at  Vien- 
na,  626 ;  defeated  in  Baiohjtag,  626. 

Bithjnia,8ubjiuakted  by  Alyatteeof  Lydia, 
21:  kings  of,  78;  warwleh  Mlthridates, 
120 ;  bequeathed  to  Rome,  184, 186. 

Bla,  Ljdian  godden,  21. 

Black  Death,  in  England,  268,  269;  in 
franco,  268. 

BUck  Hole  of  Calcutta,  448. 

Black  Prince.    See  Bdwaid,  the. 

Blaekheath,  battle  of,  888. 

Bladenabuigh,  battle  of,  66L 

Bladud,87. 

Blake,  876. 

Blanche,  regent,  227. 

Blanket  meeting  at  Slaneheeter.  688. 

Bleklng,  Joined  to  Sweden,  28d ;  ceded  to 
Denmark,  '^288. 

Blenheim,  battle  of,  892,  484. 

Block,  Adrian,  296,  298. 

Bloody  Aaaiie,  888. 

Bllicher,  furrendere,  403;  occupies  Dres- 
den, 476 ;  in  the  war  of  liberation,  477- 
484;  created  Prinoe  of  Wahlstadt,  477; 
at  Waterloo,  484. 

Blumenau,  battle  of,  609. 

Boadieea,  roTolt  of,  87. 

Bobadilla,  283. 

BoGoacdo.  OioTannl,  268. 

Bocehns,  k.  of  Mauritania,  127. 

Bocholt,  battle  of,  186. 

Bockelsohn,  Johann,  304. 

Bodenstein.  801. 

Body  of  Liberties,  298. 

Boeotia,  40  ;  conquered  by  JEolians,  48  ; 
submits  to  Xerxes,  68 :  aUied  with  Sparte, 
62 ;  aristocracies  in,  (Si ;  war  with  Sparta, 
77,80. 

Bohemia,  occupied  by  Boii,  167 ;  by  Blar- 
comanni,  16<  ;  by  Slars,  168 ;  war  with 
Henry  I.,  194 ;  does  homage  to  empire, 
218  ;  dukes  created  kings,  221 :  Ottokar's 
war  with  Budolph,  244;  Luxembourg 
house,  247 ;  Charles  IV.,emp.,  248  ;  Hus- 
sites, 262;  united  with  Hungary.  278; 
Verdinand  I.  elected  king,  806 ;  in  Thirty 
Tears'  War,  808, 809 ;  in  Austro-Prussian 
war,  609 ;  Bohemian  language  in  Unirer- 
sity  of  Pirague,  626. 

Bohemond  of  Tajrentum,  214. 

Bohmisch-Brod,  battle  of,  262. 

Boii,  in  Gaul,  81,  86;  in  Bohemia,  167. 

BoiUean,  871. 

Boleslar,  k.  of  PoUnd,  197. 

Bolingbroke,  Henry.  Set  Henry  IV.  of 
England,  270. 

Bolingbroke,  tIsc,  St.  John  crsated,  486; 
impeached,  487. 

BoliTar,  488. 

Bolivia,  independent,  488. 

Bombay,  271 ;  BriUsh  in,  448. 

Bonaparte,  Jerome,  k.  of  Weatphalla,  470. 


Bonaparte,  Joseph.  468:  k.  of  Naples, 
470:  of  Spain,  470;  drlren  from  Spain, 
479. 

Bonaparte,  Louis,  k.  of  Holland,  408, 470; 
abdication,  478. 

Bonaparte,  Lueien,  461. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  first  appearance,  466 ; 
In  eommand  for  tlie  convention,  467 ; 
marriage  to  Josephine,  468 :  crossed  tha 
Alps,  468 ;  Egyptian  exp.,  4o0 ;  regent  of 
the  consulate,  461 ;  campaign  in  Italr, 
462  ;  passage  of  the  Gc.  St.  Bernard, 482: 
consul  for  life,  464  ;  hereditary  emp.  of 
the  French,  466.     See  Napoleon  I. 

Bonaparte,  Prince  Napoleon,  marriage,  631> 

Bonaparte,  Pierre,  612. 

Bonapartists,  627,  680,  584. 

Bond  of  association  ^^33. 

Bonder,  family  of,  287. 

Boniface,  apostle  of  the  Germans,  180, 184. 

Bonihce,  marquis  of  Montferrat,  210. 

Boniface  VIIl.,  pope,  264. 

Bonlfadus,  Roman  governor,  184. 

Bonner,  b.  of  London,  836. 

Boon,  Daniel,  425. 

Bordeaux,  d.  of.  627,  629. 

Borgia  family,  827. 

Bomhoered,  battle  of,  224,  286. 

Borodino,  battle  of,  475. 

Boroughbridge,  battle  of,  267. 

Bosnia,  occupied  by  Austrians,  624;  dli- 
turbances,  625. 

Bosphorus,  bridge  of  boats  oTer,  26 ;  king- 
dom of  the,  129. 

Bossuet,  871. 

Boston,  settlement  of,  293 ;  massacre,  426; 
tea-party, 426 ;  portbUl,  426, 440;  aiega 
and  surrender,  427. 

Bosworth  Field,  battle  of,  27& 

Bothwell,  888. 

Bothwell-Brigg,  battle  of,  SSL 

Bouillon,  Godfrey  of,  214. 

Bourbaki,  614, 619. 

Bourbon,  oud.  of,  822 

Bourbon,  constable  of,  defection,  802; 
death,  808. 

Bourbon,  d.  of,  446,  446. 

Bourbon  family  compact,  489. 

Bourbon,  house  of,  contest  with  Catherine 
de'  Medici,  821 ;  descent,  824 ;  in  Spain, 
414;  hi  Naples,  416,  468:  return  to 
France,  481,  626 ;  final  expulsion,  628. 

BouTines,  battle  of,  228,  W,  288. 

BoTianum,  capture  of  ,106. 

Boyne,  battle  of  the.  870, 887. 

Braddock's  defeat,  421. 

Bradfocd,  William,  286. 

Bradstreet,  421. 

Bxagania,  house  of.  in  Portugal,  882, 416. 

Brahma,  religion  of,  28. 

Brahmans,  caste  of,  28. 

Brandenburg,  conquered  by  Albert  the 
Bear,  218 :  falls  to  Ludwig  the  Bavarian, 
247 ;  an  electorate,  218 ;  falls  to  Charles 
IV. ,  249 ;  i^Tcn  to  Frederic  of  NurenkbeiK 
(HohensoUem),  262 :  this  not  a  sale,  263 
n. :  joins  peace  of  nague,  814 ;  indem> 
nUications  in  peace  of  WestpliaUa,  816: 
neat  elector,  868 ;  elector  becomes  king  of 
Prusiiik  872 ;  East  Pmasia,  secured  to^ 
877. 

Bnuidt»4€0. 
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Sidex. 


Bimndjwliie,  battle  of,  429. 

BrasidM,  66. 

Braralla,  battle  of,  207. 

Bresil, diiooTered, 284:  IndependeDt, 488. 

Breda,  compiromise.  880;  deolaratloii  of, 
878 ;  treaty  of,  86§,  864, 879. 

Bremen,  free  city,  222 ;  In  league  of  Rhine 
cities.  248;  not  ceded  to  Sweden,  816; 
remainB  free  in  1808,  464. 

Bremen,  bishopric,  ceded  to  Sweden  as  a 
dacfay,  816;  Danes  capture  and  sell  to 
Hanover,  896. 

Brennus,  British  prinoe(?)  87;  at  Bome, 
100. 

BrentfordjrfffAiT  of,  847. 

Breogan,  89. 

Breslau,  battle  of,  404 ;  peace  of,  401 ;  fall 
of,  469. 

Bretigny,  peace  of,  258,  268. 

Bretwalda,  178. 

Brienne,  de,  447. 

Bright,  John,  642 ;  xesignadon,  646. 

Brissot,  Oirondist^l,  463, 464. 

Bristol,  captured,  267 ;  by  Rupert,  847 ;  rar- 
rendered,  849. 

Brltein,  geogzaphy,  religion,  mythical  his- 
tory, w ;  probable  history  to  the  year 
411,  87;  Irish  invasion,  89;  expedition 
of  CMar,  189 ;  conquest  begun,  160 ;  de- 
seription,  168, 164  ;  Roman  Britain,  176 ; 
Teutonic  conauest,  176.    Set  England. 

Britannicus,  160. 

Brithnoth,  death  of,  206. 

British  Museum  founded,  489. 

Brittany  (Bretagne),  independent  JB2, 201 ; 
under  Henry  II.  of  Bngland,  281 ;  con- 
tested succession,  267 ;  final  union  with 
Trench  crown,  820 ;  aanezed  to  France, 
888. 

"  Broad  Bottom  Ministry,"  48S. 

Broglie  ministry,  627, 6w,  688. 

Bromsebro,  peace  of,  816, 862. 

Brook,  Lord,  grant  in  Conn.,  296. 

Brougham,  lord  chancellor,  689. 

Brown,  Jonn,  hanged,  666. 

Bruce,  claimant  for  Scottish  crown,  264. 

Bruce,  Robert,  coronation ,  HSd ;  wins  Ban- 
nockbum.  ^67 ;  death,  368. 

Bruhl,  c,  408. 

Brunanburh,  battle  of,  206. 

Brundisium.  si^ge  of,  141. 

Brunhilde,  181. 

Brunswick,  22*2,  816,  490. 

Brunswick,  d.  of,  manifesto,  462 ;  com- 
mands Prussians,  468 ;  expedition.  472. 

Brunswick-Liineburg,  duchy  of,  224. 

Brute,  37. 

Brutus,  Dedmus,  144, 146. 

Brutus,  L.  Junius,  88;  consul,  98;  puts 
his  son  to  death  in  609  (accidentally 
omitted  from  the  first  paragraph  in  page 
95). 

Brutus,  M.  Junius,  188 ;  murder  of  Casar, 
144 ;  death,  146. 

Brythonic  Celts,  87. 

Buccaneers,  41? . 

Buchanan,  James,  U.  S.  see.  of  state,  664 ; 
pres.,  666. 

Bucharest,  peace  of,  478. 

Buckingham,  d.  of :  (1)  favorite  of  Richard 
in.,  276;  (2)  d.  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
YIU.,884 ;  (8)  VlUiers,  favorite  of  ~ 


L,  811 ;  asBafviaatloa,  848 ;  (4)  fsforlta  ol 

Charles  II.,  8i0. 
Buddha,  28. 
Buddhism,  its  origfin,  28:  introdnoed  Into 

China.  81;  Into  Japan,  8S. 
Buena  vista,  surrender  of,  664. 
Bulnria,  revolt  in,  621;  principality  of. 

Bull  of  Alexander  YI.,  dividing  the  world, 
282;  ausoulta  fill,  264;  olericis  laleos, 
264,266. 

Bull,  golden,  of  the  H.  B.  B.,  248 ;  of  Hun- 
gary, 277. 

Bull  Run,  battles  of,  667. 

Bunker's  HUl,  battle  of,  427. 

Bunyan,  John,  889. 

Bunxelwits,  406. 

Burford,  battle  of,  180. 

Burghley,  bamn,  888. 

Burgoyne,  gen.,  428 ;  surrender  of,  429. 

Burgundians.  on  the  Oder,  164;  aroimd 
Worms,  170,  171:  on  the  Rhone  and 
Sa6ne,   172;   subjugated,  181. 

Burgundy  (see  Buivundians),  part  of 
Prankish  kingdom,  In  the  seeond  divis- 
ion, 181;  In  the  third,  182;  given  to 
Lothar  in  the  treaty  of  Verdun,  187; 
after  his  death,  assigned  to  the  west 
Franks,  198;  divided  into  transjumne 
under  Rudolf,  288 ;  and  cisjurane  under 
Boso,  198,  201 ;  these  two  united  into  the 
kingdom  of  Burgundy  or  Aries,  196; 
which  Rudolf  III.  bequeathed  to  Henry 
II.,  198 ;  and  which  was  united  with  the 
empire,  198 ;  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  re- 
mained with  France,  was  seised  by  John 
II.,  and  eiven  to  Philip  the  Bold,  268; 
growth  of  its  power,  strife  vrith  kings  ot 
France,  269 ;  Burgundy  and  Orleans,  269 : 
in  the  Hundred  Tears*  War,  200 ;  death  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  the  duchy  united  wiUi 
France,  262 ;  the  other  Burgnndian  lands 
fell  to  Maximilian  of  Germany,  268, 801 ; 
the  duchy  claimed  by  Charles  V.,  802; 
these  claims  renounced  by  Charles,  805; 
new  kingdom  of  Burgundy  proposed  by 
Joseph  11.,  408. 

Burke,  Bdmund,  441. 

Burkersdorf,  battle  of,  406. 

Burleigh,  baron,  sec.  of  stete,  888. 

Burlingame,  Anson,  662. 

Burma,  22,  80 :  invasion  of,  444 ;  1st  Buxi- 
mese  war,  641 ;  2d,  646 ;  annexed  to  In- 
dia, 646. 

Burnet,  b.  of  Salisbury,  886. 

Burnet,  William,  gov.  of  New  Tork,417i 
of  Mass.,  418. 

Bumside,  gen.,  667. 

Burr,  Aaron,  'rice-prefl.  of  V.  8.,  649 ;  dud 
with  Hamilton,  649 :  trial,  660. 

Burs-Nimrud,  ruins  of,  12  n.  iL 

Bute,  lord,  4W. 

Butler,  Irish  gen.,  818. 

Button's  Bay,  discovery  of,  299. 

Busiard*s  Bay,  discovery  of,  290. 

*'  Bye  "  or  "  Surprising  "  treason,  840. 

Bylot,  voyage  of,  299. 

Byng,  admiralj^484. 

Byron,  lord,  488. 

Bysantium,  captured,  61, 68 ;  fmp<»tanee  to 
Athens,  72 ;  name  changed  to  Constanti- 
nople, 160 ;  capital  of  eastern  emplx«,16L 


Jhdex. 


*'0ftl»l''mlnl8ti7,880. 

CabocbiAiu  orerthrown,  258. 

Cabot,  John  and  Sebastian,  dljeofTW  North 
America,  288,  888 ;  Sebastian,  Toyage  of, 
288;  alleged  Tojrage,  285;  Toyage  to 
South  Amerioa,  W6. 

ChbraL  dlacoTen  Biuil,  284^  868. 

Cade,  Jack,  rebellion  of,  271. 

Cadis,  expedition  of  Wimbledon,  842 ;  siege 
of,  478;  capture,  627.     £;$«  also  Qades. 

Cadmus,  18,  46. 

Cadondal,  ezecuted,  465. 

Csedmon,  180. 

CsBsar,  C.  Julius,  leader  of  the  dMoocrats, 
186;  consul,  187;  triumvir,  187;  re- 
oeires  Gallia  Clsalpina  and  Narbonen- 
iis,  188;  oonquest  of  Gaul,  yMu  to 
Britain,  189:  war  with  Pomoeius,  140; 
Pharsalus,  141;  in  Egypt,  142;  ««m', 
«u/f,  «tci,  142;  African  war,  142;  war 
with  sons  of  Pompeius,  148 ;  C.  imperar 
tor,  148;  reform  of  the  calendar,  148; 
assassination,  144. 

OsBsar,  G.  and  L.,  adopted  by  Augustus,  148. 

Cafflr  war,  548. 

Cairo  captured  by  the  French,  460. 

Cajetanus.    See  Vio. 

Calais,  captured  by  Edward  III.  of  Eng- 
land, 257 ;  only  English  possession  in 
France,  272;  lost,  821,  888. 

Calatrara,  order  of,  240,  828. 

Calcutta,  22,  380. 

Calendar,  reformed  by  Csesar,  144;  by 
Gregory  XIII.,  827;  republican  c.  In 
France,  456. 

Calhoun,  John  0.,  U.  S.  sec.  of  war,  661 ; 
Tiee-pres.,  662. 

California,  discovered  by  Cortes,  285,  287 ; 
by  Drake,  289 ;  gold  (Uscovered  in,  565 ; 
81st  State  of  the  Union,  566. 

Caligula.  160. 

Caliphate,  earlv  history,  182, 188 ;  Haronn- 
al-Rashid,  186 :  diyision  into  c.  of  Bag- 
dad, 188;  under  Abbasides,  210:  de- 
stroyed, 241;  and  the  o.  of  CordOTa, 
founded  and  broken  up,  209. 

Calixtinians,  262. 

Callxtus  II.,  Pope,  201. 

Calmar,  union  of,  287,  288,  276, 861 

Oalonne,  197*447. 

Calonnes,  449. 

Calpumius,  C. ,  118. 

CaMn,  804. 

Calvinists,  not  included  in  oonTenfcioa  of 
Psf  sau,  805 ;  nor  in  peace  of  Augsburg, 
806;  included  iu  peace  of  Westphalia, 
817. 

Cunaret,  of  Rouen,  284. 

Camaigo,  Alonzo  de,  287. 

Cambray ,  league  of,  800, 818, 826 ;  peaea  of, 
808. 

Cambyses,  k.  of  Persia,  defeats  Psamethik, 
7  ;  attempted  conquest  of  Carthage,  19 ; 
conquest  of  Egypt,  slaughter  of  ApLi(?), 
27. 

Camden,  battle  of,  480. 

Camillus,  M.  Furius,  100, 108. 

Campania,  81,  88, 104. 

Campbell,  lord  chan.,  544. 

Campegffio,  802. 

Gamperdown,*  battle  of,  686. 

Campo  Formio,  peaoe  of,  458, 469, 468, 468. 


Canaan,  7, 8, 16. 

Canada.  See  New  Fimnoe,  French  in, 299  { 
French  elaims  to,  868;  wars  with  Iro- 
quois, 864,  865 ;  with  British  colonies,  see 
King  William's  war.  Queen  Annexe  war, 
George's  war,  old  French  and  Indian 
war ;  in  the  peaoe  of  Ryswick,  862,  871, 
888 ;  in  the  peaoe  of  Utrecht,  868,  898, 
486  ;  in  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  404, 
419, 488  ;  Seren  Tears'  War,  420  ;  peaoe  of 
Paris,  422,  489 ;  ceded  to  Great  Britain 
receiTee  representatire  goT..  585 ;  divided 
into  upper  and  lower  C.,  6^  ;  dominion 
of  C,  M6. 

Canaris,  488. 

Canary  Islands,  discoreiT  of,  279. 

Candaules,  k.  of  Lydia,  21. 

Candia.     See  Crete. 

GannsB,  battle  of,  116. 

Cannibals,  288. 

Canning,  e.,  gov.  gen.  in  India,  646. 

Canning,  George,  home  sec.,  687 ;  foreign 
see.,  639. 

Canossa,  castle  of,  200. 

Canrobert,  500,  502,  514. 

Cantabri,  148. 

Canterbury,  88 ;  captured  by  Danes,  208; 
archb.  of,  see  Dunstan,  Anselm,  Becket, 
etc. 

Canton,  81,  661. 

Chnuslum  (Maroellus  defeated  at,  in  209 
B.  0.,  accidentally  omitted  on  p.  117). 

Canute.     See  Kjiut. 

Cape  Ann,  settlement  of  Puritans  at,  295  ; 
Augustine,  disoorery  of,  284 ;  Cod,  dis- 
covered by  Northmen  (?),  281 ;  by  Gos- 
nold.  290 ;  surveyed,  294 :  Florida,  285 ; 
Good  Hope,  rounded,  280 ;  seised  by 
England,  586,  see  Cafflr  war,  Zulu  war ; 
Mendocino,  discovered,  288;  Peregrine, 
800;  Vela,  288;  Verde,  discovery  of, 
276. 

Capet,  Hugo,  272. 

Capetian  dynasty,  202,  206,  267. 

Capitolinus,  M.  Ifanlius,  100. 

Oapitularit,186. 

Capo  d'lstxia,  489. 

Cappadooia,  conquered  by  Cyrus,  26 ;  ooou- 
pied  by  Tigranes,  184 ;  subject  to  Rome, 
166 ;  Romui  prov..  149. 

Capua,  battle  of,  106;  secession  of,  115; 
surrender,  116. 

Caracalla,  Rioman.  emp.,  Parthian  exp.,80} 
reign,  156. 

Caractacus,  37. 

CaxafiTa.     See  Pitul  lY. 

Carbury  Hill,  battle  of.  888. 

Carchemish.  battle  of,  6, 11, 16. 

Carew,  sir  Thomas,  886. 

Caria,  20;  subdued  by  Alyattes,  21;  l^ 
HarpaguB,  26. 

Caribs.  282. 

Oarintikia,  made  a  duchy,  196;  surrendered 
by  Bohemia,  244. 

Carinns,  158. 

Carisbrooka  castle,  860. 

Carlos,  don.  son  of  Philip  11.,  revolt  and 
arrest,  880 ;  leader  of  the  absolutists  In 
Bpafai,  490 ;  Carlista.  520.  621. 

Carlowits,  peace  of,  872,  8f4,  875,  416. 

Carlsbad,  congress  of  ministers  at,  487* 

Garlstadt.    See  Bodenstein. 
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Ctfiwtlo.  448. 

Carnot,  464,  467, 469. 

CaroUuus  288;  graDted  to  HMth,  296; 
elaimed  by  Goxe,  866. 

GuolioA,  Caiolana  regnatod  and»f  this 
name,  298 ;  gmnted  to  GUurendon,  868 
f  andamental  eoostitution  adopted,  868 
InTaded  by  French  and  Spanish,  868 , 
Indian  war,  417 ;  proprietary  sot.  oTer^ 
thrown,  417  ;  divided  into  North  and 
South  C.  (q.  T.),  417 ;  boundary  iMtUlod, 
425. 

Carolina,  fort,  288. 

Caroline,  q.  of  England,  689 

CarolingianB,  Austrasian  mayors  of  the  pal- 

•  ace.  182 ;  kings  of  the  Franks,  184 ;    in 
Italy  and  Germany,  193 ;  in  Fnmoe,  30L 

Carpi,  battle  of,  892. 

Carrhe,  battle  of,  140. 

Carteret,  Sir  George.  868b 

Carthage,  founded,  18 ;  Meltaer^s  Tlew  oon- 
eemlng,  18,  n.  1;  constitution.  19 ;  oppo- 
•ition  to  Grecian  colonisation,  19 ;  threat- 
ened by  Cambyses,  19,  27  ;  wars  with 
Sicilian  Greeks,  20;  defeat  at  Hhnera, 
20 :  treaty  of  commerce  with  Rome,  108 ; 
allied  with  Rome,  108 ;  war  with  Rome. 
See  Funic  wars ;  destroyed,  12 :  occu- 
pied by  Vandals.  172.     Sre  Phoenicia. 

Cwthage,  New,  teken  by  Scipio,  117. 

Carthagena,  285 ;  sack  of,  WO ;  sacked  br 
Drake,  839 ;  attacked  by  Vernon, 419, 488. 

Cartier,  Jacques,  royages  to  America,  287. 

Cams,  Roman  emp.,  157 

Carrer,  John,  gor.  of  Plymouth,  294. 

Casoo,  destruction  of,  361. 

Caslmir  the  Great,  k.  of  Poland,  277. 

Caslmir,  John,  873,  374. 

Cassander,  76. 

Caasiterides,  visited  by  Phoenlelaiis,  17  n. 

Casaitts,  144, 146. 

Cassius.  8p.  97. 

CaaslTelaunns,  87, 139. 

Gaatelfldardo,  battle  of,  603. 

Castes,  In  Egypt,  3 ;  in  India,  23. 

Castile,  county ,  afterwards  kingdom  of ,  209 ; 
final  union  with  Leon^jMO ;  kings  of,  276 ; 
united  with  Aragon,  828 ;  supports  Philip 
of  Anjou,  892. 

GasUllon.  battle  of,  272. 

Oastlereagh,  at  Vienna,  482;  foralgn  see., 
687 ;  suicide,  639. 

Catalaunian  fields,  battle  of  the,  178. 

Catalonia,  240:  royal  house  extinct,  276: 
luTaded  392. 

Cateau-Cambrtels,  treaty  of,  821, 827, 888. 

Catesby,  Robert,  310. 

Cathaii,  227. 

Cathay,  80. 

Catherine  de'  Medici,  821, 824. 

Catherine,  emp.  of  Russia,  I.,  reign,  410; 
II.,  in  seven  years'  war,  406 :  leign,  411 ; 
war  with  the  Turks,  412, 4U. 

CathoUo  league,  308. 

Catholic  relief  act,  689. 

Catiline,  conspiracy  of,  186. 

Catinat.  870,  m. 

Cato,  If.  Poreius,  tiu  elder^  in  Spain,  118 ; 
accuses  Scipio.  120 ;  "  Carthaginem  esse 
delendain,"  121 ;  the  fowtfer,  absent  from 
Rome,  188;  returned,  189;  at  Dyzxa- 
ohium,  141  i  suicide,  142. 


Cato  street  eonsplracy,  588. 

Cattle  pls^rue,  644. 

Catullus,  C.  Valerius,  148 

Caudine  Pass,  106. 

Caulaineourt,  477,  480. 

Causa  fidei,  refomuJiionIs,  unlonll,  2KI,  2G2. 

**  CaTalier  *'  parliament,  378,  881. 

Carendlsh,  F.,  sec-  for  Ireland,  640. 

CaTour,  c.  608,  631. 

Cawnpore,  massacre  at,  546. 

Gaxton,  WUliam,  276. 

CeawUn,  k.  of  Wessez,  178. 

CeoiL     See  Buighley. 

Ceerops,  44. 

Celibacy  introduced,  20O. 

Celtiberians,  86. 

Celts,  migrations  of,  86 ;  Goldelle  and  Bnr- 
thonie,  85;  Celts  of  Gaul.  See  Gaulc. 
Celts  of  British  isles,  96.  See  also  Brit- 
ain. Celts  in  Italy,  86,  86 ;  Join  Hanni- 
bal, 114 ;  annihilated  as  a  nation,  188. 

Censor,  creation  of  the  ofllce,  99 ;  one  cen- 
sor plebeian,  102 ;  power  limited,  182 ;  re- 
stored, 138 :  giren  to  Caesar,  148. 

Censorship  of  the  press  abolished  in  Eng- 
land, 8^ 

Census  of  American  colonies.  428 ;  of  In- 
dia, 1881, 647  ;  of  Ireland,  648 ;  of  Japan, 
446 ;  of  New  France,  365 ;  Roman  c,  92 ; 
of  U.  S.  1st,  647 :  2d,  649 ;  4th,  662:  6(h, 
•658;  6th,  664;  7th,  665:  8th.  656;  9th 
and  10th,  560;  of  Virginia,  292,  298. 

Ceorl,  177. 

Cerausius.  emp.  of  Britain,  88. 

Cerdic,  178. 

Cerealis,  162. 

Ceres,  84. 

Cerro  Gordo,  battle  of,  664. 

Ceylon,  Buddhism  in,  28 ;  seiied  by  Eng- 
lish. 686. 

Chabrias,  70,  71. 

Chaeronea,  battle  of,  78^181. 

Ch&ireddln  Barbarossa,  304. 

Chait  Sinh,  r^ji  of  Benaree.  444. 

Chalcedon,  battle  of,  184 ;  fall  of,  191. 

Chaldea,  li. 

Chaleur  Bay,  294. 

Ch&lons,  battle  of,  178;  616. 

Chambers  of  Reunion,  868. 

Chambord,  c.  of.     See  Bordeaoz,  d.  of,  698L 

Cluunpigny,  storm  of,  618. 

Champlain,  Samuel,  royage,  290 ;  diaoor* 
ers  the  lakes,  299 ;  death,  800. 

ChancellorsTillejbattle  at,  668. 

Chandra-gupta,  28. 

Chanzy,  (tefeat  of,  619. 

Chapultepec  captured,  664. 

Charge  of  the  Light  Brisade,  600. 

Charlbert  I.,  k.  of  Franks,  181, 

Charlemagne.     See  Charles  L,  emp. 

Charles  of  Anjou,  225,  22S. 

Charles,  archd.  of  Austria,  882,  468,  4601 
467,  471,  472. 

Charles  of  Bavaria,  608. 

Charies  the  Bold,  d.  of  Burgundy ,  260. 

Charles  I.,  k.  of  England,  goTemment  la 
Virginia,  288:  in  Spain,  842;  marriage, 
842 ;  reign,  84^61 ;  surrenders  to  Seot^i 
849;  escapes,  860;  execution,  861. 

Charles  II.,  defeat  and  flight.  875;  pro- 
claimed k.,878 ;  marriage,  879 ;  tiealj  of 
Dover,  880;  death,  888. 
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Oharlas  m.,  k.  of  Txinee,  208 ;  IT.,  Um 
lair,  866;  V..  th«  W1m,858;  VI.,  860; 
VII.,  269,  880;  VIU.,  882:  IX.,  821; 
"X.'-,  eanUma  of  Bourbon,  8M ;  X.,488i 
abdicate,  489, 627. 

Cburies  I.,  emp.  of  th«  H.  B.  B.,  the  Qtmt 
(Charlemagne),  184,  198 ;  II.,  the  Bald, 
186,  1877801;  III.,  the  Fat,  196,  801; 
IV.,  248;  v.,  ancestor  of  the  Bnan- 
lnh  line  of  HMMborg,  801;  reign,  9u8; 
Charlee  and  Luther.  808:  wars  with 
YFanciR  I.,  808, 808,  804 ;  with  Menij  II., 
806;  Schmalkaldio  war,  806;  abdica- 
tion, 806.  Ste  Charles  I.,  of  Spain ;  VI., 
claims  to  Spanish  succession,  S90 ;  reign, 
897 ;  prsgmatic  sanction,  888 ;  death, 
400 ;  VII.,  election,  401 ;  exile,  death, 403. 

Charles,  eanl.  of  Lorraine,  819. 

Charles,  d.  of  Lorraine,  last  CaroUngian 
heir  to  French  crown,  808. 

Charles  of  Lonmine,  Austrian  gen..  873, 404. 

Charles,  k.  of  Nararre,  the  Bad.  K8. 

Charles,  k.  of  Spain,  I.,  possessions  In  the 
Netherlands,  829 ;  reign,  880.  Sp«,  also, 
Charles,  emp.  of  H.R.  B.,  V. ;  II.,  880 ; 
III.,  414;  IVm  Abdicates,  470. 

Charles,  k.  ol  Sweden,  IX.,  858 ;  X.,  878 ; 
XI.,  878:  Xn.,  894;  wars  with  Peter 
the  Great,  894;  Varna,  886;  in  Turkey, 
death,  896 ;  XIII..  4?i. 

Charles  Albert,  e.  of  Baftria,  daimaat  for 
Austrian  inheritance,  400i 

Charles  Albert,  k.  of  Sardinia,  494. 

Charles  Edward,  joung  pretender,  488. 

Charles  Qustarus  of  Pfali-Zweibriicken, 
k.  of  Sweden,  863. 

Charles  Martel,  188, 184. 

Charles  Theodore,  406:  elector  palatine, 
claimant  for  the  Spanish  succession,  406. 

Charleston,  Carolina,  foundation  of,  868, 
869 ;  capture  by  Clinton,  480 ;  eraoua- 
tlon,  481  i  In  the  cItU  war,  687 ;  eraoua- 
tion,  669. 

Charter  Oak,  86L 

Chartists,  643. 

Chase,  Salmon  P.,  U.  8.  sec  of  thetNMi,666. 

Chastenoy .  peace  of,  888. 

Chateaubrlsind,  627. 

Chatham,  e.  of,  as  Wm.  Pitt  in  Broad  Bot> 
torn  ministry,  488 ;  sec  of  state,  489 ; 
sketch  of  life,  489 ;  prime  minister,  424. 

Chfttlllon,  congress  at,  480. 

Chattanom,  battle  of,  668. 

Chaucer,  GeoflCrey,  270. 

Chaumont,  alliance  of,  480. 

Ckedorlaomer  Jk.  of  Babylon,  18. 

Cheope.    iSesKhafn. 

Chephren.    See  Khafra. 

Cberaaoo,  treaty  of,  811, 828. 

Cherry  VaUer,  mssseorw  of,  480. 

Oherusci.  168. 

Obeeter,  battle  of,  170. 

Chery  ChuM,  battle  of,  269. 

Che-wang^te,  emp.  of  Chfaia.  baOt  the 
Ohfaieee  wall;  destroyed  books,  32. 

Chiari,  battle  of,  893. 

CUerfli,  dietof,  801. 

Ohildebert  L,  k.  of  the  Franks,  181. 

Childerio  m.,  k.  of  the  Franks,  184. 

Chili,  InTaded  by  Almagro,  887 ;  indepen* 
dent,  488. 


Chilperic  I.,  k.  of  the  Fniaks,  18L 

China,  gfonaphy,  80 ;  religion,  81 ;  chro- 
nology, 81  joiigin  of  Chinese,  81 ;  early 
dynasties,  IR;  brilliant  epoch,  88;  the 
three  kingdoms,  82 ;  Buddhism  in,  28 ; 
brilliant  period.  211 :  conquered  by  Mon- 
gols, 242 ;  in  the  16th  cent.,  278 ;  Tktar 
conquest,  864 ;  war  with  Russia,  890 ; 
French  and  Bnglish  exp.  agsinst,  601 ; 
opium  war,  643, 661 ;  treaties  with  Franca 
and  U.  8.,  561 ;  war  with  Great  Britain 
and  France,  661;  famine,  662;  treaty 
with  Russia,  662. 

Chinese  emigration  to  U.  8.  suspended, 
660. 

Chios,  battle  of,  413:  416;  xerolt,  488. 

Chippewa,  battle  of,  661. 

Chlodwig,  k.  of  the  Franks,  178. 

Chlopicld,490. 

Chlotar  I.,  k.  of  Franks,  181. 

Cholseul,  d.  de.,  446. 

Chosroes,  k.  of  Parthia,  war  with  Trajaa, 
80 ;  k.  of  Armenia,  168 ;  deposed,  189. 

Chosroes,  k.  of  Fexsia,  I.,  (Anu^hirwan), 
leign,  190. 191 ;  ILVEberwis,  191. 

Chotusits,  battle  of.  401. 

Chow  dynasty  in  China,  83;  later  Chow. 
211. 

Chowaresnilaiis.  empire  of  the,  840. 

Chremonides,  79. 

Christ,  birth  of,  11. 149. 

Christian  of  Anhalt,  809;  of  Bnmswiek, 
debated  by  TUly,  810. 

Christiaa,  k.  of  Mnmarfc,  I.,  of  Olden- 
buig,  861 ;  II.,  union  of  Galmar  broken, 
861,d53:  in.,  863;  IV.,  head  of  fewer 
Saxon  circle,  in  thtrtr  years*  war,  810 ; 
war  with  Sweden,  814.  863;  VI.,  VII., 
409;  VIII.,  annexes  Scnleswif-Holstein, 
408 ;  IX.,  accepts  the  constitution,  606, 
606. 

ChristSania  founded,  309. 

Christian!^,  first  persecutloa,  161:  under 
Dedus,  lo6 ;  under  Diocletian,  168 ;  made 
state  religion  by  Constantine,  169 ;  aban- 
doned by  Julian,  160;  reinstated  by  Jori- 
anus,  160;  adoj^ion  ef  pagan  customs, 
166;  conrersion  of  Goths,  170;  of  the 
Franks,  178 ;  of  Uuagobards,  176 ;  begin- 
ning of  the  papacy.  176 ;  couTcrsion  of 
Britons,  88 ;  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  179 ;  of 
the  Germans,  184 ;  Christians  persecuted 
In  Persia,  189;  tolerated  In  Persia,  190; 
conTcrsion  of  the  NorU^  207,  308,  809 ; 
tolerated  in  China,  311 ;  oonTcrsIon  of  Po- 
land, Prussia.  Hungary.  277 ;  preached  in 
China,  866;  mtrodaced  in  Japan,  but  re- 
jected, 866  ;  JesuiU  in  Canada.  864 ;  per- 
secution In  China,  444;  Christians  in 
Turkey,  623,  634 ;  toleration  secured  In 
China,  663. 

Christina  of  Sweden,  863. 

Christopher  U.,  k.  of  Denmark.  286. 

Chiyaaatfaemums,  war  of  the,  248. 

Churoli,  high  and  low,  488. 

Churchill.    fiSM  Ifarlborough. 

Cibola,  seren  dties  of,  287. 

Cleero,  Urthplaoe  of,  82;  sketch  of  life, 
186 ;  speeches  against  Catiline,  187 } 
banished,  188 :  recalled,  189 ;  proconsoli 
140;  murdsnd,146. 
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Cid,209. 

Cilicia,  Semifcie,  21 ;  imd«r  VMrift,  28,  27, 
184 ;  Roman  provlnoe,  186. 

Cimbri,  inTadn  Italy,  127. 128, 167. 

Cimon,  67, 61 ;  rlyalry  with  ThemUtocl«B, 
62 ;  recalled  to  Athens,  death,  68. 

Cimon,  peace  of,  68. 

Cincinnati,  society  of  the,  482. 

Ctncinnatuf,  L.  Quinctius,  98. 

Cineaa,  108. 

GInna,  ISO,  181. 

Cinq-Man,  marqnlB  of,  826. 

Cinque  Ports,  2M. 

Circles  of  the  H.  R.  K.,  800. 

Cisalpine  republic,  founded,  450  ;  included 
in  Italian  republic,  464. 

Ciudad  Rodrigo,  captured,  478. 

Civil  marriage  compulsory,  621. 

CiTil  rights  bill,  669. 

Civil  service  act,  660. 

Civil  war,  in  England  (Roses),  272:  groat 
rebellion,  847,  860 ;  In  fVcmce,  821,  822 ; 
in  Portugal,  488 ;  In  Rome,  180, 140 ;  in 
9pain,  4»0,  620  ;  InSwitzerland,  492 ;  in 
United  States,  Sliays's  rebellion.  488; 
whiskey,  648 ;  great  rebellion,  66i. 

Civilis,  CI.,  168. 

Clarence,  d.  of,  274. 

Clarendon,  e.  of,  first  interview  with  the 
king,  846 ;  receives  grant  of  South  Caro* 
Una,  868  ;  chancellor,  878 ;  fall,  879. 

Clark,  John,  settles  Rhode  Island,  297. 

Claudia,  148, 819. 

Claudius,  Roman  emp.,  conquest  of  Brit- 
ain, 87 ;  reign,  157. 

Claudius  Pulcher,  111. 

Claverhouse,  defeat,  881 ;  victory  and 
death,  886. 

Cl«y.  Henry,  U.  8.  aee.  of  state,  662. 

Clay^s  compromises,  656. 

Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  666. 

Clemens  Mazimus,  161. 

Clement  II.,  pope,  199 ;  111^200 ;  T.,  264 ; 
goes  to  Avignon,  268 ;  Xly^l6. 

Gleomenes,  k.  of  Sparta,  66 ;  m.,  79. 

Cleon,  66,  66. 


Cleopatra  placed  over  Bcypt  by 

142 ;  meets  Antonins,  14o;  US\b  to  charm 

Octavian,  death,  147. 
Clermont,  council  of,  214. 
Cleve-JfiUoh,  contested  succession  begun, 

808 ;  ended,  872.  [QeneaL  table,  807.] 
Clientes,  90. 

Cliif  temples  in  India,  28. 
Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  4^,  480. 
ClistheneH,  reforms  of,  64. 
Clituii,  murder  of,  76 
CUve,  lord.  442;   sketch  of  life,  448;  in 

India,  448,  444. 
Clodius,  P.,  136 ;  tribune  exiles  Cleeroi 

128 ;  ultra  democrat,  189 ;  death,  14a 
Cloten,  87. 

Clovis.     See  Chlodwig. 
Cnut.     See  Knut. 
Coalition  ministry,  441. 
Cobbet,  William,  688. 
Cobden,  Richard,  642. 
Cochin  China,  80 ;  annexed  to  China,  278 ; 

invasion  of,  444. 
Code  Xapoleon,  462. 
Codrui,  k.  of  Athens,  48. 
Coercion  act,  646. 


Coke,  Sir  Edwud,  841,  MS. 

Colbert,  866. 

Colchester,  taken  by  Faixlax,  861. 

Coleman,  execution,  881. 

Coligny,  adm.  de,  attempta  to  found  a 
Huguenot  oolony  in  America,  288 ;  mnv- 
dored,  821. 

Collatinus,  89,  98. 

College,  execution  of,  888. 

Colleges  of  sacred  lore,  86 ;  founded,  170. 

Colmar,  186. 

Cologne,  diet  of,  800 ;  archbishop  of,  eleo- 
toTi  248* 

OoiomUa,488. 

Colonies,  Qreek,  48, 49 ;  Roman  and  Latin, 
109;  in  America:  Spaniith,  282,  etc.; 
Bngllsh,  291;  Dutch,  Swedish,  298; 
French,  289,  868. 

Colosseum,  82, 162. 

Columbey-Nouilly,  battle  of,  616. 

Columbus,  Bartholomew  fW&{  C^riatopher, 
voyages  to  America,  282,  288, 284 ;  state 
of  Japan  at  the  time  of  his  voyage,  278  ; 
Die^,  284. 

Comltia,  eenturiata,  origin,  92 ;  growth  of 
power,  94L  102  ;  chooses  censon,  99 ;  de- 
cline, 107;  .democratic  reform  of,  112; 
reformed  by  Sulla,  180 ;  further  conser^ 
vative  changes,  182 ;  powen  transferred 
to  the  ionate,  149 :  evriataj  original  oon- 
itltntion.  91,  92 ;  chan|^  in  uie  consti> 
tution,  94  and  n. ;  constitution  in  the  4th 
cent.  B.  0.,  102 :  tributa^  established,  96: 
siunmons  Coriolanus,  97;  made  equal 
with  centttriata,  98 ;  constitution  in  4th 
cent.  B.  0.,  102  ;  resolves  made  univer- 
saUy  binding,  107. 

ComBMroialpanic  in  Sncland,  688 ;  in  TI. 
8.,  666, 660. 

Committee  of  public  safety,  in  Bnyland, 
847;  in  France,  468, 466. 

Gommodus,  Roman  emp.,  164. 

Common  law.  266. 

Commune  of  Farls  461,  454,  455;  apiia- 
lng,682. 

Comnenes,  dynasty,  240 :  house.  240. 

Compton,  b.  of  London,  888,  884. 

Compurgation,  abolition  of,  238. 

Conoilinm  Gennanicum,  184. 

Condni  (Uai^hal  d'Ancre),  825. 

Conoord,  battle  of,  426. 

Concordat  in  France,  819,  468. 

Gond«,  816, 866, 868, 460. 

CondUlao,  448. 

Confederate  States  of  America,  666 ;  reeog>- 
uiaed  by  Qxeat  Britain,  665. 

Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  estabUshmeat, 
468;  dissolution,  479. 

Confession  of  faith,  888. 

Conflrmatio  cliartarum,  266. 

Conflans,  treaty  of,  260. 

Confucius,  81,  32. 

CongreBS,  Continental,  426,427 ;  of  United 
States,  647. 

Connecticut,  oolony  of,  286 ;  charter,  858; 
united  with  New  Haven,  868 :  govern- 
ment, 861,  862;  slavery  partially  abol- 
ished, 482. 

Conrad,  emp.  of  the  H.  R.  B.,  I.  (of  Frai^ 
oonia),194:  n.  (the Saltan).  196:  IIL, 
crusade,  215 :  reign,  219 ;  IV.,  225^ 

(Mniad  the  Red,  of  Lotharlngia,  196. 
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GoDxadhi,  285,  SS9B. 

Gonfleil  du  Roi,  446. 

Gonristorium  prinoipis,  160. 

Constuioe,  council  of,  26L ;  peace  of,  222. 

Gonstanoe,  of  BioUy,  maxried  Heniy  VI., 
222. 

Oonstana,  Roman  omp.,  100. 

OonAtant,  B.,  527. 

Ckmstantine,  Roman  amp.,  I.  (the  Ozeat), 
169:  II.,ieO. 

Constantinople,  f^I  of,  260,  278 ;  palace, 
revolution  in,  621;  conference  of,  622. 
Ste  Byzantium. 

Constantiua,  Roman  emp.,  168,  160;  Per- 
sian war,  188. 

Oonstantius  Clilorua,  168. 

Constituent  assembly  In  Fiance,  447, 448. 

Oonstitutio  Antoniana,  165. 

Constitution  of  Austria,  of  1848,  495 ;  Feb- 
ruary c,  604 ;  c.  of  1866, 611. 

Constitution,  French,  Jtrst^  accepted  by 
Louis  XIV.,  460;  seemid  (Republican), 
ncTor  executed,  454:  third  (of  1796), 
457:  fourth,  461;  fiAh,  464;  of  the 
First  Empire,  465;  c  of  Louis  XVIU., 
566 ;  c  of  Louis  PhiUppe,  529 ;  c.  of  1848, 
581 ;  c.  of  Louis  Napoleon,  631 ;  third  re- 
pnbUc,  532 ;  c.  of  1875,  688. 

Constitution  of  Oermany.  See  Bull,  Gold- 
en, and  diet  of  Regensburg.  End  of  the 
H.  R.  E.,  464;  German  confederation, 
488 ;  attempt  to  fxame  a  new  c,  498 ; 
new  e.  completed,  497 ;  return  to  the 
confederation.  498;  confederation  dis- 
solTed,  459 ;  North  German  confederal 
tion,  511 ;  c.  of  the  German  empire,  520. 

Constitution  of  Hungary.  See  Bull,  gold- 
en. Under  Joeeph  II..  406 :  in  1848, 494 ; 
abrogated,  495;  in  1861,  604;  restored, 
511. 

Constitution  of  Naples.  488. 

Constitution  of  Poland,  old,  874 ;  e.  of  1791, 
41Bi  abrogated,  480. 

Constitution  of  Prussia,  497. 

Constitution  of  1812  in  Spain  formed,  478 ; 
abrogated,  488 ;  restored,  487 ;  abrogated, 
488. 

Ooustitution  of  United  States  signed,  488. 
See  Amendments. 

Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  282. 

Consulate,  French,  448, 461 ;  Roman,  es- 
tablished, 98 :  first  nlebeian  consul,  101  ; 
age  of  eligibility,  laO ;  treatment  under 
tbe  empire,  147. 

Conrentide  act,  879. 

ConTontion  parliament,  878,  885. 

Convocation,  840,  487. 

ConTulslonnaires,  446. 

Cook,  James,  yoyages  of,  4^ 

Coote,  Sir  Eyre,  444. 

Copenhagen,  capture  of,  249;  1st  bom- 
bardment, 470;  battle  of^^;  2d  bom- 
bardment, 587  ;  peaoe  of,  878. 

Coreyra,  64,  66. 

Corday,  Charlotte,  454. 

Cordeliers,  451. 

Cordova,  Caliphate  of,  188,  209. 

Cordora,  Gon^vo  de  818. 

Uorea,  conquered  by  Chinese,  82 ;  by  Jap- 
anese, 88 ;  treaty  with  Japan,  664. 

CoKflnlum,  capital  of  Italia,  129. 

Coriiuh,  origin,  48 ;  national  assembly  at, 

87 


78 ;  Joins  Achaean  leagne,  79  ,*  dastrqyvd, 

80,  m. 
Corinthian  war,  70. 
Coriolanus,  97. 
Com  laws  repealed,  542. 
Comaro,  Catherine,  262. 
Comeillej  871. 
Gomwallis,  lord,  in  the  Southern  States, 

480 ;  surrender  of,  431,  441 ;   in  India, 

541. 
Coroebns,  51. 

Coronado.  Francisco  Vasques,  287. 
Coronea,  oatUe  ofj68,  70. 
Corporation  act,  879,  539. 
Corpus  CathoUeorum,  871. 
Corpus  Bvangelieorum.  871. 
Corpus  juris  eiyilis,  210. 
Correggio,  828. 
Corsica,  Phocieans  driven  from,  19,  26,  84 ; 

assigned  to  Sextus  Pbmpeius  146 ;  Un^ 

dom  of,  415. 
Cortenuova,  battle  of,  224. 
Cortereal,  Caspar  and  Miguel  da,  284. 
Cortes  at  Cadis,  478. 
Cortes,  Ilemando,  oonquen  Mexico,  285; 

discovers  Lower  California,  287. 
Corvinus,  Matthias,  k.  of  Hungaiy,  268L 
Coea,  Juan  de  la.  284. 
Council  of  ten,  262. 
Council  of  the  church,  first  cecumenlcal, 

169;  last,  159, 512. 
Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore,  88. 
Coureelles,  gov.  of  New  France,  864. 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Exchequer,  King's 

Bench,  266. 
Courtrai,  battle  of,  264. 
Oouthon,  454,456. 
Covenant     see  Solemn  League. 
Covenanters,  defeat  of,  879. 
Covilham,  858. 
CoMrpcns,  battle  of,  48L 
Coxe,  865. 

Cracow,  414 ;  free  state  of,  488. 
Cxadock,  Matthew,  gov.  of  Mass.  Bay,  296. 
Cranmer,  archb.  of  uuiterbury,885 ;  burnt 

888. 
Ciassus,   expedition   aninst  Parthia,  80, 

188 ;  democrat,  186,  u7 ;  consul,  140. 
Craterus,  74 ;  regent  of  West,  76 ;  in  the 

TAmian  war,  79. 
Craven,  gov.  of  Carolina,  417. 
Crawford,  W.  H.,  U.  8.  see.  of  the  treas., 

661. 
Crtey,  battle  of,  248, 257. 
Crefeid,  baUle  of,  405. 
Cremona.  85 ;  founded,  112 ;  battle  of,  151 ; 

diet,  224. 
Crescentius,  197. 
Crespy,  peace  of,  805. 

Crete,  FnoBniclan  settlements  In,  17 ;  un- 
der Minos,  18,  41 ;  assigned  to  Brutus, 

144:  belongs  to  Venice,  826;  yielded  to 

Turks,  416. 
Crimean  war,  499,  500, 548;  end  of,  581. 
Critias  slain,  60. 
Croatia,  511. 
Croesus,  k.  of  Lydia.  conquers   Grecian 

cities,  intercourse  with  Greece,  war  with 

Persia,  21,  22;  defeated,  22, 26;  story  of 

his  miraculous  reeeoe.  26. 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  sketen  of  life,  875;  first 

speech,  848;  "  Ironsides,"  847;  Mazttcn 
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Moor,  848 :  UenteiMnt-ctiMfftl,  848 ;  lord 
protector,  '876 ;  tuma  out  the  romp.  876 ; 
rejects  title  of  klQff.  877:  death,  877. 

Gromwell,  Richard,  876,  877. 

Cromwell.  ThomM.  885. 

Grown  Point,  421,  4^. 

Grosat,  fienr  Antoine,  866. 

Gnuades,  eanse,  218;  I.,  214;  11.,  m., 
216;  IV^  v.,  216;  VI.,  VIL,  217;  »■ 
Hulta,  217. 

Gtedphon,  168, 192. 

Gnba  diweTered,  278,  282 ;  drenmnaTfiat- 
ed,  284 ;  oonquered^284;  attack  on,  419. 

Culloden,  battle  of,  488. 

Gulpepper,  lord,  gnnt  in  America,  857. 

Gumberland,  d.  of,  beoana  k.  of  Hanofw, 
642. 

Cumberland  Straits,  dlaeoTtry  of,  288. 

Cnnaxa,  battle  of,  29. 

ChinetBtor.     See  Vabins. 

Oup-bearer,  196. 

CnrisB,  91. 

Gario  subjugated  BicUr.  141. 

Gurlus  DentatuB,  M'..  i06. 

Curland,  inoorpotated  with  Bonia,  414. 

GurUnd,  d  of,  restored,  878. 

Gustine,  gen.  453,  464. 

Gostoasa,  battle  of,  484,  610. 

Gyazares,  orerthrows  NineTeh,16, 16;  war 
with  Alyattes,  21,  26. 

Gybele,  Indian  goddess,  21.  ' 

Cylon,  insurrection  of,  6L 

^mbeline,  87. 

Gynosoephaln,  battle  of,  71,  80, 119. 

Gynric,  178. 

Cyprus,  tributary  to  Assyria,  14 ;  Pfacmi- 
cian  colonies  in,  17,  41 ;  given  to  Qny  of 
Lusignan,  by  Richard  of  Bngland,  215; 
glTcn  by  Catherine  Gcmaro  to  Venloe, 
262  ;  surrendered  to  the  Turks,  ffl6; 
giren  to  England,  524 ;  British  take  pos- 
session, 645. 

Cyrene  in  Africa,  hostilities  with  Bgypt, 
6]  founded,  10:  submits  to  Oambyses. 
27 ;  conquered  by  Darius,  28 ;  assigned 
to  Casslus,  144. 

Qyrus,  emp.  of  Persia,  deposes  Astyages, 
62 ;  defeats  CroBSUs,  21,  2d  ;  takes  Baby- 
lon, 16.  26 ;  death,  27 :  lAs  yoiMf  <r,  29. 

Cyxlcos,  baUle  of,  68, 184. 

Ciartoryski,  490. 

CMslau,  baUle  of,  401. 

Cseohs,  498. 

Dablon,  864. 

Dada,  war  with  Rome,  162,  158 ;  made  a 
Roman  prorinoe,  153 ;  given  up  by  An- 
relian,  167. 

BiBdalus,  18. 

Dale,  Sir  Ttiomas,  292. 

Dalecarllans,  rsTolt  of  the,  862. 

Oalhouple,  e.  of,  gor.  gen.  in  India,  546. 

Dalmatiai625,  526. 

Dalsiel,  8f9. 

Damascus,  defection  from  Solomon,  9 ; 
captured  by  Ramannarui,  14|  186 ;  sul- 
tanate of,  210. 

Damlens,  446. 

Damietta,  captured,  217. 

Dan  no  ura,  battle  of,  242. 

Dsn  the  Famous,  k.  of  Norwaj,  307. 

Sanaos,  44. 


Danby,  Unpeaehment,  881, 888, 384 ; 
of  prlTy  ooundl,  886. 

Dandolo,  Hennr,  doge  of  Yeniee,  216, 262. 

Danegeld,  instituted,  206 ;  abolished,  281. 

Daneuigh,  904 ;  reoooqnersd  and  lost,  206. 

Danes.   See  Denmark,  Northmen.  In  Eng 
land;  thx«e  epochs  of  their  raTigas,  208: 
treaty  of  Wedmore,  204;   massacre  ot 
Dansa,  606 :  poUtkal  eonqnest  of  Ibtm- 
laod,i06. 

Dsncerfield,  882|888. 

Danish  Tespeie,  206. 

Danneboif ,  28ow 

Deonerirke,  907. 

Dante  Alighieri,  268. 

Danton,  member  of  Goidelien,  461,  46^ 
468 ;  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
454;  execution,  455. 

Dansig,  annexed  to  Polaad,  418 ;  captnied 
by  Napoleon,  469. 

Dacas,  battle  of,  190. 

Dare,  Jeanne,  career,  260. 

Dardanos,  peace  of,  ISL 

Dare,  Virginia,  289. 

Darien,  disooTcred  by  Colnmbns,  984 ;  at- 
tacked by  Drake,  289 ;  Scotch  settlement 
at,  862. 

Darius,  name  of  serend  k.*s  of  Persia,  I. 
succeeds  Baxdija,  rsoaptures  Babylon, 
27 ;  war  with  Scythians,  reforms,  war 
with  I<mlan  Ore^s,  with  Bnropean 
Oieeks,  death,  28;  n.  Notkm,  29 ;  III., 
Cbdonuautus,  deftated  by  Alexander, 
death,  29,  74. 

Damley,  murdered,  888. 

Datis,  67. 

Daun.  marshal,  404, 406. 

Dauphin,  title  of  the  heir  to  the  freneh 
erown,  268. 

Dauphln4  of  Vienne.  transferred  to  tlie 
crown  of  France,  268. 

Darid,  k.  of  the  Jews,  8, 9. 

Darid  II.,  k.  of  Scotland,  oaptwe  of,  968. 

Darila,286. 

Daris,  Jefferson,  U.  S.  see.  of  war,  666 ; 
pres.  of  the  Confederate  States,  556. 

DaTis,  John,  Arctic  royages.  289, 290. 

Davout,  on  the  Rhine,  467;  defeated  at 
IBylau,  409 ;  in  Hamburg^  476, 479. 

Day  of  the  sections,  467. 

Deeaaes,  mInLitrT  of,  627. 

Decean,  in  India,  geographical  position, 
22 ;  arrival  of  Hindus,  28 ;  state  of.  In 
1488,868;  independence  of,  442;  passes 
under  the  control  of  the  British,  6u. 

Decebalus,  152, 168. 

Decelean  wwr.  67. 

Decemvirs,  98. 

Decius,  Roman  emp.,  166. 

Dedus  Mus  P.,  108. 

Declaxallon  of  Independence  In  BeUlnm, 
489 ;  in  the  United  States^^. 

Declaiation  of  indulgence,  880. 

Declaration  of  rights,  886. 

Declaration  of  rights  and  liberties,  434. 

.Deerfleld,  Indian  attack,  868. 

Defoe,  Danlei,  889, 486. 

Deiotarus,  k.  of  Qalatia,  78,  186 ;  tubaiti 
toCsMar,142. 

Delra,178. 

Deiooss,  Median  ehief,  26. 

Dekwaia,  locd,  gor.  of  8.  Vixgliila,  28flL 
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lMIhi,in  IndU.a;  vDltuis  of,  M,  88S; 
eaptaved  bj  Lik«,  Ml ;  wrolt,  6M. 

Dttlofl.  41, 62. 

Delphi,  adTlM  to  CrcMnai,  81 ;  atteeked  by 
OftolB,  86;  oracle,  61,*  plandarad  by 
KriM,  64 ;  by  Phoeians,  7l 

DnmadM,  peeoe  of,  78. 

I>eii»ratii»,  66, 68. 

J)6mei,62. 

Demetriiu,  the  falM,  868. 

Demetrius  PoUoToetei.  77 ;  In  Ath«Q0,  79. 

Demooratlo  pioiy  In  U.  8.,  648. 

Demoethenei,  the  general,  06, 87. 

Demoatheneii  the  orator,  opposition  to 
Philip,  72 ;  forms  alliaooe  with  Thebes, 
78 ;  poisons  himself,  79. 

Denain,batUeof,892. 

Denmark,  people  of,  164;  early  history, 
807;  war  with  Charles  the  Great,  186; 
with  Otto  I.,  196 ;  with  Otto  II.,  197 ;  in- 
Tuion  of  Biurland,  808, 804 ;  eonqueet  of 
Inland,  m,  806 ;  under  Waldemar  the 
conqneror, S86:  capitulation, 286 ;  Union 
of  Calmar,  287,  276;  shara  in  thirty 
yean*  war,  810 ;  war  with  Sweden,  814 ; 
feuds  of  the  counts  in,  862:  lex  xegia, 
874 ;  treaty  with  Sweden,  807 ;  alliance 
with  Ihrance,  470;  reeeiTes  Lauenbexv, 
488 ;  Schleswig-Holstein,  496 ;  Inoorpora- 
tton  of  the  ducliies,  606;  war  with  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia,  606. 

Dennewita,  battle  of,  477. 

Denys,  Jean,  284. 

Deorham,  batUe  of,  178. 

Derby,  e»  of,  impeachment,  2T0l 

Derby,  e.,  1st  ministiy  of ,  648 ;  8d,  644 ;  8d, 

Dermod,  k.  of  Leinster,  288. 

Derwentwater,  execution  of,  487. 

Desaix,460. 

Dosiderius,  k.  of  Langobards,  184. 

DesmouUns,  Camille,  at  the  storm  of  the 

Bastile,  449 :  member  of  CordeUen,  461 ; 

executed,  466. 
Despensers,  267. 
Dessau,  bridge  of,  battle,  810. 
Dessoles-Deoaiee,  ministry  of,  687. 
Detmold.  batUe  of,  186. 
Detroit,  bedeged  by  Pontiae,428. 
Dettingen,  battie  of,  402. 
Dentseh-Brod,  battie  of,  268. 
Deuxponts.    sm  Zweibrtieken. 
DcTofution,  war  of,  866. 
]Madoehi«  wan  of,  76. 
DisBUs,  182. 
Diana  of  Poitlen,  820. 
Dias,  BartholonuBus,  280. 
DIetatorataip,  established.  98 ;  natun,  94 ; 

opened  to  plebeiens,  101 ;  diirappearance, 

128 ;  Sulla  assumes  the  offloe,  182. 
Diderot,  448. 

Didlus,  Jnlianus,  Bomaa  emp.,  164. 
Dido,  17, 18. 
Diebiteh,  400. 
Dieskan,42L 
Digges.  sir  Dudley.  848. 
Dilon,  battle  of,  174, 86a 
Dillon,  646. 

Dinwiddle,  Robert,  gor.  of  Vixglnia,  480. 
DIooletianus,  Roman  emp  ,  168. 
DIonysius,  tyrant  of  Syraense,  20. 
filiietocy,  in  Vzance,  448 ;  goTanunant  of, 


467 ;  18fh  Fmotldor,  change  within  Hi* 
directory,  469 ;  8d  Pralrlal,  reorgaaiaed, 
18th  Brumain,  orerthrown,  461. 

Dlsneli.    Sra  Beaoonsfleld. 

Dissenters,  879. 

Dobrudslia,  invaded  by  French ,  600 :  oeeii' 
pied  by  Russians,  682 :  ceded  to  Russia 
and  exchanged  for  Bessarabia,  628,  684. 

Dodeoarehy  in  Igypt,  6. 

Dodona,  48. 

DSfflngen,  battle  of.  260. 

Doge  of  Venice,  262. 

Dolabella,  consul,  144. 

Dolgoruky,  family  of,  410. 

Domitianus,  Roman  emp.,  c<»iqnest  of  Brit- 
ain, 87;  raign.162. 

Donauw6rth,808. 

Doomsday  book,229. 

Dorea,  Andrea,  doge  of  Oenoa,  808, 826. 

Dorians  In  Asia  Minor,  subj  ugated  by  Cn»> 
fus,  Sn  ;  Dorus,  mythiod  ancestor,  48; 
migration  of.  4B;  Doric  communities 
48,49;  colonies.  49.    ^ 

Dorr  rabelUon,  664. 

DoiylsBum,  battle  of,  214. 

Dost  Muhammad,  646. 

Douglas,  e.  of,  870. 

DoTer,  secnt  treaty  of,  880. 

Draco,  61. 

Draconnades,  809. 

Dn£e,  Francds,  Toyige  around  the  world, 
289;  New  Albion,  889:  expedition  to 
West  Indies,  rescues  Virginia  colony,  890^ 


Dred  Scott  case,  666. 

Drapanum,  seapfiffht  at,  HI. 

Dresden,  peace  of,  402 ;  battle  of,  477 ;  ii|^ 

rising  in,  407 ;  conference  at,  tf  8. 
Drogheda,  statute  ofj^888. 
Drogheda.  storm  of,  876. 
Drogo,  199. 
Drmds,  84. 

Drumelog,  battle  of,  881. 
Drusus,  M.  LlTius,  126. 126, 188. 
tousus  (the  younger),  son  of  Tiberini^ 

campaigns  in  Germany,  167;  poisoned, 

149. 
Dcyden,  John,  889. 
Dubienka,  battle  of,  418. 
Dublin,  conouest  of,  808, 800. 
Dubois,  carol, 446. 
Duces,  dynasty,  240. 
Duclero,  ministry,  686. 
Dueiot,  617,  618. 
Dudley,  Joseph,  pres.  <tf  New  Kngland^ 

861 ;  goT.  of  MaiM.,  868. 
Dufikura,  ministry  la  Vrance,  684. 
DuUins,  0. 110. 

Duleigno,  ceded  to  Montenegro,  626. 
DumourlM,  468, 468. 
Dunbar,  battle  of,  266, 876. 
Dundee.    &«  Clarerfaousc,  886. 
Dunes,  battle  of  thej877. 
Dunkirk,  siege  of,  877;  sold  to  Fiaaea, 

879. 
Dnnse,  paciflcatlon  of,  846. 
Dunstaa,  arohb.  of  Canterbury,  806. 
Dupleix,  goT.  of  Pondieherri,  448. 
DUppel,  storming  of ,  606. 
DurasM),  house  of,  in  Naples,  868. 
Dur-Sarrokln,  13, 16. 
Datehin  ABWxtoa|898i  inIiMlia,861 
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Dntoh  war,  876b 
Dutch  West  Imdi*  Oompuiy, 
Duttlinm,  bftttle  of,  814. 
DnumTlrl  Moronun,  86. 
DyauAh-pitar,  22. 
Djirhachtnin,  battla  of,  14L 

■adberht.  180. 

Eadgar,  ^06. 

Badgar,  JBtheling,  206. 

Eadgar,  k.  of  Scotland.  280. 

Badmnnd  Ironside,  206. 

Badred,  206. 

Sadward  (the  elder),  k.  of  Bnglaad,  204 ; 
the  conf eaaor,  200. 

Eadwig,  206. 

Sadwin,  earl  of  Merda,  206 ;  revolt  of  Bdc- 
lieh  under,  220 ;  k.  of  Northumbria,  179. 

Eastern  empire,  aeparated  from  weetem, 
161 ;  under  Justinian  I.,  210,  216 ;  under 
Macedonian  house,  210 ;  under  the  houses 
of  Dueas,  Oomuenes,  and  Angelus,  240 ; 
conquest  of  Constantinople,  278  ;  plan 
to  restore,  41&  * 

East  Qotha,  in  Southern  Russia,  170 ;  king- 
dom of,  in  Italy,  174 ;  destroyed  by  Par- 
ses, 176. 

East  India  bUl,  442. 

Bast  India  Company  of  London,  origin, 
864 :  charter  renewed,  640 ;  goremment 
of  India  ceases,  644 ;  ezolusire  tiade 
with  China  ceases,  661. 

Bast  Indies,  ocean  route  to,  diseorered, 
279.    Sb«,  also,  India. 

Bastphalia,  186. 

East  Boumelia,  prorinoe  of,  684. 

Bberhard,  d.  of  Fimnoonia,  196 ;  d.  of 
Wttrtembeig,  wars  with  Rudolf  1, 244 ; 
der  Oreiner,  wan  with  dties,  248. 

Bberwis.    Set  Chosroes  II. 

Ecbaiana,  24.  26,  26,  28. 

Boclesiasttcal  commission,  new  court  of, 
888. 

EoclesiastloaKitles  bill,  648. 

Begberht,  k.  of  Weasex,  lord  of  England 
south  of  the  forth,  180, 181, 208. 

Bok,  801. 

Bckmuhl.  battle  of.  471. 

Eclipse  of  the  sun,  21. 

Kcnomns,  battle  of,  110. 

Ecuador,  republic  of,  4£HB. 

Edda,  elder  and  younger,  166. 

Bdesn,  captured,  216. 

BOgehiU,  Wttle  of,  847. 

Edict  of  Nantes,  promulgation,  824 :  reTO- 
cation  of,  869 ;  of  fistitution,  810 ;  of 
tolerance  of  Joseph  11..  407. 

Edinbuivh,  treatv  of.  m  ;  Uturgy  in,  844 ; 
general  assembly,  846. 

Edmund,  St.,  k.  of  England,  208. 

Edward  I.,  k.  of  England,  agreement  with 
PhiUp  IV.,  of  Fiance,  254;  reign,  268, 
264 ;  reforms,  266;  II.,  raign,267 ;  III., 
reign,  268  iwar  with  France,  257 ;  laws  in 
Ireland,  260 ;  I V. ,  reign,  272, 274 ;  invades 
France,  260;  V.,Tttign,  276;  TI.,  xeign, 
836. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince,  rfctory  of  Poltien, 
268;  aids  Peter  the  Omel,  276;  death, 
269. 

Bgmont,  at  OrareUnea,  321 ;  aketeh  of  life, 

,    execution,  880. 


Bgranont,  see.  of  state,  488. 

Efypt,  geography,  religioa,  2;  eiTtltaft- 
tion,  chronology,  8;  old  empire,  new 
emplre,4;  stories  of  Sesostiis,  6 ;  notcon> 
quered  by  Assyrians  961  a.  c,  6  n.  2 ;  con- 
ouered.by  Ethiopians,  6 ;  by  Assyrians, 
6, 14 ;  revolt  of  Fsamethik,  6 ;  becomca 
a  province  of  Persia,  7;  conquered  by 
Cambyses,  27  ;  under  the  Ptolemies,  77^; 
conquered  by  CsBsar,  148 ;  Roman  prov- 
ince, 147  ;  reconquered  by  AureUan,  167 ; 
by  Muhammedans,  182;  sixth  ernsada, 
217 :  revolt  of  Mehemed  All,  491 ;  revolt 
of  Azabi  Pasha,  646. 

Elder-Danes,  606. 

El,  18. 

£1  Dorado,  288. 

Blagabalus,  Roman  emp.,  166. 

Elam,  empire  of,  18. 

Elba,  conferred  upon  Napoleon,  4S1. 

Eldon,  lord  Chan.,  686. 

Eleanor  of  Pol  ton,  married  Louis  VU.,  and 
afterward  Henry  of  Anjou,  226. 

Eleanor,  wife  of  Edward  I.  of  England, 
death  of,  264. 

Electoral  reform  bill  in  Italy,  626. 

BleetoiB  of  the  H.  E.  E.,  248. 

Electro-magnetism  discovered,  487. 

Elgin,  lord,  viceroy  of  India,  646;  bojoj 
to  China,  661. 

Elijah,  9. 

Eliot,  John,  missionary,  867. 

Eliot,  sir  John,  841,  848. 

£lkha,9. 

Elissa,  founds  Carthage.  18. 

Elisabeth  of  Bohemia.  841. 

Elinbeth  of  Valois,  834.  880. 

Elisabeth,  q.  of  England,  z«ign,  888, 889. 

Elisabeth,  tauina  of  Russia,  ally  of  An^ 
tria,  408;  death  relieves  Frederic,  406; 
reign,  411. 

Elisabeth  Islands,  290. 

Eilenborough,  e.  of,  gov.  gen.  in  India,  646. 

EUichpur,  Kingdom  founded,  868;  eon- 
querad  by  Auranaeb.  889. 

Bister,  battle  of  the,  478. 

Ely,  capture  of,  229. 

Emadeddin  Zenkl,  216. 

Emancipation  of  the  serfs  in  Russia,  uOO. 

Emancipation  proclamation,  668. 

EmlHtrKO  policy  of  U.  8.,  660. 

Emir-al-Mumenin,  182 ;  al  Omra,  210. 

Emmanuel  Philibert,  d.  of  Savoy,  826. 

Emmanuel  the  Qreat,  k.  of  Portugal,  882. 

Emmet's  insurrection  in  Ireland,  S38b 

Bmund  Gammle,  k.  of  Sweden,  208. 

Enactment  of  the  delegatea.  464. 

Encumbered  estates  act,  648. 

Endicott,  John,  296,  SM. 

Enghien,  d.  of.    See  Cond^. 

Enghien,  d.  of  executed,  466 

England.  See  Briton.  Teutonic  conquest, 
176;  West  Saxon  kings,  208;  Danish  su- 
premacy, 2i>6;  Norman  conquest,  306; 
Norman  kin|8,229 ;  house  of  Plaatagenet. 
large  poa^essions  in  France,  281 ;  conquest 
of  Ireland,  282 ;  magna  charta,  288 ;  jpar- 
liament,  234;  hundred  years'  war,  l67; 
loses  FrencAi  possessions,  200 ;  annexation 
of  Wales,  264 ;  reforms  under  Edward  I., 
266 ;  first  perfect  parUament,  267  ;  Scot- 
land lost,  268  i  blaok  death,  268;  peace 
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of  Bretten/,  968 ;  peMUit  rerolt,  2B9 ; 
houM  of  Laacaster,  270;  wan  of  the 
BoMi,  272;  houM  ox  York,  272 ;  Bettl»- 
mnxiM  In  America,  289,  291-298:  houae 
of  Tudor,  888 ;  Meeasion  from  the  Ro- 
Bwn  Catholic  church,  886 ;  house  of 
Stuart,  personal  union  with  Scotland, 
889 ;  long  parliament,  846 ;  great  rebel- 
lion. 847;  execution,  of  Charlefl  I.,  851; 
Brltifth  in  India,  864;  commonwealth, 
876;  monarchy  reetored,  878;  interreg- 
num, 884 ;  FBTolution,  886 ;  bill  of  rights, 
,886 ;  war  of  the  Spanish  succeraion,  888, 
890 ;  protestant  succession  secured,  &d ; 
union  with  Scotland,  484 ;  peace  of 
Utrecht,  436 ;  house  of  tianoTer,  486  ;  war 
with  Spain,  419,  437;  war  of  the  Aus- 
trian succession,  419,  488 ;  peace  of  Aix- 
IsrChapelle,  404,  419,  438 ;  adoption  of 
new  style,  488 ;  seren  years*  war,  404, 
420,  4J»,  446 ;  peace  of  Paris,  422  439  ; 
war  wiih  the  rsTolted  American  colonies, 
424, 426, 440  ;  peace  of  Versailles,  4^  441 ; 
armed  neutrality,  418,  441;  British  in 
India,  448 ;  war  with  France,  468,  686 ; 
with  Holland,  686 ;  with  Spain  686 ; 
union  with  Ireland,  468,  686 ;  Ftentnsula 
war,  471,  479;  treaty  of  tienna,  482, 687  ; 
Waterloo,  688  ;  war  with  United  States, 
474,  561 ;  oommercial  panic.  Catholic 
•maneipatlon,  689 ;  reform  act,  640 ;  ab- 
olition of  alareiy,  540 ;  India,  641 :  Yio- 
toiia,  6^ ;  queen,  sorereign  of  India, 
M4 ;  IrUh  troubles,  646 ;  India,  645. 

KncUah  Pale,  270. 

BnLnplng,  battle  of,  288. 

Xnsio.  k.  of  Sardinia,  226. 

Spamlnondas,  71. 

Kphialtes,  law  of.  62. 

^ialtes,  the  tnitor,  69. 

BphthiaUtes,  wars  with  Perria,  189, 190. 

Bpigoni,  war  of  the,  47. 

Eptrus,  41 ;  allied  with  Macedonia,  79 ;  sub- 
dued by  Flamininus,  119;  punished,  121. 

Bplsoopaoy  in  Bngland,  888;  restored  in 
ScotUnd,  840;  abolished,  844;  attempt 
to  Introduoe,  879;  abolished  886;  not 
introdnoed  at  the  union,  484. 

Equity.  266. 

Xresbuxg,  captured,  186 :  battle  of,  195. 

Bretria,  deserts  the  Iomans,28;  captured, 
67. 

Brfurt,  assembly  of  prinoes  at,  471. 

Srfurt,  parliament  of,  498. 

Xrle  canal,  562. 

Srigena.     See  Joannes  Sootus. 

Brik,  Ejegodyk.  of  Denmark,  SX)8;  Olip- 
pingt  k.  of  Denmark,  296 ;  Mtnvedf  k.  of 
Denmark,  286. 

Erik,  Blodoxe.  k.  of  Norway,  208 ;  Groo- 
/tU.  k.  of  Norway,  208 ;  Priest-kater,  k. 
of  Norway,  288. 

Erik  Edmundsson.  k.  of  Sweden,  208;  IX., 
M«  saintf  k.  of  Sweden,  287;  Eriksson 
L»*pe,  k.  of  Sweden,  287;  XIY.  of 
Sweden,  862. 

Erik  the  Red,  dlsoorery  and  settlement  of 
Greenland  by,  209. 

BrikJon,  Leif  and  Thorwald,  281. 

Brmanarich,  k.  of  Kast  Ooths,  170. 

Ermeland,  bishopric  of,  878. 

BnMstine  Une  in  Saxony,  805. 


Brnst,  d.  of  Swmbia,  nrolt  of,  198. 

Ernst  Aoffu***  ^'  of  Hanorer,  tf  1. 

Erskine,  lord  chan.,  587. 

Eryx,  111. 

Esarhaddon^k.  of  Aasyria,  6, 15. 

Espartero,  490. 

Essex,  settled,  178. 

Essex,  e.  of,  rebellion,  889. 

Essex,  e.  of,  in  cabinet,  881 ;  snleidie,  888. 

BssUng,  battle  at,  472. 

Estaing,  e.  d*,  in  Amerioa,  480. 

Estaples,  peace  of,  888. 

Este  map,  284. 

Esthonia,  retained  by  Denmark,  286;  ro> 
nouneed  by  Poland,  878. 

Estridsen,  drnas^  in  Denmark,  207:  ex- 
tinct, of,  m. 

Etats-CMndraux,  summoned  by  Louis  XIII. 
the  last  time  before  1789,  824;  ium« 
moned  by  Louis  XYI.,  449. 

Ethandun,  battle  of.  204. 

Ethiopians,  attacked  by  Seti  I.,  6 ;  founda- 
tion of  toe  kingdom  of  Napata,  6 ;  con- 
?.uer  Egypt,  expelled  by  Eserhaddon,  6, 
6 ;  war  against,  148. 

Etruria,  kingdom  of,  468. 

Etrusoans,  expel  the  Phoeasans  from  Cob- 
slca,  19 ;  country  of,  81 ;  ethnography, 
86;  war  with  Rome,  96;  Veil  Uken  by 
Rome,  99;  all  southern  Etruria  submits 
to  Rome,  108 ;  share  in  second  Samnito 
war,  106 ;  in  the  second,  106 ;  peace  with 
Rome,  108. 

Bubcea,  41 :  land  given  to  Athenians.  66 ; 
Persian  ships  loet  at,  50 ;  second  dlnsion 
of  land,  68. 

Euclides,  laws  of,  60. 

Budes,  c.  of  Paris,  201. 202. 

Eiuene,  pr^  sketch  of  life,  870 ;  war  with 
Turks,  872 ;  head  of  grand  alliance,  891, 
892 :  war  with  Turks,  897, 898. 

Eugene,  Tioeroy,  472. 

Eugenie  de  Montljo,  681. 

Eugenius,  Roman  emD.,161. 

Bugenius  lY.,  pope,  268. 

Eumenes,  k.  of  Fergamns,  76,  78 ;  ally  oC 
Rome,  119, 120. 

Bumolpus,  44. 

EupatridSB,  45,  51,  54. 

Euphrates,  expedition  of  Seti  I.  to,  5; 
Babylon  built  on,  12 ;  diverted  by  Cy- 
rus, 26 ;  battle  of,  185. 

Eurlpidee.  64. 

Buropa,  18. 

EuryDiades,  59. 

Enrymedon,  battle  of  the,  62 

Eutaw,  Uttle  of,  481. 

Everett,  Edward,  U.  S.  sec  of  state,  555. 

Evesham,  battle  of,  284. 

Exarchate,  176 ;  given  to  the  papacy,  184. 

Exchequer,  reestablished,  2u ;  elooed  bj 
Charles  II.,  880. 

Bxodus  of  the  Jews.  8. 

Bylau,  battle  of,  409. 

Eaekiel,  11. 

Fabii,  97, 100. 

Fabius  liaxlmus,  Q.  (Cunctator),  114, 116 ; 

Rullianu*,  Q.,  108, 106. 106. 
Fabricius,  C,  victory  of,  107, 108. 
Fairfax,  air  Thomas,  848, 840 ;  tupetiedad 

by  Gsomwall,  876. 
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noivro.  Ifuino,  dofe  of  Vvnlee,  982. 

F&lk,  626. 

Falkirk,  bftttle  of,  266. 

Valkixk  Moor,  battle  of.  488. 

Falkland,  lozd,  846,  8tif. 

Falkoeplng,  battle  of,  287, 288. 

Fanner,  pree.,  of  Magdalen  college,  888. 

FanMW,  extinction  of  the  family,  8V8. 

Fatlma,182. 

Fktlmitee,  218,  214. 

Faiut.    Set  Fust. 

FkTentIa,  battle,  181. 

FaTre,  M2, 617. 

Fawkee,  Gny,  840. 

February  rerolntion,  402. 

Federalist  party,  648. 

FehrbelUn,  battle  of,  868,  874. 

F<$nelon,  871. 

Fenians,  646. 

Fenwlok,  condemned,  888. 

Feodor,  tsar  of  Russia.  874. 

Ferdinand,  arehd.  of  Austria.  467. 

Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  k.  of  Amgon,  276, 
818 ;  marries  Isabella  of  Castile.  828. 

Ferdinand  I.,  emp.  of  Austria,  491 ;  abdi- 
cates, 406. 

Ferdinand,  d.  of  Bmnswiek.  8tt  Bruns- 
wick. 

Ferdinand  emp.  of  H.  R.  B.,  relation  to 
SMin,  801.  808;   reign,  806;   II.,  808, 

Ferdinand  ^1.,  k.  of  Spain,  reign,  414 ;  YII. , 
479, 482, 490.  •  «•  »       » 

Ferdinand,  k.  of  Naples,  expelled  by  Napo> 

leon,  46b  ;  reinstated,  484. 
Ferdinand,  k.  of  Two  Sicilies,  416. 
Ferdinand  Joseph,  of  Tuscany,  416. 
Ferrex,  87. 

Ferry,  Jules,  ministry  of,  684. 
Ferry  Bridge,  battle  of,  274. 
Fetiales,  college  of,  86. 
Feudal  system  In  China,  82;  in  Burope, 

166 ;  in  Japan,  212 ;  in  Norway,  206 ;  in 

Bnglaod,  SB9. 
FeuiUants,  4&L 
FIdensB,  88. 

Fiefs  declared  heredifeexy,  20L 
<•  Field  of  Ues,"  186. 
Fieeohi-s  Infomal  machine,  688. 
Flesoo,  conspiracy  of,  886. 
Fillmore,  Millard,  666. 
Fimbria,  131. 

Financial  crisis  in  U.  8.,  662, 668. 
Finch,  sir  H.,  e.  of  Nottingham,  880. 
Ftrbolgs.  in  Ireland,  88. 
Fiidud,  26. 
Fire  worship,  26. 
Fisher's  lUll,  battle  of.  6R8. 
FisherleB,  in  peace  of  raris,  482 :  partfally 

settled,  660. 
Fits  Peter,  Qeofhey,  288. 
Five  Forks,  battle  of,  660. 
Flaocus,  L.  Valerius,  180. 
Flaccus,  M.  FulTiuf,  126. 
FlambanI,  Ranulf,  280. 
Flaminef,  86. 

Flaminlnus.  T.  Quinetlns,  119. 
Flaminlus,  114. 
Flanders,    independence  recognised,  264; 

acquired  br  Burgundy,  820;   ceded  to 

France,  456. 
FlaTlan  emperon,  14L 


Flalz,  treaty  of,  822. 

Fletcher,  goT.  of  New  Tovk,  86L 

Fleurus,  battle  of,  870,  466. 

Fleury,  oard.,  446. 

Flodden  Field,  battie  of,  884. 

Florenoe^nder  the  Medici,  268;  SaTona- 
rola,  827 ;  peace  of,  468 ;  becomes  oafii- 
tal  of  Italy,  608. 

Florida  discoTered,  284 ;  ceded  by  Spain 
to  Bngland  in  1768,  487;  restored  to 
Spalnin  1788, 441 ;  sold  by  Spain  to  the 
United  States,  662;  admitted  to  the 
Union,  664. 

Foix,  Gaston  de,  818. 

Fokchany,  battle  at,  418. 

Folkunger  dynasty,  287. 

Fontainebleau,  peace  at,  M6 ;  vreUminaxy 
articles,  422 ;  Napoleon  at,  48L 

Fontanetum,  battle  of.  186. 

Fontenoy,  battle  of .  4MS,  488,  446. 

Formosa,  island  of,  81 ;  conquered,  800 :  re- 
bellion, 444 ;  Japanese  expedition,  664. 

Fontter.  W.  B.,  chief  see.  for  Ireland,  646. 

Fort  Ohrlstiaaa,  296;  Donelson  surran- 
dered,  607 :  Du  Qnesne,  420 ;  expedition 
against,^;  Bdward. construction, 421 ; 
file,  captured,  661 ;  Fisher,  surrendered, 
669;  George,  captured  bV  Montcalm, 
421 ;  Henry,  captured  by  Union  forces, 
667 :  Moultila,  «««  Fort  Sulliran ;  Ne- 
cessity, 420;  Orange,  built,  208;  St. 
George,  built,  294  \*n  Madras) ;  Pitt, 
4SB8;  SuUiran,  427;  Sumter  flred  upon, 
667;  Washincton,  428  ;  William  Ueniy, 
captured  by  Montcalm,  ^1. 

Forum  Romanum.  82. 

Foesalta,  battle  of,  226. 

Fotheringur,  treaty  of,  274. 

Fouqa6,  406. 

Fouquler-TinTiUe,  466, 46& 

Fox,  Toyace  of,  800. 

Fox,  Charles  James,  sketch  of  life,  441  i 
India  biU,  libel  bill,  686 ;  for.  sec.,  687. 

Fox,  Henry.    £Se<  lord  Holland. 

France.  Su  Franks.  Capetlan  dynasty 
of  French  Idngdom,  capital  at  Paris,  202; 
royal  weakness,  908;  loss  of  Poitou, 
Guyenne,  and  Gaseony ,  226 :  administra- 
tion of  Sugar,  296;  Philip  II.,  Augustus, 
crusades,  226;  Bourines,  St.  Lonis, 
growth  of  royal  domain,  227 ;  quarre'  with 
Boniface  VIII.,  264;  Courtrai,  264 ;  Salio 
law,  266 ;  house  of  Valois,  267  ;  hun- 
dred years*  war,  Crtey,  267 ;  bbMk  death, 
Poitiers,  268  ;  peace  of  Bretigny,  268  •, 
Agineourt,  269 :  Jeanne  Ssre,  Aiglish 
expelled,  960;  Bunundy  united  with 
crown  of  France,  262 ;  houses  of  Orleana 
and  Angoulftme,  817,  818;  Frands  L, 
819;  wars  with  Charles  V.,  802;  house 
of  Lorraine  and  Guise,  890;  Brittany 
united  with  crown,  890  ;  capture  of  0»> 
laiB,821 ;  St.  Bartholomew,  821 ;  wars  of 
the  Huguenots  821,824 ;  house  of  Bour* 
bon,  8& ;  Henry  IT.,  edict  of  Nantes, 
824;  last  states4mieral,  826 ;  Richelieu, 
826;  era  of  LouU  XIV.,  866;  Maarin^ 
Fronde,  866;  Franoe  in  thirty  years' 
war.  814  ;  peace  of  Pyrenees,  866 ;  peace 
of  Nlmwegen.  868 ;  reunlona,  868 ;  rem- 
ration  of  edict  of  Nantes,  889;  ncaoe 
of  Ryswick,  871 ;  golden  age  of  liten- 
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tuTO,  871',  wtf  of  S(»nJsli  fneoffrion. 
890;  partition  treatiM,  891 -,  pMoe  of 
Utreoht  898:  Fleory's  admlaiatntion, 
446;  Ftanee  in  Austrian  •aoc«88ion,  400; 
MTen  Toan'  war,  404,  424 ;  peace  of 
Puis,  441 ;  Louis  XVI.,  446 ;  Franee  in 
war  of  American  independence,  481 ;  flxst 
French  revolntion,  448 :  itorm  of  Baa- 
tUe,  449;  constituent,  449;  legislattTe, 
461 ;  conTention.452 ;  first  coalition,  458: 
first  republic,  468 ;  directoiy,  467 ;  second 
coalition,  460 ,  consulate,  467  ;  tbird  coa- 
lition, 467 :  first  empire,  465;  wars,  469, 
471,  474,  475 ;  oonness  of  Vienna,  482 ; 
hundred  days,  488;  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  Louis  XVIIL,  629 ;  Jvdy  rer- 
olution,  529 ;  second  republic,  580 ;  sec- 
ond empire,  681 ;  Crimean  war,  499 ; 
Franco  -  German,  518;  third  republic, 
682;  excesses  of  the  Mcialbtlc  com- 
mune, 682;  fall  of  MacMahon,  684; 
Tonquin,  6^. 

Franche-Comt«,  867, 868. 

Francis,  d.  of  Alen^on,  d22. 

Francis,  d.  of  Ouise,  819, 821. 

Francis  I.,  emp.  of  Austria,  468. 

Francis  I.,  k.  of  Fiance,  reign,  819 ;  II., 
821,888. 

Francis  I.,  emp.  of  H.  R.  B.,  402  ;  U. ,  462 ; 
abdicated  the  crown  of  the  H.  B.  £.,  468. 
Set  Francis  L,  emp.  of  Austria. 

Frauds  II.,  k.  of  Two  SiciUes,  508. 

Krands  Joseph  I.,  emp.  of  AuAtila,  486, 
608, 605,  5(» ;  k.  of  Hungary,  611. 

Fiuicis,  Philip,  444. 

Francii  Stephen,  d.  of  Lorraine,  898.  Stt 
Francis  I.,  emp,  of  U.  R.  B. 

Franco-German  war,  518,  582. 

Franconia,  duchy  of,  181, 194,  818. 

Frsneonian  or  Salian  emperors,  196. 

Frankfort,  imperial  chamber  at,  800 ;  grand 
duchy  of,  468,  478 ;  uprising,  490 ;  pre- 
limiittxy  parliament,  492 ;  parliament  re- 
opened, 496 ;  incorporated  with  Prussia, 
6l0 ;  peace  of,  520. 

Fnnkluid,  organisation  of,  482. 

Fzanklin,  Benjamin,  420;  minister  to 
France,  480 ;  death,  647. 

Flank-pledge,  282. 

Franks,  Ripuarian  and  Salian,  170,  171; 
Chlodwig,  ruler  of,  178 ;  under  the  Mero- 
wlngians,  181:  under  eke  Carolingians, 
188;  Charles  «he  Great,  184;  treaty  of 
Verdun,  187 ;  later  Caroliugians,  201 ; 
Northmen  in  France,  209 ;  extinction  of 
Carolingians,  209.    St*  France. 

Fratres  arvales.  86. 

Fred^unde,  181. 

Frederic,  buigr.  of  Nuremberg,  261. 

Frederic  I.,  k.  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
862;  IV.,  894, 400;  V.,409;  VII.,  606. 

Frederic  I^  Barbaroesa.  emp.  of  H.  R.  B., 
crusade,  216 ;  reign,  219 ;  expeditions  to 
Italy,  ^9,  221,  m,  285;  II.,  228,  224; 
oeision  to  the  Danes,  285;  charter  to 
8chwyB,246;  III.  (of  AustoU),  247 ;  UL 
(IV.),  rdgn  of,  25& 

Frederic  of  Hohenstaufen,  200. 

Frederic  of  Hohensollem,  244. 

Frederic  the  Warlike,  d.  of  Austria,  224. 

Fvederlo  the  Warlike,  maig.  of.  Meissen, 
26L 


Frederic  the  Warlike,  d.  of  Saxony,  262. 
Frederic  V.,  elector  palatine,  elected    to 
throne  of  Bohemia,  809. 


of  Bavarian  succession,  406;  leagna  of 
princes,  death,  408. 

Frederic  Vni.,  d.  of  Bchleswig-Holsteln, 
605. 

Frederic,  d.  of  Swabia,  218,  219. 

Frederic  of  Hoese  (?asiol,  k.  of  Sweden,  896, 
AOd, 

Frederic  Charles,  pr.  of  Prussia,  60&  606, 
608,  509,  514,  518; 

Frederic  William,  eL  of  Brandenburg  (the 
great  elector),  accession,  814;  peace  of 
Vosiem.  867;  Fehrbellin,  868;  PoUsh 
affaire,  878 :  Silesian  duchies,  401. 

Frederic  William  I.,  k.  of  Prussia,  897; 
death,  886;  II.,  451;  III.,  469;  con- 
quered by  Napoleon,  469 ;  appeal  to  the 
people,  4«6,  476;  war  of  liberation,  477; 
in  London,  482;  IV^.,  491;  declines  the 
German  crown,  497  ;  death,  603. 

Frederic  William,  crown  pr.  of  Prussia, 
war  with  Austria,  606;  with  Fiance, 
614. 

Frederida,  siege  of.  496. 

Fredericksburg,  battle  of,  667. 

Free  soil  party,  565. 

Freedmen-s  bureau,  669. 

Freiburg,  battle  of,  406;  treaty  of  (la  palz 
perpetuelle).  819. 

French  reTolution,  448.  Set,  also,  Franoe, 
and  Table  of  Contents,  p.  tL 

French  settloments  in  America,  868. 

Frey  Tngre,  k.  of  Sweden.  208. 

Freycinet,  ministry  of,  684, 586. 

Fribourg.    See  Frdburg. 

Fridigem.  k.  of  West  CK>ths,  17L 

Friedewald,  treaty  of,  806. 

Friedland,  battle  of,  469. 

Friedrichsbuig,  peace  of.  896* 

Friedrichshall,  siege,  896. 

Friedrichsham,  peace  of,  478b 

Friedrichstadt,  storm  of,  497. 

Frobisher,  Martin,  voyages,  280. 

Frode  the  Peaceful,  k.  ox  Denmark,  207. 

Fronde,  old  and  new,  866. 

Frontenae,  gov.  of  Canada,  862,  864. 

Fronti^res  naturelles,  618. 

Fuca,  Juan  de  la,  290. 

FuglUTe  slave  act  of  1798, 648 ;  revived  la 
1850,666. 

Fujlwara,  family  of,  212,  218,  248. 

Fulco  of  Anjou,  k.  of  Jerusalem,  214. 

Fulton,  Robert,  486, 660. 

Fulvlus,  BL,  126. 

Fulvius  Flaccus.  (^,  118. 

Furrukabad,  64l 

FUrstenwalde,  treaty  of,  249. 

Fushimi,  batUe  of,  568. 

FUsBcxi.  separate  peace  of,  402. 

Fust,  Johann,  268. 

Gabellej268. 

Qades,  Phoenician  colony,  17 ;  captun  by 

Scinio,  117, 141. 
Gadsden  purchase,  666. 
GAekwavf,  448. 
Gaels,  88|  176. 
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CMte.  ii«g«  o<,  606. 
Gag  rMolatkraifl,  668. 

Gage,  geaeral,  goT.  of  MaamehnmUM.  425. 
GaUIaid,  ChAtMa,  erecUon,  226,  282;  iftU, 
227. 


«np.,  161. 


of 


*i  649. 


Behayler :   Bur- 
dofMMd  bj 


Gftlatia,  85,  87,  78. 

GAlbft,  Sulpiolas,  Bon 

GAleriuB,  168, 160. 

GaLilJBa,7,lL 

GaUleoOaUlaL827. 

GaUas.  818, 816. 

Gallatin,  Albort,  U.  S. 

GaUlA  Ciaalplna,  81, 144. 

Gallia  NarbonensU,  86;  Bomaa  proriAce, 
126. 

GalUoniii,  166, 157. 

OalliUtRoman  einp.,  166. 

Gama,  vaaoo  da,  2^.  868. 

GambetCa.  In  oppontion,  612 :  membOT  of 
national  dofenM.  617,  618,  619 ;  speakor, 
684 ;  ministry,  684 ;  death,  686. 

Gaxay,  goT.  of  Jamaifar  285. 

Gardiner,  lord  chan.,  886. 

Garfield,  James  A.,  f>res.  U.  3.,  660. 

Garibaldi,  inTades  Lombardy,  Sieilj,  602  ; 
death,  iketoh  of  life,  626- 

GarigUano,  battle,  818. 

Garrison.  William  Uoyd,  563. 

Gaiica,  Pedro  de,  pros,  of  Peru,  288. 

Ctascony  (Gaeoogne),  182 ;  gtlned  and  loot 
with  Eleanor,  2^,  231 ;  oeded  to  Eng- 
land, 258 ;  lort  by  England,  260. 

Gaapee,  dekroyed,  425. 

Gaspereaux,  421. 

Gaat,  Pierre  dn,  280. 

Oantein,  treaty  of,  606. 

Gates,  genen^,  euoceeds 
goyne  turrenderB  to, 
Oomwallis,  480. 

Gaugamela,  battle  of,  29,  74. 

Gauls,  geography,  religion,  84;  ciWUsar 
tion,  chronol<wy,  em^prations,  % ;  con- 

aue»t  of  Gaol  by  Caasar,  ending  51  b.  o., 
B,  188 ;  in  Asia  Minor,  78 ;  Inrade  La- 

tlum,  100 ;  wan  with  Rome,  106 ;  Cisal- 
pine Qanl  subjugated,  118 ;  Cispadane 

and  Transpadane  Qanls  Latinlasd,  11& 
Gaums,  battle  of,  104. 
Ganta,  287. 
GaTeeton,  Plen,  267. 
Geert,  c.  of  Holstein,  286. 
Gelimer,174. 
Gellitts  ll^gnatius,  106. 
Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syiaeose,  90. 
Genealogies. 

Aneoulftme,  818. 

Ai^u,  261. 

Augustus,  family  oll48. 

Bonaparte  family,  466. 

Bourbon,  Louis  IX.,  to  Heniy  III.,  828  ; 
Henry  IV.  to  "  Henry  V.,"  628. 

Brittany,  descent  of.  820. 

Brunswick,  486. 

Buckingham,  276. 

Burgundy,  261,829. 

Cleyes-jaUch,807. 

County  Palatine,  869. 

I>enmark,  289. 

England,  sorereigns  from  Begbehrt  to 
Uraiy  III.,  228;  suooession  in  16«^ 
1608,  887  i  desoendaats  of  Gm.  VI., 
688* 


Vlanders,  eoants  of,  228. 

France,  suooession  In  1828, 966.  ^^ 

Fiance,  socoession  from  Loids  TIH.  to 

Charles  VIU.,  261. 
Guise,  820 

HanoTer  or  Brunswick,  486. 
Hapsburg,  801. 

Hapeburg,  German  branch,  899. 
Hohenstaufen,  220. 
Hohensollem,  since  the  assnmptlan  of 

the  royal  title,  515. 
Lancaster  and  York,  278. 
Lorraine,  820. 
Naples,  kings  of,  961. 
Normandy,  dukes  of,  228. 
Norway,  soTercigns  ol,  289. 
Orleans,  818. 
Portngid.  illegitimate  house  of  Boigna- 

Bussia,  desoendants  of  Alexis,  410. 
Scottish  succession,  265. 
Spanish  succession,  390. 
Sweden,  soTerelgns  of,  289. 
Yalois,  257. 
Welfs,  220. 

Cteneral  fundamentals,  297. 

General  warrants,  440. 

GenoTa  annexed  to  France,  460 ;  rastainl 
to  Swltserland,  488;  treaty  of,  819. 

Genflds  Khan.    See  Jenghls  Khan. 

QeiOi.     See  Biinamoto. 

Genoa,  war  with  Venice,  262 ;  goTenunant. 
268, 826 ;  republic  of.  416 :  txansfonnM 
into  Ligurlan  republic,  469;  given  to 
Sardinia,  488. 

Ctonseric  conquered  Carthsge,  172. 

Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  280;  of  Mownoath, 
286. 

George  I.  k.  of  England,  488 ;  death  of, 
48f;  IL,  408,  487  ;  III.,  489;  insanity, 
587 ;  death,  688 ;  IV..  638, 639. 

George,  k.  of  Greece,  505. 

George  Podiebrsd,  k.  of  Bohemia,  268. 

George  William,  el.  of  Brandenburg,  311. 

Oeoivia,  in  America,  settlement  of,  418, 
420 ;  Spanish  attack  upon,  419 ;  pro- 
Tlndal  goT.  restored,  480 ;  Shenmaa^ 
march  through,  558. 

Georgia,  in  Europe.    See  Iberia. 

Gepidie,  175. 

Oerbert,  arehb.  of  Rheims,  202.  Sm  8|yl- 
▼ester  II. 

GergoTia,  siege  of,  189. 

Germania  magna,  168, 167. 

Oermanicus,  expeditions,  140, 167. 

Germantown,  battle  ot.43i. 

Germany,  geooraphy,  162;  high  and  low 
Germans,  168 ;  ancient  religion,  164 :  eiT- 
ilisation,  166 ;  early  htotory,  167 ;  fntil« 
attempt  of  Rome  to  subdue,  148 ;  haUt»> 
tlons  of  the  tribes  in  4th  cent.,  a.  n.  170 ; 
migrations  and  settlements,  170-176; 
Fhrnkiek  empire  under  Herowingiana, 
181 ;  under  Carolinglans,  188 ;  Charles  the 
Great,  184 ;  renewal  of  the  Roman  eofe- 
pire,  186;  treaty  of  Verdun,  sepaiadon 
of  French  and  German  nationalities,  187 ; 
Carolingians  in  Germany,  198;  Saxon 
house,  194 ;  jfo/y  Roman  empire.  196 : 
Freakish,  or  Swabian  emperors,  198 ;  In- 
▼estitnie  strife,  109 ;  conoordat  of  Worms, 
901;  bonae  of  Hohenstaufen,  219;  Ba»> 
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buoMt,  219 ;  Well  and  Walbllngni  (Ho- 
lieutoufen),  328 ;  laterroguum,  &5 ;  Eu- 
dolf  of  HaiMbtug,  244 ;  Ludwig  and 
Vvederic,  2«7 ;  Luzwmbuzg  emperon, 
golden  bull,  248;  eifcy  iMgUM,  249: 
council  of  Constance,  251  ;  house  ox 
Uapsbuxg,  2ft8j  Has,  800;  reformation, 
801;  Charles  Y,  302;  peace  of  Augs- 
barg,  806 ;  anti-reformation,  806 ;  thirty 

J  ears*  war,  806;  peace  of  Westphalia, 
16 ;  Leopold  ImSU ;  war  of  the.  {Span- 
ish succession,  WO ;  pnunnatic  sanction. 
SB6 ;  Polish  snccesblon,  w6 ;  male  line  ox 
Uapsbuzg  extinct,  400 ;  war  of  Austrian 
sneeession,  Maria  Theresa,  and  Frederic 
the  Great  of  Prussia,  400 ;  soTen  years* 
war,  403 ;  Joseph  H-,  407 ;  war  with  first 
French  republic,  468;  peace  of  Lnne> 
Tille,  462 ;  enactment  ox  imperial  dele- 
ptes,  464 ;  end  of  the  Holy  Boman  em- 
pire, 46S.  ConfedereUion  of  tlu  Rhint, 
468;  war  of  liberation.  476;  congress 
of  Vienna,  482  ;  establishment  of  the 
GtrmoH  eonftderation,  488 :  reactionary 
measures  in  Qermany,  487, 4SQ ;  founda- 
tion of  the  ZollTerein,  491 ;  Gdttlngen 
professors  expelled,  491 :  reTolutlonaiy 
moTements,  492 ;  national  assembly,  498 ; 
constitution  completed,  497 ;  oonference 
at  OlmUts,  498 ;  confedexation  renewed, 
486 ;  Oerman  ( Austro-Pmssian)  war,  607 ; 
North  German  eonftderation^  610,  611 : 
Franco-German  war,  618;  capture  of 
Paris,  619 ;  German  empire  founded,  619, 
620 ;  Kulturkampf .  621,  626 ;  congrsss 
of  Berlin,  624;  toncoo  monopoly  de- 
feated, 620. 

Gero,  maigr.,  194, 196. 

Oerontes,  50* 

Gerson,  261. 

Gertruydenbuxg,  888. 

Oessler,  246 

Geta,  165. 

Gettysbuig,  battle  of,  668. 

Qhaxni,  supremacy  of  the  sultans  of,  211. 

Ghent,  pacification  of,  881 ;  peace  of,  474, 
637,561. 

Ghibellinee,  219. 

Gibraltar,  whence  named,  188  n. ;  taken  by 
Bngllsh,  892, 434 ;  ceded  to  Sngland,  487 ; 
defended  by  Elliott,  440. 

Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  288. 

Gilbert,  Raleigh,  298. 

Ginkell,  887. 

Girondists,  party,  461 ;  execution  of,  466. 

Giselbert,  195. 

Glabrio,  M.  Acllius,  119, 185. 

Gladiators,  war  of  the,  188. 

Gladstone,  W.  B.,  642;  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  548,  544  :  1st  administration, 
646 ;  2d  administxatlon,  646. 

Glasgow,  general  assembly  at,  844. 

GUuoia,  C.  Serrllius,  injBBtor,  128. 

Oleaooe,  massacre  of,  887. 

Glendower,  Owen,  rerolt  of,  270. 

Gloucester,  d.  of,  protector,  271. 

Gloucester,  d.  of,  274 ;  becomes  king  Rich- 
ard III.,  275. 

Qneisenau,  defeats  Kolberg,  469 ;  refonns 
the  army,  471 ;  at  Waterloo,  484. 

Gnesen,  arehblshoprio,  197* 

aoa,868. 


06ben,  gen.  Ton,  619. 

Oo-Daigo,  248. 

Qoderieh,  lord,  premier,  689. 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  218, 214. 

Godfrey,  k.  of  Denmark,  207. 

Godfrey  the  Bearded,  d.  of  LothazJngla, 

199. 
Qodfrev,  8ir  Bdmondbury,  381. 
Godolpmn.  e.  of,  in  council,  882;  cham- 
berlain, 8^;  lord  high  fcr8as.,4S8:  dla- 

misBed,486. 
Oodoy,  470. 

Qodwine,  e.  of  Wesaez,  206. 
Ooffe,  850,  800. 
Goidelic  Celts,  87. 

Qolconda  kingdom,  858 ;  annexed  to  Mu- 
ghal empire,  889 ;  Ninm  of,  448 
Golden  bull,  of  H.  R.  B.,  248 ;  of  Hungnj, 

277. 
Golden  rule  enunciated  bT  Confucius,  81* 
OoUheim,  battie  of,  246,  ^. 
Gomes,  Bsteran,  Toyage  of,  286. 
"  Good  "  parliament.  269. 
Gordianus  I.,  II.,  III.,  Roman  emp.,  166 1 

Persian  exp.,  188. 
Gordias,  kings  of  Phrygia,  22. 
Gordon  assists  Peter  the  Great,  874. 
Gordon,  col.  ("  Chinese  "},  suppresses  Tal* 

ping  rebellion,  668. 
Gordon,  lord  George,  440. 
Gorges,  sir  Fernando,  296-297. 
G0rgey,496. 

Gorkhas,  conquest  by  Chinese,  444. 
Gorm  the  Old,  k.  of  Denmark,  207. 
Gortschakoff,  in  Sebastopol,  600;  retixwL 

526. 
GOrs,  baron  Ton,  896,  406. 
Goenold,  Bartholomew,  290, 291. 
Goths,  164 ;  location,  170 ;  defeated  by  Be- 

oius,  156;  Goths  m  Sweden,  208.     S— 

Gauta,  East  Goths,  West  Goths. 
Gou^gea,  Dominique  de,  289. 
Gnagaas,209. 
Gracchus,  Cains,  attempt!  rcTolationaiy 

rsfoxms,  124 ;  tribune,  125;  death,  126. 
Gracchus,  Tiberius,  Tiotoxy  oTer  the  Celti- 

berians,  118. 
Gracchus.  Tiberius  Sempronlus,  attempti 

reTolutionaxT  reforms,  124. 
Gxafton,  d.  of,  424;  administration,  424, 

440. 
Granada,  kingdom  of,  276 1  oonquest  of, 

276. 
Grand  alliance  between  Bngland,  Holland, 

and  others,  870,  891. 
Grand  remonstrance  presented  to  Charlea 

I.,  o4o. 
Granicus,  battle  of  the,  74. 
Granson,  battle  of,  262. 
Grant,  U.  3.,  takes  Fort  Donelson,  667; 

Vicksburg,   558:    lieut.-^.,  568;   Lee 

canitulatee  to,  669 ;  president  of  U.  8. 

Granrella,  b.,  830. 
Grasse,  de,  441. 
Gratianus,  Roman  emp.,  160. 
GraTamina  ecclesiastica,  817. 
Grayellnes,  battle  of,  821. 
Grarelotre,  battle  of,  616. 
Great  Britain.    See 
Groat  contract,  341. 
Great  protistation,  81^ 
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Onat  rebellion,  in  TBngland,  847;  In  Che 
United  Statee.  667. 

Great  wall  of  China,  82. 

Great  war  of  liberation,  475. 

Greece,  geogiaphy,  8) ;  reli^on,  41 ;  mj- 
thologtoal  hiiitoi7,  48;  TheMaliaD  and 
Dorean  minationa,  47;  early  oonstliu- 
tions,  60.  G2 ;  Penlan  wan,  S,  56-60 ; 
heflemonr  of  Sparta,  66;  hefemony  of 
Athens,  ol ;  ace  of  Perielee,  64 ;  Pelopon- 
neeian  war,  6^-68 ;  hegemony  of  Sparta, 
6l>;  hegemony  of  Thebea,  <0;  riae  of 
Maoedonia,  71;  Maeadonlaa  anpremaoy, 
78;  empire  of  Alexander,  78-76;  atmg- 
glea  of  the  Diadochi,  76 ;  formation  of 
teparate  Ungdoma .  7? ;  Ijunian  war,  79 ; 
Aehaan  and  JBtolian  leagnea,  79;  de- 
elared  independent,  119;  Uaoedonia, 
Boman  proTinoe,  122;  Achala.  Roman 
nrovince,  147 ;  Movaa,  oonquerea  by  Ven* 
loe,  872 ;  by  Turks,  897, 416;  war  of  in- 
dependence, 488;  reTolution,  606. 

Greek  colonlea,  19, 211. 

Greene,  gsn.,  481. 

Greenland,  diaoorery  of.  209, 280. 

Gregorian  calendar  Introdnoed,  827; 
adopted  by  England,  4M,  488. 

Gregory  I.,  pope,  176;  VI.,  199;  Vn.(Hil- 
debiand),  199,  200 ;  IX.,  224 ;  XIL,  261 ; 
abdicated.  262 ;  XIII.,  reformed  the  cal- 
endar, 827 ;  XVI.,  482. 

GrenTille,  George,  prime  minister,  ^28; 
leader  of  CfOmmons,  489. 

Grenrille,  lord,  prime  minister,  687. 

GrenriUe,  air  Richard,  289. 

Qt^tj,  Jules,  proa,  of  the  French  repnblio. 

Grey,  e.,  prime  mlnlater,  689 ;  resigned,  540. 
Grer.  lady  Jane,  886. 


GrljalTa,  Juan  de,  2d& 
Grimoald,  176. 


Grochow,  battle  of.  480. 

Grodno,  diet  of.  418. 

Groabeeren,  battle  of,  477. 

Groaa-Oorschen,  battle  of,  476. 

Qroasjilgemdorf ,  battle  ofjJ04. 

Orumbach,  execution  of,  806. 

Gnadaloupe,  Hidalgo,  treaty 0I2664. 

Gnanahani,  its  identification,  282. 

Gnaatalla.  house  of,  811,416. 

Guatimonn,  k.  of  Mexico,  286. 

Gu^briant,  Pr«nch  marshal,  814. 

Gueifs.     See  Welfs. 

GuesclinjBertrand  do,  259,  276. 

Gueux,  880. 

Guilford,  battle  of,  481. 

Guinegate,  "  battle  of  the  spnra,*'  819, 884. 

Guinea  captured  from  the  Kngllab,  %21. 

Guise,  house  of,  819, 821. 

Guixot,  627 ;  ministry  of,  497,  629 :  with 

Soult,  680 
Gunpowder  llrst  need,  879. 
Gunpowder  plot,  840. 
Gunther  of  Bchwanbnrg,  248. 
Guntzam,  181. 
Guptas  in  India,  24,  810. 
Gurko,  522,  528. 
Gostams  I.,  Vaaa,  k.  of  Sweden,  862 ;  n., 

Adolphus,  reign  in  Sweden,  8o2 ;  in  the 

thirty  yean*  war,  811 ;  death  of,  812 ; 

ni..  400 ;  IV.,  abdication  of,  472. 
Gnfeenoexg.  John,  early  printw,  258. 


GvChomi,  204. 

Guy  of  Lusignaa,  k.  of  Jenualem,  214, 

215, 216. 
Gnyenne,  transferred  from  Vrance  to  Sng* 

land,  226^  281;  ceded  to SngJaad,  26»{ 

lost,  260.    8u  Aqnitaaia. 
Gnaerat,  expedition  of  Uahmnd  to,  211; 

conquest  of ,  241 :  AArhan  kings,  858. 
Gygea,  k.  of  I^rdia,  6, 8L 
Oylippua,  67. 
Gyulay,602. 

Habeaa  corpna  act,  881;  suspended,  888l 
586,  586,  588 ;  in  Ireland,  644. 

Hadrian,  Roman  emp.,  reTolt  of  Jews  nn* 
der,  12,87  ;  reign,  158:  In  Britain,  176u 

Haf untQord,  batUe  of,  7/m. 

Hagelberg,  battle  of,  477. 

Hague,  conTention  of  the,  896. 

Ha£lajr  All  of  Myaore.  442,  444. 

Haideriblld,  niam  of.  448. 

Hakem  II.,  209. 

Hakodate,  battle  of,  668 

Hakon,  k.  of  Norway,  808;  IV^  288 :  Y^ 
288 :  VII.,  287, 288 ;  VIII..  288. 

Hakon  Jarl,  k.  of  Norway,  808. 

Hale,  Nathan,  428. 

Halea,  sir  Edward.  888. 

Halfdan  the  Black,  k.  of  Norway,  808. 

Ilaliartua,  battle  of,  70 

Halifax,  member  of  council,  881  Mn  oppo- 
sition, 882 ;  prea.  of  oooneil,  888 ;  wea. 
of  proTiaiottal  council,  886 ;  reaigna,  887 ; 
impeached,  888;  not  In  council,  488; 
whig  leader,  486 ;  flrat  lord  of  trsaa.  48& 

Halifax,  e.  of .  see  of  aCate,  489. 

Hallana,286,288. 

Halya,  a,  184. 

Hamburg,  free  dty,  222;  conquered  by 
Knut  VI.,  285 ;  alliance  with  Lttbeok, 
249 ;  DaTout  In,  476 ;  siege  of,  479 ;  peace 
of,  405. 

Hamilear,  20. 

Hamilcar  Barak  or  BMvaa,  111,  113. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  547, 549. 

Hampden,  John,  refuaea  to  pay  ahip  money. 
844 :  imp«aohed|d46 ;  death, 847. 

Hampden  duba,  588. 

Hampton  court  conference,  840. 

Han,  dynasty  in  China,  82;  later  Han, 2U. 

Uanau,  battle  at,  478. 

Hancock,  John,  424. 

Hanging  gardens  in  Babylon,  12. 

Hannibal,  deatroys  Saguntum,  118 ;  croasee 
the  Alpa,  118 ;  aiouaea  the  Gauls,  86, 114 ; 
Gunnje,  115 ;  before  the  gates  of  Rome, 
110 ;  leaves  Italy,  117 ;  defeated  at  Zama, 
118.;  receiyed  by  Antiochus,  119 ;  death, 
120.  ^^ 

HanoTer,  ninth  electorate,  872  :  treaty 
with  Sweden,  896 ;  allied  with  Prussia, 
404  ;  treaty  with  England,  487  ;  reoelTei 
Oanabrilck.  465  ;  Prussia  receiTea  U., 
467  ;  Napoleon  wishes  to  take  away,  468; 
occupied  by  French,  469 ;  beeomea  king- 
dom  under  Geo.  III.  of  England,  683; 
aeparation  from  Great  Britaiu,  491, 642 : 
Inraded  by  Prusslana,  506 ;  incorporated 
with  Pmaala,  510. 

Hanseatio  cities  annexed  to  France,  478L 

Hanseatic  league,  287,  248. 

Uapsbuxg  ooonts  in  Switaerland,  24& 


BteiboK  hooM  of,  Vti  n>l*  Uim  ii- 

UudtkDut.     Sm  Uutbwmiit. 

UudBBlwii,  UT,  481. 

Hudtnge,  III  Hnur,  gar.  gni.  la  Inli«, 


I :  tnUti  nil  ol  Oilord 


BuDld   naaiflfrr,   k.  el   Nam;, 
HaHfoda.  k.  of  Nomr,  InmM  Ssg- 
._..^     .wio.    „^  ^j^    tHoimrk,   IWi 


HuriKo,  Wm.  H.,  ] 


HutluUm,  mftiDDU  of, » 
Htrnm  Collm,  a«T. 


Hutlnfi,  latU*  of ,  MB. 

UhUdii,  Wmnii,  ikateh  oT  Uf*  ol,  (ST.- 

nn.  of  Indlft,  H«. 
Hitto,  anhb.  ol  Hiliu,  IM. 


Hijmu,  496,  tt«,  US. 


HcMaonr  at  Aige*,  48 ;  of  Spute.  H,  A ; 

o^  AUhu,  81 ;  of  TbsbH.TOj  of  Mm*- 

doni^Tt. 
B(fl»,  131. 


InllunlWlai. 

loiTta. 

Hdloluid,  Sgl. 
H*lati,SO|  »Tol(,n. 
HtUfauboit,  laHla  of,  MS. 
H*1t*Shi  npsUlo,  Ma 
H*lTotlu,4W. 
HdnMUlon,  884. 
HtBoiniik.  ol  DnBuk,  DI. 


HmmlMdDn,  taul*  <  181,  »■. 

Uaiitfn,lT7. 

U>Dn^n,  dkeom  lUatolmil,  Mt. 

UauT,  d.  of  Aajon.     5n  Un^  Itl.,  k. 

[,  or  Ensluid,  nlgn,  laO;  It., 


B«iiTl.,li.i>[0«nwiu,lM.19I>i  n.lth* 
Smnlt,  amp.  H.  B.  k,  IST,  USi  111. 
(ili»j£aci),19>;  IT..lgb,3W;  V.,301; 
VL,3ZI,2Bi  Vh.,3U. 

Bmrt  of  Cbu>p«ciM,k.  «f  Jiuilm,  lUk 

HoiiiT  of  GBlHVsa. 

Umrr  ol  NawT*.    Sh  Bmut  IV.,  k.  of 

H»iu7  ol  PlMim,  in. 

Hanrj,  k.  of  Pomnl,  140,  8B1. 

Himrj.  pr.  ol  ProHJ*,  406,  407. 

HoniT,  ■.  of  Bldunoud.     Sa  HMII7  Tit. 

of  Bufduid. 
Hmii  III*  Uon,  d.  of  S11D11;,  119j  flali 

Ill ;  nr  wlm  IIODTT  VI..  ni. 

4iriiUor,  17H,  m 
if  VtMu.  dnuk  ol 


Hamolei,4fi. 
HHKllto,  I^dlu  drnutr,  Slj 
■* "-   4£  i  oonqiMai  of  [ba   P 


B««wd,  no. 
■  >d,  8». 
<d  Balk.  118;  of  Sahn,  SOO;  at 

MS ;  BUlno»,  nu       ' 


.  batUs  of,  4W. 

HannlDOiiaa,  IDS,  104. 
HanBondDil,  ISt,  lOT,  tG8. 
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Harod  (the  Qnat),  k.  of  Jndaa,  11. 

Uerod  Agrippa,  I.,  k.  of  J  udes,  11. 

Il6rrenha.uMD,  alUaaoeof,  896. 

HenegoTlna,  r«ToU.  621  ;  giren  to  Ana* 
tria,  624:  disturlMuioe  in,  685;  8up- 
preMed,  6te. 

Hmm,  origia,  225,  49& 

HeiM-Casael,  in  peace  of  Weitphalia,  8t6 ; 
beeomee  an  electorate,  464  ;  not  in  con- 
federacy of  the  Rhine,  468 ;  roTolution 
In,  492 ;  inTaded  by  Pruniana,  604 ;  in- 
corporated with  Pnuria,  610. 

Heae-Darmstadt,  Joins  confedex«07  of  the 
Rhine,  468;  joins  allies,  479. 

Hia,  dynasty  of.  In  China.  81. 

Uideyoshl,  goTemment  ox,  866, 866. 

Hiempsal,  r26. 

Hienfung,  661. 

Hiero,  k.  of  Syracuse,  110, 116. 

Hieroglyphics,  8. 

High  Commission,  846. 

Hildebrand.    &«  Gragory  VIL 

Uimern,  battle  of,  20. 

Hincmar  of  Rheims,  201. 

Hindus.     Se«  India. 

Hipparchus,  64. 

Hippies,  64, 67. 

Hippo,  17, 19. 

Uiiam,  k.  of  Tyre,  18. 

Ulrhor,  k.  of  I^pt,  6. 

Hirtius,  144. 

Hispania,  citerior,  118 :  ulterior,  118, 141. 

HisttsBus  of  Miletus,  28. 

Hobkirk's  HUl,  battle  of,  481. 

Hoche,  466,  467 ;  expedition  to  IreUuid, 
686. 

Hoohelaga.    fiSes  St.  Lawnnce. 

Hochkirch,  battle  of.  405. 

H6chst,  battle  of,  810. 

Hochstiidt,  battle  ol    See  Blenheim. 

Hoter,  Andreas,  471,  472. 

Hohenfriedbers,  battle  of ,402. 

Hohenlinden,  battle  of,  462. 

Hohenstanfen,  honae  of.  See  Yttdnie  of 
H.,  219.  220. 

Hohenaollem.  See  Frederic,  boiggniTe  of 
Marembeig,244;  aoqntrea  Brandenbunr ; 
in  Prussia,  802 ;  in  thir^  years'  war.  811, 
812;  in  peace  of  Westphalia,  816;  kinga 
of  Prussia,  872 ;  in  the  north  and  east,  un- 
'  der  the  great  elector,  868, 878, 874  ;  gene- 
alogy, 6l6 ;  emperors  of  Germany,  619. 

HohencoUem,  pr.  of,  612,  618. 

Hojeda,  Alonao  de,  288,  284. 

Hojo,  family  of,  248. 

Holbaob,448. 

Holkar,  448.  641. 

Holland,  kingdom  of,  under  LouJa  Bona- 
parte, 468 ;  merged  in  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  488 ;  separated  from  Bel- 
gium, 488.   S>«,aIso,  Netherlaoda. 

Holland,  lord,  489,  441. 

Holies,  Impeachment  of.  846, 861. 

Holstein,  giren  to  Adolf  of  Soliaumberg, 
218 ;  Adolf  capt.  by  Knut  VI.  of  Den- 
mark, cedes  11.  to  Waldemar,  II.,  k.  of 
Denmark,  286 :  ceded  to  Adolf  the  young, 
286;  peace  of  lYayendal,  894;  united 
with  Denmark,  409 ;  war  with  Denmark, 
496 ;  occupied  by  the  German  confedera- 
tion, 606  ;  united  with  Prussia,  6ia 

Bolatein-Oottorp,  d.  of,  894, 897. 


Holatein-Gofctorp,  bonaeof  in  Sweden,  400 1 

in  Ruaiia,  411. 
Holy  alliance.  486 ;  Monroe*a  attttode  eoo> 

ceming,  66Zi 
HolT  league  agaioat  Fxanee,  800, 818, 826, 

Holy  league  in  Pianoe,  822. 

Holy  Roman  Kmpire,  revival  of  Raman  en^ 
piro  under  Otto,  196  •,  end  of ,  462,  46& 
See  Germany. 

Holy  wars,  I.,  62 ;  U.,  71 ;  UI.,  72. 

Homer,  49. 

Homildon  HiU,  battle  of,  270. 

Hone,  acquittal  of,  688. 

Honorius,  Roman  emp.,  88, 16L 

Honorios  III.,  pope,  2M. 

Hooker,  gen.,  667,  668. 

Hoom,  e.  von,  executed,  880. 

Hophra,  k.  of  Kgypt,  6. 

H6pital,  de  I*,  m. 

Horatii,  89. 

Horatias,  laws  of,  96. 

Horatius,  Flaccos,  a,  88, 147. 

Horatius,  Marcus.  96. 

Horatius  Cocles,  96. 

Hormisdas  L,  emp.  of  Penia,  188 ,  11..  188 ; 
IV.  191. 

Hormus,  battle  of,  187. 

Hormuaan,  192. 

Horn,  Gustarua,  812. 

Horsa,  177. 

Hortensioa,  dictator,  107. 

Hospitalers.    See  Kni^ta  of  St.  John. 

H6tel  de  ViUe  destroyed,  688. 

Hotham,  adm.,  484. 

Hotspur.     See  Perey. 

Howe,  lord,  occupies  Philadelphia,  429. 

Howiek.  first  lord  of  the  admiru^,  687 ; 
sec.  ox  war,  640.    See  earl  Grey. 

Hubert  de  Burgh,  284. 

Hubertsburg,  peace  of,  406. 

Hudson  Bay  Company,  incorporation  of, 
868. 

Hudson's  Bay,  dtscoiwy  of,  299, 868. 

Hudson,  Henry,  Toysfe  of,  299. 

Hudson  rircr,  294, 298. 

Hugh  the  White,  d.  of  France,  202. 

Hugh  Capet,  k.  of  France.  202. 

Huguenot  colony  in  America,  288. 

Huguenots,  wars  of  the,  821. 

Humbert  I.,  k.  of  Italy,  624. 

Humboldt.  W.  Ton,  4^,  482.  487. 

Hundred  days  in  France,  626. 

Hundred  yean*  war,  257. 

Hungary,  occupied  by  Magrara,  198. 277; 
Hungarians  ravage  Germany,  194;  de> 
feated  by  Henry,  196 ;  and  Otto  (Leeh- 
feld),  196  ;  loee  Styrla  to  Bohemia,  244; 
emp.  Albert,  II.,  k.  of.  253;  history  to 
149U,  277 ;  golden  bull,  177 ;  H.  united 
with  Bohemia  and  secured  to  emp.  Max., 
278 ;  war  with  Turks  (Mohaes),  disputed 
election,  808;  Ferdinand  1.,  elected  k., 
806;  enceeasion  aecured  to  Hamburg, 
872 ;  Maria  Thersaa,  q.  of  H.,  400;  Jfo- 
riommTf  etc.,  disputed,  401,  n. ;  revolt 
under  Koasuth,  494;  constitution  abot 
ished,  496 ;  Feb.  constitution,  604 ;  odd- 
stitution  of  U.  restored,  Austrian  emp., 
k.  of  H.  611. 

Hung  Soi-tsuen,  leader  of  the  Tai-ping  sa- 
bellion,  661 ;  auiolde,  662. 


I*  cnm  lb*  Tolfk,  ITQ;  nodn  AtUt, 
ijad],  John,  k.  of  Hnngmry,  TTB- 


Umnc-Ba,  In  Cbioa,  SD ;  flin  nttln 

Hjdupv,  bftttle  Dt,  76. 

Hrdii,  Anna   S83. 

Uyd*,  air  Kdwud.    Sti  Clanndan,  (■ 

HjdaiAli.     5ii  Hkldu  All. 


Hjmr ■" 


■,ias. 


);rluil,  Si. 

tr&h  34.  ISS. 

Ibntalm  Puba,  488,  IBl. 

'  uid,  Httliid  bj   NdRtlDUn,  Xn ;  GOD- 
isnd  bT  UnkoQ  V.,  ot  Nomr.  388. 
itnm,  inltuule  at,  310. 
loeluu,  110. 


"'*F?!k' 


_.llnoli,  3»;  will 
lllilniil,  battls  o 


It  lor  iMit  aboUBlwd  In  I<w 


nlM  pawn.  i4a  ;  BrtUifa 
Sluk,  Halt,  418;  GllTt.  Hu 
KaBt    IndU   CompviJ 


Iidli, 
Uutlnp,  444 , 
ibonllutal   <o 


niirn,5t4;  b 
l>  bill,  £8^. 


9,  MtTsc 


14  ;  John  8l 


;,%-; 


lb,  tSl;  Kiu  I 


Unm,  ud  Hiw  Buglwd,  417  ;  old  Fmuh 
Umc,  42S  ;  Wjamlnc'  muwcn,  48(1;   Inl 


Inn  BunlHD,  k.  dI  Sorwtj,  238. 

lngibonl,-J2S,  186,  288. 

Inglild  lU-r-nd^  k.  at  aitadiia,  309. 

Umacsnl  ill.,  pupa!  DiigliuitM  Uu  4tli 
CTUBdi.  218 :  nblaiiu  Hatbilda'i  FitUa 
tnin  Otho  IV,.  Zffii  coQleit  villi  Jolu 
al  EnnliDd,  238  ,  IV.,  22&. 

lnqaUiUon,  HlaJiUehEiwnbot,  br  GncoTT 
l\.,  227;  by  Fkul  Ul.,  Sif ;  La  Smid, 
S80. 

iDlArlin  ot  AngHbnif .  SD&. 

iDlenuaiHuil  foUtl  goDgiH,  G21 

InturrccmiiB  In  Uw  Hcil;  Komu  bipdn, 
32l> :  ID  ■■»|»<-~i,  884. 

lutlblU,  buti*  at,  lia. 

iDTeriocbT,  bMU>  ot,  848 

iDfMtltiin  urite,  aiw,  201. 

Imlui  iBUodi,  nadnod  1^  Vflobe*.  836  s 
occnpltd  by  rmuib,  »it«l  to  riuso, 
MB;  BapubUo  ol  lbs  S.>eD  1.  1.  461; 
lonu  ■  put  ot  tbs  llljrUn  proTlneoi, 
472  i  pnteetonitt  OTor,  glnD  (o  Eu- 
land,  m ;  okIhI  to  GroKa,  tOG.  U4. 

lonluu  In  QiHH,  43 ;  coIddIh  A  '     — 


u,  21; 


Inn,  pUlwD  of,  12;  nibjacitad  brTIglUb- 
PUeht  11.,  14  ;  Inbkbilad  by  BHlrimnl, 
UodH,  Ponisni,  24 ;  ilUcksd  by  Auyr- 
<>u,  2E;  mnquinJ  by  CyTui,2e;  lol- 
tnnil*  of,  210. 

Inluid,  utftBDi,  (Hgmphy,  nUgloa.  and 
oIiIUhIIob,  88  ;  mjthlisl  btalory,  S3, 
8B;  NonwlMia  taks  Dublin,  200;  om- 
aBawlbl'HancTll.,131;  &«UBb  Fkla, 
310;  aMtDU  ot  Drocbodi,  838  ;  nbelUon 
ol  l^Ttmo,  880;  ffOTeniaetit  of  Won^ 
word  (StntToid).  344;  UliUr  nbelllon, 
848,  B4S ;  Cromwell  Id  Inluid,  lUrm  ^ 
l>ro(b*U,  875;  ni  lor  Junta  II,,  836; 


[    1846.47,  648;    uprliing  i 


(BplscopitlJ  cfanreli,  f. 


IroquoJi,  war  vltb  Hnioni  and  Ci 

aSt.    Su  iDdiHU  ol  Anorics. 
Iw<i,T. 
IMH  Anicloa,  Ondu  ov..  <ll& 


br  In>  I  iMbolU  baimi  of  CuUlo  376  838. 
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ImImIIa  n. ,  q.  of  Spftitti  eUlini  of,  490, 612. 

erd  I.,  k.  of  Poilft,  189 ;  II.|  189 ;  IIL, 
.  198. 

Isis,  Egyptian  goddew,  8. 

IclAin,  181 

Ib1«  of  8»ble,  290. 

Ism^l,  418. 

Umel,  a  tepante  Ungdom,  9 ;  oontott  OTor 
Idolafery,  ib.;  tribotair  to  Aaq]rmiiS|  10; 
daitroyed  by  Sargon,  iO,  14. 

Inua,  battle  of,  74. 

IstBTones,  168. 

Ister,  Phoenician  goddtM,  18, 14, 16. 

Isthmian  festlTal,  43. 

Italia,  fodoral  repablio  of,  129. 

Italy,  geographical  inrTey  of,  81 ;  ethno- 
gxaphioiu  sketch,  86;  ancient  history. 
se<  Borne;  OdoTaker,  roler,  178;  last 
Goths,  Theodorie,  174:  Langobaids  in 
Lombardy,  papacy,  176;  Charles  the 
Great,  Ung of  Italy,  164 ;  Oaiolingians  in 
Italy,  198;  Berengarof  lTrea,196;  Otto, 
II.  III.,  in  Italy,  197:  Oreecentius,  «6.  / 
Nonnans  in  Italy.  190;  Vredarlo  Barba- 
lona  and  the  Lombard  cities,  Qneifs  and 
Ghibellns,  2Z1 ;  peace  of  Constance,  222; 
Frederic  U.,  in  Sicily,  304,226;  Niqdes 
eonquered  by  Charles  VIIL  of  Fnuoee, 
262;  lMjKP«  of  Cambmy,  800;  holy 
learae.  800. 818 ;  campaigns  of  Napoleon 
in  Italy,  468 ;  Cisalpine  and  Ligorlan 
andBonianrepabUosfonnded,469;  Fkr* 
thenopsean  repablic  founded,  MO ;  abol- 
ished,  461;  Bomaa  republic  abolished, 
461;  Napoleon  in  Italy,  462;  Cisalpine 
and  Ugiuian  lepnblies  recognised.  468 : 
Napoleon  president  of  Italian  (Cisalpine) 
republic,  464;  Napoleon  king  of  Italy, 
Lignrian  republic  inoorpoiated  with 
Vnmce,  467 ;  Italy  restored  to  its  condi- 
tion before  1789,  488 ;  absolutism,  488 ; 
nprisinsoi  suppressed  by  Austrians,  480  : 
Attstro-8ardinianwar,494;  liberation  of 
Italy,  Garibaldi,  602 ;  Victor  Bmmanuel 
king  of  Italy,  608 :  war  with  Austria, 
Veuce  acquired,  610;  reoognised  as  sixth 
great  power,  611 ;  BcHnetheca^tal.620; 
dissolution  of  monasteries,  6Sa>;  eieoto- 
ral  reform  act,  626.  As,  also,  Florence, 
Genoa,  Naples,  Papal  SlataB,  Sardinia, 
Sietly,  Tuscany,  Vanice. 

Ifhome,  61. 

Iturbide,  emp.  of  Mezloo,  488. 

iTun,  brother  of  Peter  the  Great|874. 

Ivan  m.,  the  Great,  of  Bossia,  277. 

iTan  IV.  (or  VI.),  411. 

Ivar  VIdfsdme,  k.  of  Skaania,  206. 

iTiy,  battle  of,  824. 

Jackson,  Andrew,  prse.  of  U.  8.,  662. 

Jackson,  Stonewall,  668. 

Jacob,  his  sons,  8. 

Jacobins,  461 :  club  dosed,  466. 

Jacobite  rebellions,  I..  487 :  II..  488. 

Jacqueline,  of  Holland,  her  inheritance 

goes  to  Burgundy,  260. 
Jacquerie  in  France,  268. 
Jafhi  stormed  by  Bonaparte,  460. 
Jagello.  house  of,  277,  8S2. 
Jahandsr  Shah,  emp.  of  India,  442. 
Jahangir,  ampw  of  India,  864. 


JaU  deUroy  at  Puis.  461 

Jamaica,  discoTenr  of,  S^ ;  taken  by  Pbbii 
and  Venables,  877  ;  insurrection,  644. 

James  Bay  discorered,  800. 

James,  e.  of  Douglas,  2tf8. 

James  I.,  k.  of  Bugland  (VI.  of  Scotland), 
reign  In  JBngland,  889 ;  II.,  reign,  888 ; 
fli^t,  884 ;  deposition,  886 ;  takes  ref d«b 
wfth  Louis  XlV.,  870 ;  death,  891.  Seg 
duka  of  York. 

James  I.,  k.  of  Scotiaod,  murdered,  271; 
U.,  272;  IV.,  inraded  England,  8^ ;  do. 
feat  and  death.  884 ;  VI.,  of  Scotland, 
abdication  of  Mary  in  faror  of,  888.  Sm 
JwmaB  I.  of  England. 

James  Edward,  the  old  pretender,  889, 
486. 

Jamestown,  foundation  of,  291. 

Janiaries,  868 ;  massacre  of,  489. 

Jankau,  battle  of,  816. 

Japan,  Buddhism  in,  28 ;  geography,  rsUg- 
lon,  82;  chronology,  &\  early  rulers, 
88 ;  oonTsnion  of  natire  nameii  into  Chi- 
nese. 88.  n.  2  ;  origin.  88 ;  deTelopmoit 
of  aual  goT.,  mikado  superseded  by 
shogun,212;  war  of  Gen  and  Hei,242; 
Hbjo  supremacy,  repulse  of  the  Mongols, 
war  of  the  Chrysanthemums.  dcTelop- 
ment  of  feudalism,  248 ;  Ashikaga  sho- 

Kns,  dynastic  wars,  J.  in  the  time  of 
Iambus.  278;  domination  of  Nobu- 
nagaand  Hldeyoshi,  856 ;  Tokugawa  sho* 
(uns,  856 ;  extirpation  of  Christianity, 
867 ;  later  Tokugawas,  446 ;  Pwry*s 
trea^.  668 ;  restoration  of  the  mikado, 
abolition  of  feudalism,  ib.j  assimilation 
to  western  cifilisation,  6M. 

Jason,  46. 

Jasqr,  peace  of,  418. 

Jay,  John,  in  continental  eongress,  426 ; 
chief  justice.  647. 

Jay's  tNaty,  685, 648. 

Jeanne  d'Aro.     See  Dare. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  427 ;  drafts  deolacatioB 
of  independence,  427 ;  sec.  of  state,  647 ; 
▼loe-pres.,  648 ;  pree.,  649. 

Jefferson's  embargo,  6oO. 

Jflffreya,  chief  Justloe,  382;  "bloody  aa* 
slaea,"  888;  death,  384. 

Jemmapes,  battle  of,  468. 

Jena,  battle  of,  469. 

Jenghii  lUian,  leader  of  the  Mongols,  240 ; 
conauered  China,  242. 

Jeremiah,  11> 

Jersey,  east  and  west,  859. 

Jerusalem  conquered  by  Shlsak.  6 ;  names, 
7 ;  captured  by  DaTid,  9 ;  taxen  by  Is- 
raelites. 10 ;  besieged  in  Tain  by  Assyr- 
ians, 10 ;  captured  br  Nebuchadnenar, 
and  destrqred,  11,  lo ;  destroyed  by  Ti- 
tus, 12, 162 ;  storm  of,  214 ;  kingdom  of, 
214;  finally  lost,  217. 

Jesuits,  order  of,  founded,  804;  banished 
from  Spain  and  Portugal,  416;  abol- 
ished, 416;  expelled  l^m  France  in 
1672. 

Jews,  geography,  chronology,  7;  settled  In 
Egypt,  exodus,  8;  goTemment,  t6./  di- 
Tinon  into  Israel  and  Judah,  9 ;  carried 
to  Assyria,  10;  to  Babylon,  11;  sent 
back  vy  Ojtum,  U,  27 ;  subject  to  Per- 
itens,  eto.,  U ;  rerolt  under  the  Maooar 
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bets.  U,  78;   rabdned  br  Borne,  11; 

TCToft,  ful  of  Jera8alem,l2;  <U«p«nal, 

ib.  f  aoeuMd  of  firing  Kohm,  Ul ;  porse- 

evtfon,  162:  rarolt,  168;  expelled  from 

Sngland,  261;  mdmitted  to  perUament, 

644. 
Jimma  Tenno.  miloulo  of  Japan,  88. 
Joaehlm  II.,  elector  of  Brandenbuig,  401. 
Joanna,  heireai  of  Castile,  801,  828. 
Joanna,  helreM  of  Nayane,  264. 
Joannee,  the  asurper,  161. 
Joannes  Seotns  Xrigraa,  201. 
Jobst,  of  Moraria,  261. 
John,  archduke  of  Austria,  administrator 

of  the  Qennan  empire,  471, 408. 
John,  don,  of  Austria,  Lepanto,  826;  in 

the  Netherlands.  880,  831 ;  popish  plot 

attributed  to,  881. 
John,  k.  of  Bohemia,  247 ;  death,  267. 
John,  k.  of  England,  Ltckland,  reign,  288. 
John  II.,  le  Bon,  k.  of  France,  reign,  268. 
John  of  Brienne,"  king  of  Jerusalem," 

216. 
John  of  Gannt,  269. 
John  de  If ontfortj267. 
John  of  Prooida,  226. 
John  the  Fearless,  d.  of  Buxgundy,  260. 
John  XXIII.,  pope,  261. 
John  IV.,  k.  of  Portugal,  882 ;  VI.,  488. 
John  III.,  k.  of  Sweden,  862. 
John  Uasimir,  k.  of  Poland,  B&2.  874. 
John  Frederic,  el.  of  Saxony,  806. 
John  Geoxge,  el.  of  Saxony,  812, 401. 
John  Parrieida,  246. 
John  Sobieskl,  k.  of  Poland,  874. 
John  Zimisees,  Grecian  emp.,  210. 
Johnson,  Andrew,  668,  669. 
Johnson,  Sir  William,  421, 428. 
Johnston,  Joe,  gen.,  668. 
Joint  eommictee  of   the  two  kingdoms, 

848. 
Jones,  John  Paul,  480. 
Jonson,  Ben,  889. 
Joseph,  8. 
Joseph  I.,  emp.  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 

ere,  890 ;  reign,  892 ;  death,  898.  897 ; 
.,  eo-zegent,  406:  reign,  407;  plan  of 
an  ezchaiura  of  terntoiy,  406. 

Joseph,  k.  of  Naples.  See  Bonaparte,  Jo- 
seph. 

Joseph  I.,  k.  of  Portugal,  reign,  416. 

Joseph  I.,  k.  of  Spain.  As  Bonaparte,  Jo- 
seph. 

Joshua,  8. 

Joubert,  461. 

Jourdan,  466,  467, 468,  460. 479. 

Jorianns,  Roman  emp.,  160;  peace  with 
Persia,  188. 

Juan  de  la  Fuca  strait,  290. 

Jnares,  608, 604. 

Jnba,  k.  of  Numidia.  141, 142. 

Jndaa,  attacked  by  Shimk,  5;  geograph- 
ical position,  7 ;  dependent  kingdom  un- 
der Herod,  11 ;  part  of  Roman  proTince 
of  Syria,  ll ;  Roman  proTinoe,  loO. 

Jndah,  kingdom  of,  geography,  i ;  founda- 
tion, 9;  idoUtry  in,  10;  allied  with 
Xlgyptians.  ib.;  tributary  to  the  Assyri- 
ans. 10, 14 ;  subject  to  Babylonians,  11 ; 
to  the  Egyptians,!*.,'  raTaged  by  Sqvth- 
ians,  lib. 

Judges  among  the  Jews  8. 


Jufforthan  war,  126, 137. 

Julia,  the  elder  and  younger,  148. 

Julian,  count,  188,  n. 

Julian  emperors,  147. 

JuUanus,  Roukan  emp.,  160 ;  inraded  Par- 

sia,188. 
JUlleh-CleTes  succession,  quarrel  began, 

8u8 ;  ended,  872. 
Julius  II.,  pope,  827. 
July  rerolution  at  Paris,  489, 629;  its  xe- 

Bults,  480. 
Junius,  440. 
Juno,  84. 

Junonki,  colony  of,  established,  126. 
Junot,  duke  of  Abrantes,  47u,  471. 
Junto,  486. 
Jupiter,  84 ;  Ammon,  his  temple  in  Afriee, 

27,  74 ;  Oapitolinus,  temple  of,  82. 
Jury,  grand,  282. 
Jury  Mai,  its  Norman  origin,  204. 
Jus  auxilii,  intercessionis,  96 ;  reformandi, 

806, 817. 
Justinian   I.,  Greelan  emp.,  Tictorles  in 

Italy  and  Africa,  174 ;  war  with  Persia, 

190;  reign,  210. 
Jntes,  176. 
Jvrennm,  foundation  of,  167. 

Eaempfer  in  Japan,  446. 

Kagoehima,  bombardment  of,  668. 

Kahror,  battle  of,  24. 

KaiserslMitem,  battle  of,  466, 466. 

Kalb,  de,  480. 

Kaled,  expedition  of.  192. 

Kalish,  alliance  of.  476. 

Kamakuza,  242, 24ft. 

Kameel,  sultan,  217. 

Kandahar,  442. 

Kanishka,  Scythian  k.  in  India,  24. 

Kansas  admitted  to  the  Union,  666.' 

Kansas-Nebraska  bUl.  666. 

Kapoina,  battle ofj496. 

Kara,  Hustapha,  872. 

Karl  Manel,  188, 184. 

Karlmann,  brother  of  Charles  the  Great. 

184. 
Karlmann,  k.  of  Aqnitainc,  201. 
Karlsefne,  Thorflnn,  281. 
Kars,  storm  of,  480, 601, 628. 
Kashgar,  rebellion  of  Yakub  Beg  in,  662} 

capture  of,  ib. 
KaUbach,  battle,  477. 
Kannita,  prince,  406. 
Kay,  battle  of,  406. 
Ketti,  the  last  shogun,  668. 
Kellermann,  462. 
Kelso,  battle  of,  848. 
Kenmure,  execution  of,  487. 
Kentucky  admitted  to  the  Union,  648. 
Kentucky   and    Virginia    resolutiooi    of 

1798-1799,  649. 
Kepler,  806. 

Kemuui,  sultanate  of,  210. 
Kertk,  Louis,  Thomas,  and  David,  290. 
Khafra,  k.  of  Egypt,  4. 
Khanates,  241. 

Khaaars,  war  with  Persia,  189, 190. 
Khomabad,  12. 
Khuf  u,  k.  of  Egypt,  4. 
Khusru  in  India,  211. 
Kiefr,  grand  prince  of,  276. 
Kief  t,  goT.  of  New  Netherlands  867. 
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KM,  pMM  of.  479. 

Kkw.    S€*  Kieff. 

KiUj  Anlan,  folten  of  loonliui,  214. 

Kilkenny,  statnto,  209. 

KUUeennkie,  bsttte  of,  886. 

Kiimh,  battle  of.  848. 

Kimbolton,  lord,  846. 

Kin  dynaety.  in  China,  fall  of,  242. 

King  Oeoige^B  war.  419 ;  Philip'i  war,  850 ; 
William's  war,  861. 

King's  Mountain,  battle  of,  481. 

Kinsale  oaptnredjSST. 

Kioto,  in  Japan,  82 ;  aqjiltal  of  the  mikado, 
218,  242 ;  false  mikado  at,  278 ;  capital 
transferred  to  Tokio,  668. 

Klrke,  886 ;  enpolnted  gOT.  of  Mass..  881 ; 
Klrke*B  lambs,  888 ;  raises  siege  of  Lon- 
donderry, 886. 

KUpka,  406, 486. 

Ki6ber,  468. 

Klissow.  batUe  of,  886. 

Knighthood,  religious  orden  of,  217 ;  Span- 
ish orders,  240,  828. 

Knights  at  Rome,  8  centuries,  88 ;  number 
doubled jJSO ;  in  the  army,  91 ;  farm  the 
taxes,  128;  change  in  nature.  126;  do- 
prired  of  Jury  service,  182  ;  wliich  is  par- 
tially restored,  188. 

Knights  in  Athens,  68. 

Knlprode,  Winrioh  Ton,  277. 

Knowles  in  Bonton,  419. 

Knox,  Henry,  U.  S.  sec.  of  war,  647. 

Knox,  John,  804,  888. 

Knut  the  Oreat,  k.  of  Bugland  and  Den- 
mark, Tisit  to  Rome,  196 ;  reign  in  Eng- 
land, 206, 206 ;  in  Denmark,  207. 

Knut,  St.,  k.  of  Denmark,  208;  VI.,  286. 

Kobad  I.,  k.  of  Persia,  first  reign,  189; 
second  nign,  190 ;  II.,  192. 

Kblhapur,  448. 

Kollin,  baUle  of.  404. 

Kong,  prince,  602. 

KSn^tiU,  battle  of.  600. 

KOnigsberg,  treaty  of,  878, 470. 

Konigamark,  816,  416. 

Koran,  the,  182. 

Kosoiussko,418,414. 

Kossuth,  494,  406, 486. 

Kotaebue,  murder  of  ,487. 

Krasnoy,  battle  of,  476. 

Kublai  Khan  in  China,  242. 

Kuldja,  disputed  between  China  and  &us- 
sia,662. 

Kulm,  battle  at,  477. 

KuJturkampf  in  Italy,  Switserland,  and 
Prussia,  620;  in  Prussia,  Praooe,  Bel- 
gium, 626 ;  approaching  end,  626. 

Kunersdorf ,  battle  of,  406. 

Kurile  islands  giren  to  Japan  by  Russia, 
82,  n.  8. 

Kusunoki-Masashigtf,  248. 

Kdtab-ud-din,  sultan  of  Delhi,  241. 

Kutsohoue  Kainardil,  peace  of,  412. 

Kntusofl,  467,476. 

Labiau,  treaty  of,  878. 

LaUenus,  Ifl),  142, 148. 

Laboren,  statute  of,  268. 

Labrador,  discoTery  of  the  coast  of,  284. 

labyrinth,  In  Egypt,  4,  6;  in  Crete,  18. 

Ifiedemonians,  m  Sparta,  60.    Su  Qreeoe 


Laoonia,  name  flrst  given  to  Blaine,  29S. 

Lade,  batUe  of,  28. 

Ladislaus  II.,  k.  of  Hungary  and  Bohio- 

mia,  278. 
Ladislaus  Postumus.  k.  of  Unnf^tfy,  278. 
Lady  of  England,  281. 
Ladjr  of  the  Mercians,  204. 
Uf^ts,  177. 
Lafayette,  in  Ameiloa,  428 ;  commander  of 

natlonai  guard,  460 ;  proscribed,  468 ;  a 

liberal,   £27;    commander  of  national 

guard,  629. 
La  VAre-Champenolse Jbattle  of,  48L 
Lafltte,  ministry  of,  629. 
LaPontaine,  8il. 
Lagid».    See  Ptolemies. 
La  Hogue,  battle  of,  870,  887. 
Lahore,  Muhammedan  dynasty  at,  211. 
Lake  Erie,  battle  of,  661 ;  George,  battle  o^ 

421. 
Lally,444. 
Lamachus,  67. 
Lamberg,  count,  494. 
Lamian  war,  79. 
Lamoricitoe,  608, 627. 
Laneaster,  house  of,  270. 
Lancaster  Sound,  280. 
Land  act,  646,  646. 
Land  league  in  Ireland,  646. 
Landshut,  battle  of,  406, 471. 
Landwehr,-eturm,  established,  476. 
Lanfranc,  arohb.  of  Canterbury,  229. 
Langensuia,  610. 
Langobards,  location,  170 ;  found  kingdom 

in  Italy,  176;  crushed  by  Charles  the 

Oreat,  184. 
Langside,  battle  of,  838. 
Langton,  Stephen,  288,  284. 
Lansdowne  Hill,  battle  of,  847. 
Laon,  cafdtal  of  German  kingdom  of  tbt 

Franks,  202 ;  batUe  of,  481. 
lAotsse,  Chinese  philosopher,  81. 
La  Plata,  discorery  of,  286;  a  free  state, 

488. 
La  Rochelle,  granted  to  Huguenou,  221; 

siege  of,  826. 
La  Rothi^re,  battle  of,  480. 
La  Salle,  dlsooTeries  of,  864, 866. 
Lasoaris,  Theodore,  216. 
Las  Cases,  Bartholomtf  de,  286. 
La  Soledad,  treaty  of,  508. 
Laswari,  battle  of,  641. 
Lateran  oouncil,  Sbl. 
Lateranus,  L.  Sextus,  101. 
Latham  house,  siege  of,  848. 
Latimer,  888. 
Latin  empire,  216,  240. 
Latin  lesgue,  Rome's  hegemony  orer,  90 1 

dissolution  of,  104. 
Latin  war,  greatL  104. 
Laud,  WiUiam,  844,  346 ;  execution,  848. 
Lauderdale,  380.  881. 
Laudon,  406, 41& 
Laudonni^re,  R^n^,  288. 
Launaj,  de»  murder  of,  4tf . 
Lautreo.  faiTaded  Naples,  808. 
Laral,  Fran^oiB  de,  864. 
Law's  Mississippi  scheme,  446. 
Lawrence,  lord,  viceroy  in  India.  646. 
Law  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  280. 
Laws  of  Ine,  of  Oflia  180  i  of  the  twelve 

tables,  96. 
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lAybttch,  oongren  4t,  487. 

IiWica,  eeded  to  Borne,  190;  inTsded  by 

HormlfldM,  191 ;  Hezaeliua  in,  192. 
League  in  France,  822.    See  Uoly  league. 
League  of  the  Oeiman  prinow,  406. 
League  of  the  publie  weal,  200. 
Lear(Leir),87. 
Leboeuf ,  maxBhal,  618, 614. 
Le  Bouiget,  battle  of.  619. 
Lechfeld,  battle  of,  196. 
Lee,  Charles,  490. 
Lee,  Richard  Henzy,  427. 
Lee,  Robert  £.,  in  eommand  of  Confederate 

army,  667;  Gettysburg,  668;  surrender, 

668. 
Lefort,  in  Switierland,  874. 
"  Legacy  of  Igeyaeu,"  866. 
Legee  Comeli»,  182 ;  doodedm  tabularum, 

96 ;  Licinia,  101 ;  PublilisB,  102  ;  Valerin 

HoratisB,  98. 
Legion,  in  the  Senrian  eonstitution,  92; 

change  in   the  4th   cent.,  b.  0.,  106; 

change  under  Marine,  128. 
Legion  of  honor,  created.  464. 
LegislatiTe  aaeembly  in  Fiance,  447, 461. 
L^thnitists,  in  Fiance,  680. 
Legnano,  battle  of,  222. 
Ldprig,  batUe  of,  812 ;  second  battle,  814 ; 

battle  of  the  nations.  478  ;  supreme  court 

in,  626 ;  unirersity  founded,  26L 
Le  Hans,  battle  of,  619. 
Lenthall.  846,  877. 

Lenien,  battle  of,  194.  

Leo  the  Great,  pope,  173  ;  X.,  827  ;  XIII., 

624. 
Leo  the  Isaurian,  Grecian  emp.,  210. 
Leoben,  peace  of,  468. 
Leofric,  e.  of  Mercta,  206. 
Leon,  name  changed  from  Asturia,  209 ; 

finally  united  with  Castile,  240. 
Leonidas,  68. 
Leopold,  IV.  (Y.)  d.  of  Austria,  recefyes 

BaTaria,  219 ;  V.  detains  Richard  Coeur 

de  lion,  216. 
Leopold,  archd.  of  Austria,  defeated  by  the 

Swiss,  247  ;  IIL,  Sempach,  260. 
Leopold  I.,  k.  of  tne  Belgians.  tfO. 
Leopold  of  Dessau.  892,  Bdl,  402. 
Leopold  I.,  emp  ox  the  U.  R.  E^j  reign  of, 

871,  872 ;  Spanish  claimant,  8W) ;  death, 

892;  II.,  406, 416,  461. 
Leotychidas,  GU. 
Lepanto,  battle  of,  826, 880. 
Lepidns,  M.  Anilius,  188, 14L 
Leptis,  17, 19. 
Lerma,  d.  of,  881. 
Lesbos,  41,  66. 
Lesseps,  Ferdinand  de.  61& 
Lestocq,  in  Russia,  4ll. 
Leucopetra,  battle  of,  80, 122 
Leuctn,  battle  of,  70. 
Leuthen,  battle  of,  404. 
LcTerett,  John,  gov.,  of  Blass.  860. 
LeTites,  8. 

Lewee,  battle  of,  284. 
Lex  agrarla,  128.     See  agrarian  laws ;  an- 

nails.  12u  ;  Aurelia.  183 :  Canuleia  de 

conubio,  99 :   de  clritate  sociifl  danda, 

128 ;  Clodia,  188  ;  de  falso,  122, 182 ;  Oa. 

binia,  184 ;  Hortensia,  107  ;  judiciaria, 

126,  128  :  Julia  de  agro  campano,  187  ; 

Julia.  14& :  Mssnia   107  ;  de  maiestate 
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149;  MiolUa,  186;  Pfepia  Poppeea,  148  •, 
Pedia,  146 ;  PiantlarPapiria,  1^;  Poettlla, 
108 ;  Pompeia,  129  ;  de  proscribendis, 
182,  pioTocatio,  91,  93,  94,  98, 126 ;  Pub- 
Ulia,  »7 ;  regia,  874 ;  de  sioariis,  122, 182 ; 
Trebonia,  140 ;  Valeria  de  pioTocatione, 
96 ;  de  Ti  et  ambitu,  140. 

Lexington,  battle  of,  426. 

liberty  of  conscience,  declarations  of, 
884. 

Licensing  act,  expiration  of,  888. 

Llcinian  laws  paised,  101 ;  reenacted,  124k 

Lieinius  appointed  Augustus,  160* 

LiegnitK,  battle  of.  406. 

Ligny,  battle  of,  484. 

Ligue  du  lyien  publique,  260. 

ligurian  republic,  founded,  469 ;  incorpo- 
rated with  Fiance,  467. 

LibybsBum,  siege  of,  HI. 


Lima,  occupation  of,  287. 
limeiick,  siege  of,  387 ;  t 


treaty  of,  887. 

lincoln, '  Abraham,  pies,  of  the  United 
States,  666 ;  refileotion,  668 ;  assasrina- 
tion,  669. 

Lincoln,  gen.  480. 

Lincoln,  battle  of,  281. 

Lindolf ,  d.  of  Swabia,  196. 

Lisbon,  earthquake  of,  416. 

lissa,  battle  of,  610. 

lithuanians,  169. 

"  Little  "  parliament.     See  Barebonfli. 

liudolf,  d.  of  Swabia,  196. 

liutpiand,  176. 

LiTerpool  ministry,  687. 

Liria,  148, 149. 

LiYius,  T.,81. 

liTlus  Salinator,  117. 

liTonia,  878. 

Lobosita,  battle  of,  404. 

Locke,  John,  868, 889. 

LooomotiTO  iuTentod,  486. 

Lodbrog,  Ragnar.  206. 

Lode,  battle  at,  28. 

Lodi,  storming  of  the  bridge  at,  468. 

Lollards,  269. 

Lombard  league,  219,  221.  224. 

Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  482, 494,603. 

Lombards.    See  Langobards,  176. 

Lombardy.  See  Langobards,  Italy,  Pied- 
mont, Sardinia. 

London,  founded,  170 ;  captured  by  Danes, 
208  ;  great  fire,  plague,  879 ;  first  indus- 
trial exhibicion,  49i ;  peace  conference, 
606 ;  second  industrial  exhiblUon,  644 ; 
financial  panic  in,  ib. 

London  Company.  291 ;  conference,  489, 
611 ;  protocol,  6w ;  treaty  of,  498. 

Londonderry,  siege  of,  886. 

Long  Island,  battle  of,  428. 

Longjumeau,  peace  of,  821. 

Longland.  William.  268. 

Long  parliament,  ^46-861,  876-878  *,  reca- 
pitulation, 878,  n. 

Longobards.     iSSr«  Langobards. 

Loo-Ohoo  islands,  664. 

Lookout  Mountain,  battle  of,  668. 

''  Loose  coat  field,"  274. 

Loris-Melikoir,  62S,  626. 

Lorraine,  (Jerman  part  of  Ludwig's  share 
in  the  treaty  of  Verdun,  187,  196 ;  be- 
comes a  duchy,  194 ;  Tacillates  between 
East  and  West  Franks  194 :  upper  and 


lomr  Lamfau,  IW :  osniBUlbTrnae*, 
•00 ;  aieteBfid  (a  Sto^Uiu  LhoId- 
•UlDrlBHuj.mi  hoiiMof,8HP,il«; 
tmiaa  10  th*  Gvowi  amiilic,  GIV. 
tiocnliM,  d.  ot,  putlallj  ntniliMd,  SBS, 

Loth&r,  d.  of  Bftxcmr,  wu  wltb  Umrj  T., 

Ldtliu,  imp,  ISe ;  (TM^  of  VardDD,  IBT. 
Lothir,  mp.  af  thii  U.  S.  B. ,  31S. 
LoUiii,  k.  ot  iPtal  f  null,  m 
Lmli  1.,  k.  of  BiTuli,  Wl  i  II.,  G14. 

iflDii  of  coDiu,  ail. 

LOOlj.  tJBV.     OH  LodKlc. 


.  ■tUmpt  lA  b*  pro- 


Loiiia  Niinlmi,  pr.  ot  Fnim,  impaial 

blnb,  ^1 ;  dmtb.  584. 
LonJi  Philippg  I.,  «m»(Uhi,  IBt,  G3S :  lb- 

dle^ioo,  HO;  dauli.eSI. 
lAniflft,  q.  of  PniHla,  4lV. 
LouliboiK,  ihsa,  418, 431. 
LooiH  1*  Qnaraiullli,  iBO. 
Loa[BolB*niT,«a. 

titfogUafa  »Ct«mpb to co]o- 


I0D.OLI,  SM,  Sn. 
Uwen,  Uttli  of.  198. 
LDoenbund,  WJ. 
LoweitolI.bUUtol,ST9. 
Lo;ia  UKHiitlDB,  8SS. 
r.oT<ils,  iKDWlni,  304. 
LuUek,  fn*  du,  XS ;  (woqiu 

VI..  2» ;  cs^  of  Uia  Hut 

S49 :  pHM  of,  810. 
Iab«U.4«0. 

Luouku,  SS ;  wu*  arltb  Bob 
Lneini,  k.  of  BrlMn,  36, 38. 


1  bT  KDnt 


LuEuUiu.  L.,  181, 131,  I3S. 
Lod,  k.  cd  Brltslu,  ST. 

Ladwlcl.,u>«Plaog,l< 
186:  IT.,  IBS;  ofBci 

Lodwjg,  tba  Girmu,  k. 
Uu*  iX  ih*  InMi  ol 
UB;  Ok  Child.  IM 


:>ndwt(n, 

Piuki; 

ui.,  aoi 


101  [Lndwig  th*  Flow,  amp., 
idoii  I.,k.oltba  Whi  rnnki] ; 
;  lV:,d'OatnHsr,  a»;  v.,  tha 
(tark]B(iatriiiiiiia,  Id  Louith 


LndwIftlM,  SOL 
Upnlald,  186. 
LamlaT'i  Inlat,  3W. 
LuDdj'i  Una.  bMtl*  of,  UL 
LnsaTllk  pH«*  of,  461. 

Ltti^iH,  kautado  da,  SBG. 

LHMtU  (lAWlUJ,  origin.  IM; 
mm  uQltad  irltli  Sohfinia 
pcad  to  BuoDf,  SlU ;  «did 


Lnatrun,  91. 

LutaHk  hililaram,  13B. 

Luthar,  Mutla,  801. 

Lutbar  un  Bu«ubeTg«,  battla  of,  810. 

UtHD,   IsMla  of  {Oiuunu  Adot^iNV 

81S;  (NapoLHii), 4-S. 
LaxamboaiK,  manbal,  8T0. 
LuiaBiboq^  b«UM  of,  ME,  »S ;  ILua^xt 

LuambDTf  outal 
Loyoaa,  d.  of,  KB 


rsT'' 


ef,  2K ;  putlallr  diatiDjad, 

LjKi^r,  68,  OS,  TO. 

DiiDnaboi,  76. 

LjtUm,  loid,  fioaroj  of  lBdl«|t0. 


HoClallui,  la.,  66T. 
Mudould,  MO,  461. 1T4,  477, 
Muadoni^  41 ;  rla*  in  pooer 
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Madoe,  rebellJon  of,  984. 

Jlladzas,  in  IndU,  22 ;  louadsd,  854 ;  oap- 

txured  and  rratored,  448. 
Madrid,  Charles  in,  JBStl ;  Napoleon  at,  471 ; 

taken    by   Wellington,  474 ;     by    the 

freneh,  oXJ  \  peace  of,  008. 
Macenat,  147. 
Mgeliiu,  Sp.  90l 
llagadha,  empire  of,  28. 
Magalhawt,  F.,  280. 
Magdeburg,  bithoprio  of,  196 ;  placed  qa* 

der  ban,  805 ;  stormed  bj  Tilly,  8ll. 
Magellan.     Set  Magelhtts. 
Magellan,  straits  of.  280, 286. 
Magenta,  battle  of,  602. 
Magians,  25. 
Magister  equitom,  94. 
Magna  Charta,  233,  266,  418. 
Magnano,  battle  of,  460. 
Magnesia,  battle  of,  78, 119. 
Magnetic  needle,  279. 
Magnus  the  Good,  k.  of  Norway,  reign  in 

I>enmark,  207:   in  Norway.  209;   XL, 

209;    III..  Barfod,  209,  288;  IV.,  the 

BUnd,  k.  of  Norwi^,  288 ;  V.,  238;  YI., 

li^aboeter,  288. 
Magnus,  d.  of  Saxony,  199. 
Magnus,  k.  of  Sweden,  287,  288;  Smek,  k. 

of  Sweden,  286.  287. 
Mago,  117. 

Magyars.    See  Hungaiy. 
Maha-bhaiata,  Hindu  epic.  28. 
Mahmud,  sultan  of  Ohasni,  211. 
Blahmud  II.,  sultan  of  Turkey,  489. 
Mahratta  wars,  444.  541. 
Mahrattas,  rise  of,  389, 448, 444 ;  oonqoered 

by  the  British,  541. 
Maid  of  Norway.    See  Maigaret. 
Maid  of  Orleans.    Set  Dan. 
**  Main  "  plot,  840. 
Maine  (in  AmericajLPring's  Toyage,  290 ; 

Popham  colony,  W6  ;  granted  to  Gorges 

and  Mason,  295,  297 ;  annexed  to  Mass., 

858 ;    restored  to  heirs  of  Gorges,  ib. ; 

bought  by  Mass.,  859 ;  admitted  to  the 

Union,  552. 
Maine  (tn  Tranoe),  281. 
Mainots,  488. 

Malntenon,  Madame  de,869,  371. 
Mains,  first  archbishop  of,  184:  eleetor, 

248 ;  electoral  archchanoellor,  464. 
Majestltsbrief,  808. 
Majorianus,  Roman  emp.,  162. 
Malacca  taken  by  the  Dutch,  868. 
Malaga.  batUe  of,  484. 
Malakofl,  storm  of  the  601. 
Malcolm,  k.  of  Scots,  205, 280. 
Maldon,  battle  of,  205. 
Malmo,  truce  of,  496. 
Malmutius  Dun  wall,  k.  of  Britain,  87. 
Malplaquet,  battle  of.  892, 486. 
Malta,  Phoenicians  settle  upon,  17 ;  glren 

to  knights  of  St.  Jolm,  217 ;  surrendered 

to  Napoleon,  400;  to  be  restored  to  the 

order.  464:  not  surrendered,  465 ;  given 

to  Bngland,  488. 
MalTnn  HiU,  battle  of,  667. 
Mamelukes,  orerthrow  the  Ayottbitefl^  217 ; 

defeated  by  Napoleon,  460. 
Mamertlnes,  100. 
Mamun,  186,  210. 
Maashsttar  munere,  588. 


Manchester  and  LiTerpool  railway,  689 

Mandate,  457. 

Ifanes.    See  Manl. 

Manetho,  hist,  of  Egypt,  8, 4,  n  8. 

Manfred,  225. 

Manhattan  Island,  purdiased,  296. 

Bfani.  Manicheism,  188. 

Manlius,  Capitolinus,  M.,  100;  ImperioniA, 

I.,  104 ;  Torquatus,  T.,  108. 
Mansfield,  count,  800, 810. 
Mansfield,  lord,  440. 
Manteuffel,  gen.,  goremor  of  Schleswig, 

507,608;  Pranco-Pnusian  war,  618, 619. 
Manteuffel,  minister,  494;  at  OlmUts,  496: 

dismissal,  602. 
Mantinea,  battle  of,  67, 71, 80. 
Bfantua,  siege  of,  458. 
Mantnan  war,  811. 
Manu,  28. 

Maori  war  In  New  Zealand,  644. 
Mai»t,  member  of  Cordeliers  461 ;  assaial* 

nated,  464. 
Marathon,  battle  of,  67. 
Marbod,  149, 167. 
Marcel,  Etienne,  96S, 
Marcellns,  M.  CUudius,  116-117. 
Marchfeld,  battle  of,  244. 
Mareomanni,  164, 167. 
Marey,  William  L.,  666. 
Mardonius,  66, 60. 
Marengo,  battle  of,  462. 
Margaret  of  Austria,  negotiated  Plaiz  det 

Dames,  808;  q.  of  Denmark^   ffonoay, 

and  Sweden,  287. 288, 276 ;  wife  of  Uenxy 

YI.  of  England,  240, 271, 272, 274. 
Margaret,  *'  The  Maid  of  Norway,"  288. 
Margaret  Maultasoh,  247, 249. 
Marnret  of  Parma,  880 ;  c.  of  SaUsbuiy, 

Marhattts.    See  Mahrattas. 

Maria  Louisa,  wife  of  Napoleon  I.,  481. 

Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  heiress  of  Charles 
YI.,  896 ;  wars  with  Frederic  the  Great, 
400-406. 

Maria  Theresa,  wife  of  Louis  XI Y.,  866; 
died,  869. 

Mariana,  285,  296. 

Marie  Antoinette,  unpopularity,  446 ;  exe- 
cution, 466. 

Marienbttig,  nandmaster  at,  218,  277; 
treaty  of,  878. 

Marignano,  Tictonr  of,  by  fisacis  I.,  819. 

Marion,  Francis,  480. 

Marius,  C,  82;  in  Numidia.  127;  defeats 
Cimbri  and  Teutones,  127,  128;  social 
war,  129 ;  death,  IdO. 

Marius  the  younger,  181. 

Marlborough,  d.  of,  sketch  of  Hfe,  882 ; 
Joins  William  ni..  884 ;  in  Ireland,  387 ; 
di^nced,  887 :  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession,  891-898,  484:  made  a  duke, 
488;   dismissed,  898,  486;    reinstated, 

Marmont,  gor.  of  IllyriaB  prorinoes,  472, 

481. 
Marquette  disoorers  the  Mississippi,  864. 
Bfaxs,  84, 86. 
Marshal,  oflloe  of,  196. 
Marshall,  John,  549. 
Marshall  William,  regener  of,  284. 
Marsiaa,  or  social  war,  1^. 
MaatonMoor  battle  of  848. 


Z2 


Adeae. 


IftftigiiM  mlnifbr,  fiS7. 

Martin  V.,  pope,  262. 

Martiniqne,  taken  bj  England,  oadad  to 
France,  422,  i4l. 

Ifartinlu,  8U9. 

MartinoTdgel,  the,  360. 

Mary,  heiren  of  Buigundy,  268. 

Mary,  the  Catholic,  q.  of  England,  reign, 
89),  886,  888 ;  married  PhUip  of  SpiOn, 
886. 

Mary  Stnart,  q.  of  Scotland,  married  Fran« 
eiii  II.  of  France,  821;  reign,  888;  eze- 
ention,  889. 

Maryland,  granted  to  lord  Baltimore,  8B8; 
rebellion  of  Clay  borne  and  Ingle.  867 : 
English  parliament  assumed  control,  868 ; 
quo  warranto  against,  861. 

MasanieUo,  827. 

Maserfeld,  battle  of,  180. 

Masham.  Hrs.,434,486. 

Mason,  J  ohn,  giant  of  Mariana,  286. 286. 

Mason  taken  from  the  Trent,  6i4, 667. 

Massachusetts  Bay  colony  founded,  296; 
separation  of  general  court  into  two 
houses,  867  ;  execution  of  Quakers,  868 ; 
reassumed  goremment  of  Maine,  868; 
forfeiture  of  the  charter,  800 :  new  char- 
ter,  861 ;  treatr  of  peace  with  the  east- 
em  Indians,  418 ;  adoption  of  a  constitu- 
tion, 481 ;  insurrection  in,  488. 

MassagetsB,  27. 

Massalla,  founded,  19, 141. 

Masfasoit,  296. 

Massena,  460,  461,  462,467,472;  masterly 
retreat,  478. 

MsssinJHwii,  116 ;  dethroned,  117 ;  restored, 
118, 121. 

Matebin,  418. 

Matilda,  marchioness  of  Tuscany,  200 ;  her 
estates  accepted  by  Lothar  from  the  pope, 
218 ;  withheld  by  Henry  VI..  228 ;  giren 
to  the  papacy  by  Otto  IV.,  W. 

Matthias,  emp.  of  the  H.  B.  S.,  808. 

Matthias  of  Thum,  809. 

Matthias  Oorvinus,  k.  of  HongMy,  278. 

Maupeou,  446. 

Maupertnls.    See  Poltien. 

Maurepas.  447. 

Mauretania,  Boman  proT.,  160. 

Maurice,  Greek  emp.,  191 ;  of  Nassau,. 881; 
d.  of  Saxony,  806b 

Mazen,  surrender  of,  406. 

Maxentius,  Roman  emp.,  168, 168. 

Maximianus,  168, 169. 

Maximilian,  d.  of  Bararia,  in  thirty  years' 
war,  806,  809. 

Maximilian,  emp.  of  Mexico,  604. 

Maximilian  I.,  emp.  of  the  U.  R.  B.,  mar- 
ried heiress  of  Burgundy^  268:  secures 
succession  of  Hungary,  2i  8 ;  reign,  800 ; 
II..  492, 806. 

Maxlminus,  168, 160. 

Maximious  Thrax,  Roman  emp.,  166, 166. 

May  laws  in  Prussia,  621. 

Mayas,  286. 

Mayence.    See  MiJmi. 

Mayenne,  d.  of,  824. 

Mayflower,  294. 

Mayo,  lord,  rioeroy  of  India,  647. 

Mayors  of  the  palaoe,  origin  of  their  power, 
182,  188,  184 ;  oomf«nd  with  the  sho- 
gnns  in  Japan  218. 


Maarln,  in  thiity  yean'  war,  814 ;  agenl 
of  the  pope,  826 ;  his  administration  and 
death,  86ft. 

Maidak,189. 

Maseppa,  395. 

Meade,  gen.,  668. 

Mecklenburg,  226, 816. 

Medea,  46. 

Media,  roTolt  under  Fhiaortes,  15 ;  geog- 
raphy, 24 ;  subject  to  Assyria.  26 ;  re- 
Tolt  suppressed  by  Sargon,  14:  rerolt 
under  Phraortes,  16, 26 ;  Median  empire, 
26;  supremacy  passed  from  Media  to 
Persia,  26;  rerolt  suppressed  by  Da- 
rius, 27;  subject  to  Fiarthia,  80;  large 
portion  ceded  to  Armenia,  188. 

Median  wall,  16. 

Medici,  Alexander  de>,  827;  Catherine  de-, 
821 ;  Coeimo  de\  created  g.  d.  of  Tus- 
cany, 827  :  Blaxy  de',  regency  of,  835. 

Medici  family  in  Florence,  2ffi ;  in  Flor- 
ence and  Tuscany,  827 ;  extinction,  898. 

Megacles,  51. 

Megalopolis,  71 ;  battle  of,  78. 

Menra,  Doric  state,  48 ;  ally  of  Athens, 
62 ;  old  constitution  restored,  68 ;  Joined 
the  Peloponneeians,  66. 

Megiddo,  battle  of,  6,  IL 

Mehemed  Ali,  rerolt  of,  491,  583. 

Meissen,  origin,  194;  e^ren  to  Conrad  of 
Wettin,  21o ;  eastern  part  of  Thnringia 
joined  to,  226 ;  Frederic  of  Meissen  re- 
oeires  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  262. 

Melac,  370. 

Melanchthon,  808. 

Melas,  460,  ^1,  462. 

Melbourne,  lord,  home  sec.,  689 ;  pimnicr. 

640.  f  I   «~  r 

Melkart,  Phoenician  dirinity,  17. 

Meminius,  C,  126, 128. 

Memnon,  5. 

Memphis.  In  Lower  Egypt,  2 ;  wonliip  oC 

Ptah,  2 ;  Cambyses  in,  27. 
Mena,  fixst  k.  of  Egypt,  8,  4. 
Mendosa,  riceror,  aST. 
Menkaura.  k.  of  Egypt,  4. 
Menou,  468. 
Menschikoff,  410,  600. 
Montana,  battle  of,  611. 
Mereia,  founded,  179 ;  siapremaqr  of,  180 ; 

Danes  in,  208. 
Mereurius.  84. 
Mercy,  814* 

Meigentheim,  218  ;  battle  of,  816. 
Men    lake,  constructed   by  Amenemhat 

MermnadsB,  dynasty  in  Lydla.  21. 

Meroft,  kingdom  in  Bttiiopda,  6. 

Merowingians,  86 ;  derirationof  the  name^ 
170;  defeat  Syagriua,178;  Franks  un- 
der, 181 ;  snpeneded  by  the  CaroUngl- 
ans,184. 

Merseberg,  196,  n. 

Merwan  u.,  last  Ommlad  oallph,  182. 

Meschish,  k.  of  Qaol,  86.  ^ 

Mesopotamia,  Roman  pror.,  158. 

MeeBalina,150. 

Messana,  61, 100. 

Messenlan  wars,  IN.  n.,  61 ;  III., 62. 

Meta  Incognita,  289. 

Metanms,  battle  of  the,  117. 

Metcalfe,  tfr  Ohailei,  hi  India.  541. 
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M«teUns,  L.  GaBdliui,  def«Ui  HMdrabal 

at  Fiuionnns,  111. 
Metalltu  (Bfaoadonieiu),  Q.  CiMiUiuiy   in 

the  4th  lUoedonian  uid  Achnan  war, 

122. 
MetelloB  (Nunumtienii   <l*  CaBciliof ,  eap- 

tar«6  Numantlaj  128 ;  defeats  Jugurtha, 

126;  rapersedea  by  Marias,  127. 
Metellits  (Pius),  Q.  GsecUios,  war  with  Ser- 

torios,  188 ;  sabdoca  Crete,  184. 
Methaen  treaty,  484. 
MetoBci,  62. 
Metternich,  at  the  c<mgTem  of  Prurue,  476 ; 

of  Vienna,  482 ;  of  Carlsbad.  487 ;  head 

of  the  conferratiTe  party,  491}  drlyen 

from  Vienna,  492. 
Mett,  siege  of,  806,  616,  618. 
Mexican  expedition,  606, 682. 
Mexico  conquered  by  Cortex,  286 ;  freed 

from  Spanish  rule,  488 ;  war  with  the 

United  States,  664. 
Michael  Angelo  Buonazotti,  828. 
Miehisan  admitted  to  the  Union,  668. 
Miehillimachlnac,  Jesuit  mission,  861 
Mioipsa.ia6. 
MidasTk.  of  Phrygia,  22. 
Middle  Kingdom,  82. 
Middlesex,  178. 

MiecsesUy  U.,  leader  of  the  PolM,  198. 
Miguel,  Don,  of  Portugal,  488. 
Mikado.    See  Japan. 
Milan,  captured  by  Scipio,  86  |captared  by 

Barbarossa  and  destroyed,  221 ;  rebuilt, 

«fr. ;  under  the  Visconti  and  Sfona,  262 ; 

war  between  Charles  V.,  and  Francis  I., 

concerning,  804,  819;    Philip  inyested 

with,  ib. ;  claims  of  Louis  XII.  to,  818 ; 

appanage  of  Spain,  826 ;  assigned  to  the 

emperor,  898 ;  Victor  Emmanuel  in,  662. 
Milan  decree,  660. 

Milan,  pr.  of  Senria,  621 ;  becomes  iL,  626. 
Milesians  settle  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigxis, 

28;  in  Ireland,  89. 
Miletus,  in  league  with  Croesus,  21,  28 ; 

lonians  settle,  49 ;  battle  of.  67. 
Milhaud,  confederation  of,  822. 
MiUtary  roads  in  Persia,  28  ;  constructed 

in  Italy,  82 ;  in  Britain,  176. 
Millenary  petition,  840. 
Millesimo,  battle  of.  468. 
Milo,  S.  Annius,  139. 
MUtiades,  28 ;  at  Marathon,  67. 
Milton,  John,  889. 
Minamoto  family,  212,  218, 242. 
Minden,  battle  of,  406. 
Mineptah.  k.  of  Egypt,  6. 
Minerra,  o4. 

Ming  dynasty  in  China,  242. 
Minnesota  admitted  to  iTnion,  660. 
Minos,  k.  of  Crete,  18, 46. 
Minotaur,  18. 

Minto,  lord,  goT.  gen.  In  India,  6il. 
Minucius,  Mi,  114. 
Minnit,  Peter,  2B6. 
Miny8B,48,46^48.49. 
Mir  Jafar,  448, 444 :  Kosim,  444. 
Mirabeau.C.,449.461. 
Miramichi  Bay,  discoTery  of,  287. 
Miranda,  660. 
Misenum,  treaty  of,  146. 
Missi  regis,  186. 
MissioBacy  Bidgs  battle  of,  668 


MiHifflppI  adBiittad  to  the  Union,  661. 
Mississippi  riTer,  diseoT*  887, 864;  paesession 

taken  for  France,  862,  865 ;  claimed  by 

France,  420 ;  nayigation  free  to  England 

and  France,  ^ j  to  England  and  the 

United  States.  482. 
Missolonghi,  &. 

Missouri  admitted  to  the  Union,  662. 
Missouri  compromise,  662. 
Mithra,  26. 
Mithridates,  I.,  founded  Parthian  empire, 

80;  II.,  k.  of  Firthia,80. 
Mithridates  VI.,  k.  of  Pontus,  his  power, 

129;  SuUa  concluded  peace  with,  181: 

alliance  of  Sertorius  with,  188;  kiUwi 

himself,  186. 
Mithridatio  wani,I.,129;  IL,182i  IIL,181 
Mobile  colony,  866i. 
Mooenigo,  adm.,  416. 
Mockem,  battle  of,  478. 
Modena,  416.  468. 
Mcedari48, 168. 
Mohacs,  battle  of,  808,  872. 
Mohammed,  182. 

Moira,  lord,  goy.  gen.  in  India,  64L 
Molai,  Jacques  de.  266. 
Moldayia,  895,  488. 
MoU,  ministry  of,  680. 
MoU«re,  871. 
MoUwiti,  battle  of,  40L 
Moloch,  17, 18. 
Moltke,  606, 609, 617. 
Momemplils,  battle  of,  6. 
Mompeson,  Impeachment  of,  842. 
Monasterlee  in  Ireland,  89 ;  supprtaied  In 

England.  886 ;  in  Austria,  407 ;  In  Fianee, 

684 ;  in  Home  and  Papal  states,  620. 
Mondoyi,  batUe  of,  468. 
Mongols,  defeated  by  the  Chinese,  82 ;  in- 

yarion  of   Germany,  240;   conquest  of 

China,  242;   repulse   from  Japan.  248; 

supremacy  in  Russia,  277 ;  check  tne  0»- 

man  power,  278. 
Monk,  876, 877, 878.    See  Albemarla. 
Monmouth,  battle  ^480. 
Monmouth,  d.  of,  882,  888. 
Monroe  doctrine,  662. 
Monroe,  James,  660, 661. 
Mons  sacer,  96,  96. 

Montague,  proceedinn  against,  8tt,  887. 
Montaigne,  Michael,  824. 
Montciam,421.422. 
Monteagle,  lord,  840. 
Montebello.  battle  of,  602. 
Montecucnli,  868, 872. 
Montenegro,  war  with  the  Porte,  621, 622 ; 

became  independent,  624. 
Montereau.  260 ;  battle  of,  480. 
Monterey,  battle  of,  554. 
Montesquieu,  448. 

Montesuma,  Mexican  empire  of,  Vb, 
Montgomery,  general,  42? . 
Montiel,  battle  of,  276. 
Montrhery,  battle  of,  260. 
Montmartre,  stoim  of,  481. 
Monunirail,  battle  at,  480. 
Montmorency,  820 ;  execution,  826. 
Montpellier,  268. 
Montreal,  settled  by  Maisonneuye,  800 ;  nat- 

rendered  to  English,  422;  captured  by 

Montgomery,  427. 
Montrose,  marquis  of,  plots  againft  Atgjlt, 
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846 ;  campaign,  In  Seotlaad,  818 ;  ezeea- 

tion,  875. 
Montef  steur  de,  280. 
Moon,  origin,  183;   conqner  Spain,  188; 

oaliphata,  209 ;    conquered  by  Almoxa- 

Tidee,  20O ;  by  Almotiadee,  210 ;  oonqueat 

of  Oranada,  276. 
Moqni  Ca&on,  287- 
MorabetbM,  209,  240. 
More,  Sir  Tnomae,  886. 
Morea  (««<  Greece),  conquered  by  Tnikf, 

897 ;  ravaged,  488. 
Morean,  4fi8, 460, 462, 466, 477. 
Morgan,  431. 
MoKartt^n,  battle  of,  247. 
Morkere.  206,  229. 

Momington,  lord,  cot.  g«n.  in  India,  641. 
Moro,  Ludorico,  818. 
Morosini,  416. 
Morae,  487. 
Mortier,  481. 

Mortimer,  Edmund,  270 ;  Roger,  267, 268. 
Mortimer's  Cron,  battle  of,  272. 
Mortmain,  itatate  of,  266. 
Moecow,  national  centre  of  &UMia,  277; 

burning  of,  476. 
MoiiM  8 

Moehidak,  battle  of,  476. 
Moslems,  182. 
Mt.  Cenis  tunnel.  620. 
Mount  Deeert,  292,  299. 
Mountain,  the,  in  the  leglslatlTO  aisembly, 

451,468. 
Mowbray,  eonvpiracy  of,  270. 
Muanrwiyah  I.,  caliph,  lo2. 
Mucins  SciBTola,  96. 
Mughal  empire,  founded,  868;  end  of,  646. 

£««,  also,  India. 
Muliammed  II.,  daatroyed  eaatem  empire, 

S78 
Muhammed  Ghozl,  SU,  241;  Shah,  442; 

Tughlak,  241. 
Muhammedanium,  in  China,  81 ;  origin  in 

Arabia,  182 :  conqneata  in  west,  IBo ;  In 

Persia  192, 198. 
MUhlberg,  battle  of,  806. 
Mllhldox?,  battle  of,  247. 
Mukhtar  Pasha,  628. 
Mummins,  122. 
MilnchengrfiU,  491.  609. 
Munda,  battle  of,  148. 
MUnger,  Thomas,  802. 
Munich,  812,  492. 

Municipal  corporatioos  lelonn  aot,  641. 
Miinnieh,  410,  411. 
Munro,  major,  444. 
MUnster,  anabaptists  In,  804 ;  negotiations 

for  peace  at,  815. 
Murad,  I.,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  278;  V., 

deposed,  621. 
Murat,  460.  467 ;  g.  d.  of  Berg,  468 ;  k.  of 

Naples,  470 :  driven  from  Naples,  484 ; 

executed,  486. 
Murray.    See  MJsnsfield,  lord. 
Murray,  earl  of,  iegentj888. 
Murray,  lozd  G«orge.  488. 
Hurteutbattle  of, 262. 
Musa,  188. 

Muthul,  battle  of,  126. 
Mutina,  founded,  112 ;  battlo  of,  86, 144. 
Mutiny  act,  886. 
Mutstt-Hito,  88, 562. 


Myoaie,  61. 

Mylss,  battle  of,  110, 146. 
Myonnesus,  battle  of,  119. 
Myda,  20,  21. 

NabU,  80, 119. 

Nabonetiis,  k.  of  Babylon,  16. 

Nabopolaraar,  k.  of  Babylon,  16, 16^  2Bw 

Naehod,  battle  of,  509. 

Nadir  Shah,  invadeR  India,  442. 

NifeU,  battle  of,  260. 

Nagpur,  raja  of,  541. 

Najara,  battle  of,  269. 

Nancy,  battle  of.  262. 

Nangis,  battle  of,  480. 

Nankin,  treaty  of,  542,  561. 

Nantes,  edict,  set  edict  of,  869;  vsmli^ 
Uonaxy  tribunal  of.  454. 

Nantwioh,  battle  of,  84B. 

Napata,  kingdom  of,  5. 

Napier,  500. 

Napier,  lord,  561. 

Naples  {tee  Sicily),  separated  from  Sidly. 
under  Ctiarles  of  Anjou,  226 :  conquered 
by  Charles  VIIL ,  262 :  by  Alplionso  of  Ar. 
agon,  268 :  by  Louis  XII.  and  Ferdinand, 
8l8 ;  revolt  of  Masaniello.  827 ;  ceded  by 
Austria  to  Spain,  898,  4l6 ;  transferred 
into  Parthenopsean  republic,  460 ;  French 
garrison,  468 ;  Bourbons  banished,  468 ; 
restored,  488  ;  revolutionary  movements, 
487.  486 ;  Uberated  by  Garibaldi,  608. 

Napoleon  I.,  emp.  of  the  French  (we  Bona- 
parte, Napoleon),  crowned,  465;  k.  of 
Italy,  4ffi ;  protector  of  the  confedecacy 
of  toe  Rhine.  468 ;  divorced  from  Jo8e> 
phine,  478 ;  birth  of  the  k.  of  Rome,  474 ; 
campaign  of  Feb.,  1814,  480;  abdicated, 
481 ;  removed  to  Elba.  481;  retnm,  483, 
526 ;  hundred  d^ys,  488 ;  Waterloo,  484} 
transported  to  St.  Helena,  484;  death, 
527 ;  entombment  in  Paris,  580. 

Napoleon  III.,  emp.  of  the  French  {*ee 
Louis  Napoleon),  elected,  499,  681;  at- 
tempted assassination,  581,  644;  war 
with  Italy,  502,  582;  Mexican  expedl* 
tion,  608 ;  Luxembouxs  question,  511 ; 
Franco-Prussian  war.  518 ;  surrenders  to 
WUliam  III.,  617 ;  death,  520,  58& 

Narrsgansett  Indians,  859. 

Narses,  175, 188. 

Narva,  battle  of,  896. 

Narvaes,  285,  286. 

Naseby,  battle  of,  849. 

Nassau  incorporated  with  Prusda.  610. 

National  convention,  447,461, 452;  f^dsK»* 
tlon,  460 ;  petition,  542. 

Naurraries.  63,  65,  58. 

Navarino,  battle  of,  489,  689. 

Navarre,  origin,  209 ;  Joanna,  heiress  ol 
marries  Philip  IV.,  254 ;  Charles  the  Bad, 
k.  of ,  258 ;  in  the  Huguenot  wars,  821. 

Navarrete,  battle  of,  276. 

Navigation  act,  876 ;  repealed,  648. 

Nayler,  877. 

Nebraska,  admitted  to  the  Union,  569. 

Nebuchadnemr,  k.  of  Babylon,  6, 11, 16* 

Neoker,  447,  449. 

Neerwinden,  battle  of,  870, 888, 468. 

Nehavend,  battle  of,  182, 196. 

Neku,  k.  of  Egypt,  6, 11, 16. 

Nalson  at  Aboukir,  400;  at  Tiafalgar  40L 
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VmmA  f estlTal,  43. 

Nemed,  89. 

Nepalaie,  eonquered  bj  Chinete,  444. 

Neptuniu,  84. 

Nero,  C.  Claadiaa,  eooful.  117. 

Naro,  Roman  Amp.,  ISO.  loL 

Nerra,  Soman  amp.,  162. 

NeMelrode.  483. 

Metherlands,  MqoiaiCion  by  the  hoow  of 
Buigundj,  828,  829 ;  war  of  liberation, 
880 ;  independence  raoognized,  881 :  war 
with  Looli  XIV..  867  ;  with  Bngland, 
879,  880:  New  Amsterdam  lost,  868; 
Spanlah  Netherlands  glTen  to  Anstria, 
strife  with  Joseph  II.,  406;  trans- 
formed into  the  Batavian  republie,  466  ; 
into  the  kio^om  of  Holland,  465;  in- 
corporated with  France,  478 ;  the  French 
expelled,  479;  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands formed,  488;  Belgium  separated 
from  Holland,  489. 

Neaoh&tel,  glyen  to  Prussia,  898;  toBer- 
thier,  468 :  as  prmeipatity  restored  to 
Prussia,  482:  as  ea$uon  joined  to  the 
Swiss  confederacy,  488;  rerolt  from 
Pmasia,  492 ;  giren  up  bj  Prussia,  60L 

Neohof ,  baron,  k.  of  Oondca,  416. 

Neustria,  decay  of,  86 ;  in  the  2d  dirision 
of  the  Frankish  kingdom,  181 ;  in  the  8d, 
189;  188 ;  in  treaty  of  Verdun,  187. 

Nentrality  act,  648. 

Nerada  admitted  to  the  Union,  568. 

NcTers,  house  of,  811. 

Nerille's  Cross,  battle  of,  268. 

New  Albion,  west,  discorered  by  Drake, 
289 :  east,  granted  to  Plowden,  298. 

New  Amsterdam,  founded,  298;  captured 
by  Snglish,  %8,  879. 

Newbury,  battlee  of,  848. 

Newcastle,  ministry  ot,  488, 489. 

Newoomen,  486. 

New  Bngland,  named,  294 ;  presidency  of, 
861 :  Indian  hostUltles  in,  il7. 

New  Forest,  280. 

Newfoundland,  disooreiT,  284, 287;  Gilbert 
takes  possession  of,  2^ ;  grant  of  a  part 
to  sir  Geo.  Calrert,  299. 

New  France,  French  settlements  in,  299; 
name  extended  to  the  west,  864,  866; 
ceded  to  England.  422. 

New  Granada,  488. 

New  Hampshire,  granted  to  Mason,  296; 
separated  from  Massachusetts,  869;  In- 
surrection in,  482. 

New  HaTcn,  colony  of,  867 ;  Qnioa  with 
Connecticut,  868. 

New  Jervey,  granted  to  Berkeley  and  Car- 
teret, 868 ;  under  Androe,  86l ;  diyided 
into  east  and  west  Jersey,  .369. 

New  Netherlands,  agreement  with  the 
united  colonies,  86?;  grutedtodukesof 
York  and  Albany,  868. 

New  North  Walee,  299. 

New  Orleans,  reaerred  to  Franoe,  422; 
British  repulsed  at,  661. 

Newport,  treaty  of,  9KL 

New  South  Wales,  299. 

New  Sweden,  298. 

Newton,  Isaac,  888,  889. 

Newtown  Butler,  battle  of.  886. 

Hew  York,  name  of  New  Amsterdam 
ehuged  to,  858 ;  captured  by  the  Dutch, 


restored  to  Inflaad,  869 ;  tor.  Androe, 
869,  861;  gor.  Fletcher,  862 ;  gor.  Bux^ 
net,  417 ;  settlement  of  Conn,  boundary, 
418;  treaty  with  the  Iroquois,  418 ;  occu- 
pied by  the  British,  428 :  evacuatwl,  482. 

Ney,  467;  "brayest  of  the  braye,"  476, 
477 ;  joined  Napoleon,  488 ;  executed,  485. 

Niagara,  expedition  "gainst,  421,  428. 

Nicaaa,  council  of,  1^ ;  Greek  empire  ci, 
216. 

Nice,  truce  of,  804;  annexed  to  France. 
602. 

Nicephorus  Phocss,  Greek  emp..  210. 

Nicholas  I.,  tsar  of  Russia,  4B8;  Polish 
reyolution,  480;  interyention  in  Hun- 
gary, ^5;  joins  Austria,  498;  Crimean 
war,  499 ;  death,  600. 

Nicholas  V^  anti-pope,  847. 

Nicias,  65-67 ;  peace  of,  66. 

Nioomedes,  k.  of  Bithynia,  78;  III.,  129, 
184 

Niels,  k.  of  Denmark,  206. 

Nightingale,  Florence,  500. 

Nihilists,  525, 626. 

Nikita.  pr.  of  Monten«po,  521. 

NikolsDurg,  truce  of,  609. 

Nile,  battle  of  the,  460, 586. 

Nimrod,  k.  of  AssyrhLju  n.  2;  18. 

Nimw^n,  peace  of,  868. 

Nineteen  propositions,  847. 

Nineyeh,  on  the  Tigris,  12:  foundation, 
14 ;  captured  by  Cyaxares,  16, 26 ;  battla 
of,  192. 

Ninus,  14. 

Nippon,  proper  meaning,  82,  n.  2. 

Nislb,  battle  of,  491. 

Nitta  Toehisada,  248. 

Niaam  ul  Mnlk,  442. 

Noah,  80, 89. 

Noailles,  ricomte  de.  460. 

NobiUty  in  Rome,  101,  108;  abolidied  in 
Franoe,  468;  new  nobility,  467. 

Nobunaga,  866k  866. 

Noisseyfile^  battle  of,  516. 

Nola,  battle  of,  149. 

NoUendorf,  battle  of,  477, 478. 

Nombre  de  Dies,  289. 

Non- jurors,  886. 

No  popery  riots,  440. 

Nordlingen,  battle  ot  818. 

Nore,  mutiny  at  the,  686. 

Noreia,  battle  of,  127. 

Noricum,  148, 167. 

Normandy,  settled,  808;  Yexin  annexed 
to,  208;  duke  William  conquers  Eng- 
land, 206 ;  belongs  to  Henry  II.  of  Eng- 
land, 881;  conquered  by  Philip  Augus- 
tus, 227. 

Normans.    Set  Northmen. 

North,  sir  Francis,  882. 

North,  lord,  administration,  400,  485;  v»- 
signs,44I. 

Northampton,  battle  of,  272. 

North  Anna,  battle  of,  568. 

Northbrook.  lord,  yiceroy  of  India,  547. 

North  Carolina,  separated  from  South  Car- 
olina, 418 ;  colonial  charter  suspended, 
427 ;  insurrection  in,  425 ;  accepted  the 
constitution  of  U.  8.,  547. 

Northcote,  fir  Stafford,  545. 

Northern  eonyention,  462  468. 

Northern  war,  394. 
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Korth  German  Confadeimtloa.    See  Qw 

nuiDy. 
Northmen,  wars  wifh  Charles  the  Great, 

186;  rayagea  in  France  and  Germanj, 

198, 201 ;  Mttled  In  Italj,  198, 199,  200 ; 

siege  of  FftrlR,  201 :  settlement,  202;  in 

England,  208,  204, 206 ;  oonquest  of  Bng- 

land,20d. 
Northumberland,  d.  of,  886 ;  e.  of,  270,  271. 
Northnmbria,  kingdom  of,  178, 179, 180. 
Norway,  early  history  to  1108,  208  ;  from 

death  of  Magnns  l^od  to  union  of  Cal- 

mar,  1108-1997,  288 ;  to  1624,  276,  851 ; 

to  1789,  409 ;  ceded  to  Sweden,  479,  483 ; 

war  with  Sweden,  484;   constitutional 

contest  in,  626. 
Notables,  assembly  of,  447. 
Notium,  battle  of.  99. 
Nottingham,  e.  oz,  impeached,  270. 
Nottingham,  e.  of,  sec  of,  state,  886,  488 ; 

pies,  of  council,  486. 
NoTara.  battle  of,  819, 488, 494. 
NoTa  Scotia,  granted  to  sir  Wm.  Alexan- 
der, 296,  2(« ;   ceded  to  England,  898 ; 

422,  439 ;  fisheries  in,  482. 
NoTgorod,  206,  277. 
NoTl.  battle  of,  461. 
NullUication  proclamation,  668. 
Nnma  PompiUns,  k.  of  Borne,  88. 
Nnmantla,  destruction  of,  128. 
Numerianus.  Boman  emp.,  168. 
Numidia,  divided  between  Bocehos  uad 

Gauda,  121, 127, 142. 
Nuremberg,  peace  of,  808  ;  fortified  camp 

of,  812. 
Nymphenbnrg,  alliance  of,  401. 
Nystadt,  peace  of,  897. 

Oatfls,  Titus,  plot,  881 ;  trial,  888 ;  pardon, 

886. 
Oaths  of  allegiance  and  supztmaoy,  886. 
Obelisks,  8. 

Ocampo  cireumnarlgates  Cuba,  284. 
Occasional  conformity  act,  brought  in,  488, 

484 ;  passed,  486 ;  repealed,  487. 
Octaria,  146, 160. 
Ootarianus,  C.  Julius  CsBsar  ;  negotiations 

with  the  senate,  144 ;  appointed  consul, 

146 ;  receires  the  west,  146 ;  war  with 

Seztus  Pompeius  and  Antonius,  146 ;  sole 

ruler.  147.     See  Augustas. 
Odenatnus,167. 
Odin.  164. 166. 
Odo,  b.  of  Bajenz,  229 ;  c  of  Paris.    Su 

Budes. 
OdoTaker,  ruler  of  Italy,  162,  178 ;  oTer- 

thrown  by  TbeodoHe,  174. 
Odysseus.  47. 
CBdipus,  46. 

(Bneus,  k.  oi  Athens,  44. 
flinophyta,  battle  of,  €8. 
Ofla,  k.  of  Mercia,  180. 
OflLces  of  state  opened  to  plebeians.  101. 
Oglethorpe,  James,  settles  Georgia,  418, 

^19. 
Ohio  admitted  to  the  Union,  649. 
Ohio  Company,  419, 420. 
Olaf  Hunger,  k.  of  Denmark,  206. 
Olaf ;  k.  of  Denmark,  287  :  of  Norway,  240. 
Olaf,  St.,  k.  of  Norway,  209;  Tmteljet 

first  k.  of  Norway,  20e;  SqrgvaHon,  k. 

of  Norway,  208, 209. 


Olaf,  the  Lap-king,  of  Sweden,  906. 

Oldeastle,  sir  John,  271. 

Old  French  and  Indian  war,  420. 

Oldenbuig,  409 ;  house  of,  861 ;  annexed 
to  France,  478. 

OliTa,  peace  of,  87& 

Olirares,  882. 

OlUvier,  ministry  of,  612,  682. 

OlmUta,  conference  of,  498 ;  siege  of,  40^ 

Olybrius,  Boman  emp.,  162. 

Olympiad,  first,  60. 

Olympian  fe«tiTal,  42. 

Olymplas,  77. 

Olynthiac  orations,  72. 

Olynthus,  battle  of,  66;  70 ;  alliance  with 
niilip,71;  revolt  and  deotmction,  72. 

Omar,  182,  192. 

Omar  Pacha,  499. 

Ommiads  obtained  the  caliphate,  182 ;  over* 
thrown  by  Abbasides,  188 ;  founded  cal- 
iphate of  Cordora,  188,  209. 

0*Neil,  Hugh.     See  Tyrone. 

Onomarchus,  72. 

Opequan,  battle  of.  668. 

Opium  war,  642,  661. 

Oppius,  Spurius,  96. 

Optimates,  101. 

Orange,  VTilliam  of  (the  Silent),  880,  881. 

Orban  Frire,  ministry,  626. 

Orchomcnus,  battle  of,  181. 

Ordinance  for  the  goremment  of  the  terri- 
tory northwest  of  the  Ohio,  488. 

Ordinances  instead  of  acts  passed  by  long 
parliament,  847. 

Onbro,  peace  of,  474. 

Oregon  admitted  to  the  Union,  656  ;  boun- 
dary decided,  648,  560 ;  treaty,  664. 

Orellana,  Francisco.  288. 

Orford  (adm.  Bussell),  Invites  William  IIL. 
884 ;  victory  of  La  Hogue  887;  created 
earl  of  Orford,  Impeached,  888. 

Oraanic  statute.  490. 

Onnoco,  discovery  of,  288. 

Oricneys,  conquest  of,  209. 

Orleanists,  680. 

Orleans  besieged  by  Attila,  178 ;  maid  of, 
260 ;  cap.  of  Burgundy,  181 ;  battle  of, 
618. 

Orleans,  d.  of,  murdered,  268  ;d«»th,  680 ; 
Gaston  of,  conspiracies  of,  826,  326, 806; 
Philip  of,  regent,  446;  Philip  I^it^ 
460 ;  execution  of,  465. 

Orleans,  house  of,  strife  with  Burgundy, 
259;  comes  to  the  throne  in  France, 
817 ;  aodn  in  1880, 489,  529 ;  expeUed. 
680 

Orloir,  41L 

Ormaguas,  empire  of  the,  288. 

Ormond,duke  of.  Impeachment,  487. 

Ormuid.    See  Ahuramasda. 

Ott)des  I.,  k.  of  Fwthia,  80. 

Orsini,  581. 

Osborne,  star  Thomas.    Se«  Danby,  880. 

Osiris,  2, 8. 

Oeman  I..  278 ;  Pasha,  621 

Osnabrilck,  negotiations  for  peace  at,  816. 

Ostend  Bast  India  Co.,  487. 

Ostmark  (Lusatia),  formation  of,  194 ;  Ba- 
varian Oftmark  reestablished,  196;  eft- 
larged,  199.    Se€  Austria. 

Ostraoh,  battle  of,  460. 

Ontflbclsnif  66a 
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Ostroffothii.     See  bst  Qoflu. 

OBtrolenka,  battle  of,  490. 

Oswald,  of  Northumbrla,  180. 

Oswego,  captured  by  Montcalm,  421. 

Oswieu,  k.  of  Northambria,  180. 

Othmann,  182. 

Otho.    For  German  rulers,  ue  Otto. 

Otho,  Roman  •mp.^&l. 

Otis,  James,  422,  4^. 

Otterbnzne.     Se«  CheTj  Chase. 

Otto  the  Flnne,  marg.  of  Brandenburg, 
249. 

Otto  L,  k.  of  Greece,  aocession,  480 ;  ex- 
pulsion, 606. 

Otto  I.  the  Great,  emp.  of  the  II.  B.  E., 
196 ;  II.,  196, 197 ;  III.,  "  Wonder  of  the 
World,"  197 ;  IV.,  of  Brunswick,  228. 

Otto  of  Nordheim«  199. 

Otto  of  Wittelsbach,  222. 

Otto  the  Illustrious,  d.  of  Saxony,  194. 

Ottoear,  k.  of  Bohemia|244. 

Oudenarde,  battle  of,  882, 485. 

Oudh,  proTinoe  in  India,  22;  under  the 
Guptas,  24;  independence  of,  4^:  an- 
nexation, 646. 

Oudinot,  476, 477, 480. 

Ovando,  28a 

Orerbury.  sir  Thomas,  841. 

Oridius  Naso,  P.,  83, 148. 

Oxenstiema,  Axel,  313,  314,  315. 

OxfOTd,  parliament  of  Charles  I.  at,  348. 

Oxford,  e.  of  ^Harley),  lord  high  trea- 
surer, 43S ;  dlBmiesed,  436 ;  impeached, 
437. 

Paehes,  66. 

Ffteiflo  Ocean,  diseoTered,  284. 

Facte  de  famine,  446. 

Paiz  des  dames,  808 ;  de  monsieur,  822. 

Palseologi,  Greek  emperors,  278. 

FfclSBologns,  Miehael,  216. 

Palatinate,  electorate.  248;  in  the  thirty 
years'  war,  810 ;  diyiaion  of,  816 ;  war 
over  the  succession  in,  869 ;  derastation 
of,  870 ;  in  the  war  of  the  Bararian  soo- 
cession,  406. 

Palestine,  6,  7. 

Palikao,  battle  of,  602,^. 

P&lladius,  in  Ireland.  &. 

Pfclm,  execution  of,  «68. 

Falmerston,  lord,  in  the  Egyptian  trouble. 
401;  allianoe  with  Turkey,  499;  for. 
leo..  home  see.,  premier,  643;  second 
mhintiy,  death,  644. 

Fklmyra,  157. 

Palo  Alto,  batUe  oL  664. 

Piampeluna,  siege  of,  479. 

Panama  congress,  6<H. 

Pandulf ,  284. 

Fanipat.  battles  of,  858, 448. 

^nnonia,  Boman  proT.,  149, 167. 

Panormus,  17, 20 ;  battle  of,  111. 

Pansa,144. 

Ftoli,  416. 

Papacy,  origin,  175 ;  foundation  of  its  seo- 
nlar  power,  184 ;  German  popes,  196 ; 
Orecwy  VII.,  iuTestituree,  199;  Canoe- 
•a,  200 ;  eoncordat  of  Worms,  201 ;  Ur- 
ban II.,  crusades,  218-217 ;  contest  with 
flederic  L,  221 ;  Innocent  III.,  228 ;  Qn^ 
ozy  IX. ,  strife  with  Frederic  U.,  294, 225 ; 
OOBBOU  of  IjoDf,  2S6;  Adrian  IV.  gives  1 


Ireland  toHennr  11., 282 ;  Innocent  III., 
contest  with  John,  288;  council  of  Con- 
stance proclaims  its  superiority,  251; 
Boniface  VIII..  quarrel  with  Philip 
the  Fair,  264 ;  Babylonish  captirity  in 
ATignon.  256.  263;  great  schism,  268: 
reformation,  801 ;  council  of  Trent,  805 ; 
anti-reformation,  806;  Alexander  VI  ^ 
Gregory  XIII.,  reform  of  calendar,  827 ; 
dispute  with  Uenxy  VIII.,  884;  bull  ap- 
portioning the  unrliscoTered  portions  of 
the  world, 858;  Pius  VI.  and  Joseph  II., 
408 ;  Plus  VI.,  seised  by  the  French,  459 ; 
concordat  of  1801, 468;  Pius  VII.,  seised 
by  Napoleon,  478;  receiTes  the  papal 
states  again,  483;  Pius  1X^492:  revolt 
in  Rome  suppressed  by  French,  498 ; 
honorary  president  of  the  Italian  l(>ague, 
602 ;  Vatican  council  papal  infallibility, 
612;  temporal  power  of  the  pope  abol- 
ished, 518 ;  guarantee  for  the  pope,  520 ; 
contest  with  Italy.  Prussia,  Bwitserland, 
521;  Leo  XIII  .,524. 
Papal  states  founded,  184 :  estates  of 
Matilda  obtained,  228 ;  Independent  of 
the  empire,  268;  declining  prosperity, 
416;  cession  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  the 
Romagna,  468;  transformation  into  the 
Roman  republic,  469 ;  without  Romagna, 
Bologna,  and   Ferrara   restored  to  the 

J  ope,  464 ;  Incorporated  with  France, 
78 ;  restored  to  the  papacy,  488 ;  Bo- 
logna, Ferrara,  Romagna,  incorporated 
with  Italy.  402 ;  patrimonium  Petri  to  be 
nroteeted  by  Italy,  608:  patrimonium 
Petri  also  incorporated^lS. 

I^per,  improTcment  in,  279. 

Paphlagonia,  21, 186. 

Papin,  Denis,  486. 

Papirius  Carbo,  126, 127, 180, 181 ;  Cnzaor, 
106. 

Papists  disabUng  act,  881. 

Pappenhelm.  81I,  812. 

Paragu^,  discovery  of,  286 ;  rule  of  Fran- 

Pltfis,  Lutetia  Piaxlslomm,  occupied  by  La- 
bienns,  189;  court-camp  of  Ohildebert 
L,  181 ;  siege  by  Otto  II.,  196;  si«ra  by 
the  Northmen,  a)l ;  capital  of  the  Freneh 
monarchy  (Me  Iaou),  202 ;  entrance  of 
the  allies,  481;  second  capture,  484; 
siwe,  617 ;  bombardment,  6l9 ;  capitn- 
lanon,  619 ;  second  siege,  680.  See^  also, 
France. 

Puis,  peaoe  of  1768,  422,  488 ;  of  1788, 
481,  441 :  between  Sweden  and  France, 
478 ;  of  1814,  481 ;  of  1816, 485 ;  closing 
the  Crimean  war,  601. 

Paris,  son  of  Priam,  47. 

Paris,  Matthew,  285. 

Parker,  arehb.  of  Canterbury,  888. 

Parliament,  In  England,  the  wltan,  177; 
p.  of  Simon  of  Uontfort,  284 ;  taxation 
without  consent  of  p.,  illegal,  266 ;  first 
perfect  j>^  267 ;  sepixation  into  two 
bouses,  96d ;  the  'Vgood  p.,"  the  "  won- 
derful p.,"  269;  Aiglish  In  the  house 
of  commons,  271 ;  grand  protestation 
842;  petition  of  right,  848;  scene  in  the 
commons,  848 ;  no  p.  for  11  years,  844 : 
the  "short  p.,*'  846 :  the  *^  long  p.,'* 
846 i  "Bump,*'  876;   •*Barebo&ii^  p.*" 
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876;  long  p.  dinolTed.  STB;  reram&  of 
Its  hlitory,  878,  n.  j*^oonTention  p.," 
878;  "eaTaller  p.,^*878;  oonTentlon  p., 
885;  flnt  triennial  p.,  888;  fint  p.  of 
Great  Britain.  434;  flnt  septennial  p., 
487 ;  Wilkes,  440 ;  speeches  printed,  440  ; 
contractors  and  reyenne  offlcers  excluded, 
441 ;  first  imperiril  p.,  520 ;  Catholics  first 
admitted,  889 ;  refonn  act,  540 :  annual 
p.  demanded,  542 :  property  qualification 
abolished,  Jews  admitted,  3d  reform  act, 
644. 
parliament  of  France,  explained, 264 ;  mixed 
chambers,  824 ;  mixed  chanibers  in  4  par- 
llaments,  824 ;   Teiiistanoe  of  the  p.  of 


Paris,  366 ;  p.  of  Paris  abolished^  but  re- 
stored, 446;  again  abolished,  444. 

Parliament  of  Germany,  498-498. 

Fsima  ceded  to  Spanish  Bourbons,  406, 416 ; 
eeded  to  France,  468 ;  given  to  Napoleon's 
wife,  481 ;   incorporated  with  Sardinia, 

JU\Q 

Parma,  d.  of.  881,  468. 

Parmenio,  74,  76. 

Pamell,  646. 

Parthenon,  built,  64 :  blown  up,  416. 

Parthenopecan  republic,  kingdom  of  Naples 
transformed  into,  460 ;  abolished,  461. 

Parthia,  on  the  plateau  of  Iran,  24 ;  revolt 
subdued  by  Darius,  27 ;  geography  of, 
S9;  revolt  under  Arsaoes,  29;  kingdom 
of,  wars  with  Borne,  etc.,  80;  kingdom 
of,  78;  Cxassus,  140;  war  with  TnO^i, 
153;   dissolution  of   monarohj,  80, 166. 

Partholan,  k.  of  Ireland,  88. 

Partition  of  Poland,  I.,  411 ;  II.,  418 :  ni., 
414. 

Partition  of  Prussia  propoted,  404. 

Partition  treaties,  801. 

Paschal  IT.,  pope,  201;  in.,  221. 

Paskeritch,  489,  490, 496,  499. 

Passarowitc,  peace  of,  897. 

Passau,  convention  of,  806,  817. 

Patkul,  894,  896. 

PatnA,  massacre  of  i444. 

Platricians,  origin,  88,  90 ;  oonflieting  views 
concerning.  94 ;  conflict  with  the  plebei- 
ans, 96,  96,  97, 100 ;  create  a  new  oflice, 
but  soon  lose  exclusive  control  of  all 
ofllces,  101. 

Paul  I.,  tsar  of  Bussla,  400, 462, 468. 

Paul  IV.,  pope,  827. 

PauUus,  L.  .Smilins,  112 ;  consul,  falls  at 
CannsB,  116 ;  the  younger,  victory  over  the 
Lusitanians,  118  ;  defeated  PexMUS,  120. 

P^ulus  Diaconus,  186. 

Pausanias,  60,  61,  60. 

Pavia,  176 ;  siege,  184;  battle  of,  808. 

Peasants'  war,  in  Germany,  802. 

Pedro,  I.,  emp.  of  Bruil,  488 ;  11.,  488. 

Peel,  Bobert,  home  sec,  689 ;  flxst  adminis. 
tntion,  6^ ;  lecond  adminLBtratton,  6tt. 

Peking,  treaty  of,  602,  648, 662. 

Pelsgius,  188. 

Pelasgians.  48, 49. 

Pelham,  Henry,  adminhtimtjon,  488. 

P^Ussier,  600. 

PelopidsB,  44. 

Pelopidas,  70,  71. 

Peloponnesian  war,  64-69. 

P»lusium,  2:  battto  of,  7,27;  taken  by 
Persians,  IdL 


Penates,  84. 

Penda,  k.  of  Meroia,  179, 180. 

Peninsula  campaign  of  KcCleUan,  667. 

Peninsula  War,  471,  687. 

Penn,  William,  860, 877. 

Pennsylvania  granted  to  William  Pom, 
860 ;  government  taken  from  Penn,  362  ; 
new  enarter  obtained  by  Penn,  862. 

Penny  postage  in  Bngland,  642. 

Penobscot,^,  30U. 

Penrith,  battle  of,  488. 

Penruddock.  rebellion  of,  876. 

'*  Pensioned,"  parliament,  878, 88L 

Pensions,  652. 

Pentarchy  of  the  great  powers,  482. 

Pentland  Hills,  battle  of,  879. 

Pepperell,  WiUiam,  419. 

Pequigny,  peace  of,  274. 

Fequot  war.  297. 

Perceval,  687. 

Percy,  Harrv  (Hotspur),  270. 

PerdicGss,  74,  76. 

P^rs  la  Chaise,  881. 

Pergamon,  kingdom  of,  78, 124. 

PsriclM,  rival  of  Cimon,  62 ;  adminiitm* 
tion  of,  64 ;  death,  66. 

P^er,  486, 627 ;  ministi7  of,  629. 

Periced,  60. 

Pereses,  k.  of  Persia,  180. 

Perpema.  182, 133. 

Peipetual  peace,  819. 

Perry,  com.,  at  Tedo,  562. 

Perseus,  k.  of  Macedonia,  78, 120. 

Persia,  geography,  24  ;  religion,  24,  26; 
revolt  under  Cyrus,  26 ;  old  Persian  enip 
pire,  ib. ;  conquests  of  Cambyses  and  Da- 
rius, 27 ;  administration  of  the  empire, 
28 ;  war  with  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor. 
i&. ;  of  Borope.  28, 66 ;  decline  and  tsli  of 
the  ampirei  29;  subject  to  Parthia,  80; 
new  Persian  empire  founded,  t&.,  166, 
187 ;  wars  with  Borne,  190 ;  restored  to 
the  limits  reached  under  Darius,  191  ^ 
conquest  by  Arabs.  192, 198. 

Persian  wars,  L,  II.,  66;  III.,  68;  IT., 
60. 

Pert,  rir  Thomas.  286. 

Pertinax,  Soman  emp.^64. 

Pern,  exploration  of,  286 ;  conquest  of  by 
Piaurro,  287 ;  a  free  stote,  488. 

Pernsia,  civil  war  of,  146. 

Pescennius  Niger,  Iw. 

Peshwi,  448,  HI. 

Peter,  k.  of  Aragon,  226;  m.,  27Q;  lY., 
276. 

Peter  the  Cruel,  k.  of  Castile,  war  with, 
268,276. 

Peter  I.,  the  Great,  tsar  of  Bussia,  874 ;  in 
Bnglsnd,  888  ;  war  with  Charles  XII.,  k. 
of  Sweden,  894,  896,  896,  410 ;  U.,  AO; 
ni.,  406. 411. 

Peter  the  Hermit,  200,  218. 

Peter  de  la  Mare,  269. 

Peter  des  Boches,  234. 

Peter  de  Yinea,  226. 

Peterborough,  lord,  484. 

Peterborough,  sack  of,  204. 

Peterloo.    See  Manchester  Ml 

Peterwardeln,  battle  of,  897. 

Potion,  451, 464. 

Petition  of  Bight,  848. 

Fftrarea,  rnaoesco,  268. 
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Pstre.  fiither,  884. 

r^ta«iaa,  Ul,  142. 

Feoouiufl  HaximaM,  Roman  emp.,  16L 

Pteffendorf ,  battle  of » 405. 

Ph*noh,  2,  n. 

Phaxiaees,  11. 

Phamabaiui,  68,  70. 

Pharnftces,  142, 148. 

Phtfulas,  battle  of,  141. 

PhidiM,  64. 

Philadelphia,  foundation  of,  980  ;  oeenpied 
by  Britiah,  etacnatedi  429;  eentennial 
exhibition  at,  680. 

Philadelphia,  burning  of  the  frigate,  649. 

PhllflBni,  altars  of,  19. 

Philip,  d.  of  Anjou.  St$  PhiUp  V.,  k.  of 
Spain. 

Philip  the  Fair,  archd.  of  Austria,  268, 
80i  82S 

Philip  the  Bold,  d.  of  Burgundy,  268 ;  the 
Good,  269. 

Philip  I.,  k.  of  France,  208,  226 ;  TI.,  Au- 
gusttUf  eruaade,  21o :  Bouvines,  22B ; 
reign,  226 ;  intrigues  against  Richard  of 
England,  282:  trouble  OTer  Ingebord, 
286  ;  III., ^  Hardi,  264  ;  IV.,  <«  Be/,  264 ; 
v., /«  Lonff,  285;  VI.,  267. 

Philip,  landgr.  of  Hesse,  804, 806. 

Philip,  k.  of  Macedonia,  71 ;  V.,  k.,  war 
with  Borne,  116,  118;  with  Antiochus, 
119. 

Philip,  d.  of  Orleans.    Set  Orleans. 

PhiUp  II.,  k.  of  Sjpain,  war  with  Henry 
II.,  of  France,  821 ;  claim  to  French 
crown,  824:  reign,  880:  III.,  881;  IV., 
881;  v.,  claim  urged  by  Louis  XIV..  891; 
war  of  Spanish  succession  892;  recog 
nised  in  Spain,  ^6;  claimant  for  Aus- 
trian succession,  400 ;  xeign,  414. 

Philip  of  Swabia,  emp.  of  the  H.  B.  £., 
228. 

Philip,  king,  Indian  chief,  869. 

Philiphaugh,  battle  of,  848. 

Philippi,  founded,  71 ;  battle  of,  146. 

Philii>pic8  of  Demosthenes,  72;  of  Cicero, 

Philippus  Arabs,  Roman  emp.,  166, 188. 

Philistines,  7,  8, 14. 

Philocrates,  peace  of,  72. 

Philomelus,  72. 

Philopoemen,  80. 

Phips,  sir  Wm^  goT.  of  Ifaas.,  86L 

PhoesBans,  19,  26. 

Phoeion,  70,  79. 

Phoebldas,  70. 

Phoenicia,  Phcenlolana,  expeditions  of  Bar 
messu  I.,  6;  war  of  Ftemethik  I.,  6; 
subject  to  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  14:  geog- 
raphy, 16 ;  relijKion.  16, 17 ;  constitution 
of  the  cities,  l7  ;  Sidon's  greatest  power, 
vflui  Toyagee  and  colonies,  ib.;  rise  of 
Tyre,  18:  foundation  of  Carthage,  ib.; 
decline  of  Phoenician  cities,  19  ;  subject 
to  Assyria,  Egjptj  Babylon,  Persia,  i6. ; 
to  Haoedon,  tae  8«leucid»,  the  rtole- 
mies,  20;  retains  natiye  rulers  under 
Persia,  26, 27;  P.  refuse  to  assist  Camby- 
see  against  Carthage,  27:  reTolt  sup- 
pressed by  Artaxerxes  III.,  29 ;  never 
Tisired  Britain,  87. 

Phraates,  name  of  sereral  Parthian  kings, 
1 ,  29 ;  II.,  80  i  III.,  flnt  war  with  Borne, 


80;  IT.,  attMkfld  by  Antoniw,  80.  vsr 
with  Augustus,  148. 

Phraortes,  16,  26. 

Phxatries,  64. 

Phrixos,  46. 

Phrygia,  21,  21 

PhylsB,  46,  64. 

Piacensa,  416,  467^ 

Piasts,  Poland  under  the,  277. 

Piccolomini.  813, 814.    See  JSneas  SIlTiof. 

Picenum,  81,  88, 141. 

Pichegru,  466,  466, 469,  466. 

Piedmont,  settled  by  Celts,  conquered  by 
Rome,  86,  118;  under  the  East  Qoths, 
174;  under  the  Langobiirds,  176,  con- 
quered by  Charles  the  Great,  184 ;  Caro* 
lingians  in,  198;  Otto  I.  conquers  Be* 
rengar  of  Ivrea,  195,  196;  Henry  II. 
conquers  Ardoin,  197;  Lombard  league 
and  Frederic  Barbarossa,  219-222 ;  Fred- 
eric I.,  224;  divided  into  small  states, 
262;  under  dukes  of  Savoy,  827;  who 
became  kings  of  Sardinia,  415  ;  Napoleon 
occupies  P..  468 ;  Cisalpine  republic,  459 ; 
abolished  460 ;  restored,  462 :  Italian  re- 
public, 464:  Napoleon,  k.  ox  Italy,  467 ; 
ceded  to  France,  467;  Lombardo- Vene- 
tian kingdom  ceded  to  Austria,  488  ;  reT- 
olutionary  movements,  487 ;  war  between 
Austria  and  Sardinia,  494;  intervention 
of  France,  Austrians  expelled,  602, 60tf. 

Pierce,  Franklin,  666. 

Piers  Plowman,  268. 

Pignerol  ceded  to  France,  326. 

Pilgrims,  294. 

Pillniti,  conferenoe,461 ;  deelaxation  461 

Filpay,fbblesof,  19L 

Pindar,  78. 

Pinerolo,  padfloation  of,  877. 

Pinto  in  Japan,  855. 

Pinion  Vincent  Tines,  284. 

Pipin,  d*Heristal.  188 ;  the  SmaU,  k.  of  th* 
Franks,  176, 184. 

Pirseus,  fortified,  68,61,64;  blockade  of, 
69,70. 

Pirates,  war  against,  184. 

Pisa,  conquered  by  Genoa,  268:  oounidl 
of,  261. 

Hsistratus,  64. 

Pistoria,  battle  of,  187. 

Pitt,  William,  the  elder.     See  Chatham. 

Pitt,  William;  the  younger,  sketch  of  life, 
441 ;  first  administration,  442,  635  ;  sec- 
ond administration,  686 ;  death,  687. 

Pius  II.,  pope,  268 ;  VI  ,  407 :  VII.,  con- 
sectated  Napoleon  I.,  465;  Imprisoned, 
473 ;  returned  to  Rome,  482 ;  IX.,  at- 
tempted reforms  of,  492;  death,  624. 

Pisarro,  Francisco,  286,  287. 

Plaeida,  161. 

Plague  in  Germany,  248 ;  in  London,  879. 

Plains  of  Abraham,  battle  of,  421 

Plantagenet,  house  of,  231. 

Plassey,  battle  of,  443.  . 

FlatfesB,  battle  of,  60 ;  surrenders,  66. 

Plato,  69. 

Plebeians,  traditional  origin,  89 ;  true  orW 
gin,  90,  91,  92;  admitted  to  senate,  94; 
contest  with  patricians,  95 ;  tribunes, 
96;  comltia  tributa,  96.  97;  secession, 
96 ;  one  plebeian  consul,  101 ;  all 
opened  to,  101, 107. 
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Plema,  captore  of,  622. 

Pliniun,  the  elder,  152. 

Plistoanaz,  68. 
'  Plon-Plon,"  486, 684. 

Plowden,  ilr  Bdwwd,  20& 

Plunkett,  ezecation  of,  882 

Plymouth,  council  of,  294;  surreDden 
charter,  297 ;  settlement  of,  in  New  Enc- 
land,  294.  * 

Plymouth  Oompaoy,  291,  286. 

Pocahontas,  291. 

Polschwixt,  armistice  of,  476. 

Poitien,  battle  of  (Charlea  Martel),  188 : 
(Black  Prince),  268. 

Pofton,  acquired  by  England.  226.  281. 
268;  lost,  260.  -^        »        »        » 

Poland,  kingdom  formed,  168  ;  war  with 
Henry  II.,  197;  with  Conrad  II.;  sub- 
mits to  empire,  198;  under  the  Piasts, 
united  with  Lithuania,  277 ;  Jagallons  : 
P.  an  electiye  monarchy,  862 ;  elector  of 
Saxony,  k.  of  P.,  872;  republic,  874; 
Stanislaus,  k.,  896;  truce  of,  897;  war 
of  the  Polish  succeesion.  898,  414 ;  first 
division,  411:  second,  418;  third,  414; 
kingdom  of,  488 ;  revolution  in  480. 

Pole,  Michael  de  la,  209. 

Pole,  Reginald,  card^886,  888. 

Polignac  ministry,  6Z7. 

Polk,  James  K.,  o64. 

Pollentta,  battle  at.  171. 

Polo,  Uaroo,  242,  282. 

Polycrates  of  Samoa,  7. 

Polygnotus,  64. 

Folysperchon,  76. 

Pombal,  marquis  of,  4tf . 

Fomerania,  extinction  of  the  dueal  house, 
814 ;  given  to  Sweden  and  Brandenburg, 
816 ;  lost  bv  Sweden,  Hither  P.  given  to 
Prussia,  896;  Hither  P.  ceded  to  Den- 
mark, 479  ;  to  Prussia,  482. 

Pompadour,  marquise  de,  406, 446. 

Pompeii,  88, 152. 

Pompeius  ( hfagnu$\  subjected  the  Jews  to 
Rome  11;  consul,  1^;  Joined  Sulla, 
18L;  war  with  Sertorius,  188;  defeats 
the  pirates,  184 ;  command  in  Asia,  185 ; 
first  triumvirate,  187  ;  consul,  140 ;  de- 
feat at  Pharsalns,  141 ;  death,  142, 143 ; 
Sertus  escaped  to  Spain,  142;  repulsed 
CsBsar,  143  ;  treaty  with  triumvlxs,  146 ; 
defeated  and  died,  146. 

Ponce  de  Leon.  284. 

Pondicherri,  448. 

PonlatowsU,  418. 

Pontefract,  castle  of,  270. 

Pontiac,  conspiracy  of,  428. 

Pontlflces,  college  of  ,86. 

Pontius  Gaviua,  106.106. 

Pontus,  kingdom  of,  78 :  first  Mithridatle 
war,  129;  second,  182;  third,  184;  P. 
Roman  province,  186. 

Poona,  confederacy  of,  448. 

Poor-law  amendment  act,  640. 

Pope,  Alexander,  486. 

Popham,  Qeorge,  298. 

Popillius  LsBnas,  12L 

Popish  plot,  881. 

Poplicola.  L.  Valerius,  98. 

Poppoaa  Sabina,  150. 

Populonia,  battle  of,  107. 

Porrox,  k.  of  Britain,  87. 


Porsena  of  Glosinm,  95. 

Port  Royal,  foundation  of,  290 ;  imMd  by 

Argal,  292 ;  captured  by  Phipa,  861 ;  bf 

Eugiisb,  8d8. 
Porteotts  riots  in  Edinburgh,  488. 
Portland,  d.  of,  administration,  637. 
Porto  Bello  captured  bv  Vernon,  488. 
Portocarrero,  card.,  891. 
Portugal  granted  to  llenxy,  count  of  Bar- 

fundy,  240 ;  his  son  becomes  king  of 
ortugpal.  ib. ;  P.  reaches  its  greatest 
nower,  discoveries,  and  settlements,  276, 
280 ;  Portuguese  in  India,  854 ;  Enunan- 
uel  the  Great ;  Spanish  province ;  revolt, 
882,  893;  house  of  Bragansa;  earth> 
quake  of  LislM>n,  416;  refuses  a>  join 
eondnental  system  ;  occupied  by  French, 
470 ;  peninsula  war,  471 ;  revoiutioa,  488. 

Poscherun,  treaty  of,  475. 

Potemkin,  412, 41& 

Potocki,  Pelix  and  Ignas,  413. 

Potofli,  mines  of,  288. 

Poutrincourt.  290. 

Powhattan,  291. 

Poyning's  law.     See  statute  of  Dxoglieda» 

Prsemnnixe,  statute  of,  268,  270. 

Praetorship,  established,  101  ;  first  ple- 
beian. 102 ;  limit  of  age  for.  120  j  num- 
ber of,  122 ;  pro-prsBtors,  122. 

Pragmatic  mnotion  of  St.  Louis,  of  France, 
227;  of  Charles  VII.,  revoked,  290;  of 
the  emp.  Charles  VI.,  888,  408. 

Prague,  battle  of,  404 ;  compaot  of,  262 ; 
congress  at,  476 ;  peace  of,  814, 610 ;  uni- 
vernty  of,  founded,  248;  secession  of 
Oermani,  251 ;  lectures  in  Ciechish  lan- 
guage established,  526. 

Presbyterians,  860. 

President,  engagement  with  the  Little  Belt, 
651. 

Presaburg,  anti-Jewish  riots,  526 ;  peaee  of, 
467. 

Preston,  425. 

Preston,  battle  of,  487. 

Preston  Pans,  battle  of,  861, 438. 

Pretender,  old  P.,  487 ;  young  P.,  486. 

Priam,  47. 

Pride's  Purge,  861. 

Prie,  marquise  de,  446. 

Prim,  murdered,  612. 

Prince  Edward^s  Island,  287. 

Princes  in  the  Tower,  murder  of,  275. 

Princeton,  battle  of,  428;  fonndatloD  of 
collMe  at.  419. 

Pring,  Martm,  290. 

Printing,  invention  of.  211, 268;  279. 

Probus,  lUman  emp.,  167. 

Proconsuls,  the  first,  106;  proooniiilar 
provinces,  128. 

Propertitts,S.,148. 

Property  qualification  aboUshod,  644. 

Prophets  in  Israel,  9. 

Pro-prsBtors,  122. 

Proscriptions,  under  Snll^  188;  under 
the  second  triumvirate,  146. 

Protectorate  in  England,  876. 

Protestant  union,  806. 

Protestants,  808. 

Providence,  foundation  of,  297. 

Providence  Plantations,  cluster  of.  868^ 

I^rovisions  of  Oxford,  284. 

PnufaM,  78, 120. 


denbnn  bwmM  k.  ol  Pninia,  9TS,  SIS; 
P.  obtaliia  NeiuhAUI.  and  udu^f  QiidI- 
dwa,  nllngulf  to 

Tnuia.SSS;  i  K; 

P.  ODder  fm  » ; 

UoD  at  ^4C  ie ; 

•huH  Id  (he  11, 

413,  414 ;   Jul  ut 

rnii«,   4E3;  id, 

4fiG ;  iHM  ol  E>- 

tloni  4eS ;  tr  n ; 

*68  J  w»r  irtth  '11- 

471:  wirot  llbenUoa.liG;  eoogrw  oi 
VliDDi,  492 :  noriin  kurbrUckm,  485 ; 
ZOUfifih,  4B1 ;  uulHd  Landiag,  183 ;  np- 
rllLug  In  Beriln,  483:  ScblMwIir-UDl- 
italD,  4W ;  oHar  ol  OcTiiuiD  mwa  Co 
king  ot  PnusLa,  497;  nyined  eoiudtn- 
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111  WIT  Willi  tnnce,  GIS- 
:  PniHia  OanniiD  imp.,  619; 
'otH  In  [ha  Ouutimllt.  620; 
U>T  liwi,  cJfll  mtniue,  £21 ;  KlUuiu 
vlUi  Auatri>,II2£;  nn^nurtpEaf  Ju- 
18S3,SSS. 
PniUi,  ptu«  ot  tha,  8S6. 
PiTDDa,  millun,  344. 
PrylkntaK,  U. 

■piiui  IlBTrt^.  %  15;  U.',  8;'  HI.,  il>- 

•     la.l«l  bj  r^nbyaM.  T, 


PDbllnpnuM.aOO. 

PabiiuuaPtatio,  i<n,iae. 

Pul.IlhildeuikJne.lS. 

PuluU,  danth  of,  48). 

Polto-a.  baCllr  of,  S96. 

pQlli«k,l)i.ttl.n(,a96. 

Pualgwui.  1.,  loi;  II.,8e,llt;  in.,!11, 

Punlu.  bittls  of,  S9C. 

Panjitb,  22;    Inndtd  b;  Alaundar.  38; 

Bc°t£liu,  2t!  241 ;  uaaud,  US. 
Poplmai  Mulrnni,  IK. 
PunndachC,  niEDof,  IBS. 
PuriUu  Id  Amerln,  1»G  ;  In  EngUuid,  8U. 
P.Hniui,,gana«l,4^. 
Pottkunn-.  T.,fW. 
P^dni,  but  lis  of.  120. 
PjnullDD.  ot  TjTc,  IS. 

PTm.'jotan,  H.F.,  S41 :  Imprimwd,  341: 

lmiiHchod,S4B:  d»tli,  848. 
PjitmUt,  S;  batll*  ot  Ua,  4W. 


PrnMM,  tatU*   of,  479;   paMa  at  Ot, 

TynhjiM,  k.  Dt  Brinln.  87. 

Fjrnhai,  k    of  Epima,  aids  Iha  Bttsod- 

auu,  20;  tu  with  tha  Romui,  101- 

108;  d«Ui,lC8. 

PrLbau  of  MiHiui,  ST,  ler. 

PTtbUn  InUm,  42. 

Qiudi,  wx  witb  Xdbw,  1H. 
Quadnipla  alUuce.  SOT.  18T,  446. 
QueatlonH  parpctaa,  122. 
QUBrton  ippolnMd,  83 ;  tvo  mora  addad, 
98 ;    anwrnnn;    pro-pnoton,  111 ;    20 

QaiUiaT  Hill,  baltia  ol,  480. 
Quaira-Bni,  batUa  of,  484. 
tlDabao,  foimdad,  298  ;  Mkan  bT  tha  KaMbL 

399;  nimndared  la  tha  ^llab,  422; 

baa^d  In  lain  by  Arnold^;  bittUa 

Qnasn  AiiDo'i  bnnntj,  434  ;  waf ,  383,  MS 
Quaaiutawn,  baUta  of,  Ul. 
QalbaroD  B^,  batlla  of,  489. 
Qolnej,  Jod^  426. 
Quito,  3ST. 


Kadatikl,  484,  623. 
Radovlti,  497,  488. 
BadilTll,  480. 


BagUn.  lord,  600. 

Bacntrok,  IM. 

IbTliwda,  InrniitoD,  486:  in  tha  Dnltal 

Sutea,  480,  652. 
Bain,  ballla  at,  S12. 
Ibi]palana,33:  conqoand  bj  Akbar,  8H ; 

Indapendant,  442i 
RAlaigL  Blr  WalUr,  (Tul  of  yiTsinlk,  380 1 

arpadlcion  to  DuJau,  290  ;  eipcdltlon  t« 

tha  OrinoM  ud  ananHon  841. 
Bamumararl ,  11. 
BuuTaui.  Indian  epie,  IS. 
Rusbonillal  dacrae,  t60. 
Buneaaa,  k.  of  Rcypt,  II..  tba  Onxk  Saaw 

trla  6 ;  III..  itEaaiiwInilua,  6. 
Runllllaa,  bittla  ot,  392, 484. 
BuuH.     Sri  Kunami  ll. 
Kandolpb^wud^  381 ;  PajtoB,  138. 


io1u&?|mi.  ' 


Raucooi,  b»«la^t02. 

RanlLUe,  S2G. 

RiTinina,  imparlal  naidaDoa,  161  ;   nal- 

danoa  ot  Tbaodon,  174 ;  batUa  of,  818 
RedDilr,  163.  ' 

BBsIprodt;  ttaUT^  543, 656. 
Racoliuiga  aat,  8S8. 
Raconatnuthni  aal,  568L 
Radu,  atonn  of  tha,  601. 
Kalomict, Ont, (10;  Sooteh, 510 ; MCODd, 
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Baf ormatloii,  beginning  of,  801 ;  Ir,  Eng- 
land, 886 ;  In  France,  821 ;  introduced 
Into  QeneTa  by  Cairin,  8M ;  in  8witBer> 
land,  801. 

Bageuflburg,  founded,  167,  216;  electoral 
assembly  at,  311 ;  permanent  diet  at,  816, 
871 ;  battle  of,  471. 

RegilluB,  battle  of,  96. 

Regulufl,  M.  Atiliufl,  110,  111,  112. 

Reichenbaoh,  battle  of,  406  ;  conf erenoe  at, 
406;  treaty  of,  476. 

ReichsdeputationshauptflohluM,  464. 

Beichdhofen,  battle  of,  616. 

Beichakammergericht,  800. 

Reichntag,  German,  611,  620,  626. 

Reign  of  terror,  464. 

Rekeniti,  battle  of,  196. 

Bemigiua,  b.  of  Bheima,  174. 

Reuse,  electoral  meeting  at,  218. 

Republic  of  the  Seven  Ionian  laUuidfl.  Set 
Ionian  Ivlands. 

Bmublican  party  in  U.  S.,  648 ;  in  Trance, 

Bepublidi  founded  by  the  French  during 
the  revolution :    Batavian,  466 :    Cisal- 

Sine,  468 ;  Helvetian*  460 :  Ligurlan, 
60;  Parthenopaean,  460;  Roman,  460. 
[Seven  Ionian  Islandii,  founded  by  Bua- 
eia,  461.] 

Bepervatum  ecelesiasticum,  806, 810. 

Beetoraiion  of  the  Bourbona,  481,  484,  626, 
627 ;  of  the  Stuarta,  878. 

Resumption  of  specie  pavmenta,  660. 

Beutlinffen,  battle  of,  260. 

Be  volution,  American^  426 :  BelgioHf  408 ; 
of  1880,  489:  Central  Amenean,  488  ; 
JSn^lisk,  I.,  847,  876 ;  II.,  &^  ;  Frenek, 
1.,  447  ;  n.  (July),  629;  III.  (Feb.). 680; 
IV.  (Sept.),  617 ;  Oerman.  492 ;  Greek, 
488;  i/ungnrian,  484 ;  Ao/uin,  490,  498, 
602;  Japanese,  668;  PoHsh,  480,  606; 
Portuguese  y  488 :  South  Anmrieanf  488  ; 
Spanish,  488,  612. 

Bevolutionary  tribunal,  468b 

Besonville,  battle  of.  616. 

BhampeinituB.     See  Bamessn  IIL 

Bh«,  Isle  of,  843. 

Bhett,  William,  868. 

Rhine  cities,  league  of,  249. 

Bhode  Island,  colony,  founded,  297  ;  pe- 
tition of,  to  be  admitted  to  the  colonial 
union  rejected,  867  ;  charter,  368  ;  gov- 
ernment, 861,  9Bi ;  accepted  the  conatl- 
tution  of  D.  S.,  647;  Dorr  rebellion, 
664. 

Bbodea,  colonized  by  Phaeniclana,  17,  41 ; 
independent,  78  ;  Boman  province,  79; 
war  with  Antlochua  III.,  119, 120 ;  cap- 
tured by  Persians,  191 ;  given  to  knighu 
of  St.  John,  lost  to  Turka,  217. 

Bibault,  Jean,  288. 

Bicci,  Jeauit  general,  416. 

BUchard  of  Glare,  e.  of  Leinster,  282. 

Biehard  of  Oomwall,  elected  emp.  of  H.  B. 
R.,226. 

Biehard  I.,  (Toeur-de-Llon,  k.  of  England, 
crusade,  216 :  impxiaoned,  216 ;  released, 
223 ;  war  with  Philip  Augustus,  226  ; 
reign  in  England,  2S2;  if.,  269,  270; 
III..  276. 

Richard,  d.  of  York,  271, 

Richelieu,  oaia.|  in  thirty  ymW  war,  811, 


814;   administration,  826;   d.  of ,  487 
ministry,  627. 

Blchmond,  surrender  of,  669. 

Richmond,  e.  of,  276.  Set  Emsj  VU^ 
k.  of  England. 

Bidley,  8as. 

Bled,  treaty  of,  478. 

Rienzl,  Cola  di,  268. 

Biga,  siege  of,  474. 

Bimnik,  battle  of,  418. 

Rio  do  la  Plata,  discovery,  286. 

Ripon,  marq.  of,  viceroy  of  India,  64% 

Ripon,  treaty  of,  846. 

Rivers,  e.  of,  execution,  274. 

Risiio  murdered,  888. 

Roanoke  Island,  colonv,  289. 

Roberjot,  murder  of,  461. 

Robert  of  Belesme,  280. 

Robert,  o.  of  Clermont,  834. 

Robert,  d.  of  France,  proclaimed  k.,  203 

Robert  I.,  k.  of  France,  208. 

Robert,  d.  of  Normandy,  214,  280. 

Robert  Ouiacard,  200. 

Boberval,  gov.  of  Cuiada,  287,  288. 

Robespierre,  member  of  the  Jacobins,  451 } 
in  the  convention,  468 :  at  the  head  of 
the  reign  of  terror,  464 :  cruahes  the 
moderates  and  radicals,  465  ;  overthrow 
and  execution,  466. 

Robinson,  John,  294. 

Rochambeau,  430,  462. 

Roche,  marquis  de  la,  290l 

Rochefort,  512. 

Rochester,  e.  of,  882,  888. 

Rockingham,  first  administration,  424, 440; 
second,  481,  441. 

Rocroy,  battle  of,  866. 

Rodney,  441. 

Roe,  sir  Thomas,  864. 

Koeskild,  peace  of,  878. 

Roger  IIm  k-  of  the  Two  Sidliea,  218. 

Rogers,  Wood,  capt.,  417. 

Rohan,  card.,  44 <. 

Roland,  death  of,  186. 

Roland,  madame,  executed,  455. 

Roldan.  revolt  of,  288. 

Rolf,  208 ;  siege  of  Fftria  by,  201 ;  ftnt  d. 
of  Normandy,  202. 

Roman  repubUe,  procUmed,  458 ;  aboV 
ished,  461. 

Romanow,  house  of.  868, 874. 

Rome,  geography,  ol ;  religion,  84 ;  eth« 
nography.  85 ;  origin,  my wieal  and  real, 
87 ;  the  kings  in  legend,  88 :  in  history, 
90;  constitution,  81 ;  republic,  eonstitu- 
tion,  93;  patricians  and  plebeians,  96; 
decemvirs,  96;  conquest  by  the  Gauls, 
86,  99;  equalisation  of  the  old  orders, 
100 ;  Samnite  and  Latin  wars,  104,  106. 
106 ;  war  with  Tarentum,  conquest  of 
Italy,  107 ;  Punic  war,  1, 109 :  II.,  118 ; 
Hannibal  in  Italy,  114-117 ;  Macedonian 
wars,  116, 118, 120, 121 ;  war  with  Antio- 
chus,  119;  Punic  war,  TIL,  destruction 
of  Carthaee,  121 ;  destruction  of  Corinth, 
122;  provinces  of  Rome,  122;  civil  diik 
turbwces,  the  Gracchi,  124 ;  Jugurthian 
war,  126;  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  127; 
Mlthridatie  wars,  129, 182, 184;  Mariut 
and  Sulla,  180 ;  conservative  reforms  of 
Sulla,  132 ;  war  with  the  gladiators,  188; 
with  the  pizatea,  184 ;   oiganiatloii  of 
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AcimlBS;  GatlUii«,186;Cloao,187:  lit 
triamTiiftto.  187 ;  conqoMt  of  Qaal,  188  \ 
oiTil  w»r,  1«) ;  oonstitution  under  Cttsar, 
148 ;  MBUBination  of  Cfletar,  144 :  ad  tri- 
iunTii»t«,  146  :  war  between  OcteTianns 
and  Antonlttf,  146 :  OetaTiannsmlerand 
emperor,  147 ;  Julian  emperotB,  147-151 ; 
VlaTian,  151 ;  the  good  empoon,  152- 
154 :  emperocB  appointed  by  the  soldiers, 
154;  Auxellan,  157;  Diocletian,  158; 
Gonstantine,  159 ;  dirision  of  the  empire 
into  the  eastern,  or  Greek,  and  the  west- 
ern empire,  161 ;  fall  of  the  western  em- 
oire,  162 ;  Petaian  wars,  187, 188 ;  Phr- 
thian  wars,  81).  See  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire, and  Eastern  Empire. 

Borne  (the  dty),  described,  82;  founded, 
87 ;  Cloacae,  Servian  wall,  88 ;  sacked  by 
Gauls,  100 ;  Are  in,  under  Nero,  151 ; 
sacked  by  Alario,  1<  1 ;  by  the  Vandals, 
178 :  seat  of  the  papacy,  176 ;  Pipin  pa- 
trictus,  184 ;  Charles  the  Great  crowned 
in,  185 ;  AmuU,  194 ;  Otto  I.,  196 ;  Fred- 
sane  III.  (IV.),  last  emp.,  crowned  in 
Bome,  268;  sacked  by  the  army  of  the 
constable  of  Bourbon,  808 ;  occupied  by 
the  French,  460,  478;  return  of  pope. 
482 ;  occupied  by  French,  506 ;  captured 
by  Italians,  518 ;  capital  of  Italy,  620. 

Romulus  and  Remas,  87. 

Romulus  Aucnstulus,  Roman  emp.,  162. 

RoneeTauz,  185. 

Rooke,  sir  Geone,  484. 

Bosamunda,  175. 

Roses,  wars  of  the.  272^ 

Rosny.     See  Sully. 

Rossbach.  battle  of,  404. 

Rostra,  82,  104. 

Rotbari,  175. 

Rouher,  512. 

Roum,  sultanate  of.  210. 

Roumania,  independent,  KM ;  kinfdom,  624. 

Roumanian  lanraage,  158. 

Roundhead>«,  860. 

Roundway  Down,  battle  of,  847. 

Rousseau,  448. 

Royalists,  860. 

Rudolf,  archd.  of  Aufltria,.249. 

Rudolf,  of  Burgundy,  k.  of  Prance,  202. 

Rudolf  m.,  k.  of  Buigundy  (Aries),  be- 
queaths kincdom  to  Henry  II.,  196. 

Rudolf  I.,  of  Ilap!*burg,  emp.  ox  IL  R.  E., 
reign,  244:  IL,  reign,  806. 

Rudolf,  of  Rheinfeld,  d.  of  Swabia,  199 ; 
anti-king  of  Germany,  200. 

Rudolflan  line,  816. 

Rnel,  treaty  of,  866. 

Rullianus,  102, 1U6. 

Rump  parliament,  In  England,  861,  876 ; 
in  Germany,  496. 

Rupert,  count  palatine,  260, 261. 

Rnpert,  or.,  at  Sdgehill,847;  at  Marrton 
Moor.  848 ;  in  cabinet.  880. 

Rurik,  house  of,  276. 851 

Russell,  adm.     See  Orford. 

Rnsmll,  lord,  executed,  882. 

Russell,  lord  John,  589;  home  sec.,  54^; 
first  ministry  of,  548 :  foreign  sec.,  548; 
earl  Ruswll,  544 ;  second  ministry,  514. 

Russia,  Swedes  subjugate  the  Slars  around 
Novgorod,  206;  R.  under  the  Mongols, 
341  •  under  the  house  of  Rurik,  rise  of 


Moscow,  276  {house  of  Rurik  suooeeded 
by  that  of  Romanow,  863;  Peter  tbe 
Great,  874 ;  war  with  Charles  XII.,  804 ; 
peace  of  Nystadt,  897 ;  seven  years'  war, 
406;  Elisabeth  succeeded  by  Peter  III., 
Frederic's  friend,  405;  Catherine  11., 
neutiml,  406;  war  with  Sweden,  400; 
house  of  Holstein-Oottorp  in  K.,  411; 
the  partitton  of  Poland,  411,  418,  414; 
peaoe  of  Kutschouc  Kainardji,  412 ;  Paul 
I. ,  460 ;  R.  in  the  second  coalition  against 
France,  460 :  SuwarofT  in  Italy  and  8wit- 
■erland,  461:  Alexander  I.,  468;  third 
coalition.  467;  war  with  France  in  alU- 
anoe  with  Prussia,  468 ;  peace  of  Tilsit. 
470;  war  with  France,  474;  burning  ol 
Moscow,  475 ;  alliance  of  Kalisch  with 
Prussia,  475;  receives  Warsaw  at  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  488;  Nicholas  I., 
488;  war  with  Turkey,  487;  peace  ox 
Adifanople,  489 :  revolt  in  Poland,  490; 
alUance  of  1840,  491;  intervention  in 
Ilongaiy,  496 ;  Crimean  war,  490;  peace 
of  I'aris,  601;  Turkish  troubles,  681; 
war  with  Turkey,  622 ;  peace  of  San  Sla- 
fano,  528 ;  congrws  of  Berlin,  524 ;  Alex- 
ander III..  525;  Nihilists,  626. 

Rustehnck,  battle  at,  47& 

Rut,  John,  286. 

Ratli,  oath  on  the,  246. 

Ruyter,  de,  868,  876,  879. 

Rydesdale,  William  of,  272. 

Ryswiok,  peaoe  of,  862, 87L 

Sa'ad  Ibu  Abi  Wakas,  192. 

Saalfeld,  battle  of,  469. 

8abemans,86. 

Sabines,  Sabine  women,  88;  war  with 
Bome,  88 ;  subjunted,  107. 

Sochererell,  Dr.,  4& 

Sadducees,  11. 

Badowa,  batUe  of,  609. 

Saghalen,  ceded  to  Ruada,  82,  n.  8. 

Saguntum,  siege  of,  118. 

Safis,  in  India,  210. 

Sail,  19a 

St.  Albans,  baUles  of,  272. 

St  Aldegonde,  880. 

St.  Augustine,  castle  of,  280 ;  siege  of,  419L 

St.  Bartholomew,  night  of,  82L 

St.  Clair,  defeat  of,  547. 

St  Claire  sur  Epte,  treaty  of,  202. 

St  DenU,  517. 

St  Esprit,  mission  of,  864. 

St  Estlenne  de  la  Tourj^SOO. 

St  Germain,  peace  of,  821 ;  trei^  of^^SOO. 

St  Germain-en-Laye,  treaty  of,  868, 874. 

St  Gotthard,  battle  of,  872 ;  railroad,  626. 

St  Ignatius,  massacre  at,  867. 

St  Jacob,  battle  of,  26a 

8t  John,  Heniy,  dismissed  from  the  cabi- 
net. 484 ;  sec  of  state,  486 ;  crsated  visa 
Bolingbroke,  q.  v. 

St  John,  Oliver,  841. 

St  John,  knights  of,  217. 

St.  John  Blver,  discovery  of,  290. 

St  Just,  464,  456. 

St  Lawrence,  diseovery  of,  284, 287. 

St  Leger,  428. 

St  Louis,  settlement  of,  865. 

St.  Lucia,  ceded  to  the  English,  42L 

St  Mary,  mission  of,  864. 
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8t.  PMriek,  89. 

St.  Petenboig,  foundation  of,  896 1  paaea 
of,  406,  474. 

8t.  PriTat,  battle  of,  616. 

St.  Quentln,  battle  of,  821, 888, 619. 

8t.  Rath,  geo.,  887. 

St.  SaTior,  oolony  of,  282. 

St  Vincent,  ceded  to  Bngliih,  422. 

Saladln,  216. 

BalamaDca,  battle  of,  474. 

fialamis,  battle  of,  60,  62. 

fialem,  settled,  296 ;  witehetaft,  862. 

Balio  emperon,  IS^. 

Ballc  Frankn,  170. 173. 

Balio  Uv.266t  481. 

Salii,  or  dancing  prteets,  8& 

Saliflburj,  e.  of,  272. 

SalTiat  Jnlianne,  168. 

Balsburg,  made  an  eleetormte,  464;  giren 
to  Austria,  468 ;  ceded  to  Bararia,  472 ; 
ceded  to  Austria.  482. 

Samaria,  7 ;  oapitai  of  Israel,  9 ;  captured 
by  Saigon,  10 ;  tributary  to  Assyria,  14. 

Bammuxamit,  14. 

Samnitei,  81, 88;  wars  with  Rome.  I.,  104 ; 
U.,  106  ;  IIL,  1U6 ;  Join  Pyrrhus,  re- 
conquered, 108 ;  TSTolt  after  (>um>e,  116 ; 
attack  Rome,  but  are  repulsed  by  Sulla, 
181. 

8amo^  k.  of  the  31aTiB,168. 

Samson,  8. 

Samuel,  8. 

Samurai  in  Japan,  212,  663. 

Saneho  IV.,  k.  of  Castile,  276. 

Saneho  I.,  k.  of  Nararre,  209;  III. ^  the 
Great,  209. 

Bancroft,  archb.  of  Canterbary.  884. 

San  Domingo,  foundation  of,  288 ;  rack  of, 
290,889. 

Sandon,  21, 26. 

Sandonida,  21. 

Sandra-Kottos.    See  Cbandxagnpta,  28L 

San  Jego,  240^  828. 

San  Stef ano,  peace  of,  623. 

Santa  F4,  foundation  of,  291. 

Sapor  I.,  k.  of  Persia,  187 ;  II.,  188 ;  III., 
189. 

Saxagoesa,  rarrender  of,  471. 

Saxakoe.    S^e  A«shnr-ebil-iU. 

Sardanapalua  See  Asehur-natslr-pal  L,  As- 
shur-bani-pal,  Qreeian  myth  concerning, 
16. 

BMdes.2l,22,26.28. 

Sardinia,  Phoenician  colonies  in,  17 ;  sub- 
iunted  by  Carthage,  19 ;  eeded  to  Rome, 
ll2 :  given  to  Sextus  Pompeius.  146  ; 
Bnsio,  k.  of  Sardinia;  S.  also  claimed 
by  the  pope,  226 ;  reserred  for  the  em- 
peror, 803;  seised  by  Spain,  but  aban- 
doned, and  glren  to  Saroy  in  exeliange 
for  SicilT ;  dukes  of  Saroy,  kings  of  Sio*- 
dinia,  897, 416 ;  compelled  to  o^e  Saroy 
and  Nice  to  France,  468 ;  possessions  on 
the  main-land  occupied  and  annexed  by 
Fiance,  460 ;  old  dynasty  restored,  488  ; 
Austrlans  put  down  the  liberals^  488; 
war  with  Austria,  494  :  share.H  m  the 
Crimean  wars,  600 ;  the  French  and  Sar- 
dinians defeat  Austria,  602, 631 ;  Victor 
Emmanuel  k.  of  Italr,  603.    See   Italy. 

Sargon,  k.  of  Assyria,  10, 14. 

SMbaeh,  battle  of,  868. 


Sanfleld,  887. 

SaesanidsB,  in   Fexria,  80,  166 ;   ftfl    of, 

182. 

Satsuma  rebellion,  664. 

Satuminns,  L.  Appuleius,  128. 

Saucourt.  battle  of,  20L 

Saul,  k.  of  the  Jews,  8. 

Sanssage  at  St  Sarlor,  299. 

Savage,  conspiracy  of,  889. 

Sarannah,  captured  by  the  Brfttsh,  480} 
evacuated,  481 ;  taken  by  Sherman,  66& 

Savexy,  capt.,486. 

Savonarola,  S27. 

Savoy,  most  powerful  state  in  northern 
Italy,  827 ;  obtains  Sicily  as  a  kingdom, 
898 ;  exchanges  Sicily  for  Sardinia,  dukes 
iMcome  kings  of  Sardinia,  897 ;  acquires 
part  of  Milan.  416  ;  oeded  to  France,  468 ; 
restored,  486 ;  ceded  again  to  l'rauce,6(& 

Savoy  palace,  269. 

Saxe,  marshal,  488,  446. 

Saxou  kings  and  emperoxB,  194. 

Saxons,  pTratee,  88 ;  location.  170 :  settte 
in  Britain,  172,  176,  177,178;  subdued 
by  Charles  the  Oxvat,  184, 18& 

Saxony,  194;  revolt  against  lienxy  IV., 
199,200;  Lothar,  duke,  becomes  emp., 
218 ;  Saxony  under  Henry  the  Proud  and 
Ueiuy  the  Lion,  218, 219 ;  division  of  the 
old  duchy,  222 ;  electorate  given  to  Fred- 
eric, margrave  of  Meissen,  262 ;  separa- 
tion of  the  Albertine  (Catholic),  and  Er- 
nestine (Lutheran)  line,  806 ;  alliance  of 
Ferdinand  and  the  Lutheran  elector, 
809;  receives  Lusatia,  814;  Anguatns 
n.,  becomes  k.  of  Poland,  872  ;  deposed, 
896 ;  Augustus  III.,  claimant  for  Poland, 
808,  elsuunant  for  the  Austrian  succes- 
sion, 400  ;  allied  with  Prussia,  408,  469 ; 
with  Napoleon,  469;  elector  becomes 
king  and  Joins  confederacy  of  the  Rhine, 
469 ;  capture  of  the  king,  478  ;  half  of  %. 
ceded  to  Prussia,  488  ;  rpvolntionary  dis- 
turbances, 492,  489;  allied  with  Ane- 
tria  against  Prussia,  607  ;  vote  in  the 
Bundesrath,  620. 

Say  and  Seal,  vise.  290. 

Say  brook  united  with  Connecticut,  867. 

Scandinavia,  geonaphy ,  168 ;  ethnography, 
164;  religion,  166.  See  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, Sweden. 

Schamhorst ,  471,  476. 

Schenectady,  destruction  of,  861. 

8ehiU,472. 

Schism  act,  repeal  of.  487. 

Schism  in  the  churcn,  221 ;  the  great  S., 
268.  »         '         ■  » 

Sehlegler,  the.  260. 

Sehleswig,  foundation  of,  194 ;  yielded  to 
the  Duies,  198 ;  war  in  Denmark  over, 
286;  conquered  by  Wallen stein,  810; 
taken  from  the  duke  of  Holntein-Got- 
torp  by  the  Danes,  896 ;  annexed  to 
Denmark,  496 ;  three  wars  with  Den- 
mark, 496 ;  delivered  to  th<^  T^nes,  488; 
incorporated  with  Denmark,  606;  r»> 
signed  by  Denmark,  606;  proviaionaUj 
governed  by  Prussia,  Wl ;  incorporated 
with  Prussia,  510. 

Schmalkaldic  league,  808 ;  war,  806. 

Schfilfer,  Peter.^& 

Sehombexg,  884, 886, 886, 887. 
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8e1i8nbni]m,  treaty  of,  407. 

Sehalenborg,  896. 

Sebayler,  gen.,  429. 

Behwanenberg,  474, 477, 478. 480. 

BehweiDMhldei,  battle  of,  fi09. 

Behweppermanii,  247. 

Rdpio,  Cn.,  112;  kiUed,  118. 

Beipfo  (AsiaticuB),  L.  Cornelias,  119. 

Bcipio  (BarbatuB),  L.  Comeliiu,  106. 

Seipio,  P.  Comeliiw,  118, 116  ;  killed,  116. 

Beipio,  P.  Comelios  (Afrieanas  major), 
elected  eonnal,  117;  defeated  Antiochne, 
119 ;  death,  120. 

Beipto,  P.  ComelluB,  JSmiliaani  (Africanni 
minor),  captures  Carthage,  121 ;  takes 
Numantia,  128. 

Beipio,  P.  Nasica,  124. 

Scotland,  geography,  86;  Boots  ratage 
Britain,  »,  176 ;  war  with  Bdward  1., 
264 :  contested  suooeMion,  264, 286 ;  Scot- 
land independent  after  Baxinockbum, 
268:  wptore  of  James,  prince  of  Scot- 
land, 27^ ;  James  IV.  InTadee  Sngland. 
888 ;  Flodden  field,  88t ;  Mary  queen  of 
Boots,  838,  889 ;  James  VI.  succeeds  in 
Bnglend  as  James  I.,  889 ;  episcopacy  in 
Scotland,  840 ;  riot  In  Edinburgh,  solemn 
leegue  and  eoTenant,  844 ;  bishops^  war, 
846;  Scotch  inyade  Sngland,  848;  Mon- 
trose in  Scotland,  848;  Charles  surren- 
ders to  Scotch,  849:  secret  treaty  with, 
860;  Cromwell  in  Scotland,  876:  perse- 
cution of  oorenanters,  882 ;  YUlliam  and 
Mary  rec^Te  the  crown,  888 ;  union  with 
England,  484. 

Scroop,  archb.  of  Tork,  270. 

Scureoia,  battle  of,  226. 

Bcutage,  introduction  of,  281. 

Scythians,  inrade  Media,  16, 26 ;  India,  24 ; 
attacked  by  Darius  without  success,  28. 

Sebastian,  k.  of  Portugal,  882. 

Bebaetopol,  siege  of,  600. 

Seceeslo  plebis,  96,  96, 107. 

Secession  of  the  Southern  States  Id  North 
America,  668. 

Sedan,  batUe  of,  617. 

Sedgemoor,  battle  of,  888. 

Selsaebthela,  62l 

Sejanus,  149. 

Bekigahara,  battle  of,  866. 

Beleucidae,  cononer  the  Jews,  11 ;  oTer  the 
Phoenicians.  20 ;  kings  of  Syria,  77 ;  con- 

auered  bv  Rome,  120, 168. 
Buens,  To. 
Self-denying  ordinance,  848. 
SeUm  n.,  sultan  of  Turkey,  806 ;  III.,  478. 
Seminole  war,  662. 

Semiramis,  14, 16.    See  Sammuramit. 
Semitic  peoples,  religion  of,  12. 
Sempach,  baUie  of,  260. 
Sempronins  Longus,  T.,  114. 
Sena  gallioa,  battle  of,  117. 
Senate,  French,  under  the  4th  eonstitn- 

tlon,  461 ;  receives  greater  power,  464 ; 

under  Louis  Napoleon,  681 ;  constitution 

of  1876, 688. 
Benate,  Roman,  origin,  87 ;  enlanement, 

89 :  in  the  monarchical  constitnnon,  91 ; 

under  the  republican  constitution,  94; 

growing  importance,  102;  conflict  with 

the  Qraochi,  124;   loses  the  jury  duty, 

126 ;  tha  reforms  of  Sulla  giTe  tha  S.  a 


temporary  reprewntative  character,  182 ; 

power  ox  revision  restored  to  censor^ 

188 ;   reduced  to  a  council  under  Csemr, 

148 ;  receiTcs  the  power  of  appointing  oA- 

cials,149. 
Senate  in  the  United  States,  488. 
Seneca,  160. 
Senlao.    See  Hastings. 
Sennacherib,  10, 16. 
Senones,  84,  86, 107. 
Sentinum,  battle  of,  106. 
Sepoy  mutiny,  646. 
September  laws  in  Fxanoe,  629. 
Septennial  parliament,  487. 
Septimania,  174, 201. 
Septimius  Severug,  Roman  emp^  164^ 
Serfdom,  166;   abolished  by  Joseph  II., 

407 ;  by  Alexander  11.,  600. 
Sertorins.Q.,180,188. 
Serria,  621,  628 ;  independent,  624 ;  king- 
dom, 626. 
Serrian  constitution,  9L 
Serrile  wan,  I.,  128 ;  II.,  128 ;  IIL,  188. 
Senrilius,  P.,  consul,  184, 141. 
Serrilios  Ahala,  C,  99. 
Serrius  Tullius,  89. 
Sesonchis.    See  Shasliang  I. 
Sesoetris,  6. 
Setil.,k.  of  Egypt.  6. 
Seven  years'  war,  403 ;  in  America.  420 ;  in 

India,  448 ;  participation  of  Spain.  414. 
Severus  Alexander,  Roman  emp.,  164. 
SeTille,  treaty  of,  487. 
Seward,  WillUm  H.,  666. 
Sextlus  Lateranus,  L.,  100, 101. 
Beydliti,4O4,40&. 
Seymour,  lord,  execution  of,  886. 
Sfona,  Francesco,  becomes  d.  of  Milan 

262,802,  808,804. 
Shabak,6. 

Shaftesbury,  lord  chan.,  880, 881, 882. 
Shah  Alam  II.,  emp.  of  India,  442,  444  } 

Jahin,  emp.  of  India,  re%n  of,  864. 
Shahnameh,  Persian  epic,  refers  to  old  Bao» 

trian  empire,  26, 191. 
Shahr-Bars,  Persian  general,  191,  192. 
Shakespeare,  839. 
Shalmaneser,  ks.  of  Assyria,  II.,  14 ;  lY. 

10,14. 
Bhang,  mythical  dynasty  in  China,  81. 
Shanghai,  81, 601 ;  opened  to  British  trade, 

661. 
Sliarpe,  archb.,  murdered,  881. 
Shashang  I.,  k.  of  Ikypt,  6, 10. 
Shays 's  rebellion,  m. 
Sheeah,  182. 
Bhelbume,  lord,  administration,  481,  441 ; 

sec.  of  state,  440. 
Shenandoah  valley,  668. 
Shepherd  kings  in  Egypt,  6 
Sher  AH,  death  of,  647. 
Sheridan,   general,   Opequan,   668;   TlTt 

Forks,  6^. 
Sheridan,  Richard  Brlnsley,  441. 
SheriflTmuir,  battle  of,  487. 
Sherman,  -gen.,  campaign  against   John- 
ston, 668 ;  march  throiurh  Georgia,  668; 
received  the  surrender  of  the  la*t  confed- 
erate army,  669. 
Shiloh,  battle  of,  667. 
Shimonoseki  batteries  destroyed,  668. 
Shinto  religion,  82, 88 ;  TctetabUshed,  664. 
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Bhipk»  pMB,  SSL 

Rilp-mon^,  writs  for,  844. 

Bhink.    &e  Shashang  I. 

Bhognns,  Japaoefle  mayon  of  the  pftlaee, 
rise  of,  218:  roritomo,  248;  Aahiki^ca 
•boguns,  278,  866 ;  Tokugaw*  shogaiu, 
866,  446 ;  OTtrthrow  of  the  ihogiin.  668. 

Bhore,  sir  John,  goT.-ftn.  In  India,  64L 

"  Short  *'  parliament,  846. 

BhoTol,  Sir  Glottdeiley,  484. 

Shrewsbury,  battle  of.  270. 

Shrewsboxy,  e.  of.     Ste  Talbot. 

Shrewsbury,  e.  of,  884:  secretary  of  state, 
8S6 ;  resignation,  887  ;  last  lord  high 
trees.,  486, 486. 

Sleillan  Tespem,  226. 

Sieily,  Phoenician  colonies  in,  IT:  wars  of 
Carthaginians  and  Greeks  in,  21) ;  Messe- 
nians  settle  In,  61 ;  Syracusan  expedition 
of  the  Athenians,  67;  geogrm»hieal  de- 
•oription,  88 ;  collision  between  Rome 
and  Carthage,  110 ;  ceded  to  Rome,  weei- 
em  S.  the  first  Roman  proTince,  111 ; 
war  in  Sicily,  116 ;  sabjngated,  117 :  re- 
Tolt  of  slares  in,  128,  IZB ;  war  with  Sex- 
tus  Pompeius  in,  146. 

Biolly,  kingdom  of,  Roger  II.  assumes 
title  of  k.  of  the  Two  S.,  218 ;  Copistanee, 
heiress  of  the  kingdom,  wife  of  the 
emp.  Henry  VI.,  222;  war  with  Tancred, 
228;  Frederio  U.^ 2^;  Manfred.  226; 
Chariee  of  Asjou  receives  kingdom 
from  tne  pope,  226 ;  Sicilian  veepers, 
French  driTen  from  S..  which  falu  to 
Peter  of  Aagon,  226  («•  Naples) ;  S. 
united  with  Aragon,  288 ;  given  as 
kingdom  to  SaToy,  808 :  seised  by  Spain. 
but  abandoned,  and,  by  Baroy,  exchanged 
with  Austria  for  Sardinia,  807 ;  after  the 
war  of  the  Polish  succession  ceded  by 
Austria  to  Spain,  urtiA  iWiplM,  896 ;  8. 
and  Naples  (as  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sid- 
lies)  given  to  Ferdinand,  8d  son  of  Charles 
ni.  of  Spain,  416 ;  deprived  of  Naples 
by  Napoleon,  tlie  court  retires  to  S.,  468 ; 
dynasty  restored, 488;  reTolt,406;  Gari- 
baldi liberates  S.,  602. 

Sleklngen.  Frana  von,  802. 

Sicyon,  40,  48 :  Joins  Achaan  leegne,  72. 

Sidney .  ezecatlon  of ,  882 ;  sir  Philip,  death 

BIdcA,  chief  town  of  the  Sldonians,  16; 
greatest  power,  17 ;  superseded  by  Ty^i 
18 ;  first  city  of  Plusnlcia  under  Persia, 
10 ;  abandoned  by  crusaders,  217. 

SieTershauMn.  battle  of,  806. 

Sley^s,  448, 461. 

Slgibert  I.,  k.  of  the  Franks,  181. 

Blgismund,  emp.  of  the  H.  A.  &,  261. 

Sigismund,  k.  of  Hungary,  277. 

Sigismund  III.,  k.  of  Poland,  868. 

Mgnrd,  k.  of  Norway,  288. 

BIgnrd  Ring,  k.  of  Sweden,  207, 208. 

Sikhs,  rerolt,  442 ;  two  wars  with  the  Brit- 
ish, 646. 

Sllarus,  battle  of,  188. 

Silesia  united  with  Bohemia,  248 :  claims 
of  Prussia,  400;  retained  by  Pmstia, 
406. 

Sllesian  wars,  I.,  400 ;  II.,  402  ;  in.,  404. 

Bimon,  J  ,  617 ;  mhiistry,  684. 

Bimou  of  Mcntfort,  the  elder,  227. 


BinKm  of  Montfott,  e.  of  Leieester,  hit  pv- 
Uament,  284. 

Simony,  200. 

Siudhia.  448,  64L 

Sinope,  baUle  of.  480. 

Sipylus,  battle  of,  119. 

Sirij-ud-SiiuU,  448. 

SistoTa.  Mace  of,  418. 

SlTaJi,  889, 448. 

Slward,  e.  of  Northumberland,  20B. 

8U  articles,  886. 

Sixtos  v.,  pope.  827. 

Skaanla,  286, 287, 288. 

Skobeleff .  628, 601 

Skmyneckl,  400. 

Slayery  abolished  throughout  the  British 
empire,  640 ;  partially  abolished  in 
Conn.,  482;  abolished  In  Masssrhnswris, 
481 ;  in  Pennsylvania,  481 ;  in  the  United 
States,  488. 

Slave-trade  abolished  in  British  domlnioo, 
687 ;  in  the  United  States,  660l 

Slaves  in  Athens,  62;  In  Germany,  166, 
177. 

Slavonic  oongress  in  Prague,  498. 

SlsTs,  great  monarchy  of,  168 :  religion, 
169 ;  regain  their  Uberty,  178. 

Slawata,  m 

SUdell,  644,  667. 

Sluys.  battle  of,  267. 

Smerdes.     Set  Hirhor. 

Smith.  John,  in  Virvinla,  291,  202  ;  enlo* 
latloa  of  coast  of  New  England  by,  20L 

Smolensk,  474, 476. 

SobleskljJohn,  k.  of  Poland,  rsltofes  Vi- 
enna, 872 ;  in  Poland,  874. 

Social  democrats  in  Germany,  624. 

Sodalistio  conunune,  in  Fiaiiee,  682. 

Socrates,  64, 60. 

Sogdianus,  k.  of  Fsrsia,  20. 

SoUsons,  battle  of,  178, 181. 

Solemn  leegue  and  covenant,  in  Sootiaad, 
844:  In  Bnglaad.  848. 

Solferino,  battle  of,  602. 

Soliman  IL,  sultan  of  Turkey,  bealeged 
Vienna,  806;  alliance  with  Fianflto  L, 
804,806;  death^806;  reign, 868. 

Soliman  Pesha,  622. 

Soils,  Juan  Diss  de,  284,  286. 

Solomon,  k.  of  the  Jews,  0. 

Solon,  of  Athens,  visited  Croeeus  of  lordin, 
21 ;  constitution  of,  62. 

Solway  Moss,  battle  of.  886. 

Somers,  lord  keeper,  887 ;  lord  ehaa.,  888; 
whig  leader,  486. 

Bomezeet,  execution  of,  886. 

86mmeTittg,486. 

Soonees,182. 

Soor,  battle  of,  402, 600. 

Sophia,  princess  of  Hanover,  486. 

Sophia  of  Russia,  874. 

Sophocles,  64. 

Sophontabe,  117. 

Soto,  Ferdinando  de,  287. 

Soult,  marshal,  on  the  Rhine,  467 ;  hi 
Spain,  4n,  4^,  479:  In  France,  481. 

Soult,  minisby  of,  680. 

South  Sea  bubble,  486, 487^446. 

Southwold  Bay,  battle  of,  880. 

Spain,  Phoenician  settlements  in,  17 ;  Ca» 
ttfginUw  colonies  In,  10 ;  war  wl^  Oa» 
thaglnlem  In,  116 ;  rsgacded  as  a , 
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pRivlnM,  118  ffaiTaded  bj  Yudali,  Soeri 
AUbI.  171;  west  Oochie  kingdom  lo. 
172, 174 ;  SueTi  aad  Weit  Gothi  unite  and 
BT6  eonTarted,  176 ;  conquered  by  Mooes, 
188;  fall  of  Cordora^^iM  of  ChiUcian 
kingdomi,  756-106S,  909 ;  rerolt  of  Por- 
tugal, union  of  Gaatile  and  Leon,  MO ; 
eooqueet  of  Oranada,  wan  between  Gaatile 
and  Axagon,  876 ;  imion  of  Azagon  and 
Gaatile,  8S8 ;  dlaooTeriea  in  America, 
282 ;  war  with  Franoe,peaoe  of  the  F^re- 
neea,  806 ;  war  with  Bngland,  877 ;  war 
of  the  Spaniah  aucceaaion,  890 ;  partition 
treatiea,  891;  peace  of  Utrecht,  898; 
houae  of  Bourbon,  414 ;  Jeauita  expelled, 
416 ;  war  with  England  in  America,  419, 
487, 488 ;  Florida  ceded  to  Bngland,  428, 
489 ;  war  with  Enadand,  440 ;  Florida  x«- 
atored  to  Spain,  482,441 ;  Fianoe  declarea 
war  againat,  468 ;  Bourbona  diaplaced  in 
faTor  of  Joaeph  Bonaparte,  470 ;  penln- 
aula  war,  471,478  ;  conatitudon  of  1812, 
ib,  i  french  drlren  from  Spain,  479 ; 
Bouibona  raatored,  488;  llbeial  rialng, 
conat.  of  1812  reatovid,  4^7 :  French  in* 
terTentton|488 ;  rerolt  of  tne  American 
eoloniea.  488 :  rerolntlon  of  1868, 612 :  8. 
a  republic,  620 ;  monarchy  restored,  6Kl ; 
treatiea  with  the  United  States,  648, 662. 

^pniah  Bucceacion.  988 ;  war  of.  890. 

I^wrta,  founded,  48 ;  constitution  of  Ly« 
euiisua,  60:  first  hegemony,  66  ;  Ther- 
mopyuB,  68 ;  Platseae,  60  ;  h^mony 
transferred  to  Athena,  61 ;  war  with 
Athena,  68 ;  Pelonouneeian  war,  64 ;  see- 
ond  hegemony,  69 ;  loss  of  hegemony  to 
Tlkebea,  70:  war  with  the  Achiean 
laagoe,  79, 122;  Nabia  defeated  by  Ro- 


Bpartacoa,  188. 
Spectator,  486. 
Speier,  diet  at,  224 ;   imperial  chamber  at, 

800 ;  diet  of,  802 JM, 
i^enaer,  Edmund,  886L 
Speyer.    Set  Speiar. 
Sphaeteria,  66. 
Sphinx,  8, 46. 
Spieheren,  battle  of,  616k 
Splnola,  809, 81u. 
Spitamaa,  26. 
Spithead,  mutiny  at,  686. 
Bpoila  ayatem,  fai  U.  S.,  663. 
Spott«ylvania,  battle  of,  668 
Spuriua  Gaaalua,  97. 
Stadtlohn,  battle  of,  810. 
Stahrembeig,  878. 
Stamford,  battle  of,  274. 
Stamfordbridge,  battle  of,  206. 
Stunp  act,  paaange  of,  488, 440 ;  npeal  of, 

424  440. 
Standard,  battle  of  the,  280. 
Standish,  Miles,  296. 
Stanislaus  Leacslnski,  k.  of  Poland,  886 ; 

abdicates,  898, 446. 
SNnialana  Poniatowakl,  k.  of  Poland,  41L 
Stanton,  Edwin  M..  666. 
Star  chamber,  888 ;  aboUtlon  of,  846. 
Btainrd,  truce  of,  406. 
Btarki  can.,  ^tt. 

Statea  General.    8t€  Atata  G^n^ranz. 
S>atth>ltef»hip,  in  the  Netherbmda,  881. 
Btaaa,  flnt  attunpt  to  atillae,486s  flat 


ateam-englB«,  486 ;  applied  to  naTigatlon. 

486. 
Steele,  air  Richard,  486.  r 

Steenkirke,  battle  of,  870, 887. 
Stein,  baron  of,  reorganiaea  Pruaala,  471  *i 

central  admlniatration,  478, 479 ;  at  eon- 

graaa  of  Vienna,  432. 
Steinmets,  614. 

Stenbock,  Swediah  general,  896. 
Stenkil,  k.  of  Sweden,  206, 287. 
Stephen,  archd.  palatine,  ^. 
Stephen  of  Blots,  k.  of  England.  280. 
Stephen,  St.,  k.  of  Hungary.  277. 
Stenhen  Bathory,  elected  k.  of  Poland* 

Sterenaon,  Qeone,  486L 

Steward,  offloe  of,  196. 

Steyer,  truce  of,  462. 

StiUcho,  161, 171. 

StIUwator,  battlea  of,  428. 

Stockaoh,  baUlea  of,  460. 46S. 

Stockholm,  maaaaere  of,  868:  tnaty  of. 
896,487. 

Stony  Point,  atorm  of,  480. 

Strafford,  earl  of,  aketch  of  life,  844 ;  iaV' 
peachment,  846 ;  execution,  846. 

Stralaund,  peace  of,  287, 849;  aiegeof,810; 
lost  by  Sweden.  Vd^. 

Strasaburg,  remalna  to  the  empire,  816: 
aelied  by  LouU  XiV.,  868;  siege,  616^ 
capitulation,  618 ;  ceded  to  the  Oeinaa 
empire,  619 ;  bi-Ungual  oath  of,  186. 

Strat^,66. 

Stxathcly  de  subjected  to  Northumbria,  180 ; 
submito  to  England,  804. 

Stiatton  UiU,  battle  of,  847. 

Strelltsea,  874. 

Struenaee,  409. 

Stuart,  house  of,  raeceeda  in  bgUtnd, 
889;  exjpelled,  876;  reatoied,  878;  ex- 
pelled, 106. 

Stuart,  Arabella,  840;  impriaonment  and 
death,  841. 

Stuyreaant,  Peter.  867. 868. 

Sueasuhh  battle  of.  104. 

Sueyl,  location,  164,  170;  inrade  Spain, 
171 :  unite  with  West  Ootha,  176. 

Snea  Ganal,  6122646. 

Suffolk,  d.  of  (Wm.  de  la  Pole),  impeaeli- 
ment,  871. 

Sugar  act.  paaaage  of,  428. 

Suser,  abbot  of  St.  Benia,  886. 

Suleiman.    See  Soliman. 

Sulla,  L.  Gomeliua,  takes  Jugurtha.  137 ; 
in  the  social  war,  l29 ;  war  with  Mariua, 
180 ;  war  againat  Mithridatea,  180 ;  ap- 
pointed dictator  in  Borne,  182 ;  abdicated, 
188;  death^. 

Sully,  d.  of,  826, 810. 

Sulpicius  Galba,  P.,  118 ;  Rof na,  18a 

Sumir,  18. 

Sumter,  Thomaa,  480. 

Sunderland,  (2d)  e.  of  (Spencer),  in  cabinet, 
881 ;  sec.  of  state,  882 ;  becomes  Catho* 
lie,  888;  dismissed,  884;  returned  to 
parliament,  887  •  lord  chamberlidn,  888 ; 
(8d)  e.  of.  whig  leader,  486;  lord  Uent.  of 
Ireland,  486. 

Sung,  kingdom  of,  813. 

Surajah  Bowlah.    Set  SlrtfJ-ud'BailU- 

Surat,  English  faetocy  at,  &8. 

SurinaOk,  diaoorexy  oi,  288. 
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8amy,  ettl  of,  ezeevted,  888. 

Buaiana  in  Persia,  2^,  8U ;  inraded  by 
Ahbs,  192. 

Butnu,  Hindu  scriptnrei,  28. 

Suttee,  abolition  of,  641. 

BuTaroff,  Turkish  war,  418 ;  stormi  Prague, 
414 ;  in  Italy  and  Switserland,  460,  ^L 

Buy  dynasty  in  China.  82. 

Bvatopluk  II..  k.  of  Moraria,  194. 

BTea,  208,  28(. 

Svend,  Forktd  Bewd,  k.  of  Denmark,  207  ; 
in  England  (Swegen),  206 ;  Estridun,  k. 
of  Denmark,  207. 

Syerre.k.  of  Norway,  288. 

Brold,  battle  of,  200. 

Bwabla,  duchy  of,  194;  rerolt  of  dnke 
£mst,  196 ;  Budolf  of,  anti-king,  200 ; 
rise  of  Wiirtembexg  and  Baden,  244  , 
league  of  cities,  conflict  with  oounts  of 
WUrtembers,  250. 

Bwabtan  city  league,  24d. 

Bwally,  batUe  of,  864. 

Bweden,  Svea  and  Qota,  mythical  history, 
208 ;  Christianity  introduced ;  «nion  of 
Calmar,  288 ;  settlements  in  America,  296 ; 
in  the  thirtyyears'  war  (Oustarus  Adol> 
phus),  811-814 ;  at  the  peace  of  West- 
plialia  acquires  Fomerania,  Bilgen, 
Wismar,  Bremen,  Werden,  816 ;  house 
of  Vasa,  852;  bouse  of  Zweibriicken, 
873 ;  war  with  Brandenburg,  874 ;  Charles 
XII.  *8  war  with  Peter  the  Great,  894, 
876;  loss  of  Bremen,  Werden  to  Han- 
over; Stettin,  Wollen,  Usedom.  Hither 
Pomerania  to  Prussia,  896;  "Hats'* 
and  "  Caps,''  409 ;  house  of  HolsteiurOot- 
torp ;  war  with  Bussia,  4i)9;  joins  third 
oosiition  against  France,  467  ;  forced  ab- 
dication 01  QustaTus  IV.,  472;  loss  of 
Finland,  478  ;  Bemadotte  crown  prince, 
478;  alliance  with  Russia,  promise  of 
Korway,  474  ;  alliance  with  England, 
476 ;  peace  with  Denmark,  loss  of  Pom- 
erania and  RQgen,  479 ;  at  congress  of 
Vienna  receives  Norway,  488 ;  whioh  hM 
to  be  subdued,  484. 

Swegen.     See  Svend. 

Swift,  Jonathan,  486. 

Switserland,  162 ;  origin  of  the  confeder- 
acy, 246 ;  story  of  Tell,  246 ;  war  with 
Austria,  247;  Berne  joinn  the  confed- 
eracy, 248:  Sempach,  260;  Armagnacs 
attack  Basle,  25s ;  practically  indepen- 
dent, 800 ;  reformation,  Zwingli,  801' ;  in- 
dependence acknowledged,  816 ;  Berne 
lakes  the  Waadtland  from  Savoy,  827 ; 
transformed  into  the  Helvetian  republic, 
460 ;  restoration  of  the  independent  can- 
tons. 464;  addition  of  Geneva,  Wallls, 
and  Neuch&tol,  4SZ ;  dvil  war,  now  con- 
stitution, ^)2;  NeuchAtel  resigned  by 
the  king  of  Pnusia,  501 ;  rupture  with 
the  papacy.  620. 

BjagrinuB,  178b 

Sybota,  battle  of,  66. 

Sylvester  11.,  pope,  197 ;  III.,  199. 

Symington,  486. 

Sypbaz,  116, 118. 

Syracuse  besieged  by  Carthaginians,  20; 
foundation  of,  61 ;  espedition  of  Athe- 
niann  airainsti  67;  war  under  Hiero  ;  war 
with  Rome,  111 ;  sack  of,  116. 


Syria,  Egyptian  supremacy  over,  4 ;  lost 
by  Ramossu  XL,  6;  wars  of  Psametiiik 
in,  6;  subject  to  Assyria,  14  ;  conquered 
bv  Nebuchadnei2ar,i6 ;  under  the  Selen. 
eidsB,  77 ;  taken  possession  of  by  T^ 
granes,  184 ;  a  Roman  provinoe,  186 1 
subdued  by  Aurelian,  167> 

flacaeknriny,  414 

Tabernacle,  8. 

Taboriteam 

Tacitus,  Roman  emp.,  167. 

Tadmor,  foundation  of,  9. 

Tadoussac,  290. 

Taglnac,  battle  of,  176. 

Tsgliacoiio,  battle  of,  226. 

Taharak,  k.  of  Egypt,  6. 

Tai-ping  rebellion,  56L 

Taira  family  in  Japan.  212, 218,212. 

Talavera,  battle  of,  471. 

Talbot,  e.  of  Shrewsbury,  272. 

TaUkot,  battle  of,  864. 

TaUagio,  de  non  concedendo,  267. 

Talleyrand,  481, 482. 

Tamerlane,  defeats  Bajaset,  278,  8&8L 

Tanagra,  battle  of,  68. 

Tancred  of  Hauteville,  199, 214 ;  of  I<aoM 
22a 

Tang  dynas^  In  China,  21L 

Tannagny   Dnchitel,  269. 

Tannenbezg,  battle  of,  277 

Tftoism,  in  China,  81. 

Tarentum,  61 ;  war  with  the  a<i™wWt"t 
104 ;  war  with  Rome,  107. 

Targowltx,  confederacy  of ,  418. 

Taxiff  of  abominations,  662. 

Tkrik.  188. 

Tarleton,  481. 

Tarpelan  rock,  82. 

Tarquinius  Priseus,  86. 89 ;  Supeibus,  89. 

Tarquins,  expulsion  of,  98 ;  war  with,  lOSL 

Ttaistlo,  d.  of  Bavaria,  revolt  of,  186. 

Tasso,  Torauato,  828. 

Tiataxs,  Jtfongob,  240 ;  Khilmu  in  China, 
241 ;  MonfoU  In  China,  242 ;  Manehoot 
invade  Chma,  866:  become  Independent. 
412. 

TMler,486. 

Ta-tdng  dynasty  In  China,  866. 

Tauroggen,  treaty  of,  476. 

Taylor,  Zachary,  666. 

Tegethofl,606,610. 

Teja,  k.  of  East  Goths,  176. 

Telamon,  battle  of,  112. 

Telesraph  invented,  486 ;  first  snbmarlDa, 
487 ;  communication  between  Franet 
and  England,  648;  experimental  line 
built  by  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  664 ;  communl- 
eation  Detw«en  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain, 
660. 

Tel-el-Kebtr,  capture  of,  646. 

Tell,  WilliuD.  246. 

Temeevar,  872, 897, 486. 

Templars.  217. 

Temple,  In  Jerusalem,  ersetioin  of,  9;  de* 
structton,  reerection,  11. 

Templ^  ilr  William,  382. 

Temuohln,  240i 

Tennessee,  admitted  to  the  Union,  648. 

Tenure  of  office  bill,  669. 

Tepiitii  alliance  of;  477;   conferenoe  at^ 
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TtevntUlvs  Aim,  97. 

Tavmur  bfaoioha,  637. 

Ttoritory  N.  W.  of  Ohio,  488. 

Twrrr,  g«D«nl,  660. 

TwcImii,  peace  of,  407. 

TMtaot,8B0;  x«peaM,680. 

TkMferi,  battto  of,  188. 

TetriooB,  167. 

T«iiel,  Dominloaa  monk,  80L 

Tenia,  qaeen  of  the  lUyranji.  IIX 

TentoDod,  king  of  Tenfeonei.  187. 

Teatobun  foreiit,  Roman  iMrionf  annihl> 
lated  in,  148, 167. 

Tentones,  inrade  Italy,  IS?,  167. 

Vratonic  knights,  217, 464. 

ftatons,  86;  geogiaphy,  162;  ethnology, 
168;  religion,  164;  eiriUmtion,  166; 
history.  167;  migration  of  Teatonio 
tribes,  170 ;  Tentonie  monanhies  in  the 
Soman  empire,  171 ;  in  Britain,  176. 

Tewksbury,  battle  of,  274. 

Texas,  annexed  to  United  States,  and  ad> 
mitted  to  the  Union,  664 

Thales,21. 

Thankmar,  196. 

Ttkapsos,  battle  of,  142. 

Thebes,  in  %cypt,  2, 4. 

Thebes,  in  fioeotia,  founded,  46;  war  of 
the  Seren  against,  46;  sabdned,  48; 
Thebans  at  ThermopylsB,  60 ;  allied  with 
Bparta  against  Athene  02,  66 ;  war  with 
Sparta,  hegemony  of,  70 ;  dastrootion,  78. 

Tbemistoeles,  67 ;  rebollds  walls  of  Ath- 
ens, 61 ;  death,  6L 

Theodellnde,  176. 

Theodons  2ia 

Theodore,  arehb.  of  Canterbniy,  180. 

Theodore  I.,  k.  of  Condca,  416. 

Theodorie  the  Great,  k.  of  Bast  Goths,  174. 

Theodorlo  I.,  k.  of  the  Franks,  181. 

Theodorie  I.,  k.  of  West  Goths,  178. 

Theodosins,  Roman  emp.,  161, 171. 

Theophano,  wife  of  Otto  IL,  196, 197. 

Theramenes,  69. 

Thermidorians,  460. 

Thermopylm,  battle  of,  68, 119. 

Theron  of  Agrigentnm,  20. 

Thesens,  46,  ol. 

ThesproUans,  41. 

ThessaUan  minatioo,  47. 

Thessalonica,  kingdom  of,  21& 

Thessaly,  40,  797141, 62& 

Thotet,  Andrtf,  288. 

Thibet,  Buddhism  in,  28;  conquered  by 
Kang-he,  890. 

Thierry,  k.  of  the  Franks.    Sm  Theodoria 

Thlen,  fall  of  the  ministry  of,  491 ;  in  op- 
position, 612;   head  of  the  exeentire 
619;  ministiy,  6'i9;  Ikll,  680;  president, 
688 ;  migns,  ib. ;  death,  684. 

Tliirty-nine  artioles,  888. 

Thirty  tyiants,  69, 167. 

Tfahr^  years'  war,  806. 

Thlsuewood,  exeouted,  688b 

Thomas,  gen.,  668. 

Thor,  IM,  166w 

Thorn,  peace  of,  first  and  second,  277. 

Thraela,  28, 160. 

Thrasybulos,  68,  69.  70. 

Three  bishopries  (Tout,   Mets,  Verdun), 
taken   by   Vxanee,  806,  821;  ceded  to 
1, 816 ;  taken  by  Oenaaay,  618. 


Three  kingdoms  in  China,  82. 
Throgmorton,  Spanish  plot  of,  889. 
Thncydides  (son  of  Helaslas),  64. 
Thneydides  (the  historian),   64;   banlsl^ 

ment,  66. 
Thugs,  suppression  of  the,  641. 
Thuringia,  Kingdom  of,  conquered  by  Th^ 

odoric  L,  181;   landgrares  become  ex- 
tinct, territory  divided,  226. 
Thusnelda,  149. 
Thutmes  III.,  k.  of  Egypt,  4. 
Thyrea,  battle  of,  66. 
Tiberias,  battle  of,  21& 
Tiberius,  Roman  emp. ,  149 ;  adopted  by  Au 

gustns,  148;  subjagat«id  Pannonia,  149. 
Tibullus,  Alblus,148. 
Tlcinus,  battle  of,  114. 
Tioonderoga,fortifieation  of,  491 ;  captured 

by  Bthan  Allen,  427 ;  by  Bnigoyne,  428. 
Tien-Tsin,  treaty  of,  601,  602,  648,  661, 

562. 
TifaU.  battle  of,  18L 
TigUth^dar,  k.  of  Asqrria,  14. 
Tigiath-Pileeer,  ks.  of  AssyriL  I.,  n.,  14. 
Tigxanes,  k.  of  ArmenU,  80, 184, 186. 
Tignnoeerta,  battle  of,  186. 
Tlllotson,  arohb.  of  Canterbury,  887. 
Tilly,  White  Hill,  809;  in  Uolstein,  810; 

Magdeburg,  811 :  death,  812. 
Tilsit,  peace  of,  469,  637. 
Timoleon,  20. 
Tin  not  brought  from  Kngland  by  Phonl* 

clans,  17,  n. 
Tinehebrai,  battle  of,  280. 
Tingitana,  160. 
Tippamuir,  battle  of,  848. 
Tlpn  sultan,  442,  444,  64L 
Tirhakah.     See  Tahaiak. 
Tiridates,  k.  of  Armenia.  160, 188. 
Tiridates,  k.  of  Parthla,  29. 
Tlssaphemes,  67, 70. 
Titian,  828. 
Titus,  Roman  emp.,  161, 162 ;  destrojs  J#- 

rusalem,  12. 
Togrul  Beg,  2ia 
TokiOb     See  Tedo. 
Tdkoly,  count,  872. 
Tokngawa  Iveyasu,  866. 
Tokngawa  shoguns,  866. 
Tolbiaoum,178. 

Tolentino,  battle  of,  484 ;  peaee  of,  468. 
Toleration  act,  886. 
Tolly,  Barclay  de,  472, 474. 
Tolosa,  kingdom  of,  1  i2 ;  battle  of,  2ia 
Tdnningen,  surrender  of,  896. 
TOnquin,  annexed  to  China,  278;  dlq»«tB 

with  the  French  oTer,  662. 
ToorAn-shih,  217. 
Torbay,  884. 

Toigau,  alliance  of,  802 ;  battle  oi;  406^ 
Tones,  origin  of  the  name,  882. 
Torres  Tedras.  lines  of,  478, 687. 
Torstenson,  814, 816. 
To«tig,206. 

Totlla,  k.  of  East  Goths,  174, 17& 
Totleben,  406, 600. 
Toul.    s$9  Three  bishoprloi. 
Toulouse,  battle  of,  48L 
Toun,  batUe  of,  188. 
TourWlle,  870,  &7. 
Tower  of  Babel,  12. 
Townshend,486,4«X 
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Towton,  battla  of,  374. 

Tnfalg&r,  battle  of,  487. 

Timltorout  eoirespondmoe  bUl,  68S. 

TMjan,  Ronum  emp. ;  Parthian  asp.  80 ; 
raign.  162, 158. 

Traiurabfltantlatton.  209. 

TiaiuylTania,  8u9, 816, 416, 611. 

TiasimaBiu,  battle  of  lake,  114. 

Traatenau,  batUe  of,  60U. 

TzaTendal,  peace  of,  894. 

Treason,  statute  of,  209. 

TiebU,  Uttle  of  the,  114,  461. 

Trebiaond,  Greek  empire  of,  216b 

Trelawney,  b.,  884. 

Trent,  affair  of  the,  667. 

Trent,  eouncil  of,  806. 

Trenton,  battle  of,  428. 

TreTe^pwL  G.  0.,  see.  for  Ireland,  646. 

Tnree.    Ste  Trier. 

TreTithlok,  480. 

Treror,  sir  John,  888. 

Trial  of  the  bishops  nnder  Jamas  II.,  884. 

Tribes  of  Israel.  8. 

Tribunes,  appointment,  96.  97 :  military 
tribunes  ereated,  99  ;  abolisned,  101 ; 
lose  their  rerolutionary  ehaiaour,  102 ; 
their  power  limited  by  8uUa,  182 ;  re- 
stored. 188 ;  ooaferred  upon  Csgaar,  148. 

Tribnr,  imperial  diet  at,  190, 200. 

Tribus,  92. 

Trienidal  aot,  846,  888. 

Trier,  aiehb.  of,  218. 

Trlerarchy,  68. 

TMftmum,  battle  at,  104. 

Trulls,  216. 

Triple  alliance  between  Enf^and,  Holland, 
and  Sweden,  867, 880 ;  between  ISngland, 
France,  and  Holland,  487. 

Tripolitan  war,  648. 

Trlumrlrate,  first,  187 ;  second,  146. 

Troehn,  617,  618, 619. 

Trojan  war,  47. 

Ttoppan,  congress  at,  487. 

Troyes,  peace  of,  269, 271, 888. 

Truce  of  God,  199,  208. 

Tschesme,  battle  of,  412. 

Tseng,  marquis,  662. 

TMieinaJeif ,  621. 

TMn  dynasty  in  China,  82 ;  later  Tsfai,  211. 

Tuathal,89. 

Tudor,  houM  of,  888. 

Tuchlak,  sultan  of  Delhi,  241. 

Tnflerles,  storm  of  the,  462 ;  burnt,  688. 

Tnllos  Uostilius,  89. 

Tunes,  baUle  of,  111. 

Toais,  Uttis  IX.  at,  217;  expedition  of 
Charles  V.  against,  804:  French  expe. 
dition  to,  684. 

Tureo-RuRsian  war  in  Europe,  628:  In 
Asia,  628. 

Turanne.  marshal,  815,  866 ;  death,  868. 

Turcot,  447. 

Turin,  peace  of,  871 :  batUe  of,  892, 484. 

Turiu,  Turkey,  empire  of  the  Seljuk  T., 
210 ;  supremacy  of  the  Osman  or  Otto- 
man T.,  278 ;  war  with  Charles  Y.,  808 ; 
alliance  with  Francis  I.,  806 ;  war  with 
Max.  II.,  806;  with  Venice  (Lepaato), 
826;  hiffhest  derelopment  of  the  em- 
pire, decline,  868 ;  wars  with  Leopold  I. 
(siege  of  Vienna),  872;  peace  of  Carlo- 
wlts,  T.  recelTefl  Temesvar,  loces  Morca 


to  Venlce^ungary  and  Traaqrlvuila  to 
Austria,  872,  416 ,  Aioff  lost  to  Rns^ 
876;  Charles  XII.  in  T.,  896;  Amott  w- 
gained,  896  ;  conquest  of  Morea,  war 
with  Austria,  peace  of  PasMrowita,  Aoa^ 
tria  reoeires  Temosrar,  little  WaUachla, 
Belgrade,  part  of  Berna,  887 ;  war  with 
Poland  and  Russia,  regains  Belgrade, 
Serria,  Uttto  MTftUaehia.  886 ;  war  witli 
Russia  and  Austria,  406, 410 ;  Aioff  finally 
lost,  410 ;  with  Catharine  II.  (1),  peace  d 
Kutschouc  Kainardji,  Bug  tae  boun- 
dary, 412  ;  (2)  peace  of  Jessy.  Dniester 
the  boundary,  418;  war  witn  Bnssia, 
peace  of  Bucharest  Pnith  the  boun* 
dary,  478;  rerolt  of  Greece,  488;  mas- 
sacre of  Janliaries,  NaTarino,  488 ;  war 
with  Russia,  peace  of  Adrianople,488; 
Crimean  war,  499 ;  peace  of  Paris,  501 ; 
rerolt  of  HenegOTina,  etc.,  '*  Bulgarian 
atrocities '*  621 ;  war  with  Russia,  628 : 
peace  of  San  Stefano,  628 ;  congre^^  of 
Berlin,  624 ;  loss  of  much  territory,  624 ; 
conference  of  Berlin,  surrender  of  Dul- 
cigno,  626. 
Tuscany,  Cosimo  de  Medici  of  Florence 
becomes  grand  duke  of  T.,  827  ;  Franda 
Stephen,  of  Lorraine,  receiTas  T.,  898, 
416  ;  becomes  an  appanage  of  Austria, 
416 ;  grand  duke  expelled,  461 ;  ceded  to 
Fsima,  as  kingdom  of  Etruria,  468 ;  old 
dynastyrestored,  483 ;  united  with  8h>> 

Tnscaroras,  868,  417. 

Two  Sicilies,    fi^e  Maples,  SicUy. 

Tycoon.    Set  Shogun. 

Tyler,  John,  664. 

T^ler,  Wat  269. 

Tyndale's  transUtlon  of  Che  Bible,  888. 

^darls.  battle  off,  110. 

Tyrant,  49. 

Tyroonnel,  888,  887. 

^re,  16 ;  subdued  Inr  Nebuchadneaaar,  16 ; 
surpasses  Sldon,  18;  height  of  its  pra»> 
perlty  under  Hiram,  18 ;  decline,  19 ;  be- 
sieged by  Nebuchadneaaar,  19 ;  captured 
by  Alexander,  SO. 

Tyrol,  acquired  Carinthia,  241 ;  glTen  to 
Austria  by  Haigaret  Maultaaeh,  918; 
faUs  to  archduke  MaximHIan,  968;  in- 
▼aded  by  BaTarians,  898:  ceded  to  Ba- 
▼aria,  4^ ;  rsTolt  of  Tyrol  under  Hofer, 
471 ;  rcToIt  subdued,  aouthem  Tyrol  an- 
nexed  to  Italy,  478 ;  T.  reatorad  to  An» 
tria,  482. 

Tyrone,  e.  of,  rebellkin,  888,  ML 

Ulf-Jarl,2a7. 

Ulas,  260 ;    truce  of,  816 ;  aunendsr  d, 

467. 
Ulrica  Eleanora,  q.  of  Sweden,  886. 
Ulrich,  d.  of  WUrtemberg,  vieiocy  of  Sw» 

Man  league  OTcr,  260. 
Ulrich,  d.  of  WIlrtensbMf  ,  natorad,  804. 
Umbria,  81,  88, 14L 
Umbro-Babellian  tribe,  86. 
"  Unam  Sanctam,*'  264. 
Union  of  Oalmar,  287, 888,  9A0,  a6L 
Union  Gtetirale,  failure  of,  684. 
Union,  German,  486. 
Uitlmi,  Protentant,  808,  808L 
UntoBJaek,4M 
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TJoltod  eoloniai  of  Ifev  Ing Vid,  906. 

United  Irbhmen,  68J. 

Unltad  Kingdom  of  Gnat  Britela  and  Iv»- 
land.  636. 

United  Netherlands,  repubUo  of » 106.  Su 
NetherLandB. 

United  New  Nekherland  oompanj,  S96. 

United  ProYinces.    Set  Netlierlanda. 

United  States  of  America,  independence 
proclaimed,  428*,  articlej  of  confedera' 
tion,  429 ;  inderondeuce  recoguiied  and 
boundaries  establlslied,  482 ;  first  con- 
gress at  Mew  Tork,  647 ;  first  meets  at 
Washington,  640;  Jay's  treaties,  648; 
Louisiana  puroliase,  648;  war  of  1812, 
661 ;  Missouri  compromise,  662 ;  war  with 
Mexico,  664 :  f ttgitWe  slare  law,  648, 666 ; 
civil  war,  667,  prohibition  of  slaTcry, 
668;  resumptioa,  dril  serriee  refwrn, 

6eo. 

United  States  bank,  647:  seoond,  66L 

Unstrut,  battle  of |l96, 190. 

Urana,  Pedro  de,  288. 

Urban  IL,  pope,  218. 

Urchan,  27b. 

Uruguay,  disooTtry  of,  286 ;  independent, 

Usnrtasen,  ks.  of  Egypt,  L,  XL,  IIT.,  4. 
Uttca,  Phoenician  colony,  17 ;  battle,  141. 
Utrsquists,  252. 
Utrecht,  peace  of,  888, 486 ;  teeaify  of,  868; 

union  of,  331. 
Uzbridge,  treaty  of,  8tf . 
Uzeda,  d.  of,  331. 

Va^  Cabe^  de,  280. 

Tadlmoniom  lake,  battle  of,  106, 107. 

YaldlTia,  287. 

Talens,  Roman  emp.,  100. 

Yalendnianus.  I.,  Roman  emp.,  100 ;  11., 

160;  III.,  161, 178. 
Valerianus,  Roman  emp.,  166, 188. 
▼alerius,  laws  of,  96. 
Valerius  Conrus,  M.,  108,  104;  MaxSmnt, 

110;  PopUcola.  98. 
Talley  Voxge,  429. 
Valmy,  battle  at,  462. 
Valols,  house  of,  267. 
Van  Buren,  Martin,  668, 668. 
Vandals,  location,  170  'graded  Spain.  171 ; 

kingdom  in  Afiioa,  172 ;  power  In  ilriea 

destroyed,  174. 
Vane,  strHenrr, ezeentlon of, 879. 
Van  Tromp.  37o. 
Varah^n  I.,  k.  of  Persia,  IL.  m.,  188; 

IV.,  v.,  189 ;  VI^  sss  Bahvsm. 
Varna,  baUle  of,  278. 
Varro,  C  Terentlns,  115. 
Varus,  Qnintilius.  148, 149, 167. 
Vasa,  l&ouse  of,  862. 
Vassals,  166. 
Vatican  council,  612. 
Vaucelles,  truce  of,  806. 
Vanchamps,  battle  of,  480. 
Vedss,22,^. 
Veil,  war  of  Romulus  with,  88;  ilsge  of, 

Velasquea,  Diego,  284, 286. 
Veoaissin,  annexed  to  France,  468. 
Vendue,  royalistic  revolt  in  the,  468, 464 : 

conclusion  of  the  war,  467 ;  new  rsroli 

zeprassed,  t&. 


Vendftme,  892, 486. 

Vendome,  column,  688. 

Venezuela,  discoTery  of,  888 ;  rqmblie  oi^ 
488. 

Venice  founded  by  Italian  fugitlTes,  178 ; 
shares  In  4th  crusade,  216 ;  oonstitn- 
tion,  697-1464, 862 ;  aoouisition  of  Corfii 
and  Cyprus,  height  of  its  power,  Sb.; 
lesgue  of  Oambray ,  800, 818 ;  holy  leegue, 
818;  decline  in  power,  loses  Cyprus  to 
the  Turks,  826 ;  at  the  peace  ox  Carlo- 
wits  recelTes  Morea,  872 ;  which  it  loses 
at  the  peace  of  Passarowlts.  897 ;  these 
wars  described,  416 ;  V.  velsea  by  nance, 
goT.  overthrown,  469 ;  ceded  to  Austria, 
except  Ionian  Islands,  469:  at  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  Austria  retains  V.,  which 
forms  with  Milan  the  Lombardo-Venetian 
Idngdom,  482 :  reyolt  and  sobjugation. 
484 ;  ceded  to  Napoleon  III.,  609 ;  ceded 
to  Italy,  610,  and  united  with  that  king- 
dom, oil. 

Venus,  84. 

Vera  Cms,  286;  surrender  of,  to  gen. 
Scott,  664. 

Vercellse,  battle  of,  128. 

Verelngetoriz,  189. 

Verden,  ceded  to  Sweden,  816;  eonoacnd 
by  Denmark  and  »old  to  Hanorer,  896L 

Verdun,  MS  Uie  Three  bishoprics;  trsafcy 
of,  187. 

Vere,  Robert  de,  impeachmenc,  969. 

Veigennes,  c.  de,  44i. 

Veziilius  Maro,  P.,  81, 147. 

Vergniaud,  461, 462, 464. 

Vermont,  organised,  429;  admitted  to 
Union,  647. 

Verona,  congress  of,  488. 

Veronese,  Paul,  888. 

Verrassano,  Glorannl  di,  286. 

Versailles,  conrention  of,  619 ;  prsHmlaft" 
ries  of  peace  at,  619;  treaty  of,  408; 
peace  of,  48^  441. 

Verus,  Lucius,  164. 

Verrlns,  treaty  of,  884. 

Vesontio,  batUe  of,  188. 

Vespasianus,  Roman  emp.,  87, 160, 16L 

Vespuoei,  Amerigo,  288,284. 

Vestal  Tbgins,  86. 

VesuTios,  eruption  of,  162,  battle  of,  lOA, 
176. 

Vezin,2^. 

Via  iBmilla,  118;  Appia,  construction  of, 
106 ;  Flaminia,  construction  of,  106, 118: 
Valeria,  106. 

VIcksburg,  668. 

Victor  Amadous,  k.  of  Sardinia,  468. 

Victor  Emmanuel,  k.  of  Sardinia,  returns  to 
Turin.  488. 

Victor  SmmanueLk.  of  Sardinia,  succeeds 
to  the  throne,  494 :  in  Crimean  war,  (00 ; 
k.  of  Italy,  608 ;  death,  624. 

Victoria,  q.  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
491:  marriage,  642;  empress  of  India, 
646,647. 

Vienna,  grand  alliance  of,  S70.  8tt  Grand 
alliance. 

Vienna,  alliance  of,  against  Napoleon  (1816), 
488 ;  concordat  of,  268 :  conference  In, 
491 ;  congress  of,  482, 687 ;  final  act,  487 ; 
peace  of  (ending  war  of  Polish  succession), 
898 ;  peaee  of  between  Vnnce  and  A««- 
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teift  (1800),  472 :  peaee  of,  ending  the  war 
of  Auitrift  and  Prussia  with  T>enmaik 
(1864),  606;  peace  of,  between  Austria 
and  Italy  (1866),  511 ;  troaty  of  (1781), 
487 ;  siege  by  the  Turiu,  808.  872 ;  foun- 
dation of,  167 ;  outbreak  in,  482 :  second, 
499;  thixd,m 

yienne.    See  Daupbind. 

Viji^anagar,  Hindu  kingdom  of,  241, 868; 
destruction,  854. 

Vllagos,  capitulation  of,  496. 

YillafadlA,  treaty  of,  828. 

YiUafranca,  meeting  at,  602. 

Yillars,  866,  882.  m 

TUlegagnon.  288. 

l^llehanlouin,  216. 

TilUle,  ministry  of,  687. 

TUleral,  870,  882. 

Tincl,  Leonardo  da,  827. 

Vindellcia,  84,  148,  167. 

Vindex,  C.  Juliui*,  151. 

Vinegar  Hill,  battle  of,  686. 

Vinland  ( Americnj.  209, 28L 

Vinoy,  general,  bS&. 

Ylo,  eaxdinal  de,  801. 

YloiiTiUe,  baUle  of,  616. 

Yliginia,98. 

Ylxginia,  named,  280;  dlrision  of,  2D1; 
flnt  general  assembly  in,  292 ;  massacn 
of  colonists  in,  857;  Bacon's  rebellion, 
869 ;  resolutions  of  the  house  of  bar> 
geeaes,  424 :  secedes,  666. 

Ylriathus,  12d. 

Yisconti,  John  Galeaiso  becomes  duke  of 
Milan,  261 ;  extinction  of  the  line,  263, 
818. 

Yisicoths.    See  West  Qoths. 

Yitellius,  Roman  emp.,  161. 

Yitigee,  k.  of  East  Ootiia,  174. 

YIttoria,  battle  of,  479, 687. 

Yladimlr  the  Great,  of  Russia,  276. 

Yladislas  III.,  of  Poland,  elected  k.,  of 
Hungary,  276;  lY.,  852. 

YolabUa  in  India,  210. 

Yolezo,  Pttbliliuji.  ktt. 

Yologeses,  ks.  of  Flurthia,  III.,  war  with 
M.  Aurelius,  80 ;  IV.,  loses  northern 
Assyria,  80. 

Yolscii,  wan  with  Romans,  97,  98,  100, 
108;  receire  dtifenship  without  suf- 
frage, 104. 

Yoltalie,400,448. 

Yoltn,  battle  of,  462. 

Yortigem,  87,  88. 

Yossem,  peace  of,  867. 

Vote  by  ballot  in  Kngland,  646. 

VouUltf.  battle  of,  ITL 

Yul-lusn  III.,  see  Eamaanaiui. 

Wachau,  battle  at,  47a 

Waddington,  ministry  of,  in  Fxniwe,  684. 

Wadsworth,  862. 

Wagram.  battle  of,  472. 

Wahlstatt.  battle  of,  240, 477. 

Waiblingen.     See  Welfs. 

WakefleCi,  battle  of,  272. 

Walcheren  expedition,  471. 

Waldemar  I.,  k.  of  Denmatk,  the  Great, 

286;  II.,  the  Conqueror,  224,  285  {  UI., 

287 
Waldemar  the  False,  248. 
Waldenses,  227. 


Wales,  migration  of  Britons  to,  172 ; 
quest  b^'  Edward  I.,  264;  annexed  to 

Wales*  pr.  of,  visits  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, M4;  India,  545. 
Walja.  k.  of  the  West  Goths,  ITL 
WaU  of  China,  82. 
Wallace,  sir  Wm.,  266. 
WaUenstein,  Albert  of,  810, 818. 
Waller,  847. 
Walpole,  434;    administzation  487;   fall, 

Walsingham,  839. 

Walter  the  PennUess.  200, 213. 

Walter,  Hubert,  archb.  of  Omt«ibnry,288. 

WaltiemOller,  UarUn,  288. 

Wandewash,  battle  of,  444. 

Warbeck,  Pexkin,  888. 

Warsaw,  battle  of,  878 :  besieged  by  Pms- 

sians,  414 ;  captured  by  Russians,  490. 
Warsaw,  duchy  of,  created  for  the  k.  of 

Saxony,  470;  West   Oalicia   ceded   to, 

472 ;  a  portion  ceded   to  Prussia,  482 ; 

the  rest,  as  kingdom  of  Poland,  to  Rus- 

WiirS>urg,  Luther  at  the,  802 :  festival  of 

the,  487. 
Wartenburg,  battle  of,  478. 
Warwick,  e.  of,  impeachment,  270. 
Warwickje.  ox  (the  JUng-maker),  takes  up 

arms,  272, 274. 
Warwick,  e.  of,  grant  in  America,  296. 
Warwick,  e.  oL  executed,  888. 
Washington  dty  laid  out,  647. 
Washington,  tnaly  of,  645,  660.  , 
Washington,  George,  expedition  to  the  foctv 

on  the  AUeehany,  ^;  at  Braddock>i 

defeat,  421 ;  in  continental  congress,  420; 

commander-in-clLief ,  427  ;    war  of  indsK 

Cndence,  427-481 ;  re»igned  his  commis- 
lion,  482 :  iiist  pres.  of  U.  S.,  647 ;  re- 
elected, 648 ;  death.  649. 

Waterloo,  batUe  of,  484, 588. 

WaU,  James,  486. 

Wftvne,  480, 647. 

Webster,  Daniel,  speech  in  reply  to  Hi^yiM^ 
668  ;  U.  8.  see.  of  state,  554, 655. 

Wedmore,  treaty  of,  204. 

Wehlan,  treaty  of,  878. 

Weinsberg,  battle  of,  219. 

Weissenburg,  engagement  at,  616. 

Welf,  186,  190;  V.,  marries  MatUda  of 
Tuscany,  200. 

Welfs,  contest  with  the  Hohenstanfen 
(Waiblingen),  219,   224 ;  genealogy  of, 

Welfesholxe,  battle  of,  20L 

Wellesley,  sir  Arthur,  in  India  64L  Sm 
Wellington. 

Wellington,  d.  of,  687 ;  sketch  of  life,  pen- 
insula war,  471;  in  Portugal,  478;  Vic- 
toria, 479 :  in  Pranee,  481 ;  congress  of 
Vienna,  482 ;  Waterloo,  484 ;  adminlstm- 
tion,  689 ;  for.  sec,  640 ;  death,  648. 

Welser,  286. 

Wenceslaus.     See  Weniel. 

Wends,  168:  wars  with  Henry  I.,  104; 
Otto  L,  106;  Otto  H.,  197;  Tentonk 
knights,  218 ;  subjugated  by  Waldemar, 
286,249. 

Wentworth,  Thomas.     See  Strafford. 

Wensel,  emp.  of  U.  R.  E.,  250. 
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Waidar,  gtn.  rent,  616,  619l 

W«i«l«.  p«Me  of,  409. 

Worth,  m,  814,  816. 

W«MM,  foundfd,  178;  growth  of.  180; 
Unfi  of,  become  Unge  of  EngUuia,  206; 
Dftnee  In,  204. 

Weit,  Fnuiels,  206. 

West  VrankB,  sepantion  from  the  bit 
fimnka,  187  ;  CaroUngian  rulets,  301 ; 
doTelop  into  the  French  nation,  7BHL 

Weetem  empire  separated  from  the  eastern 
empire,  16  ;  fail  of,  162, 178  ;  reriTai  by 
Charles  the  Great,  186 ;  by  Otto  I.,  196. 

Weet  Gothi,  location.  170 ;  enter  the  soman 
empire,  171 ;  found  kingdom  in  Spain, 
172;  under  Theodorio,  k.  of  the  Bait 
Ooths,  174  ;  conquered  by  the  Arabs,  188. 

Westminster  a«sembly,  847. 

Westminster,  treaty  of,  880.  408. 

Weston,  lord  treasurer,  844. 

Westphali^  184 ;  kingdom  of,  formed,  470: 
&U  of,  478 ;  peace  of,  816 ;  conditions  of 
the  peaee,  816,  817. 

West  Point,  4BJ, 

West  Virginia  admitted  to  the  Union.  668. 

Wettfn,  house  of,  in  Meissen,  218 ;  receires 
electoral  Saxony,  262 ;  dtrislon  of  the 
line,  806 

Wetslar,  imperial  chamber  at,  800. 

Wexford,  massacre  of,  876. 

Weymouth,  George,  290. 

Wharton,  Thomas,  sec  of  state,  887 ;  In  the 
whig  Junto,  485. 

Wheatstone,  487. 

Whigi,  origin  of  the  name,  882. 

Whiskey  insuirection  648. 

White,  John,  gov.,  289. 

White  HiU,  batUe  on,  800. 

White  Plains,  battle  of,  428. 

Whitney,  Bll,  invented  cotton  gin,  648. 

Whittington,  sir  RiehaM,  271. 

Wlfilif,  doctrine  as  taught  by  HoiS  eon- 
demned,  262 ;  in  England,  289. 

WldnUnd,  186.  , 

Wiesloch,  battle  of,  810. 

Wilderness,  battle  of  the,  668. 

Wilkes,  John,  489,  440. 

William  I.,  the  Conqueror,  k.  of  England, 
Hastings,  206;  reign,  m  &s  miliam 
dnke  of  Normandy ;  II.,  the  Red,  rsign 
of,  280. 

William  and  Slary  sorereigns  of  England, 
870,  871 ;  reign,  886 ;  of  Scotland.  886 ; 
wan  with  France,  870,  871;  death  of 
Mary,  888.  See  William,  prinoe  of  Or- 
ange. 

I^lliam  III.,  k.  of  England,  reign  alone, 
888y  889 ;  war  of  SpanUh  suocescion,  890- 
894 ;  death,'  889,  892  ;  IV.,  488  ;  leign, 
689;  death,  481,  641. 

William  I., emperor  of  Germany .  election, 
619;  attempted  assassination,  824. 

WUliam  L,  k.  of  Holland,  489. 

William  Longsword,  d.  of  Normandy,  202w 

Willism,  d.  of  Normandjr*s  claim  to  the 
English  succesBion,  200,  206 ;  conquest 
of  England,  206.  Stt  William  I.,  k.  of 
England. 

William  I.,  of  Orange,  the  Silent,  881. 

William  of  Orange,  867;  marriage  with 
Mazy,  868,  881;  becomes  stadtholder, 
880 ;  declaration  to  the  people  of  Eng- 


land, 884.    fits  William  m.,  k.  of  Bng^ 
land. 

William  L,  k.  of  Prussia,  608 ;  coronation 
of.  604  i  eommander  of  the  army,  608, 
800,614.  S§§  William  I.,emp.  of  Get* 
many. 

William  the  lion,  k.  of  Scotland,  282. 

WUliam  U.,  k.  of  8ieUy,222. 

William  and  Mary  college,  862. 

William  and  Mary  .war  of,  886. 

Williams,  Boger,  297,  867. 

Wilmington,  e.  of,  488. 

Wilmot  proTiso,  666. 

Wimbledon,  expedition  against  Cadis  842i 

Wimpfen,  batUe  of,  8ia 

Wlmpffen,  general,  617. 

Winchester,  statute  of,  267. 

Windisehgrits,  pr.,  496. 

Winfrith.     See  Boniface. 

Winkelried,  Arnold  of,  260. 

Winlhrop,  John,  296. 

Winthrop,  John,  son  of  goT.  W.,  founda* 
tion  of  Conn,  colony  by,  297. 

Winwsed,  battle  of,  1»0. 

Wisoonrin.  exploration  o^  864;  admitted 
to  the  Union.  666. 

Witt,  de,  867,  888 ;  commander,  879. 

Wittelsbach,  house  of,  in  Bavaria,  222; 
count  palatine,  228;  head  of  the  union 
and  the  league  both  of  this  house,  806  i 
Wilhelmian  and  Rudolllan  line,  816; 
BaTarian  suocession,  406. 

Wittstoek,  batUe  of,  814. 

Wladimir.    &«  Vladimir. 

Woookon,  island  of,  289. 

Woden.    St$  Odin. 

Wolfe,  gen.,  421, 428. 

Wollaston,  296. 

Wolseley,  sir  Garnet,  616, 646. 

Wolsey,  Thomas,  card.,  884. 

Wolstenholme's  Sound,  299. 

"  Wonderful  "  parliament,  269. 

Worcester,  battle  of,  876. 

Worcester,  e.  of,  conspiracy  afainst  Heniy 
rv.,270. 

Worcester,  marquis  of,  486. 

Worms,  capital  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Bur- 
gundy, 170 :  concordat  of,  301 ;  diet-  of. 
802.  ■ 

Worth,  battle  of,  816. 

Wrangel,  German  commander,  494,  496 
606. 

Wrangel,  Swedish  conunander,  816. 

Wiede,480. 

Wren,  sir  Christopher,  879. 

Writs  of  assistance  in  Massachusetts,  422. 

Wurschen,  battle  of,  476. 

Wtirtemberg,  rise  of  the  Swabian  counts 
o^  244 ;  contests  with  the  league  of  8wa- 
bian  cities,  249.  260;  dnke  Ulrich  forced 
to  abdicate,  804 ;  becomes  an  electorate 
464;  enriched  by  the  mediatiaation  of 
many  imperial  dtiea,  466;  troops  join 
Napoleon,  467 ;  becomes  a  kingdom  and 
acquires  lands  from  Austria,  468;   be- 
longs to  the  confederatton  of  the  Bhlnc^ 
468;    joins  the  allies,  479;    ioins   tht 
North  German  confederation,  614. 
WUnbuzg,  diet  at,  228 ;  battle  of,  468. 
Wusterhausen,  trsaty  of,  898. 
Wyandots,428. 
Wyat,  sir  Viaiiols,  gor.  of  8.  Virginia,  292. 
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Wydif.    SrtWIoUf. 
WykAhun,  WUUam  of,  MO. 

X.  T.  Z.  allair,  619. 

Xanthippiu  accnim  MUtladw,  67; 

Atheniaii  fleet,  00:  Utber  of  PvriolM, 

«3. 
Zanthippua,  the  Spaitui,  111. 
Xenophon,  Xmds  the   Ureek 

under  Oynu  the  yoanger,  89,  09. 
Xerei  de  U  Fronten,  baUle  of,  188. 
Xerxes,  ks.  of  PnsU :  I.,  wu  with  Qreeot, 

28,68-60;  II.,29. 

Taknb  Beg,  662. 

Tikub  Khio.  abdIoAtkm  of,  647. 

Yale  oollegCL  founded,  868. 

Yeinn»eei,  Indian  war,  417, 418. 

Teaxdley.  fir  Oeoige,  gor.  gen.  of  8.  yi^> 
ginia,282. 

Tedo.  In  Japan,  82 ;  capital  of  the  ebogun, 
866;  name  changed  to  Tokio,  beoomei 
capital  of  the  mikado,  668. 

Ynglingir  drnaaty  in  flwedeo,  206. 

Yokohama,  82 ;  openad  to  tiade,  668. 

York,  James,  duke  of,  grant  of  New 
Netherlands,  868:  lord  high  admire, 
878;  professes  Cauolioism,^;  thrown 
out  bj  the  test  act,  880;  exdosion  bill, 
881 ;  svooeeds  as  James  II.,  k.  of  Kng- 
tand,  888. 

York,  gen.,  474, 476, 478^  480. 

York,  honse  of,  in  the  wan  of  the  nses, 
272. 

YoKktown,  siege  of,  48L 


Yoritomo,242,2«S. 

Ypsilanti,  488. 

Yucatan,  discorecy  of,  284, 2B6b 

Yussuf,200. 

Zama,  battle  of,  118. 

Zamasp,  k.  of  Persia,  188. 

Zapolya,  John.  pr.  ox  Tiamjlvwli^  M, 

Zoemeboh,  109. 

ZeU,  battle  of.  186, 142. 

Zendaresta,  24,  n. 

Zenger,  arrest  of,  for  libel,  4191 

Zeno.64,162. 

ZenoDia,  167. 

Zenta,  battle  of,  872. 

Ziela.     See  Zftla. 

Zipangu,  82,  n,  28L 

Ziska,2KZ. 

Zoaim.  truce  of,  472. 

ZolWerein,  founded,  491 :  flxst  parliament, 

612. 
Zopyrus.  27. 
Zomdorf ,  battle  of,  406. 
Zoroaster,  reforms  the  Iranic  raligloo,  21; 

his  religion  restored,  187. 
Zriny,806. 
Zul-flkar  KhAn,  443. 
Zlilpich,  battle  of,  178. 
Zulus,  war  of  England  with,  6I& 
Zttrieh,  battle  of,  461:  peace  of,  602. 
Zutphen,  battte  of,  889. 
ZweibrUekeiif  house  of,  in  Bwedes,  MS^ 

878l 
Zwingli,801. 
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Abbaa  IL,  kbedive  of  Egypt,  507. 
Abdul  Hamid  11.,  deposed,  008. 
Abdullahi,  mahdi,  600. 
Abdnrrahman,  ameer  ci  Afghanistan,  death. 

598. 
Abu  Klea,  batUe.  505. 
AbywinU.  and  Italy,  507,  574,  580;  British 

treaty,  57«. 
Addi's  Abeda,  peace,  580. 
Adrianople.  Oil. 
Adua,  battle,  580. 
Aeroplanes,  000. 
Afghanistan,    frontier    deliminated,    500; 

Chitral,  508;  HabibaUah.  598;  conven- 
tion between  England  and  Hussia  on,  000. 
Agrarian  agitation,  Germany,  580;  Russia, 

584. 
AguinaldOj  Emilio,  insurrection,  502. 
Ahmad  Biina,  shsih  of  Persia,  006. 
Alabama,  adopts  prohibition,  000. 
Alaska  boundary,  592,  594. 
Albania,   made  independent  with   Prince 

William  of  Wted  as  ruler,  Oil. 
Albert,  k.  of  the  Belgians,  008. 
Alexander,  p.  of  Bulgaria,  and  East  Ru- 

meHa,  575;  Iddnap^d,  resigns,  575. 
Alexander  IQ.,  tsar  of  Russia,  consecrated, 

578;  death,  579. 
Alexander,  k.  of  Servia,  577;  coup  d'etat, 

578;  liberal   constitution,  584;  assaasi- 

nat«],  585. 
Alexis,  heir  to  Russian  throne,  000. 
Alfonso  XII.,  k.  of  Spain,  Paris  mob,  578; 

death,  575;  XIIL,  575;  accession,  585; 

marriafe,  003;  birth  of  an  hdr,  005. 
Algeciras  convention,  003. 
AlMce-Lorraine,  dictator  paragraph  abd- 

bhed,  585. 
American  Railroad  Union  strike,  580. 
Amundsen,  Capt  Roald,  makes  Northwest 

passage,  004;  reaches  South  Pole,  009; 

announces  discovery,  009. 
Anam,  French  war,  578,  574. 
Anarchistic  activity.  577,  578,  588,  598. 
Andr0  in  ministry.  582,  585. 
An^  Pequena,  German  protectorate,  574. 
Arbitration,    Anglo-French    treaty,    578; 

Hague  conference,   583;   French-Italian 

treaty,  585;  Bering  sea,  588;  Venetuela 

boundary,  590;  Anglo-American  treaties, 

590,  009;  action  of  U.S.  senate  on,  000; 

Franco-American  treaty,  M9. 
Arisona,  admitted  to  the  Union,  009. 
Armenian  massacres,  579,  008. 
Armies,  increase  in  Continental,  575,  51^; 

Swedish  conscription,  584;  increase  in 

U.S.,  592j  general  staff,  594. 
Armstrong  uvestigatlng  committee,  001. 
Ashantee  expedition,  509. 
Asquith,  sec  of  exchequer,  002;  prime  min., 

000. 


Aasab,  Italy  oecades,  574. 

Associations  law,  French,  384, 585. 

Assuan  dam,  572. 

Atbara,  battle,  500. 

Aus^eich  renewed,  582. 

Australia,  constitution,  571. 

Australian  baUot,  587. 

Austria,  triple  alliance,  578,  585;  electiral 
reform,  580;  language  controversy,  582; 
Attgleich  renewed,  (^2;  empress  assassi- 
nated, 588;  universal  manhood  suffra^ 
in,  004;  asserts  rights  of  sovereignty  m 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  007;  assassina- 
tion of  the  heir  presumptive,  012;  war 
with  Servia,  012;  in  European  war  of 
1914, 012,  018. 

Baden-Powell,  col.,  Mafeking,  571. 

Baker  Pasha,  505. 

Balfour,  A.  J.,  sec.  for  Ireland,  500;  of  treas- 
ury, 508;  premier,  572;  and  tariff,  572; 
resigns  as  prime  minister,  002. 

Balkan  sUtes,  war  with  Turkey,  010;  treaty 
of  peace  with  Turkey,  Oil;  war  among. 
Oil;  peace  signed.  Oil;  reorganixation. 
Oil. 

Balkan  wan,  war  of  1912. 010;  war  of  1918, 
Oil. 

Balloons,  000. 

Baltic  sea  treaty,  007. 

Bank  scandal  in  Italy.  578. 

Bankruptcy,  uniform  law,  591. 

Baring,  Evelyn,  in  Egypt,  505. 

Barra,  de  la,  provisional  pres.  of  Mexico^ 
009. 

Barton,  Edmund,  571. 

Bavaria,  k.  Otto  deposed  and  succeeded  by 
Louis  m..  Oil. 

Bayard,  T.  F.,  sec.  of  state,  580. 

Beach,  M.  H.,  sec.  for  Ireland,  500;  ex- 
chequer. 59S, 

Bechuanaiand,  British,  500. 

Belgium,  suffrage,  574, 578, 588, 584;  social- 
istic demonstrations,  588,^584;  death  of 
k.  Leopold  II.  and  succession  of  Albert, 
008;  in  European  war  of  1914,  018. 

Belgrade,  bombarded,  012. 

Berber,  509. 

Bering  sea,  sealing  controversy,  588,  588. 

Berthelot  in  ministry,  580. 

Bialystok,  008. 

Bimetallism,  international  conference,  578. 
8te  Silver. 

BirreD,  A.,  002. 

Bismarck,  pr.  von.,  and  cathoHcs,  574; 
colonial  policy,  574;  resigns,  577;  death, 
588. 

Blaine,  J.  G.,  republican  nominee,  580;  tec. 
of  state,  587. 

Bodrikoff  assassinated,  585. 

Bogolepoff  assassinated,  584. 
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Bonaparte,  prince  N^wloon,  mantfeflto> 
078;  death,  577. 

Bosnia,  emp.  of  Avftria-Hungary  asserta 
rights  of  Bovereicnty  and  tacceasion  in, 
607. 

Botha,  gen.,  S.  African  war,  571;  premier  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  011.  ^ 

Boulanver.  in  ministry.  575;  agitation,  575, 
578;  mgbt,  57A;  suicide,  577. 

Bourbon,  bouse  of,  extinct^  579. 

Bourgeds,  minister  of  the  interior,  580;  for- 
eign minister,  OOS. 

Boxer  rising^  507. 

Bradlaugh^  in  parliament,  560. 

Briand,  minister  of  public  instruction,  OOS; 
premier.  606. 

Bnsson  ministry,  574,  588. 

British  South  iJrica  company,  567,  568. 

Brownsville,  Tez.,  604. 

Brunei,  protectorate,  567.^ 

Bryan,  W.  J.,  democratic  nominee,  500, 
502,  607. 

Bryce,  James,  in  cabinet,  568,  60<. 

Bucharest,  611. 

Buljgaria,  Servian  war,  575;  Alexander  re- 
signs, 575;  Ferdinand,  576;  Russian  as- 
cendency, 580;  independence'proclaimed, 
607;  war  with  Turkey,  610;  peace  with 
Turkey,  611;  war  with  other  Balkan 
states,  611;  agreement  with  Turkey,  611. 

Buller,  Redvers,  S.  African  war,  570. 

Billow,  c  von,  German  chancdlor,  584. 

Burma,  upper,  annexed,  566;  Anglo-Clunese 
agreements,  504,  505. 

Bums,  John,  608. 

Calabria,  earthquake,  607. 

Campbell-Bannerman,  ^r  H.,  sec.  of  war. 
568;  prime  minister,  60S;  resignation  and 
death,  606. 

Campos,  premier  of  Spun,  575. 

Canada,  Pacific  railway,  566;  Riel's  rebel- 
lion, 566;  tariff  preferential,  560;  fisheries, 
586;  joint  high  commission,  501. 

Canals,  Manchester,  568;  Sues  convention, 
576;  Panama,  578,  504;  Kiel,  570. 

Caprivi,  v.,  German  chancdlor,  577,  570. 

Carbajd,  ores,  of  Mexico,  618,  613. 

Carlos  I.,  k.  of  Portugal,  577;  aasasdnated, 
606. 

Camovas,  premier  of  Spun,  575. 

Caroline  Islands,  Germany  secures,  575, 
588. 

Carranxa,  618, 619. 

Carson,  sir  Edward,  618. 

Casablanca,  605,  606. 

Casimir-P^rier,  pres.  of  France,  578;  resigns, 
580. 

Castro,  Gpriano,  pres.  of  Venesuda,  607. 

Caucasia,  railway,  576. 

Cavaignac,  in  ministry,  580. 

Central  America,  treaty  and  conventions, 
006. 

Cervera,  admiral,  501. 

Chad,  lakcj  control,  567,  578.  ^ 

Chamberlain,  Joseph,  in  calunet,  resigns, 
liberal  unionist,  566;  colonial  sec..  568; 
and  Transvaal,  560;  and  colonial  pre- 
miers, 560;  in  S.  Africa,  578;  tariff  cam- 
paign, 578. 

Chambord,  c.  of,  death,  579. 


Chang^hung,  608. 

Charleston  earthquake,  586. 

Chile,  and  U.  S.,  588;  earthquake.  604. 

China,  French  war,  574.  575;  and  Japan 
in^  Corea,  504;  floods  and  famine,  5Mc 
missionaries,  505;  empress  dowager, 
505,  507;  Japanese  war,  505;  concesaiona, 
506;  territorial  leases,  506,  507;  icforms, 
507;  open-door  policy,  507,  506;  Boser 
rising,  587:  commercial  treaties,  506; 
ratifies  An^lo-ThibeUn  treaty,  600;  boy- 
cotts Amencan  goods,  601;  and  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance,  601:  decree  in  regutd 
to  opium,  604;  education  reforms,  604;  a 
new  army,  604;  boxer  indemnitv  daim 
remitted  by  U.  S.,  607;  death  of  the  emp. 
and  the  empresa-dowager,  607;  succeasioii 
of  Hsuan-tung,  607;  senate  opened,  606; 
insurrection  against  the  Mannu  dynasty, 
600;  provisional  republican  government 
estabfiahed,  600;  emperor  alxucatca,  608; 
Yuan  Shih-kai  provisional  pres.,  608; 
Yuan  elected  pm.,  611. 

Chinese  exclusion  act,  587,  588. 

Ching,  pr..  Boxer  rising,  506. 

Chitral,  568. 

Cholera  in  Europe,  577. 

Christian  IX.,  k.  of  Denmark,  death,  608; 
X..  610. 

Chung,  r^ent  prince  of  China,  607. 

Chungking,  treaty  port,  505. 

Churdies  of  Scotland,  601. 

Churchin,  l<ml  Randolph,  in  cabinet,  566. 

Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  abrogated,  503. 

Clemenceau,  minister  of  the  interior.  608; 
premier,  604;  suoceeded  by  Biiand, 
606. 

Cleveland,  Grover.  democratic  nominee, 
586,  588:  pies,  of  U.  S..  586,  580;  tariff, 
586;  sjid  Hawaii,  580;  silver  purchaae 
law.  580;  bond  isswv.  588,  580^  Vene- 
suela,  500;  death,  607. 

Coal-miners*  strike.  600. 

Coknso.  battle,  570. 

Colombia,  canal  treaty,  508. 

Colonies,  German  African,  574. 

Colorado,  strikes  in,  605. 

Combes,  in  ministry,  580;  premier,  585; 
sttooeeded  hy  Bouvier.^OOO. 

Concordat,  agitation  agunst,  585. 

Congo  Free  State,  conferenoej  574;  bound- 
ary, 570;  report  of  commission  on,  008. 

Conservation,  607. 

Constansi  in  ministry,  576. 

Constantine,  k.  of  Greece,  610. 

Constitution,  French,  revised,  574;  Aua- 
tralian,  571;  Japanese,  504. 

Consular  service,  U.  S.,  609. 

Contract  laborers.  U.  S.  law,  586. 

Coolie  labor  in  S.  Africa,  578. 

Copyright,  international,  588. 

Corea,  opened  to  trade,  504;  China  and 
Japan  (1888),  504;  (1804),  585;  Rusdan 
intrigue,  504,  506;  Japanese  prestige, 
506;  Rus«!a  and  Japan,  506.  507.  500; 
occupied  by  Japan,  500;  and  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance,  601;  and  the  Rosso- 
Japanese  treaty,  601;  Japan  secures  cm- 
trol  of  fordgn  relations,  608;  not  recdved 
at  the  Hague,  605;  abdication  of  the  emp. 
in  favor  of  his  son,  605;  Japan  obtains 
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S.AI. 
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dOO;    Spanuh-Amvricvi 


intug 


Dalay,  occupin)  bj  Iipan,  EM. 
Duiib  Wat  IsdH,  UHun  of  p 

MS. 
DuiAc.  uTigat5on,  na,  Ml. 
DsiH.  H.  G..  WO. 
Dcaued  wile'i  uitcr  Kt,  Mfl. 

g^.^iS 


idcu^ilD  Dinuter,  t' 
«nDut_d»Ui  crt  k.  C 
BOB olEWerick  VII 


Da  Wrt,  jeo.,  S.  Afriran  war,  (Tl. 
Denr,  Qnage,  Manila  Imv,  Ml. 

I»HrFdii.  «10.  , 

Uaa.  Porfirio,  rcaigH  M  pm-  of  Moko, 

IKmotika,  111. 


»  CaMT.  balllt.  fiBl. 

Electonl  vota,  itguiation,  SM. 

ElwtlDn  lawg,  Fnoch,  ili-Vn.   8—  Sot- 


«««;  treaty  wJtli  Thilxt.  •< 
Buria  antUd.  MM;  aliiasc':  -.u,  ••imu 
imewcd,  (01;  Mth  imptiial  paiUuBUt, 
Ml;  odustioB  bill  Iwb.  «0I:  trade*  dli- 
puto  act.  «04;  dnnaad  wik'i  drtR  act, 
KM;  connatioD  with  Rnuia  on  Pfnia. 
Afahanutan.  and  Thibet,  M«;  Irbb 
uniTenitici  bill,  M>7;  old  afe  peuiau  act, 
WT;  (Mb  impanal  nailiiBMDt,  MS;  com- 
iDDiu  Raolve  tbat  lord*'  tMo  ibould  be 


•waf-miiwn'  itiilu.  W 
010 ;  IHih  haine  ruit  J 
Iniaad,  Sit;  b   Eun 


Eiterhaif .  [ 

Eitnrritoriality,  «uatioD  la  J 

Palrbanki,  C  W.,  v.-pne.  ul 
FaiU^rea,   wcndcr.  ATA;   in    D 

pm.  iJ  FraDcc,  MS. 
Fuhoda  incidcDt.  S8>. 
"luie.  Fciii.  ia  mim.try,  i 

Fiwux,  MO;  death.  MS. 
Ferfinand,  cr.  n.  of  Auitiia,  ( 
"nand,  p.  a(  Bulgaria,  ITt 


FSalaud.   KuniBcalioii.   SSS-SBi;   [amiiH 

tM\  cmutilution  mlored,  Mil  womei 

cho«n  to  tlut  tegulatlve  aiKinblr,  Mf . 
^heriee,  cuDtroveny.  KM;  Beniic  lea,  M« 

MS:  Newfouadland.  SW.  MS. 
Floodi,  in  Miawaippi  ralliy,  M«i  u  Ohi. 

Talley,  «U. 
Floquet.  premier,  (78. 
"lourcna,  ia  iDiniatry.  dTo. 

am  Wt,  M7. 

grmoaa,   Frenck   attack,  JTi;   ceded   t 

Japan.  M«. 


I  fnendabip  and    alliance. 


ail.  Ml,  ooi.  and  Papacy,  1....  ..^. 

PauDa  Kandal,  i1i\  Canmu^Fener. 
STB;  Dieyfui  aflui.  »?«.  »«:  Faurc,  SBO; 
and  cat]u>lia^^t.°5M;  did  Turkey! 
M4;  Biam.  tM,  M«,  SM;  intcrltnncc 
in  OunnFJapaneK  t™ty.  BM;  eomse;. 
BOB  la  Chioa,  M«i  Kwan(cliaa,  WT; 
■ad  Anclo-IuaBCH  aUiance.  MS;  treaty 
o(  wot  with 

Vatican.  MS;  k 

■nWi.  MO:  cabinet  er 
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tions  with  Morocco,  001,  008;  tepcntion 
of  church  aod  lUtte,  609;  FaUi^res  elected 
prevident,  003;  oew  minisby,  60S;  geaenl 
election,  60S;  lynod  of  bishcNM,  603: 
Briand  ministiy,  606;  obtains  a  nee  hana 
in  Morocco,  600;  Raymond  P<Mncar^ 
pret.,  610:  In  war  of  1914.  612, 618. 

Frandfl  Ferdinand,  Archduke,  awawination, 
612. 

Frederick'  III.,  German  emp.,  accenixm, 
death,  576. 

Frederick  VIII.,  k.  of  Denmark,  609;  death. 
610. 

French,  sir  John,  618. 

French  Congo,  boundary,  578;  a  portion 
ceded  to  Germany,  600. 

Frejrcinet,  in  ministry,  574,  576,  578,  589; 
premier,  575. 

Fuchau,  French  attack,  574. 

GaUifet  in  ministry,  589. 

Galveston  tornado,  509. 

Gamboa  dike,  611. 

Gapon,  father,  600. 

Gatacie,  gen.,  Stormberg,  570. 

George,  k.  of  Greece,  assassinated,  610. 

George,  p.  of  Greece,  gov.-gen.  of  Crete,  581. 

George  V.,  k.  of  Great  Bntain,  608. 

Georgia,  adopts  inrohibition,  606. 

German  East  Africa  company,  574. 

German  East  Africa  and  West  Africa, 
boundaries,  567. 

Germany,  Africa,  567,  574,  578.  570,  589; 
and  Canadian  tariff,  500;  triple  alliance, 
57S,  585;  cathoUcs,  57S;  Caroline  islands, 
575,  583;  army  increased,  575,  578; 
Frederick  III.,  576;  William  II.,  576; 
forced  development,  577;  naval  increase, 
580;  agrarian  agitation,  580;  socialism, 
580,  583;  depression,  584;  and  Chinese- 
Japanese  treatjr,  506;  Kiaoehau,  506, 507; 
npholds  integritv  of  China,  508;  emp. 
visits  sultan  ol  Morocco,  600;  Algedras 
conference  on  Morocco,  001, 60S;  elections 
for  the  Reichstai  in  1907,  605;  gives 
France  a  free  hand  in  Morocco  in  ex- 
change for  a  part  of  the  French  Congo, 
600;  m  European  war  of  1014,  619, 618. 

Giolitti,  premier  of  Italy,  576;  bank  scan- 
dal, 578. 

Gladstone,  W.  E.,  8d  administration,  556; 
home  rule,  566,  568;  4th  administration, 
568;  resigns,  568;  death,  560. 

Gold  reserve  of  U.  S.,  580,  500. 

Gold  standard,  Russia,  589;  U.  S.,  509; 
Japan,  596. 

Gomes,  pres.  of  Cuba,  608. 

Gomes,  Juan  Vicente,  pres.  of  Yeneraela, 
607. 

Gordon,  Charles,  at  Khartum,  Idlled,  505. 

Goremykin,  prime  minister,  608. 

Goschen,  G.  J.,  in  cabinet,  566,  568. 

Goschen  act,  567. 

Greece,  coerced  by  powers,  575;  and  Crete, 
581;  Turkish  war  of  1807,  581;  Balkan 
war  of  1019.  610;  k.  George  assassinated 
and  succeeded  by  Constantino,  610;  Bal- 
kan war  of  1018,  Oil. 

Graham,  W.  Q.,  sec  of  state,  580. 

Grevy,  Jules,  re-dected  prts.  of  France, 
575;  resigns,  576. 


Greyj  sir  Edwaid,  009. 
Guenn,  in  ministry,  578. 
GttsUv  v..  k.  of  Sweden,  006. 

Halnbullah,  ameer  of  Afghanistan,  508. 

Hague,  the,  peace  conference,  583;  second 
international  peace  conference,  005. 

Hakon  VII.,  k.  of  Norway,  609. 

Hanotauz,  in  ministry,  578,  580. 

Haroourt,  W.  V.,  in  cabinet  566,  568. 

Haniman  railroads,  605. 

Harrison,  Benjamin,  republican  nominee, 
586.  588;  pres.  of  U.  S.,  587. 

Hawaii,  attempted  annexation,  588;  an- 
nexed, territory,  591. 

Hay,  John,  sec.  of  state,  590;  open-door 
policy.  597;  death,  601. 

Haymarket  not,  586. 

Haywood,  acquitted  of  murder  of  ex-gov. 
Steunenberg,  605. 

Hdigoland  ceded  to  Germany,  567. 

Hendricks,  T.  A.,  v.-inres.  of  U.  S.,  586. 

Henry,  p.  of  Prussiiu  in  China,  506. 

Henry,  major,  Dreyfus  affair,  570,  589. 

Hepburn  act,  603. 

Herscgovina.  emp.  of  Austria-Hungary 
asserts  rights  oi  sovereignty  and  succe*- 
sion  in,  607. 

Hicks,  Pasha,  565. 

Hobart,  G.  A.,  v.-pres.  of  U.  S.,  500. 

Hohenlohe,  p.  von,  German  chancdlor,  579. 

Home  rule  bills,  566,  568,  619. 

Homestead  strike,  588. 

Hopetoun,  lord,  gov.-gen.  of  Australia,  571. 

Honse  of  representatives,  quorum  counting, 
587. 

Hsuan-tung,  emp.  of  China,  607;  abdicates. 
600. 

Huerta,  Victoriano,  prodiumed  provisional 
pres.  of  Mexico,  610;  U.  S.  demands  an 
apology  from,  611;  elected  pres.,  619; 
resigns,  619. 

Humbert,  k.  of  Ital;^,  assassinated,  583. 

Hungary,  anti-Semitism,  573:  civil  mai*- 
riage.  578;  recognises  Jewish  faith,  580; 
Aitt^eicfa  renewed,  589;  language  ques- 
tion, 585. 

Idaho  admitted,  588. 

Iddesleigh,  lord,  foreign  sec.,  566. 

Immigration  law,  604. 

Income  tax  in  U.  S.,  580,  500,  610. 

India,  Chitral,  568;  plague,  569;  Thibet  mis- 
don,  578;  earthquake,  600;  and  the  An^o- 
Japanese  alliance,  601;  Indian  councils 
act,  606. 

Injunction,  government  by,  589. 

Insular  cases,  508. 

Insurance,  workmen's  aoddent,  509,  574$ 
illness,  573;  old  age,  577,  5^;  miners*, 
578;  stote,  in  Great  BriUin,  610. 

Insurance  companies,  investigation,  601. 

International  prise  court,  605. 

Interstate  commerce  act,  586. 

Irdand,  nationalists.  566.  567;  home  rule 
bUls,  506,  568;  plan  ol  campaign,  566; 
crimes  act,  566;  Pamell  commiasion| 
567;  land  purchase  acts,  567,  578;  local 
nrvemment,  560:  rent  disturbances,  579; 
Irish  councd  bill,  605;  universities  bill, 
007;  home  rule  bill  becomes  law,  019; 
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KuKhin,  bittlc.  4M. 
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Blaofla,  CHitwed,  501;  iuiufaits  attack, 

JCAA 

OlnB. 

Manila  bay,  battle,  591. 
Manningp  gen.,  SomaUland,  578. 
Manuel  11.,  k.  ol  Portugal,  606;  dethroned, 
606. 

Marehand,  major,  Fathoda,  570. 
Maria  Chnstina,  regent  of  Spain,  575. 
Marrake«h,606. 
Marahall,  Thomaa  R.,  610. 

Maasawa,  Italy  occupieg,  574. 

Matabele  war,  568. 

May  laws,  in  Pruasia  rdaxed,  574;  in  Rnatia, 
577. 

M^line  ministry,  580. 

Menelek,  k.  of  Abyssinia,  Italian  war,  580. 

Mocier,  in  ministry,  679;  Dreyfus  affair, 
570. 

Merritt,  gen.,  in  PhilippiDei,  501. 

Merv,  Russia  annexes,  574. 

Methuen,  lord,  Maagersfontein,  570. 

Mexico,  pres.  Dias  resigns^  600;  Madero 
elected  pres.,  600;  Fdix  Dial  rebds  and  is 
defeatea.  610;  rercJutionists  release  FeUx 
Dias  ana  take  pres.  Madero  prisoner,  610: 
Victoriano  Huerta  proclaims  provisional 
pres.,  610;  Madero  killed,  610;  difficulties 
with  U.  S.,  611;  mediation,  6H;  Huerta 
dected  pres.,  6H;  Huerta  resigns  and  is 
succeeded  by  Carbaial.  61S;  constitution- 
alist forces  in  control  oi  most  of  the  coun- 
try, 618;  pres.  Carbajal  retires  in  favor  of 
Carranxa,  618.  ^ 

Milan,  k.  of  Servia,  abdicates,  577. 

Jliiles,  gen.,  in  Porto  Rico,  591. 

Milouna  pass,  battle,  581. 

Bfinto,  lord,  ^v.-gen.  of  Canada,  569;  vice- 
roy of  India,  601. 

MiasMmaries  in  China,  505-597. 

MississipiM,  adopU  prohibition,  606. 

Misttssippi  vaUey^  floods  in.  609. 

Moltke,  von,  resigns,  576;  and  establish- 
ment of  empire,  576. 

Mongdia,  Outer,  declarea  ita  independence, 
600. 

Montana  admitted,  587. 

Montenegro,  war  with  Turkey,  610. 

Morley,  Jolm  Qord),  sec.  for  Ireland,  566, 
568;  sec  for  India,  608. 

Morocco,  An^p-French  treaty,  509;  €rer- 
man  emp.  visita  sultan,  60P;  conference  of 
iwwers,  601,  60S;  Algeciras  convention 
signed,  60S;  outbreak  at  Casablanca,  605| 
606;  dvil  war  and  success  of  Mulai 
Hand,  606;  France  obtains  a  free  hand 
in,  609;  sultan  Mulai  Hafid  abdicates, 
610. 

Morton,  L.  P.,  v.-pres.  of  U.  S.,  587. 

Moscow,  60S. 

Muhammad  V.,  sultan  of  Turkey,  606. 

Muhammad  Ahmad,  mabdi,  665. 

Muhammad  Ali  Mirsa,  shah  of  Persia,  605; 
deposed,  606. 

Mukden^  battle,  600. 

Mulai  Ebtfid,  prodaimed  sultan  of  Morocco 
and  gets  control,  606;  abdicates,  610. 

Murad  V^  death,  600. 

Muscat,  FMnch  attempt,  570. 

Mutauhito,  emp.  of  Japan,  death,  610. 

Mttxaffar-ed-din,  shah  of  Persia,  596;  death, 
605. 


Naraur,  618. 

Nanking,  609. 

Nansen,  farthest  north,  580. 

Nanshan,  battle,  599. 

Nasr-ed-din,  shah  of  Penia,  killed,  596. 

Natalj  insurrection  of  natives,  608. 

Natalie,  q.  of  Servia,  banished,  577. 

Navy,  increase  in  Germany,  580;  in  U.  S., 

586;  in  Japan,  596. 
Negroes,  condition,  587;  force  bill,  587. 
Netheriands,    Wilhelnuna,    577;    deetoral 

reform,  580. 
Newfoundland,  French  fishing  rights,  599. 
Newfoundland  fisheries  case,  606. 
New  Guinea,  protectorate,  565. 
New  Hebrides,  599. 
New  Mexico  admitted,  600. 
New  Orleans,  Biafia  lynching,  588. 
New  York  city.  Greater,  590. 
New  Zealand,  old  age  pensions,  570. 
Niagara,  618. 

Nicholas  II.,  tsar  of  Russia,  579,  580. 
Niger  river,  spheres  of  influence,  58S. 
Nigeria,  509. 
Nile  valley,   French-Engtish   conventions, 

570,  58S;  Assuan  dam,  578. 
Nodsu,  gen.,  in  Chinese  war,  595;  in  Ronian 

war,  600. 
Nogi,  gen.,  in  Chinese  war,  595;  in  Russian 

war,  600.  • 
North  Borneo,  protectorate.  567. 
North  Carolina,  adopts  prohibition,  606. 
Northcote,  lord,  gov.-gen.  of  Australda,  57S. 
Northcota,  Stafford.  5m  Iddesleigh. 
North  Dakota  admitted,  587. 
North  pole,  exploration,  B80;  reached,  606. 
North  sea  treaty,  607. 
Norway,  responsible  ministiy,  574;  separate 

consuls,  577;  suffrage,  58S;  union  witii 

Sweden  dissolved,  601,  608. 

Obregon,  gen^  618. 

Ohio  valley,  floods  in,  611. 

Oklahoma,  opened,  587;  adopts  constitu- 
tional prohibition,  606;  admitted,  606. 

Oku,  599,  600. 

Old  age  pensions  act,  607. 

Olney,  Richard,  sec.  of  state,  588;  doctrine, 
500. 

Omdurman,  battle,  569. 

Open-door  policy,  597. 

Orange  Free  State,  war  with  England,  570; 
annexed,  571;  colony,  571. 

Oscar  II.,  k.  of  Sweden,  death,  606. 

Osman  Digna,  569. 

Otto,  k.  of  Bavaria,  deposed,  611. 

Oyama,  gen.,  in  Chinese  war,  505;  manhal, 
in  Russian  war,  590,  600. 

Paardesburg,  battle,  571. 

Palma,  pres.,  604. 

Pamirs  deliminated,  580. 

Panama,  revolt,  594. 

Panama  canal,  French  scandal.  578;  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer  treaty  abrogated,  59S;  act, 
599;  abortive  treaty  with  Colombia,  598; 
treaty  with  Panama,  594;  U.  S.  purchases 
property  of  French  company,  601;  work 
begun  on,  60S;  last  obstruction  to  water 
removed,  611;  opened,  618. 

Pan-Ameriean  congresses,  587,  604. 
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Pamca  io  U.  S..  589,  608. 

Papacy,  and  Germany,  57S;  Vatican  library 
opened,  574;  and  France,  578,  585;  Fius 
X..585. 

PaiMd  enpydical,  604. 

Parcel  post,  610. 

Paris,  c  of,  death,  578. 

Paris  expositions,  577,  58S. 

Parish  coundl  act,  668. 

Parker,  A.  B.,  600. 

Parliament,  English,  reform  act,  565;  seats 
redistributed,  565;  23d  imperial,  566; 
home  rule  bills,  566.  568;  i4th,  566;  25th, 
567;  26th.  568;  27th,  571;  28th,  602;  edu- 
cation biU  fails,  604;  trades  disputes  act, 
604;  Irish  council  bill,  605;  deceased  wife's 
sister  act,  606;  Irish  universities  bill,  607; 
old  age  pensions  act,  607;  29th,  608;  com- 
mons resolve  that  lords  veto  should  be 
limited,  608;  dissolved,  608;  return  of  a 
government  majority,  608;  suspensory 
veto  act,  609;  home  rule  bill  passed,  612; 
home  rule  amending  bill,  612. 

Parnell,  C.  S.,  commission,  567;  death,  567. 

Payne-Aldrich  Uriff,  608. 

Peary,  R.  E.,  makes  new  record  of  farthest 
north,  603;  reaches  North  Pole,  608. 

Peking,  Boxer  rising,  597,  598. 

Pel^e,  mount,  eruptioi^  585. 

Penjdeh,  Russia  occupies,  566. 

Pensions,  old  age,  570;  U.  S.  military,  588. 
See  Insurance. 

Penda,  Muzaffar-ed-din,  596;  Russian  trade 
treaty,  598;  first  national  representative 
assembly,  604;  Muhammad  Ali  Mina 
succeeds  his  father  as  shah,  605;  dvil  war 
between  shah  and  parliament,  607;  deposi- 
tion of  Muhammad  Ali  and  succession  of 
Ahmad,  606. 

Persian  gulf,  British  control,  570,  572. 

Pescadores  Islands,  ceded  to  Japan,  596. 

Peter  Karageorgevitch,  k.  of  Servia,  585. 

Philippine  Islands,  ceded  to  U.  S.,  591; 
commission,  591;  insurrection,  592;  ^v- 
ernment,  592,  593;  purchase  of  fnars' 
lands,  594;  first  legulative  assembly,  606. 

Picquart,  col.,  Dreyfus  affair,  582;  pro- 
moted, 604;  war  minister,  604. 

Piengyang,  battle,  595. 

Pigott.  R.,  567. 

Pius  X.,  pope,  585. 

Pi-yi,  607. 

Plague  in  India,  569. 

Plehve,  assassinated,  584. 

Poincar^,  Raymond,  in  minutry,  578,  580; 
pres.  of  French  republic,  610. 

Pondoland,  soverei^ty  over,  568. 

Pope,  the,  and  president  Loubet,  599. 

Population,  Inma,  567,  572;  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  567,  572;  France,  575,  577, 
580,  584;  Germany,  575,  577,  580,  584; 
Austria-Hungary,  577;  Russia,  582; 
Italy,  584;  U.  S.,  587,  592,  608. 

Port  Arthur,  Japanese  capture,  595;  pro- 
test against  cession,  596;  leased  to  Russia, 
597;  flege  of,  599;  surrender.  600;  lease 
transferred  by  Russia  to  Japui,  602. 

Port  Hamilton,  English  occupation,  594. 

Porto  Rico,  campaign,  591;  ceded  to  U.  S., 
591;  government,  592. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  601. 


Portugal,  Africa,  567;  hovae  of  peers,  574; 

Cariioe,  577;  assassination  of  k,  Carlos  and 

the  crown  prince  and  succession  of  Man- 

ud  n.,  606;  revolution  and  establishment 

of  republic,  608. 
Post  imperial  penny,  570;  U.  S.  rural  free 

delivery,  590;  UTS.  paroel,  610. 
Postal  rates,  607. 
Prempeh,  kmg,  569. 
Presbyterian  church,  dispute  in  Scotland, 

571. 
Pk«sidential  succession  law,  586. 
Prohibition,  adopted  in  several  states  of  the 

U.  &,  606. 
Proportional  representation,  Belgjum,  583. 
Prussia,  Poland,  584.  See  Germany. 
Pure  food  and  drugs  act,  608. 

Railroads,  Canadian  Pacific  566;  Cairo- 
Khartum,  571;  Cape  to  Cairo,  572; 
French  convention,  573;  Transoaucasian, 
Calais-Constantinople,  Hungarian  xone 
tariff,  576:  Swiss  state  ownenhip,  582; 
Transsibenan,  584,  596,  598;  Asia  Minor, 
584;  Bagdad  convention,  585;  U.  S. 
strikes,  586,  589;  interstate  oommeroe 
act,  586;  first  Chinese,  594;  Chinese 
concessions,  596;  Transmanchurian 
596,  597;  first  Corean,597;  mersen,  599; 
Hepburn  act,  608;  state  ana  federal 
action  in  1907,  605. 

Recidivist  law,  French,  574. 

Reciprocity,  U.  S.  provisions,  588^580; 
with  Cuba,  598.  Sm  Tariff. 

Red  Sunday,  600. 

Reform  act,  third,  565. 

Reichstag,  German,  elections,  574,  578, 
583;  period,  576. 

Rhodes,  Cecil,  Jameson  raid,  569;  conti- 
nental telegraph.  570;  at  Kimberley,  571; 
death.  572;  scholarships,  572. 

Ribot.  in  ministry,  578;  premier,  578,  580. 

Riel,  Louis,  rebemon,  566. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  604. 

Roberts,  lofd,  S.  African  war,  570,  571. 

Rochefort  and  Boulanger,  576. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  v.-pres.  of  U.  S.,  598; 
pres.,  593,  600;  visits  canal  cone,  604; 
progressive  candidate  for  pres.,  610. 

Root,  Elihu.  601,  604. 

Rosebery,  lord,  foreign  sec.,  566,  568; 
premier,  568. 

Rouvier,  premier,  575, 600;  in  ministry,  576, 
585. 

Rozhestvensky,  admiral.  600. 

Rudini,  premier  of  Italy,  576, 580;  bank 
scandal,  578. 

Rudolf,  cr.  p.  of  Austria,  suicide,  576. 

Rumania,  war  with  Bulgaria,  611. 

Rural  communication,  development,  587; 
postal  delivery,  590. 

Russia,  Penjdeh,  566;  Merv,  574;  and  Bul- 
garia, 575,  580;  anti-Semitism,  577, 
585;  forced  development,  577;  French 
friendship  and  alliance,  577,  581,  582: 
Nicholas  II..  579;  Pamin,  580;  gold 
standard,  582;  Finland,  583-585;  agita- 
tion, 584;  Corea,  594,  596;  interference 
in  Chinese-Japanese  treaty,  596;  Port 
Arthur,  597;  Manchuria,  596;  Persia, 
598;  Thibet,  598;  and  Anglo^apaaeie 
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•nisBce,  598;  JapMiCM  critw,  599;  war 
with  Japan.  599-901;  birth  of  an  heir  to 
the  throne,  600;  acknowledget  Anglo- 
Thibetan  treaty,  000;  war  with  England 
over  firing  upon  British  trawlers  averted, 
600;  strikes  in,  600--00<:  duma  instituted, 
001;  treaty  of  Portsmouth  with  Japan, 
001;  extension  of  franchise  in,  002;  first 
duma,  009;  dissolution  of  the  duma,  008; 
strikes,  riots,  aud  famine,  OOS;  owner- 
ship of  land  granted  to  (Masants,  004; 
second  duma,  005;  convention  with  Eng- 
land on  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  Thib^ 
000;  third  duma,  006;  war  with  Austria 
and  Germany,  012,  018. 

Sadi-Camot,  in  ministry,  574,  575;  pres.  of 
France,  570;  assasttnated,  578. 

Sagasta,  premier  of  Spain,  575;  and  Cuba, 
501. 

Sahara,  boundary,  58S. 

St.  Petersburg,  red  Sunday  at,  000. 

Sakhalin,  OOC. 

Sakura,011. 

Salisbury,  lord,  1st  administration,  500; 
8d,  500;  Sd,  508;  resigns,  578;  death,  57S. 

Saionica,  010. 

Sammun  Bay,  Italy  demands,  597. 

Samoa,  treaties,  587,  59«. 

Sampson,  admiral,  ^)anish  war,  591. 

San  Domingo,  treaty  with  U.  S.,  005. 

San  Francisco,  earthquake  and  fire,  OOS. 

Sao  Juan  Hill,  battle,  591. 

Santiago,  Cuba,  campaign,  naval  battle,  591. 

Sarafof,  Boris,  584. 

Sarajevo,  018. 

Sarakhs,  Russia  annexes,  574. 

Sarawak,  protectorate,  507. 

Sarrien,  premier  of  France,  009. 

Schnabele  affair,  575. 

Scotland,  church  controversy,  571. 

Scott,  capL  R.  F.,  dies  after  reaching  South 
Pole,  009;  news  of  his  death  brought  to 
New  Zealand,  010. 

Sene^mbia,  599. 

Senna,  Bulgarian  war,  575;  Alexander,  577; 
coup  d'etat,  578;  liberal  constitution,  584; 
regicide,  Peter,  585;  war  with  Turkey, 
010;  peace  with  Turkey,  Ollj  war  with 
Bulgaria,  Oil;  war  with  Austria,  018. 

Seymour,  admiral.  Boxer  rising,  598. 

Shafter,  gen.,  Santiago  campaign,  591. 

Shaho  river,  battle,  000. 

Sherman,  J.  S.,  007,  010. 

Shimonoseki.  treaty,  500. 

Shuster,  W.  Morgan,  000. 

Siam,  and  France,  596,  599;  Anglo-French 
agreement,  590;  spheres  of  influence  in, 
599. 

Siberia,  railway.  584,  590. 

Sicily,  earthquake  in,  007. 

Sierra  Leone  hinterkuid,  508. 

Silver,  purchase  law,  588;  repeal,  589; 
,  agitation  for  free,  589. 

Simplon  tunnel,  OOS. 

Sipiagin  assassinated,  584. 

Slivnitca,  battle.  575. 

Socialism,  activity  in  Europe,  577;  gains 
in  Germany,  578,  588;  German  biU 
against,  580;  Italian  rioU,  588,  589;  Bel- 
gium demonstration,  589. 


SomaUIand  expeditions,  57f. 

Soodan  eipeditions,  585,  509. 

South  Afnca,  strikes  in.  Oil. 

South  Africa,  Union  of,  inaugurated,  006. 

South  African  republic,  convention  of 
London,  505;  Jameson  nM.  508;  Eng- 
lish suserainty,  509;  Englbn  war,  570; 
annexed,  571;  colony,  571;  Chamber- 
lain ii^  578;  coolie  labor,  578. 

South  African  war,  570. 

South  Dakoto  admitted,  587. 

South  Pble,  reached  by  Amundsen,  809; 
reached  by  Scott,  009;  discovery  an- 
nounced, 009. 

Spain,  earthquakes,  574;  premiers,  Alfonso 
XIII.,  575;  Cuban  insunecUon,  590; 
American  war,  590;  birth  of  an  heir  to 
the  throne,  005. 

Spanish-American  war,  590. 

Spion  Kop.  battle,  570. 

Stambouloff,  Bulgarian  leader,  575;  mur- 
dered, 580. 

Standard  oil  oo.,  000. 

Stanlepr,  lord,  gov.-gen.  of  Canada,  507. 

State  insurance,  010. 

Steunenberg,  ex-gov.,  005. 

Stevenson,  A.  E.,  v.-pres.  of  U.  S.,  589. 

Stoessel,  gemral,  000. 

Stolypin,  prime  mimster,  808. 

Stormbers,  battle,  570. 

Strikes.  &0  Labor. 

StudenU'  revolt,  Russia,  584. 

Sues  canal  convention,  570. 

Suffrage,  extension  in  Belgium,  574,  578, 
584;  Netherlands  reform,  580;  Austrian, 
580;  Norwegian,  588. 

Sugar  bounty,  578,  584. 

Sun  Yat^sen,  009. 

Sunday,  red,  000. 

Sverdrup,  Norway  minister,  574. 

Sweden,  conscription,  584;  famine,  584; 
union  with  Norway  dissolved,  001.  003; 
death  of  k.  Oscar  and  suooessicm  of  Gus- 
tav  v.,  000. 

SwitserUmd,  anrlum  tor  political  offenders, 
570;  state  railways,  588. 

S^yndicalism,  Oil. 

Taff  Vale  case,  578.  005. 

Taft,  W.  H.,  Philippine  commission,  598; 
nominated  for  pres.  of  U.  S.,  007;  elected, 
007;  inaugurated,  006;  renominated,  010. 

Talien-wan,  597. 

Tariff,  Canadian  preferential,  509;  Cham- 
berlain's campaign,  570;  German,  574, 
578,  585;  French,  577;  Russo-German 
war,  578;  U.  S..  580,  588-500,  006,  Oil; 
board  in  U.S.,  006. 

Telegraph,  Pacific  cables,  578,  594;  wire- 
less, 578;  first  Chinese,  594. 

Tennyson,  lord,  gov.-gen.  of  Australia,  578. 

Tewfik,  kbedive  of  Egypt,  505;  death.  507. 

Theebaw,  k.  of  Burma,  500. 

Thevenet.  in  ministry,  570. 

Thibet,  boundary,  507;  British  mission, 
578;  and  Russia,  598;  treaty  with  Eng- 
land. 000. 

Tientsin,  treatjr,  574;  reduced,  596. 

Ting,  admiral,  in  Japanese  war,  595. 

Tirara,  in  ministry,  579;  premier,  578. 

Titanic,  ss.,  sinking  of,  809. 
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protectorate,     574; 


Togo,  admirftl,  801. 

Togoiand,     German 
boundary,  588. 

Trades  disputes  act,  004. 

Transvaal,  colony,  571;  constitution  grant- 
ed. 604.  S«0  South  ^rtcan  republic. 

Triple  alliance,  578;  renewed,  585. 

Tripoli,  cH»tured  by  Italy,  009;  annexed  to 
Italy  by  act  ol  parliament,  009 ;  ceded 
to  Italy  by  Turkey,  610. 

Trusts,  development,  587;  anti-trust  law, 
588,590. 

Tsushima  straits,  battle,  601. 

Turkey,  Armenian  massacre,  579;  Cretan 
revolt  and  Greek  war,  581;  Macedonian 
revolt,  584;  and  France,  584;  grants 
claims  of  United  States  as  to  treatment  of 
its  dtisens  and  schools,  600;  restoration 
of  the  constitution  of  1870,  607;  opening 
of  parliament,  607;  revolt  against  young 
Turks  suppressed,  606;  Sultan  Abdiu 
Hamid  II.  deposed  and  Muhammad  V. 
succeeds,  608;  massacres  of  Armenians, 
608;  war  with  Itsly.609;  war  with  Balkan 
allies,  610;  treaty  of  peace  with  Italy,  610; 
peace  with  Balkan  allies,  611;  reoccupies 
Adrianople,  611;  agreement  with  Bul- 
garia, 611. 

Uganda  protectorate,  568. 

Ulster,  (usturbances  over  home  nde,  619. 

Umberto,  heir  to  the  Italian  throne,  600. 

Underwood  tariff,  611. 

United  States,  and  coercion  of  Venesuda, 
585;  elections  of  1884,  586;  fishery  con- 
troversy, 586;  Bering  sea,  586,  588;  elec- 
tions of  1888, 586, 587;  worid  power,  587; 
Chile,  588;  elections  of  180S,  588;  panic 
and  depression,  589;  Venesuda-Guiana 
boundary,  590;  elections  of  1896^  590; 
Spanish  war,  590;  joint  high  commission, 
591;  elections  of  1900,  59<;  insular  cases, 
593;  pna.  election  of  1904,  600;  reorgani- 
sation of  consular  service,  608;  financial 
(fisturbancesof  1907, 606;  fleet  sails  round 
the  worid,  606;  conference^  of  govs,  on 
conservation,  607;  remits  its  daims  to 
Chinese  boxer  indemnity,  607;  national 
conventions  of  1908,  607;  presidential 
election  of  1908.  607;  agreement  with 
Japan,  607;  Taft  administration,  608: 
Payne-Aldrich  tariff,  608;  Newfoundland 
fisheries  case,  608;  democratic  gains  in 
state  elections,  608;  18th  census,  606; 
arbitration  treaties  with  Great  Britain 
and  Frsnce,  609;  17th  amendment  to  the 
constitution.  609,  611;  national  conven- 
tions and  elections  of  1918,  610;  parcel 
post  system  instituted,  610;  16th  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution,  010;  Under-  | 


wood  tariff  act,  611;  cunency  and  bank- 
ing bill,  611;  occupies  Vera  Cruz,  611; 
accepts  offers  of  mediation  in  Mexican 
dispute,  618;  settlement  of  Mexican  dis- 
pute, 618. 
Utah  admitted,  590. 

Vaal  Krants,  battle,  570. 

Venesuela,  coerced,  585;  boundary  dispute. 

590;  ores.  Castro  deposed  in  favor  of 

Juan  Vicente  Gomes.  007. 
Vera  Cruz,  610;  occupied  by  U.  S.  forces, 

611. 
Vesuvius,  eruptions  of,  608. 
Veto  biU,  609. 
Viborg,  608. 

Victor  Emmanuel  III.,  k.  of  Italy,^  588. 
Victoria,  q.  of  England,  jubilees,  566,  569; 

death,  578. 
Villa,  gai.  Francisco,  618. 
Volos,  Turks  occupy,  581. 

Waldec^-Rousseau,  in  ministry,  578;  pre- 
mier, 588. 

Washington  admitted,  587. 

Weaver,  J.  B.,  populut  nominee,  588. 

Wcihaiwei,  Japanese  capture,  595;  leased 
to  England,  597. 

We^ler,  capt.-gen.  of  Cuba,  590. 

White,  George,  Ladysmith,  570. 

'Vniheimina,  q.  of  Netheriands,  577;  acces- 
sion, 588. 

William,  German  emp.,  I.,  death,  576;  II., 
576;  in  Holy  Land,  588;  mailed  fist,  597; 
visits  sultan  of  Morocco,  600. 

William  IIL,  k.  of  Netherlands,  death,  577. 

William  of  Wied,  prince,  mpret  of  Albania, 
611. 

Wilson,  Woodrow,  nominated  and  elected 
pres.  of  U.  S.,  610;  inaugurated,  610 ;  of- 
fers mediation  in  European  war,  618. 

Wine,  legislation  against  adulteration  of, 
605. 

Wireless  telegraph,  606. 

Witte.  count,  608. 

Wdseley,  lord,  in  Soudan,  565. 

Workmen.  80$  Insurance^  Labor. 

World's  Columbian  exposition,  589. 

Wyndham,  George,  sec.  for  Ireland,  578. 

Wyoming  admitted,  588. 

Yalu  river,  battle,  595;  second  battle.  509. 
Yamagata,  gen.,  in  Chinese  war,  505. 
Yi  Hi,  k.  of  Corea,  and  Russia,  596. 
Yoshinito,  emp.  of  Ji^wn,  610. 
Younghusbana,  F.  E.,  Thibet  mission,  578. 
Yuan  Shih-kai,  provisional  pres.  of  China, 
609;  elected  pres.,  611. 

Zanxibar,  protectorate,  567. 
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